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From Ui« Lady's Book. 

Ijaiura IjOtcI. 

A SKKTCB-^FOR I.ADIES OETLT ; 
BT MISS LBSbW. 

This world U still deceived iriib omtantnU^SKakapeare. 

Laura Lovbl was the eldest surviving 
dcNighter of a clergyman settled in a retired 
jind beautiful village at the western extremity 
of the state of Massachusetts. Between 
Laura and her two youngest sisters, three 
other children had died. Being so much 
their senior, it was in her power to assist 
" her father materially in the instruction of Ella 
and Rosa; as after his family had become 
small, Mr. Lovel thought it best that the two 
little girls should receive all their education 
at home and never were children that conferred 
more credit on their teachers. Mrs. Lovel was 
a plain good woman, of excellent practical 
sense, a notable seamstress, and a Hrst vate 
housewife. Few families were more perfectly 
happy, notwithstanding that the limited income 
of Mr. Lovel (though sufficient for comfort) 
left them little or nothing for superfluities. 

Tliey had a very neat house standing in the 
center of a flourishing garden, in which, 
utility had been the first consideration, though 
blended as far as possible with beauty. The 
stone fence looked like a hedge of nasturtions. 
The pillars supporting the rustic piazza that 
surrounded the house, where the rough trunks 
of small trees with a stifHcient portion of the 
chief branches remaining, to afford resting 
places for the luxuriant masses of scarlet 
beans that ran over them ; furnishing when 
the blossoms were off, and the green pods 
full grown, an excellent vegetable-dish for 
the table. The house was shaded with fruit- 
trees exclusively ; the garden shrubs were all 
raspberry, currant, and gooseberry, and the 
flowers were chiefly those that had medicinal 
properties, or could be turned to culinary 
purposes— with the exception of some that 
were cultivated purposely for the bees. A 
meadow which pastured two cows and a horse 
completed the little domain. 

About the time t^at Laura Level had 



fmished her seveuteenth vear, there' came to 
the village of Rosebrook an old friend of her 
father*s, whom he had long since lost sight of. 
They had received their early education at 
the same school, they had met again at col- 
lege, and had some years after performed 
together a voyage to India ; Mr. Brantley as 
supercargo, Mr. Lovel as a missionary. Mr. 
Brantley had been very successful in business, 
and was now a merchant of wealth and re- 
spectability with a handsome establishment in 
Boston. Mr. Lovel had settled down as 
pastor of the principal church in his native 
village. 

The object of Mr. Brantley's present visit 
to Rosebrook, was to inquire personally into 
the state of some property he still retained 
there. Mr. Lovel would not allow his old 
friend to remain at the tavern, but insisted 
that his house should be his abiding place ; 
and they had much pleasure in comparing 
their reminiscenes of former times. A« their 
chief conversation was on topics common to 
both, Mr. Lovel did not tierceive that, except 
upon mercantile subjects, Mr. Brantley had 
acquired few new ideas since they had last 
met, and that his reading was confined exclu- 
sively to the newspapers. But he saw that in 
quiet good-nature, and easiness of disposi- 
tion, his old friend was still the same as in 
early life. 

,Mr. Brantley was •• pleased with every 
member of the Lovel family, and liked his 
visit so much, that he was induced to prolong 
it two days beyond his first intention ; and 
he expressed an earnest desire to take 
Laura home with him, to pass a few, weeks 
with his wife and daughter. This proposal, 
however, tvas declined, with sincere acknow- 
ledgments for its kindness ; Mr. Lovel's 
delicacy making him unwilling to send his 
daughter as a guest to a lady who as yet was 
ignorant of her existence, and Laura sharing 
in her father's scruples. 

" Mr. Brantley look his leave : and three 
months afterwards, he paid a second visit to 
Rosebrook, for the purpose of selling his 
property in that neighborhood. Ho brought 
with him a short but very polite letter 



from his wife to Mr. and Mrs. Lovel, renew- 
ing the invitation for Laura, and pressing it in 
a manner that could scarcely be withstood. 
Mr. Lovel began to waver ; Mrs. Lovel 
thought it was time that Laura should see a 
little of the vrorld, and Laura's speaking looks 
told how much pleasure she anticipated from 
the excursion. The two little girls, though 
their eyes filled at the idea of being separated 
from their beloved sister, most magnanimous- 
ly joined in entreating permission for her to 
go, as they saw that she wished it. Finally, 
Mr. Lovel consented ; and Laura seemed to 
tread on air while making her preparations 
for the journey. 

That evening, at the hour of family worship, 
her father laid his hand on Laura's head, and 
uttered a fervent prayer for the preservation, 
of her health and happiness during her ab- 
sence from the paternal roof. Mrs. Lovel 
and 4ill her daughters were deeply afiected, 
and Mr. Brantley looked very much inclined 
to participate in their emotion. 

Early next morning, Mr. Brantley's chaise 
was at the door, and Laura took leave of the 
family with almost as many tears and kisses 
as if she had been going to cross the Atlantic. 
Little Ella, who was about eight years old, 
presented her, at parting, with a very ingeni- 
ous needle-hpok of her own making, and 
Rosa, who was just seven, gave her as a 
keepsake, an equally clever pincushion. She 
promised to bring them new books and other 
little presents from Boston, a place in which 
they supposed every thing that the world 
produced, could be obtained without difficulty. 

Finally, the last farewell was uttered, the 
last kiss was given, and Laura Lovel took her 
seat in the chaise beside Mr. Brantley, who 
drove off at a rapid pace ; and in a few mo- 
ments, a turn in the road hid from her view 
the house of her father, and the affectionate 
group that still lingered at its gate to catch the 
latest glimpse of the vehicle that was bearing 
away from them the daughter and the sister. 

As they proceeded on their journcy.LaurH's 
spirits gradually revived, and ehe soon 
became interested or delighted with every 
thing bhc bch5l^.i._ljjr j^Jic Jutdji quick jic^ 
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ception, with a mind of much imeiligence and 
depth of observation. 

The second day of their journey had nearly 
closed before the spires of the Boston 
churches, and the majestic dome of the Slate 
Mouse met the intense gaze of our heroine, 
Thousands of lights soon twinkled over the 
oily of the three hills, and the long vistas of 
lamps that iUuminated the bridges, seemed 
to the unpractised eyes of Laura Lovel to 
realize the glories of the Arabian Nights. 
* Oh !' she involuntarily exclaimed, * if my 
dear little sisters could only be with me iv>w.' 

As they entered by the western avenue, 
and as Mr. Brantley *s residence was siyaated in 
the eastern part of the city, Laura had an 
6pportunity of seeing as she passed, a vast 
number of lofty, spacious, and noble-looking 
dwelling-houses, in the erection of which the 
pntrician families of Boston, have perhaps 
surpassed all the other aristocracies of the 
Union ; for sternly republican as are our laws 
and institutions, it cannot be denied that in 
private life every section of our common- 
wealth has its aristocracy. 

At length they stoj)ped at Mr. Brant1ey*s 
door, and Laura had a very polite reception 
from the lady of the mansion, an indolent, 
good-natured, insipid woman, the chief busi- 
ness of whose life was dress and company. 
Mr. Brantley bad purchased a large and hand- 
some house in the western part of the town, 
to which the family were to remove in the 
the course of the autumn, and it was Mrs. 
Brantley's intention when they were settled 
in their new and elegant establishment to get 
into a higher circle, and to have weekly Soir- 
ees. To make her pnrties the more attrac- 
tive, she was desirous of engaging some very 
pretty young lady, (a stranger with a new 
face) to pass the winter with her. She had 
but one child, a pert, forward girl about four- 
teen, thin, pale, and seeming * as if she 
suflfered a great deal in order to look pretty.* 
She sat, stood and moved, as if in constant 
pain from the tightness of her corsets, the 
smallness of her sleeve-holes, and the nar- 
rowness of her shoes. Her hafr, having been 
kept long during the whole period of her 
childhood, was exhausted with incessant 
tying, brushing and curling, and she was 
already obliged to make artificial additions to 
it. It was at this time, a mountain of bows, 
plaits, and pufls ; and her costume was in 
every respect that of a woman of twenty 
She was extremely anxious to come out,' as 
it is called, but her father insisted on her 
staying in, till she hud finished her education ; 
and her mother had been told that it was very 
impolitic to allow young ladies to * appear in 
society ' at too early an age, as they were always 
supposed to \)C older than they really were, 
and therefore would be the sooner considered 
pnpf-ed. 



After teu,Mrs. Brantley reclined herself idly 
in one of the rocking-chairs, Mr. Brantley 
retired to the back parlor to read undisturbed 
the evening papers, and Augusta took up 
some bead-work, while Laura looked over the 
souvenirs with which the center-table was 
strewed, 

. * How happy you must be. Miss Brantley,* 
said Laura, • to have it in your power to read 
so many new books.' 

' As to reading,' replied Augusta, * I never 
have any time to spare for that purpose, what 
with my music, and my dancing, and my 
lessons in French conversation, and my bead- 
work ;^hen I have every-day to go out shop- 
pio^ for I always toill choose every thing for 
myself. Mamma has not .the least idea of 
my taste ; at least, she never remembers it. 
And then there is always some business with 
the mantua-makers and milliners. And I 
have so many morning visits to pay with 
mamma — and in the afternoon I am generally 
so tired that I can do nothing but put on a 
wrapper, and throw myself on the bed, and 
sleep till it is time to dress for evening.' 

'Oh !' thought Laura Lovel, how differently 
do we pass our time at Rosebrook ! Is not this 
abeautiful engraving ?' she continued, holding 
one of the open souvenirs towards Augusta. 

*Yes — pretty enough,' replied Augusta, 
scarcely turning her head to look at it — 

* mamma, do not you think I had better have 
my green pelerine cut in scollops rather than 
in points ?' 

• I think,' replied Mrs. Brantley, • that scol- 
lops are the prettiest.' 

* Really mamma,' said Augusta, petulantly, 

* it is very peculiar in you to say so, when 
you ought to know that scollops hav# had 
their day, and that points have come round 
again.' 

* Very well then my love,' replied Mrs. 
Brantly indolently, * consult your own taste.' 

* That I always do,'8aid Augusta,halfasiAeto 
Laura, who addressing herself to Mrs. Brant- 
ley, made some inquiry about the last new 
novel, 

• I cannot say that iTiave read it,' answered 
Mrs. Brantley, • at least, I don't know that I 
have. Augusta, my love, do you recollect if 
you have heard me say any thing about the 
last new book — the — a — the — what is it you 
call it,*Miss Lovel ?' 

• La ! mamma,' said Augusta, • I should as 
soon expect you to write a book as to read 
one.' 

There was a pause for a minute or two. Au- 
gusta then leaning back towards her mother, 
exclaimed — » Upon second thought, I think I 
will have the gretn pelerine scolloped, and 
the blue one pointed. But the points shall j 
be squared at the ends — on that I am deter- 
mined.' 

Laura now tof»k up a volume of the juvenile 



annuul, entitled the Pearl, and said to Augus* 
ta — * You have, most probably, a complete 
set of the Pearl.' 

' After all mamma,' pursued Augusta, * but* 
terfly bows are much prettier than shell bows. 
What were you say mg just now. Miss Lovel, 
about my having a set of pearls ?— you may 
well ask,'— looking spitefully towards the back- 
parlor, in which her father was sitting. 
* Papa holds out that he will not give me a 
set till I am eighteen— and as to gold chains, 
and corals, and cornelians, I am sick of them, 
and I won't wear them at all — so you see me 
without any ornaments whatever, which you 
must think very peculiar.' 

Laura had tact enough to perceive that any 
further attempt at a conversation on books, 
would be- unavailing ; and she made some 
inquiry about the annual exhibition of pictures 
at the Athenseum. 

• I believe it is a very good one,' replied 
Mrs. Brantley. * We stopped there one day 
on our way to dine with some friends out of 
town. But as the carriage was waiting, ami 
the horses were impatient, we only stayed a 
few minutes, just long enough to walk round.' 

* Oh ! yes, mamma,* cried Augusta, * and 
don't you recollect we saw Miss Darford 
there in a new dress of lavender-colored 
grenadine, though grenadines having been* 
over these hundred years. And there was 
pretty Mrs. Lenham, as the gentleman call 
her, in a puce-coloured italianet, though 
italianets have been out for ages. And 
don't you remember Miss Grover's canary- 
colored reps bonnet, that looked as if it had 
been made in the ark. The idea of any one 
wearing reps ! — a thing that has not been seen 
since the flood ! Only think of reps !' 

Laura Lovel wondered what reps could 
possibly be. • Now I talk of bonnets,* pursu- 
ed Augusta ; • pray, mamma, did you tell Miss 
Pipingcord that I would have my Tuscan 
leghorn trimmed witli the lilac and green 
ribahd, instead of the blue and yellow ?' 

♦ Indeed,' replied Mrs. Brantley. • I found 
your cousin Mary so extremely ill this after- 
noon when I went to sec her, and my sister 
so very uneasy on her account, that I abso- 
lutely forgot to call at the milliner's as I had 
promised you.' 

* Was there ever any thing so vexatious 1' 
exclaimed, Augusta, throwing down her bead- 
work— ' Really, mamma, there is no trusting 
you at all. You never remember to do any 
thing you are desired.' And flying to the 
bell she rang it with violence. 

• I could think of nothing but poor Mary's 
danger,' said Mrs. Brantley, • and the twenty- 
five leeches that I saw on her forehead.' 

' Dreadful !' ejaculated Augusta. * But you 
might have supposed that the leeches would 
do her good, as of course they will. Here, 
William,' addresf^in^ the servant man that 

"■" ' O' 
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Iiad Just entered ; * run as if you were running 
for jour life to Miss Pipingcord, tiie milliner, 
And tell lier upon no account wiiatever, to 
trim Miss Brantley's Tuscan Legliorn wiili 
the blue and jrellotv riband that was decided 
on jesterd^. Tell her I iiave changed my 
fnind and resolved upon tlie lilac and green 
Fly as ifyou had not another moment to live, 
or Miss Pipingcord will have already trimmed 
lite bonnet with tlie blue and yellow.' 

' And then,' said Mrs. Brantley, ' go to 
Mrs. Aslimore's, and inquire how Miss Mary 
is this evening.' 

* Why, mamma,' exclaimed Augusta ; * aunt 
Ashmore lives so da from Miss Piptngcord*8 
(hat it wHl be ten or eleven o'clock before 
William gets back, and I shall be all tliat time 
on thorns to know if she hns not already 
disfigured my bomict with the viie blue and 
3^11ow,* 

* Yesterday,' said Mrs. Brantley, « you 
sdmired that very riband extremely.' 

* So I did,' replied Augusta, * but I have 
been thinking about it since, siid as I tell you, 
I have changed my mind. And now that I 
have set my heart upon the lilac and green, 1 
absolutely detest the blue and yellow.' 

' But I am really very anxious to know bow 
Mary is to-mght,' said Mrs. Brantley. 

* Oh !' replied Augusu, « I dare say the 
leeches have relieved 4ier. And i( they have 
not, no doubt Dr. Wsirrch will order twenty- 
five more — or something else that will answer 
the purpose.— She is in very good hands— I 
aQi certain that in the morning we shall hear 
she is considerably better. At all events I 
mil not wear the hateful blue and yellow 
riband^William what are you standing for ?' 

The man turned to leave the room, but 
Mrs. Brantley called tiim back. ' William,' 
said she, * tell one of the women to go to Mrs. 
Ashmore's and inquire how Miss Mary is.' 

* Eliza and Matilda are both out,* sajid Wil- 
liam, * and Louisa is cryipg with the tooth- 
ache, and steaming tier face over hot lierbs— 7 
I guess she won't be willing to walk so far in 
the niglit-air, just out of the steam.' 

* William !' exclaimed Augusta, stamping 
with her foot, ' don't stand here talking, but 
go at onoe ; there's not a moment to lose, 
Tell Miss Pipingcord if she has put on that 
horrid ribin, she must take it off again, and 
chai^ it in the bill, if she pretends she can't 
afibrd to lose it« ss I dare say she will— and 
tell her to be sure and send the bonnet home 
early in the morning— I am dying tonsee it.' 

To all this Laura Lovel had sat listening m 
amazement, and could scarcely conceive the 
possibility of the mind of so young a girl 
being totally absorbed in things tliat concern- 
ed nothing but external appearance. She had 
yet to learn that a passion for dress, when 
thoroughly excited in the female bosom, and 
carried to excess, has a direct tendency to 



cloud the understanding, injiu*e the temper, 
and harden the heart. 

Till the return of William, Augusta seemed 
indeed to be on thorns. At last he came, and 
broughC with him the bonnet, trimmed with the 
blue and yellow. Augusta snatched it out of 
the bandbox, and stood speechless with pas- 
sion, and W«lliam thus delivered his message 
from the milliner— 

* Miss Pippincod sends word that she had 
riband ed the bonnet afore I come for it — she 
says she has used up all her laylock green for 
another lady's bonnet, as chose it this very 
afternoon ; and she guesses you won\ stand 
no cliance of finding no more of it, if you 
sarch Boston through ; and she snys, sb 
shew you all her ribands yesterday, and yo< 
chose tlie yellow blue yourself, and she hanH 
got no more ribands as you'd be likely to like. 
Them's her very words.' 

* How I hate milliners !' exclaimed Augus- 
ta, and ringing for the maid that always 
assisted her in undressing, she flounced out 
of the room and went to bed. 

* Miss Lovel,' said Mrs. Brantley, smiling, 
*yoii must excuse dear Augusta. She is 
extremely sensitive about every thing, and 
that is the reason she is apt to give way to 
Ihese little fits of irritation.' 

Laura retired to her room, grieving to 
think how unamiable a young girl might be 
made, by the indulgence of an inordinate 
passion for dress. 
Augusta's cousin Mary did not die. 
The following day was to have been devoted 
to shopping, and to making some additions to 
the simple wardrobe of Laura Lovel, for 
which purpose her father had given her as 
much money aShe could possibly spare. But 
it rained till late in the allernoon, and Mrs, 
Brantley's coach was out of order, and the 
Brantleys (like many other families that keep 
carriages of their own) could not conceive the 
possibility of hiring a similar vehicle upon 
any exigency whatever. 

It is true that the present case was in real- 
ity no e;[igency at all ; but Mrs. Biantley and 
her daughter 9seroed"io insider it as such, 
from the one watching the clouds all day as 
she sat at the window, in her rocking-chair, 
and the other wandering about like a troubled 
spirit, fretting all the time, and complaining 
of the weather. Laura got through t^e hours 
very well, between reading Souvenirs, (almost 
tlie only books in the house,) and writing a 
long letter, to inform her family of her safe 
arrival, and to describe her journey. To- 
wards evening, a coach was heard to stop at 
the door, and tliere was a violent ringing, 
followed by a loud sharp voice in the entry, 
inquiring for Mrs. Brantley, who started from 
her rocking-chair, as Augusta exclaimed 
• Miss Frainptoii I — I know 'tis Miss Framj)- 
ton !' The young lady rushed into the hall, 
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while her mother advanced a few steps, and 
Mr. Brantley threw down his paper, and has- 
tened into the front-parlor with a look that 
expressed anything but satisfaction.. 

There was no time for cpnmient br pre- 
paration.— -The sound was heard of baggage 
depositing, and in a few moments Augusta 
returned to tlie {larlor, hanging lovingly on the 
arm of a lady in a very handsome traveling 
dress, who flew to Mrs. Brantley and kissed - 
her familiarly, and then shook hands with her 
husband, and was introduced by him, to our 
heroine. 

Miss Frampton was a fashionable looking 
woman of no particular age. Her figure was 
^ood, but her features were the contrary, and 
lie expression of her eye was strikingly bad. 
She liad no relations, but she talked incess- 
antly of her jyiends — ^for so she called every 
person whom she ever knew by siglU, provided 
always that they were presentable people. 
She had some property, on the income of 
which she lived,' exercising close economy in 
every thing but dress.— Sometimes she board- 
ed out, and sometimes she bBleted herself on 
one or other of these said friends, having no 
.scruples of delicacy to deter her from eagerly 
availing herself of the slightest hint that might 
be construed into the semblance of an invita- 
tion. In short, she was assiduous in trying 
to get acquainted with every body from whom 
any thing was to be gained, flattering theni to 
their faces, though she abused them behind 
their backs. Still, strange to tell, she had 
succeeded in forcing her way iuto the out- 
works of what is called society. She drest 
welL professed to know every body, and to 
go everywhere, was au fait to all the gossip of 
the day, and could always furnish ample food 
for the too prevailing appetite for scandal. 
Therefore, though every one disliked Miss 
Frampton, still every one tolerated her ; and 
tliough a notorious calumniator, she excited 
so much fear, tliat it was generally thonght 
safer to keep up some slight intercourse with 
her, jtlian to^^affront her by throwing her off 
entirely. ^^ 

Philudel|>hia was her usual place of resi- 
dence ; but she had met the Brantley family 
at the Saratoga Springs, had managed to 
accompany them to New- York on their way 
home, had boarded at Bunker's during the 
week they stayed at that house, had assisted 
them in their ^hopping expeditions, and pro- 
fessed a violent regard for Augusta, who 
professed the same for her. Mrs. Brantley's 
slight intimation • she should be glad to see 
her if ever she came to Boston,' Miss Framp- 
ton had now taken advantage of, on pretext 
of benefitting by change of air. Conscious 
of her faded looks, but still hoping to [)^i^B 
for a young woman, she protended always to 
be in precarious health, though of this there 
was seldom any proof positive. 
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On being introduced to Laura Lovel, as 
to a young lady on a visit to the familyt Miss 
Frampton. wlio at once considered her an 
interloper, surveyed our heroine from head 
to foot, with something like a sneer, and 
exchanged significant glances with Augusta. 

As soon as Miss Frampton had taken her 
seat, • My dear Mrs. Brantley,' said she, • how 
delighted I am to see you ! And my sweet 
Augusta toe ! Why she has grown a perfect 
sylph I' 

Al\er bearing this, Augusta could not keep 
her seat five minutes together, but wag gliding 
and flitting about all the remainder of the 
evening, and hovering round MissFrampton*6 
chair. 

Miss Frampton continued, * Yes, my deaf 
Mrs. Brantley, my health has, as usual, been 
extremely delicate. My friends have been 
seripusly alarmed for me, and all my physi- 
cians have been quite miserable on my ac- 
count. Dr. Dengue has been seen driving 
through the streets like a madman, in his 
haste to get to me. Poor man — ^you must have 
heard the report of his suffering Mrs. Smithes 
baby to die with the croup, from neglecting 
to visit it, which if tree, was certainly in very 
bad taste. However, Dr. Dengue is one of 
my oldest friends, and a most charming man, 

* But, as I was saying, my health still con- 
tinued delicate, and excitement was unani- 
mously recommended by the uiedical gentle- 
men—excitement and ice-cream. And as 
soon as this was known in society, it is in- 
credible how many parties were made for me, 
and how many excursions were planned on 
my account. I had carriages at my doorway 
and night. My friends were absolutely drag- 
ging me from each other's arms. Finally 
they all suggested enth^e change of air, and 
total change of scene. So I consented to tear 
myself awhile from my beloved Philadelphia, 
and pay you my promised visit in Boston.' 

* We are much obliged to you,' said Mrs. 
Brantley. • And really,' pursued Miss Framp- 
ton, * I had 60 many engas;e^|p|^its or my 
hands, that I had fixed five different days for 
starting, and disappointed five different es- 
corts. My receiving-room was like a lev^ 
every morning at visiting hours, with young 
gentlemen of fashion, coming to press their 
services, as is always the case wlien it is 
reported in Philapclphia that Miss Frampton 
has a disposition to travel. A whole proces- 
sion of my friends accompanied me to the 
steamboat, and I believe I had more than a 
dozen elegant smelling-bottles presented to 
me — as it is universally known how much I 
always suffer during a journey, being deadly 
sick on the water, and in a constant state of 
nervous agitating while riding.' 

• And who did you come with at last ?' 
asked Mrs, Brantley. 

* Oh ! with my friends the Twambcrlcys, 



of your city,' replied Miss Frampton. ' The 
whole family had been at Washington, and 
as soon as I lieard they were In Philadelphia 
on their return home, I sent to inquire^that 
is, or rather, I mean ihty sent to inquire as 
soon as they came to town, and heard thai I 
intended visiting Boi^ton-^hey sent to inquire 
if I would make them happy by joining their 
party.' 

Well,' observed Mr. Brantley, • I cannot 
imagine how you got along with all the Twam- 
berleys. Mr. Twamberley, besides being a 
clumsy fat man, upwards of seventy years 
old, and lame with the gout, and nearly quite 
deaf, and having cataracts coming on both 
iLeyes, is always obliged to travel with his silly 
Voung wife, and the eight children of her first 
husband, and I should think he had enough 
to do in taking care of himself and them. I 
wonder you did not prefer availing yourself 
of the politeness of some of the single gentle 
men you mentioned.' 

* Oh !' replied Miss Frampton, • any of 
them would have been too happy, as they 
politely expesssd it, to have had the pleasure 
of waiting on me to Boston. Indeed, I knew 
not how to make a selection, beingiunwiUing 
to offend any of them by a preference. And 
then again, it is always in better taste for 
young ladies to travd, and indeed to go every 
where, under the wing of a married woman. 
I doat upon chaperones, and by coming with 
this family, I had Mrs. Twamberley to mat- 
ronize me. I have just parted with them all 
at (heir own <loor, wliere they were set down 

Mr. Brantley smiled when he thought of 
Mrs. Twamberley (who had been married to 
hec first husband at fifteen, and was still a 
blooming girlish looking womtin) mntronizjng 
the faded Miss Frampton, so evidently by 
many years her senior. 

Lauia Lovel, though new to the world, had 
sufficient good sense and penetration to 
perceive almost immediately ,that Miss Framp- 
ton was a woman of much vanity and preten- 
sion, and she was in the habit of talking with 
great exaggeration ; and in a short time she 
mor^ than suspectet^ that many of her asser- 
tions were arrant falsehoods— ^a fact that was 
well known to all those numerous i>ersons 
thatftliss Frampton called her/Wcnrf*. 

Tea was now brought in and Miss Framp- 
toirtool^ occasion to relate in what manner she 
had discovered that the famous silver urn of 
that charming family, the Sam Kettlethorps, 
was, in reality only plated — that her particular 
favorites, the Joe Sowerbys, showed such 
bad taste at their great terrapin supper, as to 
have green hock-glasses for the champaigne ; 
and that those delightful people, the Bob 
Skutterbys, the first time they attempted the 
new style of heater? at a venison dinner, had 
them filled with spirits of turpentine, instead 
of spirits of wine. 



Next morningf Miss Frampton did not 
appear at the breakfast table, bat had her first 
meal carried into her room, mid Augusta 
breakfasted with her. Between them, Laum 
Lovel was discussed ait full length, and their 
conclusioil was, slie bad not a single good fes- 
tors— that her complexion was nothing.her fig- 
ure nothing,and her dress worse than nothing. 

' I don't svrppose,' said Augusta, " that her 
father has given her much money to bring to 
town, with her.' 

To be sure he has not,' replied Miss 
Frampton, * if he is only a poor country 
clergyman. I think it was in very bad taste 
for him to let ber com^ at alU' 

' WeU,' said Augusta, * we roust take her a 
shopping this morning, and try to get her 
fitted outfSo as to make a deeent appearance at 
Nahaot,as we were going thither in a few days.' 

^ Then I have come just in the right tioie,' 
said Miss Frampton. * Naliant is the very 
place I wish to visit— -My sweet friend Mrs. 
Dick Pewsey has given me such an account 
of it. She says there is considerable style 
there. Slic passed a week at Nabant when 
she came to Boston last summer,' 

• Oh ! I remember her,' cried Augusta. 
* She^was a mountain of blonde lace.' 

• Yes,' observed Miss Frampton, • and not 
an inch of that blonde haayet been paid for, or 
ever will be. I know it from good authority.* 

[To be Oontinucd.] 

lS¥e%t Point. 

* Bemiit are the memorioB liakled wilb thee, 

Bonst of a glory hallowed land ! 
Hope of Uie valiant and the free, 

Uomeof tbelryoulhAal aoldier band.* 

If each bright spot on earth is indeed 
benignantly shone upon by some * bright par- 
ticular star* in night's glorious canopy, then 
may we hope that the hallowed one whkb we 
have named is under no despicable influence. 
Hallowed by the footsteps of Wasliington 
and' Kosciusko ; consecrated by a nation to 
the Spartanrlike training of a few devoted 
eons ; nor less sacredly secluded by nature 
as the scene of retirement and sttidy ; it seems 
alike calculated to please Uie pensive sage 
and the aspiring youthful soldier ; while even 
female loveliness vouclisafes to paint its mem- 
ories in hues of hope and brightness, as the 
' boiut of a glory hallowed land,'' 

Courteous reader, if it lists ever been your 
privilege, of a gentle summer's day, to sail 
down the picturesque river Hudson, are yon 
not glad to recognize the lovely scene here 
presented, as the view of West-Porat from 
the HigUands ? You have passed by New- 
burgh and are entering the mountain gap, 
through which the waters have forced their 
rugged way. They seem baffled in the strug- 
gle, and you glance forward to the stern shore 
which seemed to repel their progress ; saying 
to the proud wave, * thus far shalt thou come^ 
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«nd BO fftfiher ;* when suddenly your eye is 
arreM«il by ottr nation's flag, proudly flying 
over a little sunny pinin, a chance nook, where 
nature aeems to have rested ere she b^an 
to pye the circumjacent nKHintains, and 
where signs of martial pomp soon announce 
the location of the military academy. In 
the foregrocmd is the new and spacioas 
Hotel, where my comrivtal host sunds waiting 
to receivt you ; beyond it are the academic 
tialls, Ihe barracks, ehapel and mess-house, 
appropriated to the cadets ; and on the right 
are the eomfbruble dweUings* allotted as 
quarters (or the acadeoiic sfficers. On the 
left, at the angle of the plain, are the traees 
of Fort CNnton ; and on the right, towering 
far above OamplowB, the sobarb occupied by 
voldiers and citizens, stands Fort Putnam, on 
Bfonnt Independence, Tenerabie in its ruins^* 
«tem momunent of a stemet age, which Bur- 
irived the attempts of treason and the as- 
saults of tyranny, oriy to yield its haUowed 
materials to the descrating hands of a rapa- 
«ioos owner,* Of the three mooumaats 
wbieh now meet your eye, the one on the. 
right, and nearest to you, on a projecting 
tongue of land bordered with thick groves, is 
the Cadets' Monnmem, effected to the mem- 
ory of the deceased offieers and cadets ef the 
«cademy. It cost $lM/90. The central one 
iiear<he flagstaff',is a cenotaph, erected by 
General Brown, to the memory of Col. 
Eleazer E. Wood, an eariy and distinguished 
graduate of the academy, who fell at the sortie 
of Fort Erie, in iai4. And the monument 
on the left, over the leveled redoubt or ciu- 
dd of Furt Clinton, is sacred to Koscitoko. 
It was completed in i8t9, by the corps of 
cadets, at an expense of near J5000. You 
now approach the wharf just beyond which is 
the rock, from which a ehain was stretched 
across the river, in the time of the revolution 
to prevent the passage of British vessels. 
They broke it, however, Jn 1777, when they 
forced the passage of the highlands ; and 
some links of it, near tliree feet long, and of 
bar-iron near two inches square, are still 
preserved in the store-house^ 

The Military Academy was contemplated 
at an early period of our national existence ; 
with a view to the preservation of military 
knowledge, and the enforcement of a uniform 
disciplme in our arui^. As early as 1790, 
General Kuox, then secreury of War, in a 
report on the organisation of the m'ditia. says : 
* Either efllcient institutions must be estab- 
lished for the military education of youth, 
and the knowledge acquired therein be diffu- 
sed throughout the country by the means of 
rotation; of the militia must be formed of 

* It if not more than twenty years since tiie owner of an 
a4i«eent tkrm, flndins Fort Puinam to be wltbin bis limits, 
as established by United Sutes commissioners, fvroceeded 
to demolish tlie Port, using the materials for fences. Itc. 
lo compel the government to purchase it at an exorbitant 
jiriev. TWt was flaatty dene. 



substitutes, nfter the manner of the militia of 
Great Britain. If the United States possess 
the ^ vigor of mind to establish the first insti- 
tiitk)n, it may be reasonably expected to pro- 
duce tbe^most unequivocal advantages. A 
glorious national spirit wiU be introdnced, 
with its extensive train of political consequen- 
ces.' In 1793, General Washington, in his 
annual mesfiage to Congress, suggests the 
inquiry, * wheUier a material feature in the 
improvement' of the system of military de- 
fence, * ought not to be, to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the study of tliose brandies of the 
art, which can scascely ever be attained by 
practise alone.' And in his annual -message 
of 1796, he says : *• The institution of a mili* 
tary academy is also recommended by cogent 
reasons. However pacific the general policy 
of a nation may be, it ought never to be with- 
out an adequate stock of military knowledge 
for emefgencies^— -Whatever ailment may 
be drawn from particular examples, superfi- 
cially viewed, a thorough examination of the 
subject will evince that the art of war is 
extensive and complicated ; tliat it demands 
nnicb previous stu^y ; and that the possess- 
ion of it, in its most improved and perfect 
state, is always of great moment to the secu- 
rity of a nation. This, therefore, ought to be 
a serious care of every government ; and for 
this purpose, an academy, where a regular 
course of instruction b given, is an obvious 
expedient which different nations have suc- 
cessfolly employed.' 

On the 7th of May, 1794, Congress passed 
an act providing for a corps of artillerists and 
engineers, to consist of four battalions, to 
each of which, eight cadets were to be attach- 
ed ; making it the duty of the Secretary of 
war to procure, at.tlie public expense, the 
necessary books, instruments and apparatus, 
for the use and benefit of said corps. This 
was the first introduction of cadets as a grade 
of officers in the army of the United Sutes. 
The term cadttt derived from the French, 
signifying a younger son, was previously 
applied in England to those young gentlemen, 
who seeking the sitbafion, were trained for 
public employment, particularly in the service 
of the East India Company. In our own 
army it signifies an officer ranking between a 
lieutenant and a sergeant ; this grade havibg 
been confined to the pupils of the military 
academy since its establishment. 

In 1798, Congress authorized the raising 
of an additional regiment of artillerists and 
engineers, and increased the number of cadets 
to 56. In July of the same year, the Presi- 
dent was empowered, by another act to 
appoint four teachers of the arts and sciences 
necessary for the instruction of this corps. 
Thus, although die cadets were not collected 
in one point, nor buildings erected for pur- 
poses of education ; still the principle upon 



which the present institution rests was fuHy 
sanctioned ; a new grade was created in tlie 
army to which young men were exclusively 
entitled to be admitted ; and means were 
provided for their education in the science of 
war, that they might be fitted for sutions of 
command. 

The military academy was established by 
an act of Congress, March 16th, 1802, by 
which the military peace establishment was 
determined. By this act the artillerists and 
engineers were made to constitute two dis- 
tinct corps. To Cie corps of engineers were 
attached ten cadets. The 27th section pro- 
vided that the said corps, when organized, 
shall be stationed at West-Point, in the 
State of New- York, and shall constitute a 
military ncadcmy/ It is also provided that 
the senior engineer officer present shall be 
superintendent of the academy ; and author- 
ized the purchase of the necessary books, 
implements, and appamtus, for tlie use and 
benefit of the institution. In the following 
year, another net, dated February S8, 1803, 
empowered the President to appoint one 
teacl)er of the French language, and one 
teacher of drawing. 

Six years after, Mr. Jefllerson, then Presi- 
dent, and who had previously expressed some 
doubts of the constitutionality of the academy, 
thus calls the attention of Congress to the 
subject of its welfare : * The scale on which 
the military academy at West-Point was 
originaUy established, is become too limited 
to furnish the number of well instructed sub- 
jects in the different branches of artillery and 
engineering, which the public service calls 
for. The chief engineer, having been in- 
structed to consider the subject, and to 
propose an augmentation, which might render 
tlie establishment commensurate with the 
present circumstances of the country, has 
made his report, which I now transmit for 
the consideration of Congress. The plan 
suggested by him of removing the institution 
to this plMHH (Washington) is also worthy of 
attcantion. Besides the advantage of placing 
it under the immediate eye of the government! 
k may render its benefits common to the 
naval department ; and will furnish opportu- 
nities of selecting on better information, tlie 
characters most qualified to fulfill the duties 
which the public service may call for.' The 
proposad to remove the academy to Washing- 
ton, like seveitd subsequent ones,was promptly 
negatived; but on the above recommendation, 
an act was passed, increasing the corps of 
cadets by 1&6 additional members. 

And in 18 1£, after the favorable notice of 
President Madison, Congress passed an act 
dated April 29, which declares that 'the 
military academy shall consist of the corps of 
engineers, and the following professors and 
assistants, in addition |o^lbevie%c|i^^f 
Digitized by'^ 
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French and drawing already provided for, 
viz : A professor of cxperimeiual and natural 
philosophy ; a professor of mathematics ; a 
professor of the art of engineering ; with an 
assistant for each.' A chaplain was also to 
be appointed, and required to officiate as 
professor of geography, ethics and history. 
The number of cadets was limited to 260, the 
prerequisites for admission, the term of study 
smd service, and the rate of pay and emolu- 
ments were prescribed. 

Such were the essential provisions for 
establishing the military academy ; and not- 
ivithstanding repeated efforts to change them, 
they still remain unaltered. The documen- 
tary history above given, is extracted froa»|trical eujryey of our coast. 



Col. Johnson*8 able report to the House of 
Representatives, dated May 17, 1834; a 
document which shows in detail how fully 
this institution has received the sanction and 
support of all the great statesmen of our 
nation, from the first establishment of our 
federal government. It also shows how un- 
founded are the prejudices which have been 
locally excited against the academy ; and how 
substantial have been the benefits by which it 
has sought to repay the country for her 
maternal care and support. 
The old buildings first occupied by the 



academy are long since gone to decay, and 
demolished. In 1812, the jurisdiction of 250 
acres of land was ceded by New-York to the 
United States ; and an appropriation of 
512,000 having been made for the erection of 
quarters, the mess-hall, chapel, and south 
barracks were begun, and completed in the 
following year. The three brick ediices 
nearest the mess-hall, were erected in 18 Id- 
le, and the other three nearest the flag-staff 
on the same line, in 1820—21. The north 
barracks were buHt in 1817. Of the three 
stone dwellings west of the f)ag-staff, the 
farthest was erected in 1821 ; the others in 
1825 — ^26. The hospital and hotel were built 
in 1828 — ^29: and the ordinance or gun- 
house, in 1830. Appropriations have been 
made for a gymnasium and a chapel, which 
are now under construction. The water- 
works, for supplying all the buildings with 
water, or extinguishing fire were completed in 
1830, at an expense of ^4,500. The annual 
expense of the academy is stated at 51 l^iOOO ; 
averaging about $^^ for each cadet. This 
is one-fourth less than the average cost of 
each cadet, prior to 1817, which was not less 
than J550 per annum. The library is well 
selected, 6f military, scientific and historical 
works, containing nearly 10,000 volumes. 
The phflosophical apparatus lately received 
from France is extensive, and constructed 
witli the latest improvements. The chemical 
laboratory and mineralogical cabinet yet re- 
quire enlargement. 
Our biographical history of the academy 



shall be brief. Its superintendence was 
enti*usted in its early stages to General Jona 
than Williams, ex-qfficio, as chief of the corps 
of engineers. During this period from 1802 
to 1812, the number of cadets wa8%mall, and 
the total number of graduates was only 71. 
This may satisfactorily answer the question, 
why we do not find more of them among the 
distinguished men of our countiy. The only 
professors recorded during this period, are 
George Barron, and afterwards Francis R. 
Hassler, professors of mathematics ; Francis 
De Masson teacher of French, and Christian 
E. Z^eller, of drawing. *Mr. Hasslar is now 
employed by the government on a trigonome- 



From 1812 to 18 19, the academy was plaeed 
under the direction of the succeeding chief 
engineer. General Joseph G. Swift. Among 
the professors, were the Rev. Adam Empie, 
chaplain ; Andrew Ellicott, professor of 
mathematics ; Col. Jared Mansfield, profes- 
sor of natural philosophy ; and Captain 
AJden Partridge professor of engineering. 
[Concladed la our next.] 
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Antoinette TomazewsUy 

THK HEROINS OF POLAND. 

AirroiNETTK ToMAZKwsKi, wss bom in 
1814, in the district of Rosienia, inSamogitia. 
The daughter of noble and wealthy parents, 
she was educated in tlie convent of Krose by 
ihe nuns of the order of St. Benedict. Of 
middling stature, but admirably proportioned, 
with a profusion of dark auburn hair, her fine 
features, and her large and expressive blue 
eyes wearing a grave and melancholy expres- 
sion. Antoinette possessed at once the body 
and soul of an Amazon. Endowed with the 
im^gination,the heart of fire.and the native her- 
oism which is the appanage oftjie Lithuanian 
Samogitian women, she never heard the name 
of her country without the liveliest emotions. 
She had long been distinguished among her 
companions for her romantic enthusiasm, and 
her profound devotion to the worship of Pol- 
ish nationality. With what transports, with 
what avidity did she treasure up every thing 
relative to the ancient glory of Poland, and 
what burning tears she shed on listening to 
the history of her country's disasters, and 
the recital of the odious despotism under 
which it groaned. On these occasions her 
beautiful eyes would sparkle with indignation 
and patriotism, and her proud heart panted 
for the hour of revenge. 

When this hour at length arrived, Antoin- 
ette was scarcely sixteen, but on the first 
news of the rising, the maiden's resolution 
was taken. Disregarding her tender age, 
her sex, and her weakness she forgot even 
the tears of her family, for the voice of 



her coumry was even more powerftd than 
that of nature. She quitted her convent, 
and addressing one last adiea to the happjr 
scenes of her childhood, she joined €ku8- 
ewski, one of the insurgent chiefs in the 
district of Rosienia. 

When Antoinette Tomazewski tcnvred in 
the Saroogkian canity, It resounded with tlie 
cry of enthusiasm and sympathy. We know 
not which the most to admire, her-tnu9S06»- 
dant beauty or her exalted patriotioni. But 
it was not th^ bomoge that sha went there 
to seek.— 'Faithful to the noble feeiinfi that 
actuated lier, she went imroediiAely to the 
chief, explained to him eloquently and in hw 
words her motives^ and demanded a horse 
and arms. She was enHeted in a body of 
horse, in a few days she coold wield ber lance 
as well as any of her companions. From that 
moment she unsexed herself for the serviee of 
her country. Attached as a private soldier 
to the corps of Gflteewski« clothed hi the 
unifbrm,8nd armed depied ffwop,reserving for 
herself in case of misfortune a poignard, i^mcIi 
she concealed in her girdle, she was pieaent 
with the corps in every action, and gallantlj 
braved both danger and death.— In a charge 
which was made at Bfanknnir in Soroogilio, 
the young Antoinette performed prodigies of 
valor. Generals Qeilgad ^nd Chlopoweki 
commanded in this action, in which a regiment 
of Circassian cavalry harassed severely the 
the rear of the Polish columns.-^Unable to 
keep the field against an enemy ten times 
more numerous, it became necessary to check 
this hot pursuit, and the Polisb cavalry 
were in consequence ordered to charge the 
Circassians. Antoinette rushed forward whb 
them ; with eyes flashing ^rt, her fiice burn- 
ing with rage, the young heroine penetrated 
into the thickest of the Muscovite ranks, giving 
an example of heroic courage to ber country- 
men, who soon dispersed thQ enemy. Geil- 
gud, /DMopowskl,. and all their stofif were 
overwhelmed with admiration and astonish- 
ment ; and on returning to the camp, after 
the defeat of the enemy, the yomig heroine 
was received amid long and entlmeiastic hur- 
ras. The hour of defeat for the Polish cause 
at length sounded, but Antoinette was unmo- 
ved. Following the retreat of the army she 
was present in the action of Schoode, and 
distinguished herself in several other afifairs, 
particulary otPowendeme, where she received 
the epaulets of a sub-lieutenant as a recom- 
pense for her courage. Possessing the noblest 
attributes of a warrior, she was a model of 
patience and resignation during the periods 
of diflkulty and distress. She const^ed her 
companions by holding out to them the hopes 
of a brighter future. Throughout a harass- 
ing retreat, amid the fatigues of the bivouac, 
and privations of every kind, never once did 
a complaint or an expression of regret escape 
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Iier lip0. One might have supijosed twenty 
years of service had innured her to ilie hard- 
ships of a camp. From the commencement 
of her career, so reserved and so dignified 
was her demeanor, that she inspired her 
comrades with feelings of the profoundest 
veneration and deference. In the garb of an 
Ajnason, they learnt to respect a young 
maiden whom an exalted spirit of patriotism 
had driven from the cloister to the battle field. 
At length, when every hope was lost, when 
nothing more was to be done in Lithuania. 
Tomasewski, followed the fatal fortunes oft 
the Army, and entered Prussia with the corps 
or General Rohland. There, on the recital of 
her adventurous life and her perilous exploits, 
she became an object of universal interest, 
admiration, and hospitality. Both Prussians 
and Poles were lost in wonderment at the 
aspect of a maiden who had made a campaign 
as a private soldier, and gained at the point 
of the lance, tlie epaulets of a sub-lieutenant. 
Antoinette has married since a Polish 
officer ; a warm admirer of her herobm and 
virtue. The duties of a wife and mother 
have doubtless subdued the grief of that 
ardentand patriotic soul. But the annihilation 
of her country and wreck of all those pleasing 
illusions of her youth will strew her future 
career with bitterness and sorrow. One of 
those powerfully constituted minds that de- 
light in splendid actions, the part of Antoin- 
ette Toniazewski was to fight for Poland, and 
ber unceasing prayer to see her free. But 
fate has ordained it otherwise, and doomed 
her to be one of the victims of barbarism and 
despotism. 
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For Ui« Rural Repository. 

On Alfeciatton. 

* She liM moat charmi wbo to tbe moft sincere.' 
WuxN we observe affectation usurping the 
tlirone of reason, we> justly suspect that there 
exist but few of those natural traits of char- 
aeter, which have in every age delighted and 
fascinated mankind. There is indeed, scarce- 
ly any failing, which is more generally disliked, 
than this. It creates in the mind sentiments 
of disgust, which are not without th^reatest 
difficulty effaced. Let her who practices 
affectation, posiless every external charm, 
apd tvery internal accomplishment, tliey will 
not lessen our dislike, or soften our disap- 
probation, but rather increase them. When 
we chance to see a female having some pre- 
tensions to beauty, * but few to sense,' assume 
tliis quality, we are neither surprised nor 
astonished ; but when we see one, possessing 
a refined soul, and an enlightened mind make 
use of this little art, wo arc more strongly 
inclined to censuro her conduct, as she by 
the means .sinks herself to the. level of iliosc 



who have nothing but their external charms 
whereof to boast ; and also renders herself 
ridiculous and contemptable In the circle of 
her acquaintance and in tlie eyes of the world. 
Affectation almost totally obscures feminine 
beauty, by eradicating in the mind sincerity, 
the brightest ornament of female excellence ; 
it renders ridiculous the most sensible of our 
sex ; it taints the most exquisite beauty ; it 
injures the -sensibility, and blunts the finer 
feelings of the soul ; it is tbe enemy of friend- 
ship, and the poison of social intercourse 
In a word, affectation cankers every' virtue, 
and taraisbes tvery accomplishment— renders 
those wh« are infected with it, unhap{>y them- 
selves, and disagreeable to the worlj; 

Settiico otJT IK LiFC. — ^Tho anxiety of 
accumulating something for their children. If 
not enough for theii^ entire support, at least 
enough to set them well afloat in life, is very 
common among parents. It is injudicious 
and arises from parental weakness. Educate 
your children well and you have done enough 
for them— let them take care of themselves ; 
teach them to depend upon their own strength, 
and this only can be done by putting them 
upon their own strength— -in no other way 
can they acquire strength. Setting a young 
man afloat upon the wealth accumulated by 
his father, is like tying bladders under the 
arms of a swimmer— -or rather one that can- 
not swim without them ; ten chances to one 
he will lose bis bladders and his sole depend- 
ence, and then where is he ? Teach him while 
young to swim a little with his oivn strength^ 
and then chuck him into the stream of life to 
take care of himself without any extrenuous 
helps. Under such circumstances he will be 
likely to buffet the waves with far more suc- 
cess.— 5a/cTO Observer. 

A Swiss Retort.— A French officer, 
quarreling wUh a Swiss, reproached him with 
his country's vice of fighting on either side 
for money, * while we Frenchmen,' said he 
♦ fight for honor.' ' Yes, sir,' replied the 
Swiss, * every one fights for that he most 
wants.' 
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A NSW VoLUBiB. — Again, at the commencement of 
a new stage in its journey, we commend the 
Repository to the good will and patronage of our 
friends and the public at large. No exertions shall 
be spared on our part to render the Thirteenth volume, 
by decorations and every other means in our power, 
as acceptable to our numerous patrons as any of its 
predecestturs; but as our prospectus is before them, a 
repetition here of our arrangements respecting it were 
altogether unnecessary, we sliall tliercfore conclude, 
hoping by a faithful discharge of tlie duties wc owe 
tlicni ty merit a g^ntinuaacc of Uicir fuvor. 



SUMMAKY. 

Accident^— Twomen, WilUaiu SnUlb and Henry FnXy 
laborera In the vldnlty of this thy, were drownvd by th«r 
cajMising of a boot, on the 5lh HnfL. 

The llarpcrt have put to proM anothcrr e^ti«n of Mr. 
Byrant*8 pociM—Weir baa farniabed « vignette, and it i« 
to be printed in a style WorUiy of lb« compatitions oftMs 
fine American bard. 

During the lecond weelt iif May, the number of iiuttVM' 
uals wbo stopped at Detroit on thetr pll^rlniiigeto the f«nU« 
reftions of tbe west, amonnted to one thousand a day 

Upwards of twelfe thousand six hinidred emigranta 
arrived in tbe port of New-Yoric during last month. Tta« 
great proportion of these strangers were mechanics. 

Captain Marry^, h la said, clears ubie thoosMld dollani 
yearly by bii writings. 

It IS said that tbe Creek nmh>n can bring Into iba fteltf 
seven ttaottaand Warriors-^this ia n larger force tbao the 
entire ormv of the United States. 

The whip manufactory at WeatfieM, Maasachusettir, 
turn* out five ifiindred thousand dollars worth In a year, 
fiffd intelligence for horsaa. 

^hie newspaper in whirh i. Sheridan Knowlea hi enga- 
ged, is to have a capital of f300,000! basldea Auditors, 
Trustees, and Backers ! ! 

Coh^Ltaea of Florida, owoar of a plantation which wai« 
devastated by the Indians, is said to have lost •4O,00U; 
being the greateat loas svatalaed by any individual in the 
Territory. 

lietters CotttRlniniT llemltt«]ices« 

R0ceivtd al this Q0fie, rmding Wednttday Itul^ dfdueting 
tke aniount tfPwtUigtpitid, 

p. V. 0. Ui'injiHion, K. V f 1,(K) : i*. M. Pjtlai^in' Bf idffi-, 
K* V, f lilH) ; r. M. HrtHtliacSil, Vu fj^iHJ ; K. VV. *\ We*^ 
pori, it fl.lMJ; J, J, Kifi(Jer**»<jJt, N. V.fajW; J G. ^- 

iiuyhiiul, N. Y.^IM; C. P. Tiu^a Villar'^t Ph^ fliM, 
P. M. L'ln*|i(itvine, i.:u §lj»ir C. ti. 11. CuyahrrBa riilli,0. 
aS^mi ; U. K. Uiiiv Uijnrm^^ N, V, f4,W; J. i<, M. Crrt-*- 
tmvfr, Prt. «1.<W; P. K* Bhiiwdeck, ?«. Y. eX,W j E, li. It. 
Mi»i.Eiw.N, V- m,W; M.tML.Tffty, W. Y.fUOU: J. 11- 
Csic, 4 tariitrf, N, Y, $5,mi', W. C. Tray, Ultli. $3,00;- 
T.N. AtiieB*, N. Y. ^IcJ,(Wl W. A. l\ W^turiitvCi, #5^*,' 
F. M. H. yiusletiijUfy, Ci. f l,UO: f\ W. A MUTwii, R. TU 
«i,(Ki: IL a* J. Arulovcr, %U. iLWt ; F. ^. Biotiklidilt VI. 
«a,{W^ IL F, WwertohiipN, V. #500; P. M- Lcydcn. 
N. Y. f 3,(10; E.T. B.St«Mc<T, M». »1,00 ; E. K. U. Bloom- 
fi*iltl, Vt, ^,m; C, C. B. nfa*l6etl> OridBff, N, Y. 9IM ; 
L. 1). H. Jjicknc* C*jtmt, N. V.fl.Uttt B. F. II. Bristol, Li. 
«l,ii(i : II. M. W Llvtncitiiii, N* Y- %l.t3Q ; Ir H- HafUv illi?,, 
MafLWl; A II. lUjJui, .\. V,|tI,Wi- P. M. Nujida Vsllfy* 
N. V\ ^2,0(i; V ^^ ^i Jnliuitbiif^' naln,f l,tPfl ; P. M.Oak- 
fii'lcK NY. f3,iKh A. F. Jl. flqilhrt, N\ Y. ^Up; H. J. !i, 
BrijnMi1«J, Mrt^s, ^UJW, J- F- U, RS«tjlicld,€5|2jWJ ; J.K. 
K. Albuu'Jk Vt JS!,W; W.K; Lt:Vf.'rel^ HU.iT.dO^ P, M. 
Bouxii Orttfist% tlf. *«,MI; H. P. WrM\ r%tt%, If. f . fl.HU; 
E.V.N. HrMldclk-l*iiry, Vt, tlO.Oii; W. r M. CMwe^", 
K, V. »3.(i0; K tMH-itJ?, N, Y. m.^ffi; C^ Pe O, liortti 
AJtihtrsi, Mp, ei,m>, P, M, Otiu, XV. «f.Oft ; I>. fl. 1.. 
N^wmrKiS. Y.t5,«J; A.J. Ptoclttmu N, V . ©^UJW^ B. F. W. 
H»rvjir4H Ms. «^4l i J. F. W. Anmfy, N. Y. #)#v^ j A. 
V, Litll4i FftJtM, N. Y. f JO,W; F. M. UmlJiWdfiJu U, f^tW 
L. G. Gftscu^fildj Ms. £1,00^ A. P. ClUiluii, N. Y. $lfi^ 

riHl}t8efiv,on Sunday Uw ^^ih alt. by the Rer. George 
IL Ft^Uvr, Sir. GeL^rKe W. Coitiiiig, to Miss Rebecca Ann 
FiM=li, liMlb oi lli*B city. 

On Hm aui tiU. by tlit^ Rl^v. Will lam Thatcher, Mr. Robert 
Power, lit MLu Prud^'iieo ftonihock, both of tbhi city. 

On rhe4iii Inst, by Um Be v. Mr. Fiaber,i[r. John Blake. 
of BonUdut^ tniic; Cnuniy,, lo AILm Charlotte, daughter 01 
Mr. Mafiiji (^ofT, ofihlti city, 

III New- York, on th« le^th uli. bv the Rev Mr. Piercy, 
Mi. VVilliuju G. l>UK!tibury, to Miss Lucy Abb Derby, boch 
of that city. 

At Claverack, on the 18th ult by the Rev. R. Biuyter, 
Mr. Chriatonlfer Gemon, to Miss Ann Maria, daughter of 
Auibony Poneher, Esq. all of Claverack. 

At Albany, on the!IOtb ult. by the Rev. J. N. Campbell, 
Mr.-Chester Carpenter, of this city, to Miss Jeruaha Hall, 
O/C Albany. 

At Claverack, ob the lOch laat. by Peter Poacher Eaq. 
Mr. PUnney S. Mills, of New- York, to BUas Ann T. FoBda, 
of the former place. 

At Chatham, on the 7th insL by the Rev. Mr. Poor, Mr. 
Bamuel Wilbor, to Mha Elsie Maria, dauchicr of John T. 
Van Valkenburgb, Eaq. all of the above place. 

At Athens, on the 4th Inst, by the Rev. Mr. Rumpf, Mr. 
John Sharpe, of Athens, to Mlas Mary Uailenbeck, of 
Baltimore. 

At the same place, on tbe 9tb Inst, by the same, Mr. Wm. 
Ilenry Gonrian, to Miss Nelly Ann Carter, both of this cinr. 

At the same place, at the same time, by the aame Mr. 
George Benzy, to Miss Cdiherine Carter, both of thia city. 

At the same place, at tbe tame time, by tbe same Mr. 
George Frederick Pcnn Dawson, to Miss Mary Carter, both 
of this city. 

In New-LebaaoB, on the 31st ult. by Ira Hand Esq. Mr. 
Quincv A. Jordan, to Miss Catharine F. DorUng, both of 
Laoesboro*. 

Inihiifcity,on the 13th inst. Edward Bruce, aged SS 

On the 12th uiu Mary 8. conaortof B. Elwell, In the 45lh 
year of her age. 
On tlic 3M Ult. Bw^janUii S. l4»veJoy, aged S4 yeans. 
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^or the Rural Repositoiy. 
lUs of JLUe. 

Jitui*tfeehi€ rmct what Ula amtUt /— Gki.t. 
Uqw namctotit the Uto wbickour pathway encumber 

WhUe Jonmeytog along through the vaJley of lift ; 
Diiiappoiatinenta,cares, sorrows, and woca without number 

Our cup fill, and make it with bktornees rifew 
J^roeperity^ ran, though to-day brIghUy shiofng, 

May, lo-morrow, be darkened by clouds of despair, 
And leave us bewildered, in sorrow repining^. 

To grovel along through life's wikiemcss drear. 
And yet; tbevgh oar cup Is with sorrow o'erflnwing, 

And clouds of despair often darken our way. 
Though adversity^s winds are upon us aye blowing, 

And every thing round tends our hearts to dismay. 
There sUll is a hope that we are not foreakcn, 

Which eases our minds when' with trouble Qpprwsed— 
A hope that, from earth when our flight we have taken, 

We safe shall arrive in * the land of the blest.* 

J>rMMtt Mt9, RoJUJ. Baeb. 



From the Knickerbocker. 
rriie Byli^ff Wife. 

And I must die ! 
I HOST pns away from the beautiful earth, 
Where the roses bloom and the birds have birth— 
Ere the rude world's blight o'er my spirit ha* blown, 
Ere the music of llle has lost one tone ; 
As the dew-drop swept from the aspen spray, 
With tiM suiamer*s breath, f must pass away. 
The maiden laugtis in tlie sunny glade ! 
Ah why ^ffik she laugh ? Her Joys must fade. 
All that litdearest to h«r, are mine, 
AU that is brightest, on me now shine : 
There** joy for me sUU ta the lemon-leaved bower, 
Where the mockhig-bird sits, in the hushed night hour : 
Tbere*s joy for me still hi the festal throng, 
Itt the masy dance, and the sparkling song ; 
There*s « flush in my cheek, a light in mine ejre, 
And my l>eart beats warm— bat I must die ! 

* I must leave them now ! 

I most pass from the home of my childhood*s mirth. 
And my place shall be moamed by my father*s hearth. 
His hair is white and Us eye Is dim- 
And who shall now speak of the glad earth to him 1 
And who shall now pour on his time-dulled ear, 
The olden lay that be loved to heart 
He will sit and pine in his dweUing lone, 
For I was Ms aU, and I shall be gone. 
There is one on my heart hath a tenderer clahn ! 
I have taught my soft child to Usp his name ; 
On his faithAil breast when my lieiul is laid, 
I foiget I am dying— my pahi is stayed. 
I trust to his words, as on hope he dwells, 
B«t the pale Up mocks what the fond heart tens : 
The coU drops stand on bis manly brow,— 
Oh God ! must I leave— must I leave hUn now ! 

I will come again ! 
I will come again, In the twilight gloom, 
When thesad wind waiki o'er my lowly tomb; 
When the shade's in the bower and thQ star in the sky, 
The early-toved scenes wlU \ wander by : - 
I wUl pass by the haU of the glad and gay, 
For they shaU langh on, thoujfmy smile be away : 
Where the oged man weeps, my breath shall be there. 
I wlU come to my child at her young-voiced pmyer • 
When lovely she kneels by her father's side, 
W» gaae resting on her, his darling and pride. 
With a dark*nhig shade should his brow be crossed 
As his thoughts are afkr with the toved one tort; * 
I wmuveinherfonmlwUlspeak inhereye, 
I will steal fVom his lip the half-breathed sigh • 
With h» dlwry voiee, will I soothe his pain, 
JwiUwhiflperhigheartj'Iamcomcagahi:* H.L B 



XUe Dead* 

BY L. a. BIOOURNEY. 

* Mourn for the mourner, but not for the 
I SAW on infant, marble cold, 

BorOe from the pillowing breast, 
And in the shroud's embracing fold, 

Laid down to dreamless reat^ 
And moved to bitterneaa, I aighed — 

Not for the babe that slept, 
But for the mother at his side, 

Whose soul in anguish wept. 

They bore a coffin to its place— 

I asked them who was there ; 
And they replied * a form of grace, 

The fairest of the fair.* 
And for that blessed one do ye mourn, 

Whoee angel wing is spread 7 ♦- 
No !— for the lover, pale and lone, 

Whose hope is with the dead. 

I wandered to a new made grave, 

And there a mother lay : 
The love of Him who died to save, 

Had been her spirit's stay — 
Yet sobs burst forth of torturing pain ; 

Wail ye for her who died 7 
No ! — for that timid infant train, 

Who roam *.7ithout a guide. 



my Motker. 

BY L. M. J. M. MONTAGUE. 

Whose was that eye, whose loving beam 

First fell upon my infant face 7 
Whose light comes back in many a dream 

Of days that time can ne'er effiice? 
It was thine own : I know no other. 
Could match thy loving eye, my mother! 

Whose was that tender voice, that spoke 
Sweet words of gracious love to me 7 
- That round my pillow nightly broke 
The silence with soft minstrelsy 7 
It was thine own I know no other. 
Could match thy tender voice, my mother ! 

Whose was the hand that wiped the tear 
From off my cheek, and round me still, 

In pain and sorrow, hovered near, • 
Some sooting office to fulfill 7 

It was thine own : I know no other, 

Could match thy gentle hand, my mother 7 

But now those loving eyes are closed. 
That tender voice has lost its tone. 

Those jrentie hajtdB ha^ve lon|: reposed 
In dust ; and I in sadness own. 

That though I've many friends, no other^ 

Can be the friend thou wert, my MOTiua! 

The Heart. 

TiAHuman Heart !-hio mortal eya 

Hath seen its strings laid bare ; 
A beauty and a mystery 

Is all that resteth there : 
In love how silently 'twill brood 

O'er feelings unconfess'd I 
A bird that feeds in solitude 

The younglings of its nest. 

Its Hate is like volcanic fire : 

We reck not of its wrath 
Till bursts the lava of its ire 

Around our scorching path. 
Its Friendship !— oh I the blessed deeds 

It strews in Time's dark bowers— 
That spring through misery's bitter weeds 

To crown Life's cup with flowers ! 



The heart's Despair l~what simile 

Portrays its gloom aright ; 
It is the Hrfl of Memory- 
Unutterable Night I 
its HoHnesr!— atree wktse Uoom 

Etemky supplies^ 
And flocking to whose bsaaohesi come 

The birds of Paradise. 
In every human change the heart 

Is but a living lyre, 
Where each fierce passion plays its part 

Upon a separate wfrc ; 
But hanih and wild the fones will be 

WhiSle paaaioB ro«nd them clings » 
It never breathes true aaelodyj 

Till God hath touched its strmgs. 
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From the Lad]r*8 Book. 

▲ SKSTCB>^FOR LA01K8 ONLT ; 
BT M»S LBSUB. 

[Continued.] 

THEr went shopping, and AugustR took 
Ihem to ihe most fashionable store in Wash- 
ington street, where Laura was surprised and 
confused at the sight of the various beauttful 
articles shown to them. Even their names 
perple.Kcd her. — She knew very well what gros 
Oe Naples was, (or gro de nap, as it is called,) 
but she was at a loss to distinguish gros de 
Berlin, gros de Suisse, gros de Zane, and all 
the other gros. Augusta, however, was au fait 
to the whole, and talked and flitted, and glid- 
ed, producing, as she supposed, great effect 
among the young salesmen at the counters. 
Miss Frampton examined every thing with a 
scrutinizing eye, undervalued them all, and 
took frequent occasions to say that they were 
far inferior to similar articles in Philadelphia. 

At length, a light colored figured silk, with 
a very new name, ivas selected for Laura. 
The price appeared to her extremely high, 
and when she heard the number of yards that 
were considered necessary, she faintly asked 

* if less would not do.* Miss Frampton 
sneered, and Augusta laughed out, saying, 

* Don't you see that the siHc is very narrow, 
and that it has a wrong side, and a right side, and 
that the flowers have a top and a bottom. So as 
it cannot be turned every way, a larger quantity 
will be required.* 

* Had I not better choose a plain silk,' said 
Laura ; * one that is wider, and that can be 
turned any way,' 

* Oh ; plain silks are so common,' replied 
Aagusta ; * though for a change, they are well 
enough. I have four. But this will be best 
for Nahant. We always dress to go there, 
and of 'course, we expect all of our party to 
do the same.' 

' But this silk is so expensive,' ivhispered 
Laura. 

* Let the dress be cut off",' said Miss Framp- 
ton, in a peremptory tone, * I am tired of so 
much hesitation. * Tis in very bad taste.' 



The dress was cut of!', and Laura on cal- 
culating the amount, found that it would make 
a sad inroad on her little modicum. Being 
told that she must have also a new printed 
muslin, one was chosen for her with a beauttful 
sky blue for the predominant color, and 
Laura found that this also was a very costly 
dress. — She was next informed that she could 
not be presentable without a French pelerine 
of embroidered muslin. Pelerines in great 
variety were then produced, and Laura fotmd, 
to her dismay, that the prices were from ten 
to twenty-five dollars. She declined taking 
one, and Miss Frampton and Augusta ex 
changed looks which said, as plainly as looks 
could speak, * I suppose she has not money 
enough.' 

Laura colored — hesitated— at last false 
pride got the belter of her scruples. The 
salesmen commended the beauty of the pel- 
erines particularly of one tied up at the front, 
and ornamented on the shoulders with bows 
of blue ribbon— and our heroine yielded, and 
took it at fifteen dollars ; those at ten dollars, 
being voted by Miss Frampton * absolutely 
mean.' 

After this, Laura was induced to supply 
herself with silk stockings and white kid 
gloves, * of a new style,' and was also persua- 
ded to give five dollars for a small sclirf, 
also of a new style. And when all these 
purchases were made, she found that three 
quarters of a dollar were all that remained in 
her purse. Augusta also bouglit several new 
articles ; but Miss Frampton got nothing. 
However, she insisted aflerwards on going 
into every fancy store in Washington street 
not to buy, but ^ to sec what they had,' and 
gave much trouble in causing the salesmen 
needlessly to display their goods to her, and 
some offence by making invidious compari-. 
sons between their merchandize and that of 
Philadelphia. 

By tlie time all this shopping was over, the 
clock of the Old South had struck two, and 
it was found expedient to postpone till next 
day, the intended visit to the milliner and 
mautua-maker. Miss Frampton and Augusta, 
declaring that of afternoons they were never 



fit for any thing but to throw themselves on 
I he bed and go to sleep. Laura Love!, 
fatigued both in body and mind, and feeling 
much dissatisfied with herself, was glad of a 
respite from the pursuit of finery, ihou'^h it 
was only till next morning ; and she was al- 
most at her wit's end to know in what way 
she was to pay for having her dresses made — 
much less for the fashionable new bonnet 
which her companions insisted on her getting— 
Augusta giving more than hints, th «t if she 
went with the family to Nahant, they should 
expect her * to look like other people ;* and 
Miss Frampton signifying in loud whispers, 
that * those who were unable to ^makc au 
appearance, had always better stay at home.* 

In the evening, there were some visitors, 
none of whom were very entertaining or 
agreeable, though all the ladies were exces- 
sively drest. Laura was reminded of the 
homely proverb, ' Birds of a feather flock 
together.' The chief entertainment was lis- 
tening to Augusta*s music, who considered 
herself to play and sing with wonderful exe- 
cution. But to the unpractised ears and eyes 
of our heroine, it seemed nothing more tlhin 
alternate successions of high shrieks and low 
murmurs, accompanied by various contortions 
of the face, sundry bowings and wavings of 
the body, great elevation of the shoulders and 
squaring of the elbows and incessant quiver- 
ing of the fingers, and throwing back of the 
hand. Miss Frampton talked all the while 
in a low voice to a lady that sat next to her, 
and turned round at intervals to assure Au- 
gusta that her singing was divine, and that 
she reminded her of Madame Fearon. 

Augusta had just finished a very great song, 
and was turning over her music-books in 
search of another, when a slight ring was 
heard at the street door, and as William 
opened it, a weak hesitating voice inquired 
for Miss Laura Lovel, adding, * I hope to be 
excused, I know I ought not to make so free : 
but I heard this afternoon that Miss Laura, 
eldest daughter of the llcviPend Edward 
Lpvcl, of Koscbrook, Massachusetts, is now 
in this house, and I have walked five miles 
into town, forihe purpose of seeing (he voun- 
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laily. Howevcir, I ought nol to consider the J 
walk M any tiling, and it was improper in me 
to speak of it at all. The young \w\j is an 
old friend of uiii>€, if I may bt eo bold at to 
say 80.' 

'There's company in the parlor,' said 
WUliam, in a tone not over respectful — ' ?ery 
particular company.' 

• 1 won't meddle with any of the company.' 
proceeded the voice. * I am very careful 
never to make my^^e]f disagreeable. But I 
just wish, (if I am not taking too great a liber- 
ty,) to see Miss Laura Lovcl.' 

• Shall I call her out,' said William. 

• I would not for the world, give her the 
irouble,' replied the stranger. ' It is certainly 
my place to go to the young lady, and not 
hers to come to me. I always try to be 
polite. I hope you don*t find me unpleasant.' 

' Miss Lovel,' said Miss Frampton, sneer- 
ingly,' this must certainly be your beau.* 

The parlor-door being open, the whole 
of the preceding dialogue had been heard by 
the company and Miss Frampton from tlie 
pl.ice in which she sat. had a view of the 
stranger, as he stood in the entry. 

William, then, with an uusuppressed grin, 
ushered into the room a little thin weak-look- 
ing man, who had a whitish face, and dead 
light hair, cut strait across his forehead- 
His dress was scrupulously neat, but very 
unfashionable. He wore a full suit of yellow- 
ish brown cloth, with all the gloss on. His 
legs were covered with smooth cotton stock- 
ings, and he had little silver knee-buckles. 
His shirt-collar and his cravat were stiff and 
blue, the latter being tied in front with very 
long ends, in his hand he held a blue bandana 
handkerchief, carefully folded up. His whole 
deportment was stiff and awkward. 

On entering the room, he bowed very low 
with a peculiar jerk of the head, and his whole 
appearance and manner denoted the very 
acme of humility. The company regarded 
him with amazement, and Miss Fram|itoD 
began to whisper, keeping her eye fixed' on 
him all ihc time. Laura started frqm her 
chHir, hastened to him, and holding oat her 



any thing thoroughly, it is certainly gowl 
manners. In my school, manners were al- 
ways perfectly well taught— my own manners, 
I learnt chiefly from lAy reverend uncle, 
Deacon Ironskirt, formerly of Wicketiquock, 
but now of Popsquish.' 

Laura tlien introduced Pyam Dodge to the 
lady of the house, who received him civilly, 
and then to Mr. Brantley, who perceiving that 
the poor schoolmaster was what is called a 
character, found his eurioeity excited to know 
what he would do next. 

This ceremony over, Pyam Dodge bowed 
round to each of the company separately. 
Laura saw at once tliat he was an object of 
ridicule ; and his entire want of uct, and his 
pitiable simplicity had never before struck her 
so forcibly. She was glad when, at last, he 
took a seat beside her, and in a low voice she 
endeavored to engage him in a conversation 
that should prevent him from talking to any 
one else. She found that he was master of a 
district school about five miles from Boston, 
and that he was perfectly contented — for more 
than that he never had aspired to be. 

But vain were the efforts of our heroine to 
keep Pyam Dodge to herself, and to prevent 
him from manifesting his peculiarities to the 
rest of the company; Perceiving that Augusta 
had turned round on her music-stool to listen, 
and to look at him, the school-master rose 
on his feet, and bowing first to the young 
lady, and then to her mother, he said. 
*■ Madam, I am afraid that I have disturbed 
the child in striking on her pyano-forty. I 
would on no account cause any interruption — 
for that might be making myself disagreeable. 
On the contrary, it would give me satisfac- 
tion for the child to continue her exercise, 
and I shall esteem it a privilege to hear how 
she plays her music. I have taught s'mging 
myself.' 

Augusta then, by tlie desure of her mother, 
commenced a new bravura, which ran some- 
bow thus :— 

•Oh! drop a tear, a tender tear— oh ! drop 
a tear, a tender, tender tear. Oh ! drop, oh ! 
drop, oh I dro-o-op a te-en-der te-e-ar— a 



liand, addressed him by the name of Pyam ttoter tear— a tear for me — a tear for me ; a 

Dodge. He took tlie proffered band, after a 

moment of hesitation, and said, * J hope I am 

properly sensible of your kindness. Miss 

Laura Lovel. in allowing me to take your 

hand, now that you are grown. Many a time 

have I led you to iny school, when I boarded 

ai your resfiected father's who I trust is well. 

But now, I would not on any account, be too 

ftumliar.' 

Laura pointed to a chair. 

* But which is the mistress of the house? 
I know perfectly well that it is proper for me 
lo pay my respects to her before I take tlic 
liberty of sitting down under her roof. If I 
niny presume to say that I understand 



tender tear for me. 

When I, when I, when I-I-I am wand'ring. 
wand'ring, wandVmg, wand Ving (ar, far fron 
ihee-^a-a-^r, far, far, far from thee — from 
thee. 

For sadness In — for sadness in, my heart. 
my heart shall reign— shall re-e-e-ign — my 
hee-e-an— for sa-a-adness in my heart shall 
reign— shall reign. 

Until — imtil— unti-i-il we fondly, fondl) 
meet again, we fondly meet, we fo-o-ondl} 
rae-e-et— until we fondly, fondly, fondly meet 
— meet, meet, meet again — we meet again. 

Tills song (in which the silliness of the 
words was increased ten-fold by the incessant 



re|ietition of them,) after varioos alternations 
of high and low, fast and slow, finished in 
thunder, Augusta striking the conelnd'mg 
notes with an energy that made the piano 
tremble. 

When the bravura was over, Pyam Dodge, 
who had stood listening in amazement, looked 
at Mrs. Brantley, and said, * Madi^, yonr 
chUd must doubtless sing that song very well 
when she geu the riglit tune.' 

•The right tune,' interrupted Augusta, 
indignantly. 

• The right tune !' echoed Mrs. Brantley 
and Miss Frampton. 

• Yes,' said Pyam Dodge, solemnly—.' and 
the right words also. For what I have just 
heard, is of course, nehher the regular tune 
nor the proper words, as they seem to go 
every how — therefore I conekide that all this 
wandering and confusion, was caused by the 
presence of strangers : myself in all proba- 
bility being tlie greatest stranger, if I may bo 
so bold as to say so. This is doubdess the 
reason why she mixed up the words at ran- 
dom, and repeated the same so often, and 
why her actions at the pyano-forty arc so 
strange. I trust that at other times she plays 
and sings so as to give tlie proper sense/ 

Augusta violently shut down the lid of the 
piano, and gave her father a look that implied, 
* Wont you turn him out of the house.' But 
Mr. Brantley was much diverted, and laughed 
audibly. 

Pyam Dodge surveyed himself from head 
to foot, ascertained that his knee-buckles were 
fast and his cravat not untied, and finding all 
his clothes in complete order, he said, look- 
ing round to the company, * I hope there is 
nothing ridiculous about me— it is n»y en- 
deavor to appear as well as possible ; but the 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong.' 

• Upon my word,* said Miss Frampton, 
leaning across the center-table to Mrs. Brant- 
ley, • your protegee seems to have a strange 
taste in her acquaintances. However that is 
always tlie case with people who have never 
been in society, as my friend Mrs. Tom 
Spradlington justly remarks.' 

A waiter with refreshments was now brought 
in, and handed round to the company. When 
came to Pyam Dodge, he rose on his 
feet and thanked the man for handing it to 
him — then taking the smallest possible quan- 
lity of each of the different articles, he put 
all on the same plate, and unfolding his blue 
bandana, he spread it carefully and smoothly 
over his knees, and coomienced eating with 
the smallest possible mouthfuls, praising every 
thing as he tasted it. The wine being offered 
to him, he respectfully declined, signifying 
that he bdanged to the Temperance society. 
But lie afterwards took a glass of lemonade, 
on being assured that it was not punch, and 
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■gHifi rising on his feet, lie drank the iieakli 
of each of the company separaielj, and not 
knowing theil* names, he designated tliem as, 
the lady in the blue gown, the lady in the 
white gown, the gentlemen in the black coat, 

This ceremony over, Pyom Dodge took 
out an oM^fashioned silver watch, of a shape 
«Amost globular, and looking at the hour, he 
made many apologies for going away so soon, 
having live miles to walk« and requested that 
his departure might not break up the company. 
He then bowed all round agaiiH-told Laura 
lie would thank her for her hand, which on 
aer giving him, he shook high and awkwardly, 
talked backwards to the door and ran against 
k, trosled he had made himself agreeable, 
and at last departed. 

The front door had scarcely closed after 
lim, when a general laagh took place, which 
e'en Laura could scarcely refrain from join- 
iig in. 

* Upon my word, Miss Lovel/ said Augus- 
ta, ' This friend of yours, is the most ^leculiar 
person I ever beheld.* 

' I never saw a man in worse taste,' remark- 
ed Miss Frampton. y^ 

In a moment another rinf^as beard at the 
do«r, and on its being opened, Pyam Dodge 
«giin made his appoarance in the parlor, to 
beg pardon of the lady of the house, for not 
liaving returned tlianks for his entertainment, 
and <dso to the young lady for her music, 
whwh, be said, ' was doubtless, well meant.' 
He then repeated his bows and withdrew. 

* What an intolentble fool V exdaimed Au 
gusta. 

* Indeed,' replied Laura Lovrl, • he is, after 
all, not deficient to understanding, though 
bic total want of tact and his entire ignorance 
of the CMStome of tlie world, give an absurdity 
to his manner, which I confess it is difllcuk 
to witness witltout a smile. I have l>eard my 
ladMT say that Pyam Dodge is OE»e of Uie 
best classical scholars he ever knew, and he 
is certainly a man of good feelings, and of 
irreproachable clniracter/ 

' I never knew a bore that was not,' remark- 
ed Miss Frampton. 

There was again a ring at the door, and 
again Pyam Dodge was ushered ki* His 
business now, was to inform Miss Laura 
Level, that if she did not see him every day 
during her residence in Boston, she must not 
impute the nnfrequency of his visits to any 
disrespect on his part, bat rather to bis close 
confinement to tlie duties of his school — 
besides which, his leiMire time was occupied 
ih studying Arabic; hurt be hoped to make his 
arrangements so as to be able to come to 
town, an«l spend at least three evenings with 
her every week. 

At tbis MrtimatMOf there were siuih evident 
toktns of disaffMrovelt on the part of the 



Brantley fitmily and Miss Frampton, and of 
embarrassment on that of Laura, that poor 
Pyam Dodge, obtuse as he was to the things 
of this world, saw that the announcement of 
his visits was not perfectly well received. He 
looked amazed at this discovery, but bowed 
lower than ever, hoped he was not disgusting, 
and again retreated. 

Once more was heard at the door the faim 
ring tluit aniH>unced the school-master.— 

* Assuredly,' observed a gentlemen present, 

* this must be the original Return Strong.* 
This time, however, poor Pyam Dodge 

did not venture into the parlor, but was 
heard meekly to inquire of tlie servant, if he 
had not dropped bis liandkerchief in the hall. 
The handkerehief was picked up, and he fi- 
nally departed, humbly hoping* that the gentle- 
man attending the door, bad not found him 
troublesome.' The moment that he was 
gone, the gentleman that attended the door, 
was heard audibly to put up the dead^latch. 

Next day, Augusta Bramley gave a standing 
order to the servants, that wl»enever Miss 
Lovel's schoolmaster came, he was to be 
told that the whole family were out of town. 
In the morning, I|aura was conveyed by 
Augusta and Miss FrSimpton, to the mantua- 
maker's, and Miss Boxplcat demurred a long 
time about undertajiing the two dresses, and 
longer still about finishing them that week, in 
consequence of the vast quantity of work she 
had now on hand.^ Finally she consented, 
assuring LauA Level that she only did so to 
oblige Hiiss Brantley. 

Laura then asked what would be her charge 
for making the dresses. Miss Boxpleat red- 
dened, and vouchsafed no reply, Miss Framp- 
ton laughed out, and Augusta twitched Laura's 
sleeve, who wondered what faux pas she had 
committed, till she learnt in a whisper that it 
was an affront to the dress-maker to attempt 
a bargain with her before-hand, and our her- 
oine, nmcli disconcerted, passively allowed 
herself to be fitted for the dresses. 

Laurn had a very pretty bonnet of the fi- 
nest and whitest split straw, modestly trimmed 
with broad white satin ribbon ; but her com- 
panions told her that there was no existing 
without a dress-hat, and she was accordingly 
carried to Miss Pipingcord's. Here they 
found that aAl the handsomest articles of this 
description, were already engaged, but they 
made her bespeak one of a very expensive 
silk, trimmed with flowers and gause ribbon, 
and when she objected to the front, as expo- 
sing her whole face to the summer sun, she 
was told that of course she must have a blonde 
gau2e veil. * We wUl stop at Whitaker's,' 
said Augusta, ' and see his assortment, and 
you can make purchase at once.' Laura 
knew that she could not, and steadily persist- 
ed in her refusal, saying that she must depend 
I on her parasol for screening her face. 



Several other superfluities were pressed 
upon, our poor heroine, as tliey proceeded 
along Washington-street, Augusta really think- 
ing it indispensable to be fashionably and 
expensively drest, and Miss Frampton fcetii^ 
a malignant pleasure in observing how much 
these importunities confused and distressed 
her. 

Laura sat down to dinner with an aching 
head, and no appetite, and afterwards retired 
to her room, and endeavored to allay her 
uneasiness with a book. 

• So,* said Miss Frampton to Mrs. Brant- 
ley, * this Is the girl that dear Augusta tells 
me you think of inviting to pass ilie winter 
with you.' 

• Why, is she not very pretty ?' replied Mrs. 
Brantley. 

• Not in my eye,' answered Miss Frampton, 
' Wait but two years, till my sweet Augusta 
is old enough, and tall enough to come out, 
and you will have no occasion to invite beau- 
ties, for the purpose of drawing company to 
your house — for, of course, I cannot but 
understand the motive ; and pray how can 
the father of this girl, enable her to make a 
proper appearance ? When she hasgot through 
the two new dresses that we had so much 
difficulty in persuading her to ventMrc upon, 
is she to return to her black marcelline ?^You 
certainly do not intend to wrong your own 
child by going to the expense of dressing 
out this parson's daughter yourself. And 
after all, these green young girls do not draw 
compai^y half so well as ladies a few years 
older— -decided women of ton, who are fa- 
miliar with the whole routine of society, aud 
have the veritable air distingue. One of that 
description ivould do more for yOur soirees, 
next winter, than twenty of these village beau- 
ties.' 

Next day our heroine's new bonnet came 
home accompanied by a bill of twelve dollars. 
She had supposed that the price would not 
exceed seven or eight. She had not the 
money, and her embarrassment was increased 
by Miss Frampton's examining the bill, aud 
reminding her that there was a receipt to 
it. Laura's confusion was so palp^ible, that 
Mrs. Brantley felt some compassion for her, 
and said to the milliner's girl, * The young 
lady will call at Miss Pipingcord's, and pay 
for her hat.' And the girl departed, first 
asking to have the bill returned to ht:r, as it 
was receipted. 

When our heroine and her companions 
were out next morning, they passed by the 
the milliner's, and Laura instinctively turned 
4way her head. You can now call at Miss 
Pipingcord's and pay her bill,' said Miss 
Frampton. * It is here that she lives— don't 
you see her name oi\ the door ?' 

* I have not the money about me/ said 
Laura, in a fidtering voice—* £ have lefi^niy 
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purse at home' — This w«8 her first attempi 
ut a subterfuge, and conscience-struck, she 
could not SHy another word during the walk. 

On the last day of the week, her dresses 
were sent home, with a bill of ten dollars 
and a half for making the two, including what 
are called the trimmings all of which were 
charged at about four times their real oost. 
L;iura was more confounded than ever.— 
Neither Mrs. Brantley nor Augusta happened 
to be. present, but Miss Frampton was, and 
understood it all. — * Ciui^t you tell the girl 
you will call and settle Miss Boxpleai's bill,* 
said she. ' D6nt look so confused,* adding 
m a somewhat lower voice. • She will sus- 
pect you have no money to pay with — really 
your behavior is in very bad taste.' 

Ijaura*s lip quivered, and her cheek grew 
pale.— Miss Frampton could scnrcely help 
laughing, to see her so new to the world, and 
nt last deigned to relieve her by telling Miss 
Box pleat*s girl that Miss Lovel would call and 
settle the bill. 

The girl was scarcely out of the room, when 
poor Laura, unable to restrain herself another 
moment, hid her face against one of the 
cushions of the ottoman-, and burst into tears. 
The flinty heart of Miss Frampton underwent 
a momentary softening. Slie looked awhile 
in silence at Laura, and then said to her. 
' • Why, you seem to take this very much to 
heart.' 

• No wonder,' replied Lnura, sobbing—* I , 
have expended all my money ; all that my 
father gave me at my departure from home. 
At least I have the merest trifle let\ ; and how 
am I to pay either the mitliner*s bill or the 
mantuamaker*s ?' 

Miss Frampton deliberated for n few mo- 
ments, walked to the window, and stood there 
awhile-— then approached tiie still weejiing 
Laura, and said to her, * What would you 
say, if a friend was to come forward to 
relieve you from this embarrassment ?• 

• I have no friend,* replied Laura in a half- 
choked voice—* at least none here. Oh ! how 
I wish that I had never left home ?' 

Miss Frampton paused again, and finally 
offered Laura the loan of tweniy-five dollars, 
till she could get money from her father, 
know not,' said Laura, how I can usk my 
father so soon for any more money. I am 
convincerl that he give mc all he cotdd possibly 
i»pare. I have done very wrong in allowin;: 
myself to incur expenses which I am unable to 
meet. I can never forgive myself. Oh ! how 
miserable I an. .' — And she again covered her 
r*ce and cried bitterly. 

Miss Frampton hesitated — but she had 
lieard Mr. Brantley speak of Mr. Lovel us a 
man of the st^tictest integrity, and she was 
certain that he would strain every nerve, and 
redouble tlie economy of his family expendi- 
ture, rather tlian to allow his daughter to] 



remain long under pecuniary obligations to a 
stranger. She felt that she ran no risk in 
taking from her pocket-book notes to the 
amount of twenty-five dollars, and putting 
them into the hands of Laura, who had thought 
at one time of applying to Mr. Brantley for 
the loan of a sufficient sum to help her oat 
of her present difficulties, but wss deterred 
by a feeling of invincible repugnance to taxing 
any farther the kindness of her host, conceiv- 
ing herself already under sufficient obligations 
to him as his guest, and a partaker of his 
hospitality. However, had she known more 
of tlie world and had a greater insight into 
the varieties of the human character, she 
would have infinitely preferred throwing her 
self on the generosity of Mr. Brantley, to 
becoming the debtor of Miss Frampton. As 
it was, she gratefully accepted the proffered 
kindness of that lady, feeling It a respite. 
Drying her tears, she immediately equipped 
herself for walking, hastened both to the mil- 
liner and the mantua-maker, and paying their 
bills, slie returned home with a lightened heart. 
[Concluded in our next.] 



Rasanna, tbe Ugly One. 

• BtJT look then,' said Mrs. Moore to her 
husband, * how ugly that little one is. Is she 
not, William ?' 

And, Mr. Moore, who was sitting in a 
rocking chair, amusing himself with poking 
the fire, laid down the tongs ho held, and 
gravely answered his wife, 

* But my dear, you have already said so 
one hundred times, and were you to say it 
one hundred times more, Rosa would not 
become less ugly for your saying so.' 

Rosanna was a little girl of about fourteen. 
She was their only child, and, to do her 
mother justice was really very ugly^nay, 
ahnost revolting, with her little gray eyes, flat 
nose, large mouth, thick protruding lips, 
red hair, and above all, a form remarkably 
awry. 

Rose was, then, very ugly— bnt she was a 
sweet girl, nevertheless. Kind and intelligeitc, 
she possessed a mind of tlie highest order 
Nature seemed to have compensated her with 
every good quality of the heart for the want 
of every beauty of person. 

The poor little thing was profoundly hurt, 
as she listened to her mother's observation. 

• Oh. you little fright, you will never get a 
husband.' 

Eight o'clock struck ; Mrs. Moore was 
sorely vexed. 

• Go to bed, Rosanna.' 
Trembling, the little girl approached her 

mother, to give her the kiss of good night. 

'Tis useless, you little monster,' said her 
mother. 

A tear rolled from tlie little one's eye. She 
hastily wificd it ^way, and turning to her 



father, presented him tiie yet humid clieek. 
He kissed her tenderiy. 

* I am not altogether iinMraUe«* cte tMi»- 
mured, leaving the room. 

Retired to her chambeTi she comtnewee d 
embroidering a scarf; and worked Uhbs perl 
of the night, for she desired to foe nble to 
present it to her inoiher when slie rose hi 
the momiiif. 

The cloek struek twchre. She Ind juet 
finished, and potting it by, the Iktie girt 
calmly resigned herself to rest. Her repose 
was undisturbed. 

On tlie morrow Rose presented the scatf 
to her mother. What was the pain the littfe 
one experienced, when her mother received 
it coldly, and expressed none of those tender 
sentiments which were to have been the swtet 
little one's reward. 

Her eyes, by chance, glanced orcr a nei^ 
boring mirror. 

' Yes,' she said internally, * I am ugl^<* 
they are rlglu,'and she sought in ber yoin§* 
head to ^nd a remedy for ugliness. 

And then in the world, new pangs woondeil 
the little ugly one's heart. A first impresiioi» 
alienated all the young girls of her own age- 
but then slie was so good, so anrieble^ so 
amusing, that tliey approaehed, tlien listcaod, 
and then loved her.— Now, indeed our little 
one was happy. 

One day Mr. Moore went home in a violent 
passion, and became, in consequence of some 
trifling provocation, highly incensed against 
his wife. Their domestic felicity was trodb- 
led for eight longdajs-*for eight long dnysMrs* 
Moore was continually crying. RosaMM in 
vain racked ber young brains to discover wliy— 
but her father stiU continued angry, and lier 
mother still was oontinuaNy weepittg. At last 
she reflected in her mind how to reconciie 
them. 

They were all three seated in tbe psrloF*^ 
Mr. Moore was arranging the firs. WImh 
this was concluded, he threw the tongs from 
him, snatched a book from tlie mantle, and 
opened it abruptly ; but after a iMonent'iB 
perasal, he closed it agaki, in a violent humor, 
cast a fierce glance at his tremlding wife^ and 
hurriedly rose Irom his chair. 

Rosanna, deeply moved, clasped her arms 
about his neck as be wss about to rise, and 
affectionatelj caressed him. He could not 
reject her innocent coaxing, and the litde 
girl thinking she bad suoeeeded in touching 
his heart, took in her hands the moistened 
handkerchief, wherewith her mother bad been 
drying her weeping eyes, and dried them a 
second time ttierewilh. She then tenderly 
embraced her mother, who retumod her afi^- 
tionate caress with aH a mother's fondness. 
The parties being now favorably disposed, 
nought remained btit to establisli ths peace. 
This was no easy matterr^RelMierwould i^ake 
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the firec oveKure-^and witliout tlio penetration 
of Iktle Rose, the RecoociUation would not 
cbcR have lakeo place. 

She took her fRther*8 hand between her own 
liille hands, and pressed it to her bosom ; she 
tlien took her mother's hand, and joined it to 
lier father's ns it laj near her henrt. Human 
liride could resist no longer— the alienated 
parents rose at the saine moment and cor- 
dially embraced each other. 

From that hour Rose was the idol of them 
both. 

Six years after this, Rosnnna, the ugly 
Rosanna, was the ornament of every society 
to which her mother presented her. Amiable, 
aritty, and observing, her conversation was 
anirersully courted. 

One summer evening, the sun, which, during 
the day, had shed over nature an intense heat, 
had just disppeared, leaving the horizon cov- 
ered with long, wide bands of red— -clouds 
more and more dark were heaping tliemselves 
xm the eastern sky— 4lie atmosphere was 
sulTocating, and one would deem the earth was 
rcfttming to the sun the heat she had been 
receiving from the latter during the day. All 
•was heavy and weary, the air inhaled seemed 
rather to suffocate than nourish. A drowsy 
languor overcame every one. 

In a Stiloon, whose every window was 
thrown open, might be seen gliding, here and 
there, in the darkened light, groups of young 
females, whose white dresses, slightly agitated 
by the rising breese of the evening, offered 
sometliing mysterious and poetical whereon 
the imagination loved to dwell. A low lan- 
guishing whisper was then heard, like the 
soothing murmur of some distant rivulet. A 
youn^ woman, seated before a piano was ex- 
pressing her heart's sentiments by an extem- 
porary 'melody, now smooth and tender, now 
deep and trembling. 

No more whispering, but a general silence 
took place, for hers was a celestial symphony, 
a seraph's song. 

Ijord Underwood, a 6ne blue eyed yovng 
nobleoMn, was so deeply touched by the 
melody, that his frame seemed agitated by a 
momentary convulsion. He listened to the 
angel's voiee, so softly harmonizing with the 
sweet tones of the instrument, and felt an in- 
desoribaUe sensation thrill through his frame. 
, Tlie music eeased, but the sweet voice still 
vibrated on Underwood^s ear, and there was 
a charm in the witty and original trifle to 
which he listened, that transftxed him where 
he stood. 

* How beautiful must that young girl be/ 
tliooght Underwood. Happy the man on 
whom may fall her choice,' and he involunta- 
rily sighed. Suddenly lights are brought in. 
The young woman was the ugly Rosanna. 

liord Underwood was stupified. He closed 
bis eyes, but the charm of that voice haunted 



his memory. He gazed on her a second 
time, and lie found her less ugly ; and Rose 
was indeed, less ugly. The beauties of her 
mind seemed transferred to her person, and 
her gniy eyes, small as they were, expressed 
wonderfully well her internal sensations. 

Lord Underwood wedded Rosanna, and 
became the happiest of men in the possession 
of the kindest and most loving of women. 

Beauty deserts us, but virtue and talents, 
the faithful companions of our lives, accom 
pany us even to the grave. D. D. 



ITest Point. 

[Concluded.] 
In 18 Id, Capt. Aldcn Partridge was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the academy; the 
chief engineer, being, as at present, its Inspec- 
tor, ex-qfficio. The only new professor ap- 
pointed was Claudius Berard, teacher of 
French. 

Some traits of Capt. Partridge's character 
rendering a change desirable, he was relieved 
from his station in 1817 ; and succeeded by 
Col. Sylvanus Thayer, of the corps of engi- 
neers ; a gentl^niAn every way qualified by 
nature and by acquirements both at home 
and abroad, for this resiK>nsible duty. Under 
his superintendence, an improved system of 
discipline was introduced ; the course of 
studies much extended, so as to compare 
favorably with that of foreign military schools ; 
and the studies required came to be thorough- 
ly taught. Col. Thayer assiduously devoted 
aU his resources to the advancement of the 
academy, until 1833, when at his own request 
he was honorably relieved from this station, 
and appointed to direct the erection of forti- 
fications in Boston harbor. He was succeed- 
ed ID the superintendeixse of the academy by 
Major R. E. De Russey, of the corps of 
engineers, a gentleman of amiable character 
and extensive acquirements. 

The chief professors of the academy not 
yet mentioned, are : chaplains, Rev. T. Pic- 
ton, 1818 ; Rev. C. P. Mcllvaine, 1825, now 
Episcopal Bishop of Ohio ; and Rev. Thos. 
Warner, 18C8 ; professors of engineiering, 
Claude Crozet, 1817, since chief civil engi- 
neer of Virginia ; Major David B* Douglass, 
1823, now civil engmeer; and Dennis H. 
Malan, 1831; professor of natural philosophy, 
Eldward H. Conrtenay ; professor of roathe 
matics, Charles Davis, 18£1 ; acting profess- 
ors of chemistry. Dr. James Cutbush, 18S0 ; 
Dr. JohnTorrey, 18£4; and Lieut. W. Fenn 
Hopkins, 1828 ; teachers of drawing, Tlios 
Oimbrede, 1819; Charles R. Leslie^ R. A 
18S3 ; and Robert W. Wier, 1834. 

The toul number of graduates, from its 
establishment to July 1834 inclusive, is 785 
Of this number 434 were in the service at the I 



I been killed in battle ; 84 died in seriice ; 20B 
I have resigned ; and lhe*'remainder are dis- 
banded or otherwise ^lismissed from the 
service.— Of tluise who sleep on the battle- 
field. Col. Wood, Col. Gibson and Capt. 
Williams, fell at the sortie of Fort Erie ; 
Rathbone at Queenston Heiglus ; Hobart at 
Fort George ; Ronem at Chicago ; Burch- 
stead and Wilcox at Fort Minims; and 
Smith at Christler*s farm in Canada. 

' Our whole army possesses now far more 
of tHe public respect and confidence than it 
did not many years since. It is the great 
distinction of the academy at West-Point, 
that has contributed largely and effectually to 
this elevation of the character of the military 
establishment. And it has accomplished a 
noUcr service, by sending forth numbers 
annually, competent to superintend the con- 
struction of those chains of internal improve- 
ment, which are to be the eternal bonds of 
our national union. The rail-roads whidi 
connect the capital of Massachusetts with ilie 
heart of the State, and with important har- 
bors in Rhode-Island and Connecticut ; the 
improved facilities of communication afforded 
to the whole country by the Susquehannali 
and Baltimore, Baltimore and Ohio rail-roads ; 
and the similar construction between Charles- 
ton and Hamburg, S. C. ; the new roads 
which have augmented the wealth of the ter- 
ritories of Michigan and Arkansas, by open- 
ing new chaiuiels of transportation ; and the 
securities extended to the internal and foreign 
commerce of the nation, by imporuot liarbor 
improvements upon the shores of the lakes, 
and upoiHthe sea coast ; these are sosie of 
the enduring memorials of the usefulness of 
the military academy, and of tiie returns it has 
made for the care, and time, and money* 
wliich have been bestowed upon it. Other 
testimonials, and other rewards have been 
accorded to it, by the literary institmions of 
our land, which have invited its gradintes to 
All important professorships. The president 
and one .of the professors In the college of 
Lottsiana ; the president of Hamilton oollege, 
and the vice-president and the professor of 
mathematics in Kenyon college, in Ohio ; the 
professors of mathematics in the college of 
Geneva, and in the university of Nashville ; 
the professors of chemistry in the universities 
of Pennsylvanis end Virginia, have all been 
members of the ttciideni)\ ant) lia^e rofli|^oed 
theircmiimisgijonsiii the army, upon receiving 
these iftrtorHbte appfjmtmefits. — Very recent- 
ly, tiro se<!unil Lteurenautfi have accepted 
vnc^iTH chairs in the iiuHeraiiy of New -York. 
JTo words^n demtmstraic wiih one hatf tbe 
fo re e mi d i m pr e 98 i v enes^< lite b e n e fi c i a I in- 
fliience of the military acad«Mt»y upon the 
clin meters of Us members* aud upon the 
nn t ion al re pu la t ion* Will" i n t he Bh ort period 



lauerdate, as ottcers of the army; 9bave||of thirty yearia.llHi instituiionr whi>Wji»^> 
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liiwli r<»|nirHtion is now sustained by profess- 
ors, h\\ of whom, Willi but one exception, have 
been educated within its wnlls, h.'W not only 
Ajmished to the army gHllwnt and accom- 
plished officers, «nd to the country skillful 
engineers, but has sent forth principals and 
professors, to ornament and susrain colleges 
imd literary seminaries. — To this list of those 
who have been thus distinguished, might be 
added the nnme of Ritner, who graduated 
with a highly respectable rank, in possession 
of his comrades affection and confidence : 
and became the professor of civil and topo- 
gniphical engineering in Washington college 
in Pennsylvania : and died at the moment 
when the prospect of servmg Irs native slate 
dawned upon liim, and when his native state 
began to rejoice in the anticipation of his 
usefulness and success.' In this compliment- 
ary summary, extracted from Col. John- 
son*8 report, may now be included the 
distinguished professor of mathematics and 
philosophy in the university of Pennsylvania. 
But while we would thus award honor where 
honor is due ; and show that, estimated 
according to her contribution of national 
science, the military aoadamy is * not a whit 
behind the chiefesi' — far be it from her sons 
to monopolise distinction, or to say ihut she 
has done any more than a national academy 
outiht to have done, in return for all her 
advantages. 

We shall conclude this hast^ sketch by a 
review of the practical considerations which 
Hliould influence those who are seeking or who 
may gain admission to the military academy 
The as^e of admission is now'fiiBited from 
IG to £1 years; as that is supposed to be the 
most suitable period for completing, or rather 
commencing a military education. The ac- 
quirements necessary for admission, are» an 
acquaintance with reading, writing, and the 
elementary ndes and principles of arithme- 
tic.-^fiflforts have been made, and it has been 
recommended by some bosirds of visitors, to 
raise the standard of admission, requiring a 
knowledge of grammar, geograpliy and the 
French and Latin hinguagea.as a prerequisite. 
The decisive objection to this proposition is, 
that it would close the doors of the academy 
against many who have not tUe pecuniary 
means of making these acquirements. But 
let it not therefore be supposed that those 
acquirenients are the less valuable or neces 
»ary. On tlie contrary, as geography, history 
and the Latin language are not now taught m 
the academic course, it is so much the more 
important that young gentlemen should be 
well versed in them before entering the aca- 
demy ; otherwige, they are obliged to acquire 
tliem by privatestudy, or else remain ignorant 
of these essential branches of a liberal educa- 
tion. Many candidates fail of being admitted 
at the initiatory examlnationi because althoogh 



they can give the rules of arithmetic, they 
cannot explain the principles on which these 
de|>end. As opportunity is afforded for 
griituitoiis instruction on this subject at tite 
iicademy, from the 1st of June, until the ex- 
amination of candidates near the close of the 
month, they who are anxious for success 
would do well to avail themselves of this 
assistance. 

The months of July and August in each 
year arc devoted solely to military exercises ; 
for which purpose the cadets leave the bar- 
racks and encamp in tents on the plain, under 
the regular police and discipline of an army 
in the time of war. For this purpose the 
cadets are organized in a battalion of four 
companies, under the command of the chief 
instructor of tactics and his assistants. The 
corporals are chosen from the 3d clase, or 
cadets wlio have been present one year ; the 
sergeants from the 2d class, who have been 
present two years ; and the commissioned 
officers or captains, lieutenants, Sec. are 
selected from the Ist class, or higliest at the 
academy. All the other cadets (ill the ranks 
as private soldiers, though necessarily ac- 
quainted with the duties of officers. In rota- 
tion they have to perform the duties of senti- 
nels, at idl times, day or night, storm or son- 
shine, in camp, and evenings and meal-tiniee, 
in barracks. Cadets who have be<^n present 
uo encampments, are allowed, if their con- 
duct has been correct, to be al)sent the third, 
on furlough. The drills or military exercises, 
consist in the use of the musket, rifle, cannon, 
nK>rtar, howitzar, sabre and rapier, or broad 
and small sword ; fencing, firing at targets, 
Slc. ; evolutions of troops, including those of 
the line ; and the preparation and preserva- 
tion of tdl kinds of ammunition and materiids 
for war. The personal appearance of the 
corps of cadets cannot fail to attract admira- 
tion ; especially on parade or review. The 
uniform, is a gray coatee, with gray panta- 
loons in winter, and white linen in summer. 
The dress cap is of black leather, bell-orown- 
ed, with plate, scales, And chain.' The splen- 
did band of music, wkich under Willis, made 
hill and valley ring with notes of * linked 
harmony long drawn out,* though changed, 
still pleases ; and under its new leader, pro- 
mises soon to deserve its former renown, as 
the best in our country. 

The cadets return from camp to barracks 
on the last of August, and the remaining ten 
months of the academic year are devoted to 
their arduous studies. The ceremony of] 
striking the tents and marching out of camp 
is so imposing as to be well worth an effort 
of the visitor to be present on that •occasion. 
On tlie previous evening, the camp is bril- 
liantly illuminated, and enlivened with music, 
dancing and bevies of beautiftil strangers, it 
presents quite a fairy soeoe. 



For the sake of more full instruction, eacli 
class is divided into several sections, eadi 
having a separate instructor. Thus eadi 
cadet is called upon at almost every reeita- 
lion, to explain a considerable portion of the 
lesson ; for the morning recitations generally 
occtipy two hours each. The writted or d«*- 
lineated deinonstnoioos are explained on 
black board in tlie presence of die wlisld 
section. 

Ttie studies of the first year are algebra, 
geometry, descriptive geometry, trigouonie- 
try, and the French language. All the 
mathematical studies are practically taug^sad 
applied to numerous problems not in the 
books; on the solution of which greadjr 
depends the reputation and staodiog of each 
rival candidate for pre-eminence. The stud- 
ies of the second year, are the theory oC 
shades, shadows and perspective, practically 
illustrated ; analytic geometry, with its ap- 
plication to conic sections ; the integral sad 
differential calculus or scieoce of fluxions ; 
surveying and mensuration ; the Freoch lao- 
guage,and the elements of drawing, embracljig 
the human figure in crayon. This cooi- 
pletes the course of mathematics, and also of 
French ^ which the cadets leara to translate 
freely as a key to military science, but wlitcli 
few of them speak fluently. 

The third year is devoted to a course oT 
national philosophy, including roeclumics, 
optics, electricity, magnetism and astronomy ; 
together with chemistry and sketchisg laud- 
scapes with the pencil, and topography with 
the pen ivhicli complete the course of 
drawing. 

The fourth and hist year is approfMriated to 
llie study of artillery and infuutry.taotics; 
the science of war, and Ibnificatioo, or 
militarjf engineering ; a course of civil eogio- 
eering, embracing the construotiou of roads 
aud bridges, rail-^roads and csaals, with the 
improvement of rivers and harbors ; « course 
of mineralogy and military pyrotectiAg ; togs- 
tber with the elements of. rhetoric, moral 
philosophy, and national and constnulioiial 
law. 

To test the progress of the cad^s in tho s e 
studies, semi-annual eiasaiMitioos are heM, 
commencing on the first Mondays of January 
and June ; at the latter of wbidi a board of 
visitors appointed by the Seoreury of War, 
is present to make a critisal official report of 
tlie state of the academy. The examioatioo 
of all the classes usually occupies about a 
fortnight, and is very severe ; but still is not 
considered the full test of iudividital profici- 
ency. Each instructor makes a weekly 
class report, on which is recorded the daily 
performance of each csdet ; those who excel 
being credited 3, ^iid those who fail eatirely 
marked 0. These marks ace accessible to 
the cadets from week4o week, aod siimulste 
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Ibeir txertioDs ; finally, they are summed up 
ot the end of the term and laid before the 
academic staflf, and visitors ; so that the 
standing of each cadet influenced not only by 
his examination, but by all his previous reci- 
tations. A certain prescriptive proficiency 
being required of the cadets in eacli branch, 
those who fall below this limit are necessarily 
discharged from the service. Averaging the 
last 10 years, where a chiss of 100 enters the 
academy, it is reduced to about 70 at the end 
of six months, 60 at the end of one year, 
50 at the end of two years, and 40 ut the end 
of three years; not more than about Sb 
graduating. 

'Tliere is a general merit roll of every class, 
made out at tlie end of each academic year ; 
the merit of each cadet being expressed by a 
nuttibior denoting his proficiency or acquire- 
ments. But the final standing of each cadet, 
on which depends his rank in the army, is 
determined by the sum of his merit, in all the 
diflfercnt branches ; and this depends not 
only on his actual proficiency in any branch, 
but also on its relative importance. This 
latter is thus estimated at present by the 
academic staff, viz. Conduct 300; engineer- 
ing 300 ; mathematics 300 ; natural philoso- 
f>hy 300 ; chemistry and mineralogy £00 ; 
rhetoric, ethics and law £00 ; infantry tactics 
•200; artillery 100; French 100; and draw- 
ing 100. Hence the individual who should 
excel in all the branches, would be credited 
with £100 on the final merit roll ; but no more 
4lian three or four such instances have ever 
occurred at the academy.— The cadet in each 
class having the greatest sum of merit is 
placed -first on the roll, and so onward ; and 
lie who is deficient in only one single branch 
is discharged, or else turned back another 
year to receive a second probation. 

Tlie graduates of the military academy are 
entitled by law to a perference over other 
4ipplicant8 for commissions in the army. As 
the average number of vacancies is only 
«bout 25 annually, the army would soon he 
luereiban filled, did nota considerable num- 
her of the graduates voluntarily resign, in 
t)rd^r to embrace other professions, particu- 
larly that of civil engineering. Although 
feeling under a moral obligation to oflfer their 
services to the country in case of any future 
emergency, they deem it riglit, as it is freely 
permitted, in time of peace, to embrace other 
professions in which they may seek to be still 
more useful. Those who remain in the army 



the difTerent corps, until they may receive 
higher rank on the occurrence of vacancies.— 
^mtr. Mag. 

Napoleon's cocked hat which he wore m 
iiis campaigns of 1807, sold recently at an 
jittQtioQ sale in Parts, for nearly |[400. 
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Yankee I>oodle. 

An American genlleninn in Paris, after 
giving an account of the 4th of July celebra- 
tion in that capital, adds : 

* I must not omit to tell you how much we 
cheered * Yankee Doodle.* At home wc heard 
it with pleasure, but without cheering. Here, 
when it struck up, it touched the electric chain 
that binds us to the plensnnt land we have 
loft, and all seemed to be inspired by one 
impulse — to • applaud the very echo, that 
should applaud agiiin.' I know not whether 
the tune be good or bad ; but if music, like 
poetry, is to be praised according to the 
number of associations it awakens, or the 
images it renews, Yankee Doodle with us 
should have no parallel; and Von Weber 
never composed such a strain in his life. 
Take a Scotchman from his hill,* and at the 
ends of the earth tickle his ears with Auld 
Lang Syne, and it annihilates time and space 
He 

'Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave behind.* 
He is back again, in imnj^ination, (which is 
reality, as words are things.) to the braesides, 
the heaths, the broom, the red plaid tlie blue 
bonnets, the ' honest men and bonny lassies.* 
Or grind in the hard ears of a Swiss on Cum- 
berland Road, his unmusical R;mz des Yach- 

, upon no sweeter organ than a cartwheel* 
and he is no longer in the Allegbaniesr He is 
among his Alps, In some red log cabin, with 
one end sunk into the mountain, and the other 
perched on a clififso steep that he must ascend 
it with hands and feet. Or he is beside some 
clear mountain lake, a mirror of the Alps, or 
some water-fall or sheet of foam from their 
snowy summits. 

I know not what are the images raised in 
the minds of others by that * good old tune* 
of which I spoke, but to me it is the glass of 
Surrey*s magician, and presents an image of 
beauty. It shmvs me a green land of long 
rivers and broad lakes ; a land flowing with 
milk and honey ; a hmd of steady habits, 
white churches, red school houses, and many 
newspapers/ 

Infelliffeucse. 

An intelligent class can scarcely ever be, 
as a class, vicious ; never, as a class, indo- 
lent. The mental activity operates as a coun- 
terpoise to the stimulus of sense and appetite. 



The ITorld. 

TnK world which the young manfli^ires to 
himself smooth and quiet as the Like in the 
valley, he will find a sea foaming wiin tem- 
pests and boiling with whirlpools : he trtit ht 
someiinies overwhelmed by the waves of vio- 
lence, and sometimes dashed against the 
rocks of treachery. Amidst wrongs and 
frauds, competitions and anxieties, he will 
wish a thousand times for seats of quiet ; 
and willingly quit lH>pe, to be free from fear. 



The new world of ideas ; the new views of 
are attached as brevet second lieutenants to^ the relations of things ; the powers disclosed 



to the well-informed mind present attractions, 
which unless the character is deeply sunk, 
are a sufficient stay to corrupt pleasures ; and 
thus, in the end, a standard of character is 
created in the community ,which,though it does 
not invariably save each individual, protects 
the virtue of the mass. — Everett's Discourse, 
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SfJIHlirARY. 

The select Committee In the House of Rcpreaentatlvea 
have reported in favor of coining gold pieces of the raloc 
ofonc, two, and three dollars. ^ „ . . 

A luiliion aad a half of meo are enrolled m the united 
Stales militia. ^ , 

Cows in England arc ftwiuently fed upon pannipa, 
which produce ibt- finest milk and butter. 

Th« oowpoalior's caae, at which Franklin worked while 
in London, is still standmg where he left it, and in full 
employment. 

Tfao ntamp on EngUah newspapera ia at lengtk to be 
caseotially reduced. ... . 

The mainiopsall of the ship Pennsylvania, will tako 
fifteen hundred and thirty-five yards of canvaas. 



I9IARRIED* 

On Brooklyn nelglits, by the Rev. J. B. Waterbury^ Mr. 
George Hurlbut, to Miss Sarah Louisa, daugbter of Zach- 
arlah Lewis, Esq. ^ ^ « «- 

At Kinderbook, on Wedneodav laat. by tb« Rev. Mr. 
Hcermance, Doci. John Luak, to M ias Theresa Graves. 

In Merlden, New Haven co. Cl. on the 15th inst, by the 
Rev. Mr. Graagar, W. W, Janes, Esq of Canaan, N. Y. to 
Mise Nancy Webb, of the former place. ^ ^ , . _ ._ 

In Georgia, by John McGebea, Esq. Mr. David Mce, 
aged 103 years and two months, to Miss Elisabeth Rallv, 
aged 40 years both of Columbia county, Georgia. Mr. 
Hodge was at Braddoek's defeat, and served throogOout 
the whole period of the Revolutionary Wai.— fVaeAimgUn 
Jfewa, 

In this city, on the 7tlif Inst Mr. Charles Pcnfield, in tha 
^'JS Oie'^aSh'to.t. Catharine, thmnt daughter of N. T. 

ATAlbaoy^on the 34th uh. Mrs. Eli«ab«Ji, oonM>rt of 
Mr. John W. Netlerville, in yie39th year of her age. 

' Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord fh>m hence- 
forth ; yea, salUi the Spirit, ifttt they may raat from thcht^ 
labors, and iheir works do fvllQW Uicm/ _ _ _^ 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Tlie li&nd of Dreams. 

THfc land of dreama is brighter 

Than this dark land of ours, 
lu rloudless fkies are lighter 

And fairer are iu flowers, 
And hearU that earth would aever, 

In union close and sweet, 
More fond and true than ever, 

May lliere logctlicr meet. 

The forma we most have cherished, 

Thai in the cold grave sleep, 
The beings that have perished 

RfBc from their slumber deep, 
And joyfully they meet us, 

Witli a pleasure beaming eye, 
And the voice with which tliey greet us, 

Is the voice of days gone by. 

Ttip beggar with his wallet, 

Has a mine at his command, 
And the slave upon his pallet, 

Holds a scepter in his hand. 
In sleep the old man loves to dwell, 

He seems a boy to be, 
The prisoner laugheth in his cell| 

For he dreams that he is free. 

From realms of oold reality, 
How starts the unfettered mind, 

Ranging as lawless through the sky 
As blows the mountain wind, 

Its home of clay forsaking, 
It journeys wide and far, 

Its boundless voyage taking 



From distant star to star. 



FftASTK. 



Tbb Lovisianla Advertiser accompanies the annexed 
poMD by Moore, with the fottowing remarks: *ln an 
adjoioing column will be fomid a poea of Tkomas 
M oore*s, never before pobUshed, for which we are hidebted 
lo a geat l e wan of this city. It was presented to him by 
tlM hue celebrated Un. Bkidoos, the aunt of Mrs. Ark- 
wrfgfet, who is only daogbter of Btepben KemMe, and 
consfai to the present Mrs. Fanny Butler. The Irish bard, 
Hi alhidlaff to tU* poem, observes-* In these stansas, I 
l|ave done IliUe more than relale a fkct in verse ; and the 
lady whose singing gave rise tu this curloos instance of 
tlw power of memory in sleep, is Mrs. Robert Arkwright.' 
Tlse Dmy-Dream. 

BT THOMAS MOOK» 

Thby both were hushed— the voice— the chords— 

I heard but osee the witehing lay; 
And few the tones, and few the words. 

My speU-bound memory brought away. 

Traces remembered here and there, 
Like echoes of some broken strain ; 

Links of a sweetness lost in air, 
That nothing now could join again. 

E'en these, too, ere Che morning fled ; 

And though the eharm still lingered on, 
That o'er each sense her song had shed. 

The song itself was fhded— gone ! 

Clone, like the thoughts that once were ours, 
Oa summer days» ere youth had set, 

Thoughts bright, we know, as summer flowers j 
But what they were, wc ^jow forget ! 



In vain with hints from other strains 

I wooed this truant air to come, — 
As birds are taught on eastern pkUna, 

To love their wild and kindred home. 

In vain— the song that Sappho gave, 

In dying, to the mournful sea. 
Not muter slept beneath tljc wave. 

Than this within my memory. 

At length, one morning, as I lay 
In tliat half-waking mood, when dreams, 

Unwillingly at last give way 
To the full truth of daylight's beams— 

A face— the very face, methought, 
From which had breathed, as from a shrine 

Of song and soul, the notes I sought,— 
Came with its music close to mine, 

And sung the long lost measune o'er, 
Elach note and word, with every lone 

And U>ok, that lent it life before,*— 
All perfect — all again my own ! 

Like parted souls, when, mid the blest, 
They meet again, each widowed sound, 

Through memory's realm had winged in quest 
Of its sweet mate, till all were found. 

Nor e'en in waking did the clue. 
Thus strangely caught, escape again ; 

For never lark its matins knew 
So well, as now I knew tliis strain. 

And oft, when memory's wondrous spell 
Is talked of in our tranquil bower, 

I sing this lady's song, and tell 
The vision of that morning hour. 



From the Hours of Bong. 
If Tlsoa Isstat !••< m FrleaA. 

Ip thou hast lost a friend 

By hard or hasty word. 
Go — call him to thy heart again : 

Let Pride no more be heard : 
Remind him of those happy days, 

Too beautiful to last; — 
Ask, if a word should cancel years 

Of truth and friendship past ? 
Oh ! if thou' St toflt a friend, 

By hard or hasty word, 
Go call him to thy heart again : 

Let Pride no more be heard. 

Oh ! tdl him from thy thought 

The Ught of joy hath fled ;— 
That in thy sad and silent breast, 

The lonely heart seems dead : — 
That mount and vale — each path ye trod, 

By mom or evening dim — 
Reproach you with their frowning gaze, 

And ask your sool for him. 
Then if thou'st lost a friend, 

By hard or hasty word, 
Go — call him to thy heart again ! 

Let Pride no more be heard. 

BT TBOMilS CAMPBBLL. 

Thm more we live, more brief appear 
Our life's succeeding stages : 

A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 

The gladsome current of our youth, 

Ere passion yet disorders. 
Steals, ling'ring, like a river smooth 

Along its grassy borders. 



But, as the care-worn cheek grown wan, 
Aitd sorrow's shafts fly thicker, 

Ye stars that measure life to man ! 
Why seem your courses quicker 7 

When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 

And life itself is vapid, 
Why, as we reach tlie Falls of Death, 

Feel we its tide more rapid ! 

It may be strange— yet who would change 
Time's course to slower speeding T 

When one by one our friends have gone, 
And left our bosoms bleeding. 

Heaven gives our years of fading strength 

Indemnifying fleetness ; 
And those of youth a seeming' length. 

Proportioned to their sweetness. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 

Embellialied writlt EnirraTUiirs ; 

DKVOTBO TO POLITK LrTKaATURK, SCCfl XM MORAL AN* 

SKNTIIIEjrrAL TALCS, OKIonAL OOMMUTCOATtOIIS, 

BIOOaAPUV, TRAVKUNO SmcTCnKS, AHVBUiO 

MlSCtLLAlVY, niTMOKOVS Alf» BISTOKlCAb 

AKBCDOTas, suMJtAaY, rosxaT, fcc. 

I Ob Saturday, the 18th of June, lS3fi^ will be issued Vm 
first number of the TkirUentk yohtm» {Fhwrtk Mhm 

' Series) of tb« BiTRAL RsPOSXTOKT. 

On issuing proposals for a new volume of the Rural 
Repository, tbe Publisher teasers his BMNasincwe nekaow- 
ledgemcDts to all Coiilr^uAors, Agnntsnnd Subscribers, for 
tbe liberal support which they have alfbrdeA htan f^om llie 
commencement of this publication. New assuraaces oa 
the part of the publisher of a perlodieal which has stooA 
the test of years, would seem saperfluoHs, he will there- 
fore only oay, that it will be conducted on a shnlHar plan 
and pabllsbed in tbe ssme form as beretolbrB, and tnai w» 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote their f ratlfl- 
catk>a by hs further improvement iu typofraphical exeea 
lion and original and selected matter. 

GONDIXIONS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORT will be published every 
other Saturday, la the aaacto form, and will coMala 
twenty six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and Index to the vomme, making in the whole 90B pages. 
It will be prhited in baadsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with new type, and embelltohed oeea 
siooaUy with Engravings ; makf 



khig« at the eod of the year, 
ntafning matter equal to ooe 
Irich will be hethaaMste 



a neat and tasteful volume, conti 
thousand doodechno pages, wMch ' 
and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.— The Thirteenth volome, (Fourth New Series) 
will commence on the 18ih of June next, at tbe k>w rate of 
Owe Dollar per annum In advance, or One Dollmr tmd 
Mftf Ctat* "t the explratloa of three aMmihs ft«m the tlsM 
of subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five 
Dollars, free of postage, shall reoehre six copies, and any 
pensm, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, 
shall receive tweli»e copies and one copy of ehher of the 
previous vQittBMs. iO'No M'hsorlpttoas lecelved for loss 
tlian one year. 

Names of B«b«;rlbers with tbe aawit of su h s ci l p ikHW 
to be sent by'the 18lh of June, or as soon after as convenient, 
to the poMkher, WILLtAM B. BTOBBAmfft. 

Hudesn^Celmmhim C^. A*. T. 18M. 

{^EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectlWIy 
requested to give the above a few Insertteos, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 



ft^rNotes under Five 1>ollars taken te pdjment fbr tbe 
RsrosiToaVt as usuaL 



THE BUBAL BEFQSITOBY 

IS PUBLISHKO BVKRY OTBBB SATVBBAT, AT BVDSOIItll.T. BT 

trm. B. Stoddard. 

It Is prhited in the Ouarte form, anil will coatafa 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a Utte fi«s 
and Index to the volume. 

TERMS.— Oas Detlmr peraanam in advance^ o# On* 
Dollar and Fi/lw CenU, at the expirnUon of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who wW reatit 
us Five DoUars, free of postage, shall receive six copies, 
and any person, who witt ream us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of the 
I ninth or eleventh vnhinies. ft^No subscriptions rrcelved 
for less than one year. All the back aumJtan fiimisifif ' 
to new subscribers. 

OOr All orders «ml Ooi—mcttoas arasC be fost p&Ut 
to reedve attention. 
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HliTOttlCAL AMICCDOTKfi, SUMMARY, POETRY, &€. 
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From the Lndy's Book. 

lianra liovel. 

A SKETCH — FOR LADFES ONLY ; 
BT MM0 LBSLU. 

[Concluded.] 
Laura Lovel had already begun to find her 
visit to the Brantley family less agreeable than 
»he hud anticipated. They had nothing in 
common with herself; their conversation was 
neither edifying nor entertaining. They had 
few books, except the Annuals ; and though 
she passed the Circulating Libraries with 
longiiif e^es, she did not consider that she 
was lOTiciently. in funds to avail herself of 
iheir cdnflfeitts. No opportunities were afford- 
ed her of seeing any of the lions of the city, 
and of those that casually fell in her way, 
she found her companions generally more 
ignorant than herself. They did not conceive 
that a stranger could be amused or interested 
with things that, having always been within 
their own reach, hud failed to awaken in them 
the slightest curiosity. Mr. Brantley was 
infinitely the best of the family ; but he was 
hnmersed in business all day, and in the 
newspapers all the evening. Mi*s. Brantley 
was nothing, and Augusta*s petulance, and 
heartlessness, and Miss Frampton's imperti- 
nence, (which somewhat increased after she 
lent the money to Laura,) were equally annoy- 
ing. The visitors of the family were nearly 
of the same stamp as themselves. 

Laura however, had looked forward with 
much anticipated pleasure to the long-talked 
of visit to the seashore, and in the meantime 
her chief enjoyment was derived from the 
afternoon rides that were occasionally taken 
in Mr. Brantley's carriage, and which gave 
our heroine an opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the beautiful environs of Boston. 

Miss Frampton's fits of kindness were 
alwavs very transient, and Laura's deep 
mortification at having been necessitated to 
accept a favor from such a woman, was 
rendered still more poignant by unavoidably 
overhearing (as she was dressing at her toilet- 
lable that stood between two open windows,) 
the following dialogue; the speakers being 



two of Mrs. Brantley's servant girls that 
were ironing in the kitchen porch, and who 
in talking to each other of the young ladies, 
always dropped the title of Miss : — 

* Matilda,' said one of them, * don't you 
hear Laura's bell ? Did'nt she tell you arter 
dinner, that she would ring for you arter a 
while, to come up stairs and hook the back 
of her dress.' 

* Yes,' replied Matilda-—* I hear it as plain 
as you do, Eliza ; but I guess I shan't go 
till it suits me. I'm quite beat out with 
running up stairs from morning to night to 
await on that there Philadelphy woman, as 
she takes such high airs. Who but she in- 
deed ! Any how I'm not a going to hurry. I 
shall just act as if I did not hear no bell at 
all — for as to this here Laura, I guess she 
an't much. Augusta told me this morning, 
when she got me to fix her hair, that Miss 
Frampton told her that Laura axed and 
begged her amost on her bare knees, to lend 
her some money to pay for her frocks and 
bunnet.' 

* Why, how could she act so !' exclaimed 
Eliza. 

* Because,' resumed Matilda, • her people 
sent her here without a copper in her pocket. 
So I guess they're a pretty shabby set aller all.' 

I was judging as much,' said Eliza, *' by 
her not taking no airs, and always acting so 
polite to every body.' 

* Well now,' observed Matilda, * Mr. Scour- 
brass, the gentleman as lives with old Madam 
Montgomery, at the big house, in Bowdin 
Square, and helps to do her work, always 
stands out that very great people of the raal 
sort, act much better, and an't so apt to take 
airs as them what are upstarts.' 

* Doctors differ,* sagely remarked Eliza. 
• However, as you say, I don't believe this 



* I've taken notice of Laura's handkercheni 
myself,' said MatUda, * and I don't see why 
we young ladies as lives out, and does people's 
work to oblige them, should be expected to 
run at the beck and call of any strangers they 
may chuse to take into the house ; let alone 
when they're not no great things.' 

Laura retreated from the open windows* 
that she might hear no more of a conversation 
so painful to her. She would at once have 
written to her father, told him all, and begged 
him, if he possibly could, to send her money 
enough to repay Miss Frampton, but she had 
found by a letter received the day before, 
that he had gone on some business to the 
interior of Maine, and would not be home in 
less than a fortnight. 

Next day was the one finally appointed, for 
their removal to Nahant, and our heroine felt 
her spirits revive at the idea of beholding for 
the first time in her life, * the sea, the sea, 
the open sea.' They went in Mr. Brantley's 
carriage, and Laura understood that shemtg-^^ 
ride in her black silk dress, and her straw 
bonnet* 

They crossed at the Winnisimmet Ferry, 
rode through Chelsea, and soon arrived at 
the flourishing town of Lynn, where every 
man was making shoes* and every woman 
binding them. The last sun-beams were 
glowing in the west, when they came to the 
beautiful Long Beach that connects the rocks 
of Lynn with those of Nahant, the sand being 
so firm and smooth, that the shadow of every 
object is reflected in it downwards. The 
tide was so high that they drove along the 
verge of the surf, the horses' feet splashing 
\ through the water, and trampling on the shells 
! aud sea-weed left by the retiring waves. 
Cattle, as they went home, were cooling 
themselves by wading breast high in the 



here Laura t* much ; and I'm thinking how,, breakers ; and the Ihtle sand-birds were 



she'll get along at Nahant. Miss Lathersoap, 
the lady as washes her clothes, told me 



sporting on the crests of the billows, some- 
times flying low and dipping into the water 



among other things, that Laura's pockeihan- ilie white edges of their wings, and sometimes 
kerchers are all quite plaiu — not a worked or,, seeming with their slender feet to walk on 
a laced one among them. Now our Augusta | the surface of the foam. Beyond the cvejl^st- 
would scorn to carry a plain handkcrcher,! ing breakers rolled the unbounded ocean, 
and so would her mother.' 1 the haze of evening coming fast U4Kmiij,and 
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the fuU moon rising broad and red tbrougli 
the mistj veil of the eastern horizon. 

Laura Lovel felt as if she could have 
viewed this scene for ever, and, at times she 
could not refriiin from audibly expressing 
her delight. The other ladies were deeply 
engaged in listening to Miss Frampton's 
account of a ball and supper given by her 
intimate friend, that lovely woman Mrs. Ben 
Dcrrydown, the evening before Mr. Ben 
Derrydown's last failure, and which ball and 
supper exceeded in splendor any thing she 
had ever witnessed, except the wedding party 
of her sweet love Mrs. Nick Rearsby, whose 
furniture was seized by the sheriff a few 
months after ; and the birth-night concert at 
the coming out of her darling little pet, Kate 
Bolderhurst, who ran away next morning 
with her music-mnster. 

Our party now arrived at the Nahant Hotel, 
which was full of visitors, with some of whom 
the Branileys were acqunlnted. After lea, 
when the company adjourned to the lower 
drawing-rooms, the extraordinary beauty of 
Laura Lovel drew the majority of the gentle- 
men to that side of the apartment on which 
the Brantley family were seated. Many intro- 
ductiojis took place, and Mrs. Brantley felt in 
paradise at seeing that Aer party had attracted 
the greatest number of beaux. Miss Framp- 
ton generally made a point of answering every 
thing that was addressed to Lriura, and Au- 
gusta giggled and flirted, and chattered much 
impertinent nonsense to the gentlemen on 
the outskirts of the group, that were waiting 
for an opportunity of sjying something to 
Miss Lovel. 

Our heroine was much confused at finding 
herself on object of such gcnerul attention, 
and was also overwhelmed by the officious 
vohibility of MissFrampton, though none of it 
was addressed to her. Mrs. Maitland, a lady 
as unlike Mrs. Bmntley as, possible, was 
seated on tho other side of Laura Lovel, and 
was at once prepossessed in her favor, not 
only from the beauty of her features, but from 
the intelligence of her countenance. Desirous 
of being better acquainted, and seeing that 
Lnura*s present position was any thing but 
pleasant to her, Mrs. Maitland proposed that 
they should take a turn in the veranda that runs 
round the second story of the hotel. To this 
8U;igestion Laura gladly assented— for she fell 
at once that Mrs. Maitland was just the sort of 
woman she would like to know. There was a 
refinement and dignhy in her appearance and 
nnnner that showed her to be * every inch a 
lady ;• but that dignity was tempered with a 
frankness and courtesy that put every one 
round her immediately Ht their case. Though 
now in the autumn of life, her figure was still 
good — her features siill handsome, but ttiey 
derived their chief charm from the e»cns<iblc 
and benevolent exprcstfion of her fine open 



countenance. Her attire was admirably suit- 
ed to her face and -person ; but she Was not 
over-drest and she Was evidently one of those 
fortunate women who without bestowing much 
time and attention upon it, are au fait to all 
that constitutes a correct and tasteful costume. 

Mrs. Maitland took Laura*s arm within 
hers, and telling Mrs. Brantley that she was 
going to carry ofi'Miss Lovel for half an hour, 
she made a sign to a fine-looking young man 
on the other side of the room, and introduced 
him as her son, Mr. Aubrey Maitland. He 
conducted the two ladies up stairs to the veran- 
da, and in a few minutes our heroine felt as 
if she had been acquainted with the Maitlands 
for years. No longer kept down and oppress- 
ed by the night-mare influence of fools, her 
spirit expanded, and breathed once more. 
She expressed without hesitation, her delight 
at the scene that presented itself before her — 
for she felt that she was understood. 

The moon now * high in heaven,' threw a 
solemn light on the trembling expanse of the 
ocean, and glittered on the spray that foimicd 
and murmured forever round the rocks that 
environed tiro littlo peninsula, their deep 
recesses slumbering in shade, while their 
crags and points came out in silver brightness. 
Around lay tho numerous islands that are 
scattered over Boston harbor, and fur apnrt 
glowed the fires of two light houses, likr 
immense stars beaming on the verge of the 
horizon ; one of them, a revolving light, alter- 
nately shining out, and disappearing. As a 
contrast to the still repose that reigned around, 
was the billiard-room, (resembling a little 
Grecian temple,) on a promontory that over- 
looked the sea — the lamps that shone through 
its windows, mingling with the moonbeams, 
and the rolling sound of the billard-balls 
uniting whh the murmur of the eternal waters. 

Mrs. Maitland listened whh corresponding 
interest to the animated and original com- 
ments of her new friend, whose young and 
enthusiastic imagination had never been more 
vividly excited ; and she drew her out, till 
Laura suddenly stopped, blushing with the 
fear that she had been saying too much. 
Before they returned to the drawing-room, 
Aubrey was decidedly and deeply in love. 

When Laura retired to her apartment, she 
left tho window open, that she might from her 
pillow look out upon tho moonlit-sea, and 
be fanned by the cool night breeze that genih 
rippled its waters ; and when she was at last 
lulled to repose by the monotonous dashing 
of the surf against the rocks beneath her 
casement, she had a dream of the peninsula 
of Nahant— not as it now is covered with 
new and tasteful buildings and a favorite 
resort of the fashion and opulence of Boston, 
but as it nuist have looked two centuries ago, 
when the seals made their homes among ite 
cavcrncd rocks, and when the only human 



habitations were the rude huts of the Indian 
fishers, and the only boats, their canoes of 
bark and skins. 

When she awoke from her dream she saw 
the morning-star sparkling high io the eastt 
and casting on the dark surfiice of the sea a 
line of light which seemed to mimic that of 
the moon, long since gone down beyond the 
opposite horizon. Laura rose at the earliest 
glimpse of dawn to watch the approaches of 
the coming day. A hazy vapor had spread 
itself over the water, and through its gauzy 
veil she first beheld the red rim of the rising 
sun seeming to emerge from its ocean bed. 
As thcwsun ascended, the mist slowly rolled 
away, and * the light of morning smiled upon 
the wave,' and tinted the white sails of a little 
fleet of outward-bound fishing boats. 

At the breakfast table the majority of the 
company consisted of ladies only : Most of 
the gentlemen (including Aubrey Maitland,) 
having gone in the early steamboat to attend 
to their business in the city. After breakfast 
Laura proposed a walk, and Augusta and Miss 
Frampton, not knowing what else to do with 
themselves, consented to accompany her. A 
certain Miss Blunsdon, (who being an heiress, 
and of a patrician family, conceived herself 
privileged to do as she pleased, and there- 
fore made it her pleasure to be a hoydBn and 
slattern,) volunteered to pioneer them, boast- 
ing of her intimate knowledge of every nook 
and corner of the neighborhood. Our hero- 
ine, by particular desire of Augusta and Miss 
Frampton, had arrayed herself that morning in 
her new French muslin, whh what they called 
its proper accompaniments. 

Miss Blunsdon conducted the party to that 
singular cleft in the rocks, known by the 
njime of the Swallow's Cave, in consequence 
of its having been formerly the resort of those 
birds, whose nests covered its walls. Miss 
Frampton stopped as soon as they came in 
sight of it, declaring, that it was in bad taste 
for ladies to scramble about such rugged 
places, and Augusta agreeing that a fancy for 
wet slippery rocks was certainly very peculiar. 
So the two friends sat down on the most level 
spot they could find, while Miss Blunsdon 
insisted on Laura's following her to the 
utmost extent of the cave, and our heroine's 
desire to explore this wild and picturesque 
recess made her forgetful of the probable 
consequences to her dress. 

Miss Blunsdon and Laura descended into 

ihe cleft, which as they proceeded, became so 

narrow as almost to close above their heads ; 

its lofty and irregular walls seeming to lose 

themselves in the blue sky. The passage at 

the bottom was in some places scarcely wide 

enough to allow them to squeeze through it. 

The tide was low, yet still the stepping stones 

loosely imbedded in the sand and sea-weed 

were nearly covered with water. But Laura 
Digitized „^ __ _ _ __ 
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followed her guide to the utmo8t extent of the 
pas8age,li11 they looked out again upon the sea.' 
When they rejoined their companions — 
•Oh! look at your new French muslin,' 
exclaimed Augusta to Laura. * It is draggled 
halfway up to your knees, and the salt water 
Has already taken the color out of it— and 
your pelerine is split down the back— and 
your shoes are half off your feet, and your 
stockings are all over wet sand. How very 
peculiar you look !* 

Laura was now extremely sorry to find her 
dress so much injured, and Miss Frampton 
comforted her by the assurance that it would 
never again be fit to be seen. They returned 
to the hotel, where they found Mrs. Maitland 
reading on one of the sofas in the upper hall. 
Laura was hastily running up stairs, but 
Augusta called out — • Mrs. Maitland do look 
;it Miss Lovel — did you ever see such a 
figure? She has demolished her new dress, 
scrambling through the Swallow's Cave with 
Miss Blunsdon.' And she ran into the Ladies' 
drawing room, to repeat the story at full 
length, while Laura retired to her room to 
try some means of remedying her disasters, 
nnd to regret that she had not been permitted 
to bring with her to Nahant some of her 
gingham morning dresses. The French 
muslin, however, was incurable; its blue 
though very beautiful, being of that peculiar 
cast which always fades into a dull white 
when wet with water. 

Miss Frampton remained a while in the 
hall : and taking her seat beside Mrs. Mait- 
land, said to her in a h)w confidential voice — 
• Have you not observed, Mrs. Maitland, that 
when people, who are nobody, attempt dress, 
they always over do it. Only think of a 
country clergyman's daughter comingtobreak- 
tei in so expensive a French muslin, and then 
going out in it to clamber about the rocks, 
and paddle among the wet sea weed. Now 
you will see what a show she will make at 
dinner in a dress the cost of which would 
keep her whole family in comfortable calico 
gowns for two years. I was with her when 
she did her shopping, stnd though, as a friend 
I could not forbear entreating her to get 
things that were suitable to her circumstanced 
and to her station in life, she turned a deaf 
ear to every thing I said, (which was certainly 
in very bad taste,) and she would buy nothing 
but the most expensive and useless frippery. 
I suppose she expects to catch the beaux by 
it. But when they find out who she is, 
I rather think they will only nibble at the bait — 
Heavens ! what a wife she will make ! And 
then such a want of self-respect, and even of 
common integrity. Of course you will not 
mention it—for I would on no consideration 
that it should go any farther — but between 
ourselves, I was actually obliged to lend her 
money to pay her bills.* 



Mrs. Maitland, ihorougiily disgusted with 
her companion, and disbelieving the whole of 
her gratuitous conomunication, rose from the 
sofa and departed without vouchsafing a 
rejily. 

At dinner, Laura Lovel appeared in her 
new silk, and really looked beautifully. Miss 
Frampton observing that our heroine attract- 
ed the attention of several gentlemen who 
had just arrived from the city, took an oppor- 
tunity while she was receiving a plate of chow- 
der from one of the waiters, to spill part of 
it on Laura's dress. 

' I beg your pardon, Miss Lovel,' said she, 
* when I took the soup I did not perceive 
that you and your new silk were beside me.' 
Laura began to wipe her dress with her 
pocket-handkerchief. * Now don't look so 
disconcerted,' pursued Miss Frampton, in a 
loud whisper. ' It is in very bad taste to 
appcbr annoyed when an accident happens to 
your dress. People in society always pass off 
such things, as of no consequence whatever. 
I have apoligized for spilling the soup, and 
what more can I do ?* 

Poor Laura was not in society^ and she 
knew that to her, the accident tras of conse- 
quence. However she rallied and tried to 
I appear as if she thought no more of the mis- 
chance that had spoiled the handsomest and 
most expensive dress she had ever possessed. 
After dinner she tried to remove iIjc immense 
grease-spot by every application within her 
reach, but had no success. 

When she returned to the drawing-room, 
she was invited to join a party that was going 
to visit the Spouting Horn, as it is generally 
denominated. She had heard this remarkable 
place much talked of since her arrival at Na- 
hant, and she certainly felt a great desire to 
see it. Mrs. Maitland had letters to write, 
and Mrs. Brantley and Miss Frampton were 
engaged in their siesta ; but Augusta was 
eager for the walk as she found that several 
gentlemen were going, among them Aubrey 
Maitland, who had just arrived in the after- 
noon boat. His eyes sparkled at the sight 
of our heroine, and offering her his arm, they 
proceeded with the rest of the party to the 
Spouting Horn. This is a deep cavity at the 
bottom of a steep ledge of rocks, and the 
waves as they rush successively into it with 
the tide, are immediately thrown out again 
by the action of a current of air which comes 
through a small opening at the back of the 
recess, the spray falling round like that of a 
cascade or fountain. The tide and wind 
were both high, and Laura was told that the 
Spouting Horn would be seen to great 
advantage. 

Aubrey Maitland conducted her carefully 
down the least rugged declivity of the rock, 
and gave her his hand to assist herin spring- 
ing from point to point. They at length 



descended to the bottom of the crag. Laura 
was bending forward with eager curiosity, 
and looking stedfastly into the wave-worn 
cavern, much interested in the explosions of 
foaming water, which were sometimes greater 
and sometimes less. Suddenly a blast of 
wind twisted her light dress-bonnet com* 
pletely round, and broke the sewing of one of 
the strings, and the bonnet was directly 
whirled before her into the cavity of the rock, 
and the next moment thrown back again 
amidst a shower of sea-froth. — Laura cried 
involuntarily, and Aubrey sprung forward, 
and snatched it out of the water. 

♦ I fear,' said he, • Miss Lovel, your bon- 
net is irreparably injured.' — * It is, indeed,' 
replied Liura ; and remembering Miss 
Frampton's lecture, she tried to say that tlia 
destruction of her bonnet was of no conse- 
quence, but unaccustomed to falsehood, the 
words died away on her lips. 

The ladies now gathered round our hero- 
ine, who held in her hand the dripping wreck 
of the once elegant bonnet ; and they gave it 
as their unanimous opinion, that nothing 
could be done to restore it to any form that 
would make it ivearable. Laura then tied 
her scarf over her head, and Aubrey Mait- 
land thought she looked prettier than ever. 

Late in the evening, Mr. Brantley arrived 
from town in his chaise, bringing from the 
post oflSce a letter for Laura Lovel, from her 
little sisters, or rather two letters written on 
the same sheet. They ran thus :— 

* Rosebrook, August 9ih, 18^. 
Dearest Sister— We hope you are hav- 
ing a great deal of pleasure in Boston. How 
many novels you must be reading— I wish I 
was grown up as you are- 1 am eight years 
old, and I have never yet read a novel. We 
miss you all the time. There is still a chair 
placed for you at table, and Rosa and I take 
turns in sitting next to it. But we can no 
longer hear your pleasant talk with our dear 
father. You know Rosa and I always lis- 
tened 80 attentively that we frequently forgot 
to eat our dinners. I see advertised a large 
new book of Fairy Tales. How much you 
will have to tell us when you come home. Since 
you were so kind as to promise to bring me 
a book, I think, upon second thought, I would 
rather have the Tales of the Castle than Miss 
Edgeworth's Moral Tales. 

Dear mother now has to make all the pies 
and puddings herself. We miss you every 
way. The Children's Friend must be a 
charming book — so must the Friend of 
Youth. 

* Yesterday we had a pair of fowls killed 
for dinner. Of course, they xyere not Rosa's 
chickens, nor mine — ^they were only Billy 
and Bobby. But still, Rosa and I cried very 
much, as they were fowls that we were ac- 
[quainted with. Dear father reasoned with 
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us about it for a long time ; but ^till, though 
the fowls were made into a pie, we could eai 
nothing but the crust. I think I should like 
Tery much to read the Robins, and also 
Keeper's Travels in search of his Master. 

* I hope, dear Laura, you will be able to 
remember every thing you have seen and 
heard in Boston, that you may have the more 
to tell us when you come home. I think, 
after all, there is no book I would prefer to 
the Arabian Nights— no doubt the Tiiles of 
the Genii are also excellent. Dear Laura, 
how I long to see you again. Paul and Vir- 
ginia must be very delightful. 

•Yours affectionately, 

* Ella Lovkl.' 

* Dkar sister Laura — I cried for a long 
time after you left us, but at last I wiped my 
eyes, and played with Ponto, and wns happy. 
I have concluded not to want the canary-bird 
Tasked you to get for me, as I think it best 
to be satisfied by hearing the birds sing on 
the trees, in the garden, and in the woods. 
Last night I heard a screech-owl— I would 
rather have a young fig-tree in a tub-»or else 
a great quantity of new flower-seeds. If you 
do not get either the fig-tree or the flowcr- 
seeds, I should like a blue cat, such as I have 
rea<l of— you know those cats are not sky- 
blue, but only a bluish gray. If a blue cat is 
not to be had, I should be glad of a pair of white 
English rabbits ; and yet, I think, I would 
quite as willingly have a pair of doves. I 
never saw a real dove— but if doves are 
scarce, or cost too much, I shall be satisfied 
with a pair of fantailed pigeons, if they are 
quite white, and'their tails fan very much. If 
you had a great deal of money to spare, I 
should like a kid or a fawn, but I know that 
is impossible; sol will not think of it. Per- 
haps, when I grow up, I may be a president's 
wife — if so, I will buy an elephant. 

• Your affectionate sister, 

* KOSA LOVEL.' 

* I send kisses to all the people in Boston 
that love you.' 

How gladly would Laura, had it been in 
her power, have made every purchase men- 
tioned in the letters of the two innocent little 
girts. And her heart swelled and her eyes 
overflowed when she thought how happy she 
might have made them at a small part of the 
expense she had been persuaded to lavish on I 
the finery that had given her so little pleasure, 
and that was now nearly all spoiled. 

Next day was Sunday ; and they went to 
church and heard Mr. Taylor the celebrated 
mariner clergyman, with whose deep pathos 
and simple good sense Laura %va8 much inter- 
esifMl, while she was at the same time amused 
with his originality and quainlncss. 

On returning to the hotel, they foiuid that 
the morning boat had arrived, and on l<>ol(in<: 
uj) at the veranda, the first ohject Laura saw 



there was Pyam Dodge, standing stiflly with 
his hands on the railing. 

« Miss Lovel,' said Augusta, • there's your 
friend, the schoolmaster.' 

• Mercy upon us,' screamed Miss Framp- 
ton, • has that horrid fellow come after you ? 
Really, Miss Lovel, it is in very bad taste to 
invite him to Nabant.' 

.•J did not invite him,' replied Laura col- 
oring, * I know not how he discovered that I 
was here.' 

» The only way then,' said Miss Frampton, 
• is to cut him dead, and then perhaps he'll 
clear oflf.' 

* Pho,' said Augusta, » do you suppose he 
can understand cutting — why he won't know 
whether he's cut or not.' 

' May I ask who this person is ?' said Au- 
brey Maitland, in alow voice, to Laura. * Is 
there any stain or any suspicion attached to 
him ?• 

• Oh ! no, indeed,' replied Laura earnestly. 
And, in a few words, as they ascended the 
stairs, she gave him an outline of the school- 
master and his character. 

* Then do not cut him at all,* said Aubrey. 
' Let me uke the liberty of suggesting to you 
how to receive him.' They had now come 
out into the veranda, and Maitland imme- 
diately led Laura up to Pyam Dodge, who 
bowed profoundly on being introduced to 
him, and then turned to our heroine, asked 
permission to shake hands with her, hoped 
his company would be found agr^able, and 
signified that he had been unable to learn 
where she was from Mr. Brantley's servants ; 
but that the evening before, a gentleman of 
Boston f^il loJElJiiTn th.ii Mr. Brantley and 
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\i much bowing, and 
kf^j/lngis^)ntr. When it was 
invited Pyam Dodge to 
ilu' veranda, with Miss 
iivl tfh' poor schoolmas- 
ter expressed the most profound gratitude. 
When they were going to dinner, Aubrey 
introduced him to Mrs. Maitland, placed him 
next to himself at table, and engaged him in 
a conversation on the Greek classics, in 
which Pyam Dodge finding hirpself precisely 
in his element, forgot his humility, and being 
less embarrassed, was therefore less awkward 
and absurd than usual. * 

Laura Lovel had thought Aubrey Maitland 
the handsomest and most elegant young man 
she had ever seen. She now thought him the 
most amiable. 



In the afternoon there was a mirage, iu 
which the far-off rocks in the vicinity ofMar- 
blehead, appeared almost in the immediate 
neighborhood of Nahaut, coming ont in lull 
relief, their forms and colors well defined, 
and their height and breadth seemingly mucli 
increased. While all the company were as* 
sembled to look at this singular optical 
phenomenon, (Aubrey Maitland being ear- 
nestly engaged iu explaining it to our heroine,) 
Miss Frampton whispered to Laura tliat she 
wished particularly to speak with her, and 
accordingly drew her away to another part of 
the veranda. 

Laura turned pale, for she had a presenti- 
ment of what was coming. Miss Frampton 
then told her, that presuming she had heard 
from home, she concluded that it woidd of 
course be convenient to return the trifle she 
had lent her ; adding that she wished to give 
a small commission to a lady that was going 
to town the next morning. 

Poor Laura knew not what to say. Slie 
changed color, trembled with nervous agita- 
tion, and at last faltered out, that in conse- 
quence of knowing her father wns from home, 
she had not yet written to him on the subject, 
but that she would do so immediately, and 
hoped that Miss Frampton would not find it 
very inconvenient to wail a few days. 

» Why really. I don't know how I can,' 
replied Miss Frampton; *I want a sha%»l 
exactly like Mrs. Ilurion's. She tells me 
they are only to be had at one store in Bos- 
ton, and that when she got Iters the other 
day, there were only two left. They are 
really quite a new style, strange as it is to see 
any thing in Boston that is not quite old- 
fashioned in Philadelphia. The money I lent 
you is precisely the sum for this purpose. 
Of course I am in no want of a shawl— tl||M)k 
heaven, I have more than I know what to do 
Willi — but, as I told you, these are quite a new 
style — ' 

* Oh ! how gladly would I pay you, if I 
could !' exclaimed Laura covering her face 
with her hands — * What would I give at this 
moment for twenty-five dollars !' 

* I hope I am not inconvenient,' said the 
voice of Pyam Dodge, close at Laura's hack ; 
'but I have been looking for Miss Laura 
Lovel, that I may take my leave, and return 
to town in the next bout.' 

Miss Frampton tossed her head and walked 
away, to tell Mrs. Horlon, confidentially, that 
Miss Lovel had borrowed twenty-five dollars 
of her to buy finery ; but not to add that she 
had just been asking her for payment. 

' If I may venture to use such freedom,' 
pursued Pyam Dodge ; ' I think. Miss Laura 
Lovel, I overheard you just now grieving that 
you could not pay some money. Now, mv 
e;ood child, (if you will forgive me for calling 
you so,) wh^ RhQulctyou_bejit ^nv loss for 
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ttiouey, when I have just received my quar* 
ter*8 salary, and when I have more about me 
than I know what to do with, I heard you 
mention twenty-iive dollars-— liere it is, (tak- 
ing some notes out of an enormous pocket- 
book,) and if you want any more, as I ho[te 
you do—' 

' Oh ! no, indeed-^no,* interrupted Laura, 

* I cannot take it — I would not on any con- 
sideration.* 

' I know too well,' continued Pyam Dodge, 

* I am not \vorthy to ofTer it, and I hope I am 
not making myself disagreeable. But if Miss 
Laura Lovel, you \vould only have the. good- 
ness to accept it, you may be sure I will never 
ask you for it as long as I live, I would even 
tnke a book-oath not to do boJ* 

Laura steadily refused the proffered kindness 
of the poor schoolmaster, and begged Pyani 
Dodge to mention the subject to her no more. 
She told him that all she now wished was to 
go home, and that she would write by him to 
her family, begging that her father would 
ccme for her (as he had promised at parting,) 
and take lier back to Rosebrook, as soon as 
he could. She quitted Pyam Dodge, who 
was evidently much mortified, and retired to 
write her letter, which she gave to him as 
soon as it was finished, finding him in the hall 
Caking a ceremonious leave of the Maitlands. 
He departed, and Laura*s spirits were gra- 
dually revived during the evening, by the 
gratifying attentions and agreeable conversa- 
tion of Mrs. Maitland and her son. 

When our heroine retired for the night, 
she found on her table a letter in a singularly 
uncouth hand, if hand it could be called, 
where every word was differently written. 
It inclosed two ten dollar notes and a five, 
and was conceived in the following words— 
*This is to inform Miss Laura, eldest 
daughter of the Reverend Edward Lovel, of 
Rosebrook, Massachusetts, that an unknown 
friend of hers, whose name it will be impossi- 
ble for her to guess, (and therefore to make 
the attempt will doubtless be ei*tire loss of 
time, and time is always precious,) having 
accidentally heard (though by what means is 
a profound secret,) that she, at this present 
time, is in some little difficulty for want of a 
small sum of money — he, therefore — this 
unknown friend, offers to lier acceptance the 
before-mentioned sum, hoping that she will 
find nothing disgusting in his using so great 
a liberty.' 

• Oh ! poor Pyam Dodge I' exclaimed 
Laura, < why did you take the trouble to dis- 
guise and disfigure your excellent hand-wri- 
ting.* And she felt after all, what a relief it 
was to transfer her debt from Miss Framp- 
too to the good schoolmaster. Reluctant to 
have any further personal discussion on this 
painful subject, she inclosed the notes in a 
short billet to Miss Frampton, and sent it 



immediately to that lady's apartment. She 
then went to bed, comparatively happy, slept 
soundly, and dreamed of Aubrey Maitland. 

About the end of the week Laura Lovel 
was delighted to see her father arrive with 
Mr. Brantley. As soon as they were alone, 
she threw herself into his arms, and with a 
fiood of tears explained to him the particulars 
of all that had passed since she left home, and 
deeply lamented that she had allowed herself 
to be drawn into expenses beyond her means 
of defraying, and which her father could ill 
afford to supply, to say nothing of the pain 
and mortification they had occasioned to 
herself. 

* My beloved child,' said Mr. Lovel, • I have 
been much to blame for entrusting you at an 
Hge so early and inexperienced, and with 
no knowledge of a town life and its habits, to 
the guidance and example of a family of whom 
I knew nothing, except that they were reput- 
able and opulent.' 

Mr. Lovel then gave his daughter the 
agreeable intelligence, that the tract of land 
which was the object of his visit to Maine, 
and which had been left him in his youth by 
an old aunt, and was then considered of little 
or no account, liad greatly increased in value 
by a new and flourishing town having sprung 
up in its immediate vicinity. This tract he 
had recently been able to sell for ten thousand 
dollars, and the interest of that sum would 
now make a most acceptable addition to his 
little income. 

He also informed her that Pyam Dodge 
was then at the village of Rosebrook, where 
he was ' visiting round,' as he called it, and 
that the good schoolmaster {^ faithfully kept 
the secret of the twenty-five odttars which he 
had pressed upon Laura, Bn^m(' which Mr. 
Lovel had now heard for the.first time, from 
herself. 

While this conver8ation'^iuSM|fpg. on be- 
tween the father and daughteVM^Maitland 
and her son were engaged in discussing the 
beauty and the apparent merits of our herome. 
I should like extremely,' said Mrs. Maitland, 
* to invite Miss Lovel to pass the winter with 
me. But you know we live much in the 
world, and I fear the limited stated of her 
father's finances could not allow her to appear 
as she would wish. Yet perhaps I might 
manage to assist her, in that respect, without 
wounding her delicacy. I think with regret 
of so fair a flower being ** born to blush un- 
seen, and waste its sweetness on the desert 



* There is one way,' said Aubrey Maitland, 
smiling, and coloring, ' by which we might 
have Miss Lovel to spend next winter in 
Boston, without any danger of offending her 
delicacy, or sut:jectifig her to embarrassment 
on account of her personal expenses— a way 
which would enable her to appear as she 



deserves, and to move in a sphere that she is 
well calculated to adorn, though not as Miss 
Lovei: 

* I cannot but understand you, Aubrey/ 
replied Mrs. Maitland, who had always been 
not only the mother, but the sympathizing 
and confidential friend of her son — * yet be 
not too precipitate. Know more of thisyoung 
lady before you go so far that you cannot in 
honor recede.' 

* I know her sufficiently,' said Aubrey witli 
animation. * She is to be understood at 
once, and though I flatter myself that I may 
have already excited some interest in her 
heart, yet 1 have no reason to suppose Uiat 
she entertains for me such feelings as would 
induce her at this time to accept my offer. 
She is extremely anxious to get home ; she 
may have left a lover there. But let me be 
once assured that her affections are disen- 
gaged, and that she is really inclined to 
bestow them on me, and a declaration sliall 
immediately follow the discovery. A man, 
who, after being convinced of the regard of 
the woman be loves, can trifle with her feel- 
ings and hesitate about securing her band, 
does not deserve to obtiiin her.' 

Laura had few preparations to make for 
her departure, which took place the next 
morning, Aubrey Maitland and Mr. Brantley 
accompanying her and her father to town, in 
the early boat. Mrs. Maitland took leave of 
her affectionately, Mrs. Brantley smilingly, 
Augusta coldly, and Miss Frampton not at all. 
Mr. Lovel and his dauglHer passed thar 
day in Boston, staying at a hotel. Laura 
showed her father the childrens' letter. All 
the books that Ella mentioned were purchased 
for her, and quite a little menagerie of animals 
was procured for Rosa. 

They arrived safely at Rosebrook. And 
when Mr. Lovel was invoking a blessing on 
their evening repast, he referred to the return 
of his daughter and to his happiness on seeing 
her once more in her accustomed seat at 
table, in a manner that drew tears into the 
eyes of every member of the family. 

Pyam Dodge was there ; only waiting for 
Laura's arrival to set out next morning on a 
visit to his relations in Vermont. Witli Ills 
usual want of tact, and his usual kindness of 
heart, he made so many objadions to receiv- 
ing the money with whid) he had accommoda- 
ted our heroine, that Mr. Lovel was obliged 
to slip it privately into his trunk before his 
departure. 

In a few days, Aubrey Maidand came to 
Rosebrook and established himself at the 
principal inn, from whence he visited Laura 
the evening of his arrival. Next day he cama 
both morning and evening. On the third 
day he paid her three visits, and after that it 
was not worth while to count them. 
The marriage_ of Aubrey^ and_ Laura took_ ^ 
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place jit ibe close of ihe jiiUumn, and ihey 
immediately went Into llie possession of an 
elegant residence of their own, adjoining the 
mansion of llie elder Mrs. Maitland. They 
are now living in as much happiness as can 
fall to the lot of human beings. 

Before the Nahant season was over, Miss 
Frampton hafl quarreled with or offended 
nearly every lady at the hotel, and Mr. Brant- 
ley privately insisted that his wife should not 
innie her to pass the winter whh tliem. 
However, she protracted her stay as long as 
she possibly could with any appearance of 
decency, and then relumed to Philadelpliia 
under the escort of one of Mr. Brantley*s 
clerks. After she came home, her visit to 
Boston afforded her a new subject of conver- 
sation, in which the predominant features 
were general ridicule of the Yankees, (as she 
called them,) circumstantial slanders of the 
family to whose hospitality she had been in- 
debted for more than three months, and 
particularabuseof* that little wretch, Augusta.' 
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Sketch of Santa Anna. 

Some particulars of this personage, derived 
from a gentleman intimately acquainted with 
him may be interesting to the public. 

Santa Anna is about 43. years of age, and 
was born in the city of Vera Cruz. His 
father was a Spaniard of old Spain, of respect- 
able standing, though poor ; his mother was 
a Mexican. He received a common educa- 
tion, and at the age of 13 or 14 was taken in 
lo the milhary family of the Intendant of Vera 
Cruz, Gen. Davilla, who took a great fancy 
to him and brought him up. He remained 
with Gen. Davilla until about the year 1820. — 
While with Davilla he was made a Major, 
and when installed he took the honors very 
coolly, and on some friends congratulating 
liim, he said, • Si mi hi-ciera dois quisiera 
estar algomas.' (If you were to make me a 
God, I should desire to be something great- 
er.) This trail developed at so early a period 
of his life, indicated the existence of that 
vaunting ambition which has ever since char- 
acterized his life. 

After serving the Spanish Royal cause 
until 1881, he left Vera Cruz, turned against 
bis old roaster and benefactor, and placed 
himself at the head of some irregular troops, 
which he raised on the sea-coast, near Vera 
Cruz, and which are called Jarochos in their 
language, and were denominated by him his 
Cossacks, as they are all mounted, and arm- 
ed with spears. — ^With this rude cavalry he 
beseiged Vera Cruz, drove Davilla into the 
Castle of San Juan D'Ulloa, and after having 
been repulsed again, entered at a subsequent 
period, and got entire possession of the city, 
expelling therefrom the old Spanish troops 



and reducing the power of the mother country 
in Mexico to the walls of the castle. 

Subsequent to this, Davilla is said to have 
obtained an interview with Santa Anna, and 
told him he was destined to act a prominent 
part in the history of his country, and now, 
says he, l will give you some advice : • Siem- 
pre vavis con los muchos' (always go with 
the strongest party.) He always acted up to 
this motto until he raised the grito, (or cry) 
in other words, took up the cudgels for the 
friiirs and church. He then overturned the 
federal government, and established a central 
despotism, of which the priests and military 
were the two privileged orders. His life has 
been from the first of the most romantic kind, 
constantly in revolutions, constantly victori- 
ous until the last fiital recontre. 

His manners are extremely affable; he is 
full of anecdote and humor, and makes him- 
self exceedingly fascinating and agreeable to 
all who come into his company ; he is about 
five feet ten, rather spare, has a moderately 
high forehead, with black hair, short black 
whiskers, and an eye large, black, and expres- 
sive of a lurking devil in his look ; he is a 
man of genteel and dignified deportment, but 
of a disposition perfectly heartless, ^but he 
has never evinced a savageness of character, 
except in the massacre in which he has been 
implicated in Texas. He married a Spanish 
lady of property, a native of Alvarado, and 
through that marriage obtained the first part 
of his estate called Manga de Clavo, six 
leagues from Vera Cruz. He has three fine 
children, yet quite young. 

The following striking anecdote of Santa 
Anna illustrate^ his peculiar quickness and 
managcmentt 

During the revolution of 1829, while he 
was shut up in Oxaca, and surrounded by the 
government troops, and reduced to the utmost 
straits for the want of money and provisions, 
having a very small force, there had been in 
consequence of the siege and firing every day 
through the streets, no mass for several 
weeks. He had no money, and hit upon the 
following expedient to get it : he took posses- 
sion of one of the convents, got hold of the 
wardrobe of the friars, dressed his ofiiicers 
aud some of the soldiers in it, and early in 
the morning had the bells rung for mass. 
People delighted at again having an opportu- 
nity of adoring the Supreme Being, flocked to 
the church where he was, and after the house 
was pretty well fiUed, his friars showed their 
side arms and bayonets from beneath their 
cowls, and closed the doors upon the assem- 
bled multitude. At this unexpected denoue- 
ment, there was a tremendous shrieking, when 
one of his officers ascended the pulpit and told 
the people that he wanted ^10,000, and must 
have it. He finally succeeded in getting about 
j8,500, when he dismissed the congregation. 



As a sample of Santa Anna's pious whiirrs 
we relate the following : 

In the same campaign of Oxaca, Santa Anrra 
and his officers were there besieged by 
Rincon, who commanded the government 
troops. Santa Anna was in a convent sur- 
rounded by a small breastwork. Some of 
the officers, one night to amuse themselves, 
took the wooden saints oat of the church, 
and placed them as sentries, dressed in uni> 
form, on the breastwork. Rincon, alarmed 
at this apparent boldness, began to fire away 
at the wooden images, supposing them to be 
flesh and blood, and it was not until some of 
the officers who were not in the secret had 
implored Santa Anna to prevent this desecra- 
tion that the firing ceased. 

Many similar facts are related of Santa 
Anna. We have not room at present to say 
more than there is no man who has filled the 
space he has, that is so little understood. In 
short, he is all things to all men. He never 
was out of Mexico. 



Ocneral Houston. 

The following is a sketch of the life of 
General Houston from the Washington cor- 
respondence of the Pennsylvania Inquirer : 

The first time that I ever saw Ilouston, 
was, I think, in the year 1820. — As I was 
standing at the corner of College street, 
Nashville, Tennessee, with a friend, a fine 
looking man dashed by us, and I was induced to 
inquire his name. 

That, sir, said my friend, is Major Houston, 
a young man of great promise — who is rapidly 
rising in public favor. He is brave, and has 
fought gallantly with General Jackson, and in 
(he lapse of a few years will be Governor of 
Tennessee. 

I learned that Major Houston was originally 
a carpenter, but soon quitted the profession, 
and commenced the study of law, politics and 
arms. To the latter science he was most 
enthusiastically devoted ; but as *var was now 
at an end, he confined himself to politics and 
law. Soon after he was elected to Congress, 
and as a member of the house of Represen- 
tatives, held a commanding position. His 
popularity was steady and rapid in the increase, 
and the year 1828 found him Governor of 
of the State of Tennessee. In the wars of 
1816 — '17, with the Seminoles and Creeks, 
he distinguished himself as a gallant soldier ; 
at the celebrated battle of the Horse Shoe, he 
was badly wounded in the arm, which disabled 
him. In 1816, having, in debate, animadverted 
with severity on the removal of Mr. Curry 
from the post office at Nashville, and the 
appointment of Mr. J. P. Irwin, a near relative 
of Mr. Clay, he was challenged by that gentle- 
man lo mortal combat. Tlie parties met in 
Kentucky — Irwin was shot and badly wound- 
ed ; and though no exceptions were taken to 
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the mode in which Houston conducted himself 
on the occasion, an indictment was obtained 
against him, for political effect ns he alleged, 
as he was at that lime a candidate for the 
office of Governor of Tennessee. 

On the £Oth of Fcbruajry 18i28, whilst holding 
the officeof Chief Magistrate of Tennessee, he 
challenged Chapman Johnson, of Virginia, to 
the field, and the invitation %va8 declined. At 
the Virginia, Convention of that year, Mr. 
Johnson reported an address to the people 
of Virginia, recommending the re-election of 
Mr. Clay, and in that address, those who had 
participated in the battle of the Horse Shoe, 
as Gov. Houston understood it, were treated 
with great severity. As one of the actors in 
tliat -battle, Gov. Houston demanded redress 
from Mr. Johnson ; in reply to which that 
gentleman replied that the address was the 
{iroduction of a Convention of two hundred 
and he could not consider himself personally 
responsible for the acts of that body. 

On the lOih day of April, 1828, Gov. Hous- 
ton, formally resigned the office of Guv. of 
Tennessee, and abjured (he State. Assuming 
the garb of an Indian, he departed for the 
remote scenes of Arkansas, and resolved to 
spend his days in perpetual exile. His letter 
of resignation to Mr. Speaker Call, is one of 
the most beautiful productions of the kind 
now in existence. At the time he resigned the 
robes of office, he had but just been married 
to a beautiful woman, one of the most respect- 
able ladies of Tennessee. They had not been 
married but a few days, or weeks at least, 
before the lady repudiated her allegiance to 
licr lord, and claimed the protection of her 
parents. The causesthai led to the separation 
have never been unraveled to the world and 
in all probability will perish with the wife and 
Imsband.— Popular clamor and suspicion were 
warmly excited against Houston, and to avoid 
public opinion, as he himself said, he became 
an exile in Arkansas. Many aliedge that he 
was compelled, such was the excitement 
against him, to abandon Tennessee. After 
having spent a year or two in Arkansas, he 
became engaged in some army contracts, 
which once more introduced him to the walks of 
civilized life. In conscquence*of these con- 
tracts, he was charged with fraud and pec- 
ulation by Mr. William Stansberry, a member 
of Congress from Ohio. As soon as they 
reached the ears of Plouston, he made his 
appearance in Washington, and taking the 
law in his own hands, Hogged Stansberry in 
Pennsylvania Avenue. For this breach of 
the • privilege,' he was arrested, and repri- 
manded at the Bar of the House, and another 
shade of darkness was added to his character. 
Although few could justify the course of 
Houston, fewer pitied poor Stansberry. He 
had most justly merited all he received ; but 
ibr all this, from the moment of the outrage 



until the commencement of the Texian war, 
Houston was looked on by the American 
people, as a base, and lost man. In 1833, he 
commenced the practice of the law in Natch- 
ez ; but soon abandone<l that place for 
Texas. It is most probable that he had in 
view the conquest of that counlry, the mo- 
ment he entered it. The rest need not be told. 
Gen. Houston is now about forty-two years 
of age. He is a man of impetuous tempera- 
ment, but always firm and ardent and sincere 
in his friendship. 
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Justice iu a Turklfth Mairistrate. 

A CAUSE was tried before a young Cadi, at 
Smyrna ; the merits of which are as follows : 

A poor man claimed a house which a rich 
man had usurped. The former held his 
deeds and documents to procure his right ; 
but the last had procured a number of witness- 
es to invalidate them ; and to support their 
evidence effectually, he presented the Cadi 
with a bag containing 500 ducats ; the Cadi 
received it. When it came to a hearing, the 
poor man told his story, produced his wri- 
tings, but wanted that most essential, and only 
valuable proof, witness. 

The other, provided with witnesses, laid his 
whole stress on them, and on his adversary's 
defect in law, who could procure none ; he 
urged the Cadi, therefore to give sentence in 
his favor. 

After the most pressing solicitations, the 
judge calmly drew out from under his sofa 
the bag of 500 ducats, which the rich man 
had given him as a bribe ; saying to him very 
gravely, * You have been much mistaken in 
the suit, for if the poor man could bring no 
witnesses in confirmation of his right, I my- 
self can produce 500.' He then thre*v the 
bag, with reproach and indignation, and de- 
creed the house to the poor plaintiff. 

Such was the noble decision of a Turkish 
judge, not unworthy of the imitation of some 
who make a profession of the doctrines of 
Christianity. — Christian Adv, 



jand yields an income to the purchaser, and 
,iliat which is spent and consnnied^ 

Credit perhaps cannot altogether bei dispen'' 
sed with, but it is a grave question, whether* 
on the whole, it has not done more mischier 
than good. There is hardly an evil in society, 
which has not sprung from it. It has createtl 
a race of non-producers, who rendet ttfi 
equivalent to society for what they consUm^^ 
It has separated knowledge from labor, and 
deprived the laborer of the improvements 
which his facilities require, ain) of the satis- 
factions for which his nature was designed. 
It has oppressed industry and worth on the 
one hand, and pampered idleness and profli- 
gacy on the other. If every young man, who 
should from this time come of age, would 
contract no debt, what would be the state 
of society in twenty years ? It would be chan- 
ged in its whole condition and character. 



Credit. 

The facility with which credit is obtained 
proves the ruin of one half of mankind. It is 
a snare and a trap to the young. To the 
young man, his strength is property and a 
resource for future years, and ho should 
never contract a lien upon it to any one. 
There was a practice among the ancient 
nations of mortgaging the person's body as 
security for loan. Credit, in its mildest form, 
is little better than this. It is, in fact, to him 
whose only resource is his labor, a mortgage 
upon his physical strength and his liberty. 
There is a great difference, ii ib true, between 
a debt contracted for property which is kept 



Modesty, in a young female, is the flower 
of a tender shrub, which is the promise of 
excellent fruits. To destroy it is to destroy 
the germ of a thousand virtues, to destroy 
the hope of society, to commit an outrage, 
against nature. The air of the world is a 
burning breath that every day, blasts ibis 
precious flower. 
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SURIMARY. 

Deownbo.— The body of Zadoek Nevrbeny of thtacUy, 
was found in the ferry dock on Saturday nioruing list. 

SuoAE PROM Bekti.— An aasoclation of gentlemen in 
Pnnnaylvania are makinc arrangement* for manufkcturing 
sugar from the beet. They have lent a genUeman to 
Prance to obtain information In relation to the proceM 
of manufacturing now pursued with great succeu there. 

In this city, on thcSOth ult.by the Rev. J. B. Waterbury, 
Air. Roderick Beebe, of Chatham, to Miss Jane E. Lovejoy, 
of this city. 

On the l(Jth ult. by the Rev. T. C. Brown, Mr. Washing- 
ton Rossman, M. D. formerly of Hudson, N. Y. to Mlaa 
Lutetia A. daughter of I. N.Selscr, Esq. of Hinds co. Hisa. 

DIED, 

In this city, on the lOUi inst. Mr. Uriah Roraback, in the 
54th year of his age. , ^ .. ... 

On the 23d ult. at the residence of Mr. J. Westfleld, Misc 
Pomelia Ann WiUUms, of Hillsdale, aged 84 years. 

On the 13th u!t. Mrs. Catharine, reUct of Jesse Holt, 
formerly of this city, aged 30 years. 

On the 28th ulL at bis seat in Viiginia, James Madison, 
ex-president of the U. 8. in the OOUi year of his ace. 

At New-York, on the 37Ui ult. Capt. Samuel Wlswall, in 
(he 63d year of his age. j ,„ ^ 

At the same place, on Uic 3d io&t. |\ugustua Wynkoop,r> 
E;i«l.agcd09ycaxs.^.^!tizea by \_ _ _ _v^ 
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For Uio ttural Repotiitory. 
Pilgrim, on thy journey starting 

For a {9lt and heavenly clime, 
ti*rom thy liome and kindred parting. 

Parting from the toys of time. 
Let not grief thy bosom trouble 

That thou biddest them farewell, 
Hunan joy is but a bubble, 

Let thy heart in heaven dwell. 

Pilgrim with thy journey weary, 

Toiling 'neath a heavy load, 
Oh, let not despair come near thee, 

Faint thou not upon the road ; 
Smoother is the way to heaven. 

As it draweth near its close. 
Faith its roughness will make even, 

Hope will lighten all its woes. 

Pilgrim, thy long journey ending. 

Let thy spirit in thee rise ; 
See with death's dark shadows blending 

The bright radiance of the skies. 
Doubt shall never more benight thee, 

Grief and care pass not the tomb, 
Angels' outspread arms invite th^, 

To the pilgrim's heavenly home. 



Tbk foiUming beaatifnl lines are from the pen of our 
mucb esteemed fellow townsman, the Hon. Ellis Lewis. 
They appear in bis daughter*s Album, which in the course 
of its perambuIatioDs, fell into our hands a few days since. 
Conceiving, they possess merit infinitely beyond the itin- 
erant effhslons which usually make their debut in a Ladies* 
Album, we have transferred them to OQrcoliinins.~Z.ycoat- 
im£ OaxetU. 

I^lfeS-Its Similitudes. 

FOR M T DAVOHTBR*S ALBVM . 

Lo I yonder silk- worm on tlie stand. 
Pampered vrith leaves by carelul hand ; 
Its end accomplished — see how soon 
It finds its death in the cocoon. 
Each fruit and ornamental true 
Dreary and death-like now we see ; 
Foliage and fruit and fragrant bloom 
Shrouded in Winter's deepest gloom. 
Behold, in view, that noble strsam, 
It glides and shines— a tranment gleam ; 
Its name and pride soon find a grave 
In brood Atlemtic's ocean-wave. 
The B9BBLS on the current tossed 
QIows bright and brief and soon is lost ; 
The globule broke— the parts repair 
Liquid to liquid — air to air. 
Far in the East, yon golden ray 
Proclaims the brilliant Orb of Day ; 
He courses to meridian height, 
Then sinks in Western clouds of night. 

The TRBR, the stream, the aoLnBH sun, 
Are emblems of the course we run ; 
The BiTBBLB too, SO brief and light. 
Is like this world — as empty quite ; 
The ct7RBXNT glides like life away, 
THde and Time, for no one stay ; ' 
The highest and the haughtiest man 
Is but a WORM — his life a span. 
So, dearest Juliet, must it be 
With thee, and thine, and all we see ; 



In health and hope we glare a while, 
Then * shuffle off this mortal coil,' 
Returning to our mother Earthy 
The form she gave us at our birth. 

But there is still a brighter place 
For holy ones of human race . 
For them the tree shall bloom again, 
lu foliage shade the verdant plain 
Perrennial, as around are seen 
The Laurel, Pine and Ever-green. 
For them the Sun shall cast his rays 
In brighter, holier, happier days ; 
The STREAM of Time, its flow shall cease 
In one eternal sea of peace. 
And sin and woe and war and strife 
Shall vanish with the bubble life. 
The outward film shall, in its fall; 
The inward spirit disenthrall ; 
Like winged and seraph hutter-fiy, 
No more a worm, it soars on high ; 
The disunited parts shall go 
Home to the source from whence they flow ! 
The BODY to its dark abode — 
The SOUL to ving its way to God, 

Stanzas* 

BY M. E. J. 

There is a sweetness in the midnight chime. 
The deep toned echo of departed time ; 
A holy thrill comes o'er the grief worn heart, 
As the low meanings of the winds depart, 
A fond regret is in that pitying tone 
Of joy long past, and friends forever flown. 

There is a calmness on the midnight sky. 
When earth's lone ones in sleepy fetters lie. 
Low sounds are on the winds, the gathering swell 
Of midnight music from the echoing bell. 
And though no sunny ray to eartli be given, 
Hope faintly smiles and whispers us of heaven. 

From the CatskUI Recorder. 
•> Ho Died.' 

BY HORATIO GATES. 

* He dieo !' — We hear it every day !— 

In every clime— on every shore, 
Where life and soeech have found their way. 

The breath that fosters them has borne 
This sentence, on its fleeting wing. 

To many a keenly aching ear. 
To fill — or drain — the ebbing spring 

That yields the briny tear.— 
That sound has passed our ears so oft, 

It ceases to dispel 
Our gayety, but sinks as soft 

As tales that children tell ; 
And like the chattering parrot, taught 

To mimic human sounds for pride, 
Our words are strangers to our thoughts, 

When we pronounce—* He dicdP 

* He died T— Look on that moss-grown stone I 

That silent record of the dead, 
Which stands thus mournfully alone. 
To guard this dust from lawless tread. 

* Who sleeps beneath it T— See his name !— 

* A saint?— a hero?— or a sage ?— 

* Died he for liberty ?— or fame ? 

* Or mid some persecution's rage ?' — 
His feme, his deeds are all forgot — 

Unheeded — or unknown— 
And none has registered his lot 

On this unmeaning stone j 
And, save some moralizing rhymec. 

Some cold appeal to living pride, 



This stone can tell to otlier times 
No tale but Uiia— ' He dicdP 

* He died ."—but when alive he felt 

(As all who live, like him, must feel) 
His heart beat high with hope — or melt 

With anguish he would fain conceal. — 
He sighed for honors, or for power. 

For wealth, or friends, (as all will sigh,) 
But were he to return this houTi 

And cast his opened eye 
On this cold, stony page, and see 

All that we mortals know 
Of what he was — or wished to be— 

While he sojourned below ; 
Tlie sage and the divine might preach, 

The mourner weep, the wag deride 
His past pursuits ; — ^but none could teach 

Like these two words — ' He diedP 
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On Saturday, the 18th of Jane, 1836, will be israed the 
first number of the Thirteenth Volume {Fburik JWw 
Series) of the Rural RKrosrroRY. 

On issuing proposals for a new velnme of the Rural 
Repository, the Publisher tenders his most sincere adtDow- 
ledgemcnts to all Contributors, Agcntsand Subscribers, for 
the liberal support which they have afforded him from Uw 
commencement of this publication. New assurances on 
the part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
the test of years, would seeia superfluous, he will there- 
fore only say, that it will be conducted on a similiar plan 
and published in the same form as heretofore, and tnat no 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote their gratifi- 
cation by its further Improvement in typographical execa 
tion and original and selected matter. 
CONI>ITIONS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be pnblfarhed every 
other Saturday. In the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, makinf In the whole 906 pi^es. 
It will be printed In handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a snperlor quality, with new type, and embellished occa- 
sionally with EngravlngH ; makiiis, at the end of the year, 
a neat and tastefnl volume, containing matter equal to one 
thousand duodecimo pages, which will be botJi amusing 
and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.— The Thirteenth volnme, (Foarth New Series) 
will commence on the 18th of June next, at the low rate of 
One DeUar per annam In advance, or One Dellmr ami 
Fifty Cents at the expiration of three months from the time 
of subscribing. Any person, who will remit os Five 
Dollars, free of postage, shall receive six copies, and any 
person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, tVee of postage, 
shall receive twelve copies and one copy of either oTUm 
previous volumes. JICTNo snbscriptlons received for less 
than one year. 

Names of Subscribers with the amonnt of subscriptions 
to be sent by the 18th of June, or as soon aaer as conrenient, 
to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

HuieonjJ^elwmhta Ce.J^. Y. 1838. 

Sc:>-EDtTORS, who wish to exchange, are respectftilly 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at4east a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 



IfoUce. 

{^Notes under Five Dollara taken in payment for the 
Repository, as usual. 
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From the Poughkeepsie CRskct. 

Tlie Fall of Bexar: 

A T£XIAN TALE. 
As fondly the mother her darling cRrcsscs, 

Her tears railing down on her checks like tlie rain ; 

She (clla of her husband while tearing her tresses, 

Ah, never, my child, will you see him again. 

The flag led hhn on by tiie light of its star 

To Freedom and glory ; he fcU at Bexar. 

F, L. tVaddcU. 

FiRMLT seated in the Executive chair, hom- 
ing almost imperial sway over ilie fallen 
realms of Montezuma, and looking with an 
enlightened mind, wiih proud and haughty 
contempt, upon the priest-ridden rulers of the 
dependant provinces, Santa Anna, the Napo- 
leon of the West, held an exalted station 
among the list of conquerors and political 
benefactors. With a policy supported by 
those salutary principles upon which our 
happy Republic is founded, he led on the 
legions of Mexico against the mercenaries of 
the mother country, and succeeded in break- 
ing the bond which bound ihein to the throne 
of Ferdinand. Such a glorious achievement 
won for him the bright laurels of a patriot, 
and his joyous countrymen in the plenitude 
of their grateful emotions clothed him with 
the chief executive power, and acknowledged 
him as the Dictator of all Mexico. To the 
eye of the *varm hearted American he seemed 
like a kindred spirit with those who battled 
upon the fields of our revolutionary struggle, 
ar.d they were ready to risk their fortunes 
and their liberties to the discretion of such 
a ruler. Texas, the Garden of Mexico as 
respected richness of soil, was a vast uncul- 
tivated waste, whose riches were buried 
beneath the dense forest, or the wild grass of 
the prairie, for the want of enterprise and 
industry to exhume them. Such a field for 
American enterprize, when once known coiUd 
not long remain unexplored by the adventur- 
ous sops of the west, especially when the 
supreme government gave such warm encour- 
agement ; and the banks of the Brassos and 
the Colorado were soon peopled with the 
industrious yeomanry of the Mississippi- 



Elated with the gulden prospects that shone 
upon their efforts, they held out every induce- 
ment to their friends to follow, and the rich 
wilderness of Texas was fast becoming a 
fruitful garden. The mud-cottages of San 
Antonio^were hastily disappearing before the 
steady march of improvement, and neat man- 
sions occupying their humble stations. 

But while all this glorious realization of the 
most sanguine dreams of the colonists was 
adding increased strength to enler|)rise, the 
uncurbed ambition of the Mexican chief, that 
had succumbed to temporary restraint by the 
hand of policy, began to grow eager for an 
exercise of its strength, and the patriot Santa 
Anna looked with hope and expectation upon 
the imperial purple that fell from Iturbide the 
usurper. By degrees he changed his cabinet, 
drew tighter the reins of government, abridg- 
ed the suffrages of the dependant republics, 
and began the operations of a scheme to 
nullify their representative privileges, and 
consolidate the legislative power into sove- 
eign centralism. — ^The people of Texas were 
the first to observe this increasing abridge- 
ment of their liberties, for the other provin- 
ces were peopled with a population who had 
never tasted the sweets of settled and 
undisturbed freedom. Yet ihty at length 
saw the aggressions of their chief and in con- 
cert with Texas asked for a restraint upon 
the strides of his ambition. Santa Anna 
saw the disaffection, knew there was no time 
to be lost and resolved to secure the throne 
of Anuahac while power was yet in his hands. 
With a promise of aid from the other provin- 
ces Texas unfurled her banner and declared, 
not hostility to the government, but allegiance, 
to the spirit of the Constitution. The Chief 
saw his danger, the priests saw thtir danger, 
and their combined power was directed 
against cbivalric Texas. Zacatecas, Tamau- 
lipas, San Lousi Potosi, and one or two other 
provinces, raised the standard of revolt, but 
when the anathemas of the growing tyrant went 
forth, < Viva los Santa Anna *' rang along 
their lines, and these cowardly and hypocri- 
tical allies left Texas to stand or fall as 
destiny might determine. 



Now w.ns the time to test the courage, the 
patriotism, the unwavering determination of 
the sons of those who battled upon the green 
at Lexmgion, the brow of Bunker Hill and 
the bloody heights of Yorktown, and nobly 
did they exhibit the chivalry of their sires. A 
convention was called, a provisional govern- 
ment formed, an army organized and Hous- 
ton placed at its head. Success attended the 
Texian arms until the Mexican chief appeared 
in person and besieged the Alamo at Bexar. 
Thus we have taken a btrdVeye view of the 
events prior to the tragedy there enacted, and 
we will leave the task of penning the subse- 
quent political facts which transpired, to a 
more able pen, while we record some instances 
of individual bravery. 

Jose Hernanda, son of a proud Hidalgo of 
Tenochtitlan, fired with a love of liberty and 
liberal principles, had leA his native city 
where it existed but in name, and took up his 
residence among the free-minded people of 
Texas. When the encroachments of Santa 
Anna were complained of, his importunities 
were sent among the rest, and he implored 
his father to use his infiuence in checking the 
invasions of the chief. But his father who 
was warmly attached to Santa Anna and to 
popery, refused his prayer and discarded his 
son as a rebel.— Fearing to return to become 
reconciled to his parent, and still clinging 
fondly to the reared standard of liberty, he 
threw his life and his fortunes into the arms 
of Texas, and joined the standard of the in- 
trepid Houston. Previous to this, and while 
the smiles of prosperity gladdened the hearts 
of all Texas he had contracted a matrimonial 
alliance with the daughter of an American 
merchant at Harrisburgh and their nuptials 
were now only delayed by the change of poli- 
tical circumstances. He owed a duty to his 
adopted country superior to considerations 
of self, and mutual pledges were exchanged 
for the consummation of their marriage as 
soon :uB Victory should perch upon ilie 
standard of Texas. It was with acute feel- 
ings of pain, that the young Mexican gave a 
last embrace to his betrothed Mary, whoso 
tears bespoke the emotioub i 
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* Go,* said she to Hernanda, ' and may the 
Gos\ of baiile give strengtii to your ami and 
tveiglit to your sword. I freely renounce my 
happiness for the cause of Liberty, and 
should your grave be dug upon the battle 
field, I will search it out and water its herb- 
nj^e with my tears. My hourly prayer shall 
be for your success — let your watch-word 
and war-cry be ** God and 'liberty.** ' 

Hernanda left her with emotion and joining 
the eager volunteers who were impniienily 
wailing his coming on the banks of a little 
stream not far distant, he endeavored to calm 
his feelings by reflecting upon the field of 
glory tliat spread out before him. Hearing 
that the forces of the Texian army were con- 
centrating for the purpose of forming a power 
sufficient to besiege San Antonio they made 
a rapid march thither and joined them the 
evening previous to tlieir departure. Here 
Hernanda witnessed several scenes of parting 
similar to his own, and it seemed to give his 
bosom relief when he could communicate his 
feelings to sympathetic hearts. 

It was just at evening when tliey reached 
the^banks of tho Brassos, and they resolved 
to delay the crossing until mornings as few 
were acquainted with either bank. Hernanda 
strolled to the dark shade of a sycamore 
where he sat down to indulge a few moments 
in memory of the past, and the pleasing anti- 
cipations of future happiness, when the tumult 
of war should cease, and his destiny become 
identified with that of his beloved Mary. 
AVhile indulging in this pleasing reverie, he 
was suddenly startled by a horseman who 
dashed by at full speed in the direction of 
their little camp. — Hernanda hastened thither 
and found him surrounded by tho eager sol- 
diery, who were listening to the gloomy mes- 
sage which he brought. He had been 
commissioned by the authorities of Harris- 
burgh to communicate to tho army the fact 
that upwards of two thousand Mexicans were 
on the march for that place, and calling upon 
the Texian arms to defend them. Hernand; 
heard the messenger coupling the names of 
Mexicans and Harrisburg and he burned with 
anxiety to fly to the rescue of his betrothed. 
He pressed forward and seizing the hand of 
the messenger, demanded his attention. 

* Tell me,' said Hernanda, * have the people 
fled Harrisburgh, or are they left to the 
mercy of an armed enemy. 

^ Some have iQed,* said the courier, * others 
have armed for tho defence of the town, 
while a great many of the lower classes are 
unable to arm or fly. Mr. — the acting 
mngistratc, is endeavoring to rally a force 
sufficient to repel them until aid may arrive.* 

* Signor— — !' cried Hernanda, with emn- 
lion, for it was the father of his Mary, * does hit; 
family still remain amid the ihrcatning dangcj ?' 

' 1 cannot lelj,* answered the courier, ' nor 



have I time to anmver further questions. — 
Here,' said he, pulling a letter from his 
bosom, • is a despatch given me by a charm- 
ing young lady for one Jose Hernanda. 
Does such an one belong to this battallion ?* 

* It is I,* exclaimed Hernanda, eagerly 
seizing the proffered letter. He drew away 
from his companions and broke the seal. It 
was from Mary — she wrote thus : 

* The Mexicans are advancing— the fires of 
their camp were seen last evening — Harris- 
burgh is all confusion and we know not whith- 
er to escape. If you have influenee, nse it for 
us, and save us from the power of Cos. God 
give you slrenjith. 

Yours, in danger. Mart.' 
Hernanda was almost frantic, and be used 
every argument to induce their commander. 
Col. F — to turn his steps towards Harris- 
burgh. But the success of Texas depended 
upon securing the strong-hold of San Antonio 
Je Bexar, while it yet remained weakly guar- 
ded, and the next morning they reached the 
opposite side of the Brassos, and made 
forced march towards the Colorado. Gloomy 
indeed was that march to the young Mexican, 
for although his heart glowed with the love of 
liberty, yet the pure and holy flame of affec- 
tion fur Mary occupied a large space therein, 
aiul the danger to which she was exposed 
increased his love. 

It was early in the morning when he reached 
the vicinity of Bexar, and they were surprized 
to see tho national flag of Mexico floating 
over tlie Alamo. But the secret was soon 
told by a deserter from the enemy. The deter- 
mination of Cos was to attack Harrisburgh, 
but hearing that n force was on their march 
for Bexar, he immediately turned his army 
and made a forced march for that place, which 
he reached by an almost parallel route a few 
hours previous to the arrival of the Texians. 
This information gave Hernanda joy, and 
feeling conscious of the safety of his treasure, 
he gave up his whole soul to the momentous 
proceedings around him. Before liim frown- 
ed the walls of a fortress filled with an 
unknown number of his countrymen thirsting 
for the blood of patriots, while around stood a 
few brave men ready to encounter the savage 
legion. His zeal had secured the favor of 
the commander, and he had given him a situ- 
ation at ilie head of a company of riflemen 
from Nacodoches. Every preparation was 
made on both sides for the contest, and the 
sun had scarcely emerged above the horizon 
before tlie bugle within the fort sounded to 
the charge. — Like a fierce torrent the Mexi- 
cans poured forth, expecting to crush the 
besiegers at once with an overwhelming force ; 
but they braved the onset with an almost un- 
broken front, and hundreds of the enemy 
rolled in the dust. The inliabitants of Sun 
\ntonio covered the rear of the valiant Texi- 



nis, armed with whatever seemed like af« 
instrument of death, and in less than two 
hours a cry for quarter came from the dark 
wreaths of smoke that curled around the bat- 
tered battlements of the Alamo. The contest 
ceased, and the Mexicans, screened from 
view by the dense smoke that yet hung about 
the battle-ground, commenced a sudden 
retreat ;* but Cos who was wounded, and 
several other officers, were taken prisoners. 
Hernanda was the first to enter the embrasure 
over the bodies of the slain. A deep groBD 
that issued from beneath a bloody flag against 
the base of tt)c fort attracted his attention, 
md removing it, he discovered an aged soldier 
with his visage deep scarred by the blow of a 
broadsword. He raised up the dying soldier 
and endeavored to meliorate his misery, for 
humanity bade him treat with lemfy the un- 
fortunate of his native soil. Suddenly Her- 
nanda started back and gazed upon the old 
man with a look of horror. It was his fatlier ! 
Memory, ever faithful to the heart where 
filial affection dwells, pointed out to the young 
Mexican the tender parent of his childhood in 
the blood sprinkled form of the old soldier. 
When the first violent feeling of excited grief 
subsided, Hernanda sprang fonvard to cna- 
brace his parent and receive a parting bles- 
sing from his lips. But tlwse lips were 
palsied forever — the last fearful struggle was 
over— 4he soul had evacuated its eaitlfly tene- 
ment and soared to its native heaven. 

With a heart filled with sorrow, Hernanda 
took tlie star from the breast of his father and 
placed it upon his own, for now he was tbe 
rightful owner of the honor and its titles. He 
buried his parent with all possible decency, 
and notwithstanding the soldier was an enemy 
to Texas, his comrades dropped a tear of 
sympathy over his grave, for Hernanda was 
beloved by all. When this solemn ceremony 
was performed, they immediately made pre- 
parations for the disposal of their force, as it 
was unnecessary for all to remain in defence 
of the fort. — ^Tbey bad taken from the enemy 
i\ great number of nmskcts, one brass nine- 
pounder and two howitzars ; and the only 
thing wanting for a small foroe to defend it 
with success was a supply of ammunition and 
provisions. It was well known that the Mex- 
icans were rallying tlieir forces and would 
probably attack them in return, and despatch 
was consequently necessiiry. Cos and his 
officers were released on condition of never 
again serving in the army against Texas ; but 
the humane victors httle dreamed of the black 
treachery that lurked in his heart. Comrary 
to expectations, the Mexicans, instead of 
hovering about Bexar, took up thci.r line of 
march to tlie southward to join the forces of 
Gen. Urrea, who, with nearly five thousatid 
men, was preparing to march into Texas and 
crush the rcbcUioiL^rtsi sm^lo change. 
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Im the mean time the valley of liie Misais- 
Bippi was giving an almost daily largces of 
volunteers, eager to join lite bithcrto victori- 
ous standard of struggling patriots. Among 
tlnMo Cimie that personification oftrue courage, 
Col. Crockett, uho as littlefearcil the approacli 
of a Mexican lancer or dragoon, as he did the 
growling Bruin of his native forests. Having 
been accustomed from infancy to brave dan- 
ger, he was a stranger to fear, and his personal 
safety was never reckoned into the ncceunt 
when objections arose to the obeisance of the 
impulscfi of his generous heart. Bjs.his side 
came a handsome and beardless youth, upon 
whose cheeks bloomed the rose of beauty, and 
in his dark eye burued the fire of patriotism. 
He was habited in a citizen's dress, and wore 
a peculiar cap which nearly concealed his 
face. A broad-sword hung upon his thigh 
and a pistol was in his belt. 

• This youngster,' said Crockett, who had 
taken him under his charge three day« previ- 
ous, • is all grit — stulled as full ofcourage as 
an eggshell of meat, and vows that he would 
rather die fighting for Texas than to beSaiUa 
Anna himself. And who wouldn't when so 
many brave hearts have sworn his destruc- 
tion ?* 

The youth was silent, and used every means 
to conceal his face, yet the emotions of his 
heart were pictured upon his glowing fea- 
tures. When the commander was shown 
him, he stepped forward, bowed respectfully, 
and drawing a letter from his bosom made a 
immble request in the Spanish tongue, that he 
might be permitted to battle in the ranks with 
the brave Mexican with whose name it was 
endorsed. — ^That name w.is Jose Hernanda. 
The request was granted, and the letter 
delivered to the young Mexican, who, as soon 
as he broke the seal embraced the messenger 
as a bearer of joyous tidings. The letter was 
from Mary, and stated that Harrisburgh was 
spared^a party of Mexicans had been en- 
tirely cut up in a skirmish near Galveston — 
and requesting Hernanda to be at rest about 
lier safety, as she believed that the chains 
which the Tyrant had prepared for Texas 
would never be cast upon his intended victim. 
In his joy, Ilei'oanda would again have em- 
braced the youth, but he modestly interposed 
and asked as the only reward for his services, 
. that he might be made a member of the corps 
under Hernanda's command. 

Fortunately for the tender age and delicate 
form of the youthful stranger, Hernanda's 
riflemen were selected as a part of the force 
who were to remain in defence of the for- 
tress. In a few days the little army who had 
gained so glorious a victory, was augmented 
to nearly double their original number, for 
the capture of San Antonio inspired every 
bosom with hope, and the plough was left in 
the furrow, the hammer was silent at the forge 



—the counter of the merchant was deserted, I 
and one hope, one desire, one common inter- 
est made every Tcxian a volunteer in the 
service of lus oppressed province. Flushed 
with victory, they departed from the Alamo 
wiili the determination to drive llieir oppres- 
sors from iheir purchased soil. 

Hernanda became deeply interested in the 
youthful hero who had joined his standard, 
and that interest was increased from the near 
resenibhuicc of his features to Uiose of his 
betrothed bride. Various were the thoughts 
that revolved in his mind as he gazed upon 
the meditative stranger, and he desired to 
know his name and par««tage. But the tac- 
turnity of the youth, and his immediate evul- 
sion of questions touching the subject) 
prevented the gratification of Hernanda's 
curiosity, and he resolved to be content with 
his friendship. One lovely moonlit evening 
they strolled together to a little grove a few 
yards from the fort, and while conversing upon 
home and its associations, Hernanda recol- 
lected having heard Mary speak of a young 
brother who was resident in Natchez, and he 
doubted not but the one before him was the 
kinsman of his beloved. — Pleased with the 
thought he immediately asked, * Do you know 
Signor — of Harrisburgh ?* 

* I do,' replied the youth. 

* Do you know his daughter Mary ?• 

* I do.' 

* Then you arc a brotlicr ?' 

* I am not.' 

* Not a brother and so like ? Why I could 
have sworn that the features I now look upon 
and those of Mary — were the same, did I 
but see those rich curls beautifying them that 
always shaded her lovely face. Not a 
kinsman !' 

* I have been intimate with her from infan- 
cy,' said the youth, * and her inseparable 
companion. I know that you love her, and 
that your love is warmly requited. She, daily, 
nay, hourly prays for your salvation from 
the weapons of the enemy, and though her 
sex denies her the toils of the battle-field, 
yet she would willingly share the privations 
of the camp with Jose Plernanda. If patriot- 
ism ever burned in the breast of woman it is 
in hers, and while an oppresfor treads the 
soU of Texas, she would glory more in bear- 
ing the sword and helmet of war, than the 
wreath and olive-branch of Peace.' 

Hernanda was enraptured by this unex- 
pected burst of eloquence from the taciturn 
young hero, and he embraced him warmly as 
the representative of his soul's idol. 

*Nay, cease not,' cried he, *your words 
have given me new life, and courage can 
never forsake, misfortune can never crush 
one who has such a brave and lovely interceder ! 
at the shrine of the God of battles. Another 
month and that star-lit banner that waves 



over yonder battlements will float victorious 
over every citidel of Texas where the name 
of liberty has been whispered. Peace shall 
outspread her umbrageous wings — ' 

A bugle awakened the echoes of the forest* 
and the two friends started to their feel.— 
Another bugle-note was heard, and the next 
moment a tremendous shout broke fortlifrom 
the bosom of the dense forest that surrounds 
the southern side of the Alamo, immediately 
succeeded by the clangor of armor, the tramp 
of horses and the rumble of heavy artillery. 

A wild and fearful shout mingled its echoes 
with the discordant din of the approaching 
multitude, and a cry of * Mexicans .' Jifexi- 
cans /' arose from the walls of the Alamo. 
Hernanda and his companion flew to the fort 
unscathed, amid a shower of musket balls, 
where every thing was in the greatest confu- 
sion. They had been taken by surprize — all 
were enjoying their evening siesta when they 
were aroused by the shout of the enemy. So 
secure did they deem themselves that even 
the few sentinels were asleep on their post, 
and became the first victims of the savage foe. 
But the little band within the fort soon rallied 
for action, and reserved their fire, until the 
enemy, believing few were within or the fort 
deserted, marched up in a solid column 
within a few yards of the outer breastworks. 
I momentary silence ensued, and nothing was 
heard but the voice of the giant-like comman- 
der of the Mexicans and the tread of the 
advancing column. Suddenly a poised sword 
within the Alamo gliuered in the moonlight 
as a signal to the Texians, and the next 
moment the flash of an hundred rifles glared 
fearfully from the walls of the fortress. The 
column of the Mexicans was broken and 
filled alternately by the platoons which march* 
ed up to fill the places of those who fell, and 
Ht every advance they approached nearer to 
the broad and only entrance to the fort. As 
the prospect of their entrance increased in 
probability, the energy of the Texians, was 
redoubled, and they kept up a constant fire. 
Still the enemy pressed forward notwithstand- 
ing the dreadful slaughter, until the comman- 
der witti a desperate efl"ort leapt into the 
embrasure, followed by his blood-thirsty and 
desperate soldiers. Hernanda and his com- 
panion stood near the entrance, and being in 
a portion of the fort which was entirely shaded, 
did not observe the movement until the 
massive sword of the Mexican chief was 
gleaming above the head of the tender youth. 
The rifle of Hernanda caught the blade as it fell, 
and with a violent effort he laid the warrior 
at his feet. His followers, seeing their chief 
fall, retreated in dismay, and the firing soon 
sensed. 

This respite gave the gallant Texians an 
opportunity for organizing and making prep- 
arations for a siege—a siege which they kne\^ 
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would be protracted if llie euciny became 
coDTinced of their numbers. Ere the dawn 
of morning their Inbors were completed and 
cverj thing prepared for action. The ordi- 
nance which they look from the, enemy 
was placed in its proper place, and just at 
sunrise they observed the Mexicans forming 
their line for battle. A more glorious day 
never dawned upon the springing beauties 
of nature, and it seemed that the quietude and 
harmony that reigned among the inhabitants 
of mountain, woodland and river, should have 
taught man a lesson that would prompt him 
to lay aside the rod of oppression and the 
sword of battle, for the plough and the reap 
ing-hook of peaceful industry. But Ambition 
whose rapacious maw can receive, and can 
contain, and digest objects as exteitsive as 
the universe, sliuts the eyes and the heart to 
the glorious and ever salutary precepts of 
Nature, and binds man to the tlirone of his 
malevolent passions. 

The bugle sounded, and with a formrdiiblc 
front, headed by heavy artillery, the Mexicans 
advanced to the charge. Hernanda caught 
the eye of the youthful warrior wiio had joined 
his band, which seemed to burn with an 
intense and unearthly light as he gazed upon 
the approaching battalion ; and his heart 
sickened at the thought that one so young, so 
fair, so patriotic, so like Jhe idol of his alfec- 
tions perhaps in one short hour might be 
numbered among the slain« His own safety 
he consulted not, but an involuntary regard 
for the youth created these painful suggestions 
and fears. Hernanda touched the arm of the 
youth and beckoned hhn away from the ranks. 
The young hero followed, but whither he 
knew not. Hernanda led him to the inner 
court of the Alamo where were a number of 
the wounded, and requested him to remain in 
attendance. ' Vour tender age and delicate 
limbs,* said he, * arc better fined for ofliccs 
of kindness than to be exposed upon the 
ramparts of a fortress, battling with a savage 
foe.' 

* I do not fear the enemies of Texas,' said 
the youth, ' and it would be a glorious martyr- 
dom to die in so holy a cause. Let mo fii^hi 
the enemies of freedom by the side of one 
so brave as Jose Hernanda, and with the 
consequences I shall be satisfied.' 

* Nay, listen to my advice,' said Hernanda 
and thus }OU can serve me best. Yuur 
devotion to me I believe sincere, and if fate 
should mark me as one of the wounded or 
slain, you can best serve me by binding up 
my wounds or soothing my pangs in the hour 
of death.' 

The youth was about to importune when a 
gun from the enemy *s advance column called 
the young Mexican to duty. 

* Stay ! stay I I beseech you !' cried Her- 
nanda, us the youth prepared to follow, ' it is j 



my wish, my desire, my command /' and he 
fle*v to the walls of the fortress. 

The young man obeyed, alihougli reluctant- 
ly, and notwithstanding the balls from the 
enemy were falling in all parts of the fort, yet 
his attachment to Mernanda made him for- 
getful of danger, and he placed himself in a 
position where he might see the issue of the 
contest. — Several of the Tex'mns were slain 
before night terminated the sanguinary con- 
test, and th*c slaughter without was dreadful. 
More than alhrce hundred of the Mexicans 
were left. dead aroaod the Alamo when the 
army retired to'recruit. Thus for four succes- 
sive days did the siege continue, until the little 
bnnd within the fort was decimated to only 
seventy-men ! On the morning of the fifth 
day, just as diiylight appeared, a loud shout 
of acclamation raog through the Mexican 
camp, and * viva los Satita ^nna !' fell from 
every lip as the President of Mexico with ^ 
reinforcement appeared and joined the thin- 
ned ranks of the enemy. With him came 
the chivalry of the south, among which was 
the perjured Cos, faithless to the stipulations 
of his relcasement, and third in command 
against those who had generously saved his 
life an<l gave him liberty. A blood red flag 
immediately floated over the Mexican camp 
as a signal that iio quarter would be given. 
Now came on the desperate struggle. — Col. 

B was severely wounded and Lieut. D 

whose wife and child were within the fort, 
lay sick with a fever. Hernanda was left 



highest in command, and right valiantly did 
he do his duty. For six hours lliey kept up 
a continual firing until only thirty Texians 
remained, and their ammunition exhausted. — 
There was no alternative and they resolved to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. The 
intrepid Crockett was among the number, and 
placing himself near an angle of a wall at the 
entrance he resolved to defend the passage 
till the Jast. As soon as the firing ceased 
within, the Mexicans with a shout of exultation 
rushed over the dead bodies of the slain 
to take possession of the fort. But a few 
patriots yet remained and for nearly an hour 
disputed the passage with the overwhelming 
force, but at last the hero ofTeniicss'^e receiv- 
ed a blow from the bult-end of the gun of a 
Mexican musketeer that brought him to the 
dust, and Hernanda and his worn-out compan- 
ions were obliged to yield. An indiscriminate 
massacre of the remaining few commenced. 
A Mexican ofliccr, who by his badge seemed 
to be a man of rank, perhaps a hidalgo, 
rushed forward and seizing Hernanda thrust 
him upon ^the ground and raised the reeking 
blade for his destruction. — A wild shriek 
stayed his arm for a moment and the youth- 
ful friend of Hernanda rushed in and threw 
himself on the body of the victim. * Spare 
him! spare him!' cried ho whh maniac | 



emphasis, * Spare him, and let your blade 
drink the blood oCthis heart/ 

* Boy !' said the stern Mexican as he gazed 
upon the face of the youthful suppliant, * thy 
tender age is all that spares ye both. I do^not 
glory in spilling the blood of children. But 
no rebel among men shall escape the penally 
of their crime. Off with thee, rash child, that 
justice may be satisfied.' 

* Will ye then murder him,' cried he, * will 
ye spill ttie blood of your own countryman — 
one of your own nobility,' and he tore the 
golden star from the vestment of Hernanda 
and threw it at the feet of the Spaniard. 

He took it up, examined its central bear- 
ings, and his dark eye lit up with the fire of 
the fiercest rage. 

* Wretch ! Rebel ! Parricide !' cried he, 
looking with awful fierceness upon Hernancfa, 
' Well mayst thou ask innocence to plead 
for thee, inhuman wretch ! This is the star of 
thy mm*dered father! Thank God, thy life is 
spared, for all Mexico shall now behold thy 
degraded form and curse thee for thy perfidy. 
Wretch, the blood of thy father is upon tbee. 
Canst thou ask for mercy ? Mercy herself 
would shudder and turn pale to look upon thy 
blood-stained hands. Look upon me if thofi 
canst and call me brother /' 

Hernanda rose, and with a firm voice — tlie 
voice of conscious innocence, and looking the 
enraged Mexican full in the face said, * Broth- 
er V and extended his arms to receive him. 

The hidalgo drew back and with a dark 
frown bade him beware how he laid his bloody 
hands upon him. • Thou art no longer a 
kinsman of the house of Hernanda,' said he, 
' but a denationalized and doomed rebel. Sol- 
diers ! advance and bind the parricide.' 

Hernanda submitted with composure, for 
he knew the character of his belligerent broth- 
er, and was aware that entreaties or resistance 
would be vain. The youth who had so 
nobly saved his life begged the boon of sharing 
his captivity and shame — but tliai boon was 
denied, and Hernanda placed under a strong 
guard. Siill the youth importuned, and on 
his knees supplicated mercy for the prisoner* 
but he was talking to hearts of stone. They 
at length became weary with his entreaties, 
and threatened him with death if he did not 
desist Hernanda placed his finger upon his 
lip in token of silence, and beckoned his 
companion away. The devoted young hero 
departed with a reluctant step, but pausing for 
a moment as he stood upon the threshold of 
Alamo, a flush passed over his pallid cheek 
and his grief-dimmed eye sparkled with re- 
newed enthusiasm. He had suddenly con- 
ceived a design and hope urged him to the 
execution of it. 

Hernanda with two or three other prisoners, 

among whom was the wife of Lieut. D , 

were alLthai j-emained of the valiant band who 
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vrere left in defence of the fort. A small 
tletachment of soldiers with a sergeant as 
leader w*re sent with them to Victoria, on 
the San Felippe, there to await the arrival of 
the conquering army under Santa Anna. 
Hernanda*8 heart was heavy, not on acconnt 
of his own bonds, but he anticipated a perpetr 
ual banishment from tlie society of his be 
troihed. All hopes of the consummation of 
their nuptials were destroyed by the gloomy 
prospect of either death or perpetual impris- 
unment that appeared in the perspective 
The little party encamped at niglit in' a recess 
of a dark jungle, on the borders of a prairie 
which they intended to crgss on the morrow. 
The prisoners were arranged in secure order 
and a competent guard selected fur their 
security. They had scarcely laid down for 
repose when a rustle among the leaves within a 
few rods of them started them all to their feet. 
They listened but all was silent. Again they 
heard the rustling, which was immediately sue 
ceeded by the crack of a rifle, and a sentinel 
fell to the ground. The next moment and a 
volley of musketry from the jungle, made 
nearly every Mexican a stiffened corpse. 
The assailants then rushed forward and 
secured the remainder, who immediately 
threw down their arms and cried for quarter. 
Twilight had now closed, and yet the 
evening was a starry one and afforded suflicient 
ligljt to recognize features. Hernanda was 
the first to speak. * Tell me,' cried he, * who 
is the leader of these valiant deliverers that I 
may bow at his feet in gratitude.' 

His youthful friend of the Alamo stood 
before him. * It is I, noble Hernanda,' said 
lie, * who have fulfilled my duty to my com- 
mander. These brave men who heard my 
story of your bravery, your patriotism — 
your devotion to Texas, believed me, and 
offered to fly to your rescue. Providence 
gave direction to our steps and strength to 
our arms ; let him noble Hernanda, have the 
praise. Tliese bands but ill befit so valiant 
a soldier,* and he loosed the cords that 
confined him. Hernanda embraced his de- 
liverer, and with every expression of grati- 
tude offered to resign into hi!) youthful hands 
the command. 

• I have no longer a brave few to follow 
me,' said he, ♦ the wolves of the prairie are 
feasting upon them. Your valor has won 
recruits — to your command I bow.* 

But the youth positively refused the prof- 
ferred honor and desired only to have the 
privilege of fighting beneath his standard. 
Urged by the young hero, and his views 
seconded by the volunteers, Hernanda made 
immediate preparations for departure, after 
detaching two horsemen who had just joined 
them from his force to convey the lady of 
the murdered officer to Harrisburgh, to push 
forward and join ths army of the brave Hous- 



ton on the Bnissos. While making this 
march they were attacked several times by 
scouting parties of the Mexicans but arrived 
safe, whh only one wounded man. Houston 
had heard of the fall of Bsxar and the 
massacre at the Alamo, and he enjoined his 
men to make • the Alamo,* their war cry when 
they rushed to the charge. Fired with indig- 
nation and revenge, they started in pursuit 
of the enemy who were concentrating near 
San Jacinto: 

It was about noon^ on a lovely clear day, 
that the Texians gained the summit of an 
eminence that commanded a view of an ex- 
tended plain, which terminated in a point at 
the junction of the Brassos and a small 
stream. There in that vale of beauty, dreaip- 
ing of security, recHned at ease the forces of 
Santa Anna. He thought Houston far away 
when in fact the eagle-eye of the brave Ameri- 
can was upon him, and the feet of the Texians 
treading upon his tent-cloths. 

Houston looked upon that tjrarlike scene with 
pleasure, for he felt as if now was the consum- 
mation of the struggle of Texas. Although 
the enemy was more than- a thousand strong, 
and his own force not more than half that num- 
ber, yet he counted much upon the valor of the 
Texians. Their appearance was like a clap 
of thunder from a clear sky to the Tyrant 
chief, and before the Mexicans had time to 
prepare for battle the force of Houston was 
upon them, and in less than an hour the field 
was strewn with the slain, and the survivors 
of the enemy flying in dismay. The com 
panion of Hernanda who was taken ill the 
day previous was confined to a litter, but by 
nis request was placed in a position where 
he might witness the contest. 

AYhen he saw the enemy vanquished and 
dispersed, he forgot his debility, and nerved 
with the enthusiasm of the moment, he 
sprang from his litter and flew to the margin 
of the plain where the ofTicers were collected 
to receive the prisoners who were momenta- 
rily brought io. Santa Anna was among the 
first who fled, in pursuit of whom Hernanda 
and a few others had gone. They returned 
the next morning *vith a prisoner, but they 
knew neither his features nor his rank ; but 
Zalava who entered a few moments after 
recognized him as the President of Mexico 
A shout of joy rang through the camp at this 
announcement. Santa Anna, with Cos, Al 
monti, and others, were sent immediately to 
Galveston, and many of the volunteers, feel- 
ing that their work was accomplished returned 
to their deserted homes. 

Hernanda and his companion immediately 
started for Harrisburgh. They arrived in 
safety but found the town yet quite deserted, 
for the success and cruelties of the Mexicans 
inspired the defenceless inhabitants with 
terror. They soon learned,' however, that 



Mr.— yet remained, and tliey flew with hasty 
steps to his residence. Tliey met the mer- 
chant upon his threshold, but instead of 
meeting them with smiles, grief, deep and 
settled grief brooded over his features, that 
made the warm stream of joy and love, rush 
back with icy coldness upon the heart of 
Hernanda. 

* Tell me, cried Hernanda, ere the mer- 
chant had time to speak, ' what is it that 
makes you sad. We are victorious — the 
Tyrant is our prisoner— peace hath returned 
to our borders.' 

* Tliat only can cheer me,' said the mer- 
chant, and the tears rolled down his sallow 
cheek. — * We have both lost a treasure. 
Mary ' 

* Mary .'* exclaimed Hernanda, • Speak ! 
is she no more ?' 

Alas ! I know not,' replied the father.— 
* She has been absent many days. Nor can I 
find a single trace of her, I fear that slie has 
become the victim of some Mexican soldier.' 

< God forbid !* cried Hernanda, almost 
frantic with passion. * Were it so, I would 
devote my future hours to revenge. Texa.^ 
hath driven oppression from her soil and 
revenge for murders and i^avishments shall 
plant her victorious standard upon the citadel 
of Tenochtiilan.' 

The youthful companion of Hernanda was 
heard to sob, and a bright tear glistened 
upon his muflled cheek. 

* Who is this your companion in arms/ 
asked the merchant. 

* The noblest yoUth in Texas,' s-aid Her- 
nanda. *But for him, Jose Hernanda would 
this day have been food for wolves. But i\o 
you not know him ? He has said that he knew 
Mary well, and is he a'sirangerto her father?' 

* The merchant approached the youth who 
had remained in silence since the meeting.— 
* Your name,' said he. 

The youth answered not, but rising, from 
his seat he withdrew the cap and appendages 
with which his features were hidden, and the 
dark curls of Mary fell from beneath them.— 
Her sweet smile that shone like sunshine 
through her tears, carried its light to the 
heart of the mourning father, and spreads 
halo of brightness over the crushed hopes of 
her lover. 

Friend ! art thou a tale-reader ? If so, 
imagine the sequel. L. 
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From the New-Tork Mirror. 

I^lfe A Character of tbe Patroom. 

You ask me to tell you who the person 
called ^thepatroon,* in the state of New- York, 
may be, and what is the meaning of this 
appellation ? In my answer I shall reverse 
the order. T^JC .title is a^Dutch one, and 
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TUe Scmiteredl Bl«iueli«ld« 

* Bow the woiid*» aspect dunges.* 

Tmb Cunily group U gathered, 

And all are happy there ; 
The cheerful glance and smile pass round, 

For life willi them is fair, 
A full unbroken household! 

tt is a pleasant ftight ; 
The mother's smile is sweeter then ; 

The father's glance more bright. 

There is another gathering, 

But one is wanting tlierc — \ 

The youth who sat beside his sire 

Come* not to fill his chair, 
The grave yard bears another stoite— 

The mtsaed one sleeps beneath ; 
The cheerful smile doth yet pass round 

But ihou art felr, O Death. 

Again there is a gathering, 

But where is she whose smile 
Was wont to make our young hearu glad — 

Our father's care beguile? 
In vain we list a mother's voice — 

'Tis stifled in the tomb 
The happy ttmil^^ seen no more — 

Where mirtli was, now is gloom. 

Once more there is a gathering ; 

Once more an empty space 
Proclaims that Death has been at work 

To fill a brother's place. 
His grave is in a distant Isle, 

Made by a sCraoger's hand - 
Oh ! hard is it to die away 

From our own native land ! , 

That group may never gatlier more — 

Around that kindred hearth ! 
*Tis broken up— what death has left 

Are scattered o'er the earth ! 
And where that humble mansion stood 

There now is not a stone 
To mark the spot and tell of those 

Who to their gaaves are gone. 



Tbb following IhMs from Moore, we think are exceeded 
by few in oar language. Thoogh tbey msy not be new 
lo all oar readers, yet we presasse a second perusal will 
not be uBtelerestf ag to those who hare before met with 
them. 

I SAW thy form in youthful prime, 

Nor dreamed that pale decay 
Would steal before the march of time 

And waste its bloom away : 
But still thy features wore that light 

That Cades not with the breath ; 
And life ne'er looked more purely bright 

Than in thy smile of death. 

As streams that run o'er golden mines 

With modest murmur glide, 
Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 

Beneath their crystal tide ; 
So veiled within a simple guise, 

Thy radiant genius shone, 
And that which charmed all other eyes, 

Seemed worthless in thine own. 



If souls could always dwell above, 

Tl*ou ne'er had left ihy sphere. 
Or could we keep the sou Is we lo\'e 

We had not lost thee here ; 
Though many a gifted mind we meet, 

Though faiiest forms we aee. 
To live with them i»far lest sweet 

Than to remember thee, 

Tbb two folknri^ dcUghtAU poems, by lOss 
Browne, are natural and touching: 

Whev woman's eye grows dull. 

And her cheek paleth. 
When fades the beautiful. 

Then man's lovefaileth; 
He siu aoihesftfe her chair, 

Clas^not her fingers. 
Twines not the dan^> hair, 

That o'er her brow lingers. 

He comes but a moment to 

Thoogh her eye lightens, 
Though her ebeek, pale and ifain, 

Feverishly brightens; 
He stays but a motaent near, 

When that flush fadeth, 
Though true affection's tear 

Her soft eyelid shadeth. 

He goes from her chamber straight 

Into life's jostle. 
He meets at the very gate 

Business and bustle ; 
He thinks not of her within, 

Silently sighing. 
He forgets in that noisy din 

That she is <lying ! 

And when her young heart is still, 

What though he mourneth. 
Soon from his sorrow chill 

Wearied he ttimeth. 
Soon o'er her buried bead 

Memory's light settetb. 
And the true hearted dead. 

Thus man forgetteth ! 

Whbn man is waxing frail. 
And his voice is thin and weak. 

And his lips are parched and pale. 
And wan and white his cheek ; 

Oh, then doth woman prove 

Her constancy and love ! 

She sittcth by his chair. 
And holds his feeble hand ; 

She watcheth ever there, 
His wants to understand ; 

His yet unspoken will 

She hasteth to fulfill. 

She leads him, when the noon 
Is bright, o'er dale or hill. 

And all things, save the tune 
Of the honeybees are still, 

Into the garden bowers. 

To sit 'midst herbs and flowers. 

And when he goes not there, 
To feast on breath and bloom. 

She brings the posy rare 
Into his darkened room ; 

And 'neath his weary head 

The pillow smooth doth spread. 

Until the hour when death 
His lamp of lifo doth dim, 



She never wearieth, 

She never leave th him ; 
StiH near him night and day, 
She meets his eye olway. 

And when his trial's o'er, 
And the turf is on his breast, 

Deep in her booomi's core 
Lie sorrows unexprest; 

Her tears, her sighs, are weak, 

Her settled grief to speak. 

And though there may arise 

Balm for her spirit's pain, 
And though her quiet eyes 

May sometimes smile again ; 
Still, still, she must regret, 
She never can forget! 

^ Tbc City •! tlie Dcsul. 

BT MISS EMILT JACKSOlf. 

Sleep on ! sleep on ! thou'rt beautiful. 

Thou city of the dead ! 
When nigit o'er all the shadowy earth, 

Her sable wings hath ^read ; 
A voice from thy old tomb, comes near. 

And whispers lo my heart, 
When simimer winds and flowers have passed 

That I, too, must depart. 

And I would rest, sweet city, 

With those who passed away. 
At the time of summer songs and flowers 

In childhood's sunny day ; 
I would rest beneath thy summer vines, 

Or by yon oaken tree, 
^Vhere the night- wind's breath could only come^ 

With its whispering melody. 

1 would pass away with the sunshine. 

With the Summer's laughing train, 
lu young flowers pass from the sunny earth 

Ere Autumn's chilly reign ; 
I would'go when midst thy vine-clad domes 

The early clouds appear. 
That the laughing simshine long might rest 

Upon my lowly bier. 

Gkintly, sweet city, gently. 

The sihrery moonbeams Call 
Upon thy marble monuments^ 

And thy old ivied wall ; 
And faintly 'neath those beams I trace 

Some name to memory dear, 
And the spirit sleeper whispers me. 

Thin© most be written here ! 

Tread lightly ! oh ! tread lightly 

Above the quiet dead I 
Crush not a vine nor tender flower 

Beneath thy angry tread I 
Breathe not a low discordant tone. 

Upon the night-wind's breath. 
Holy, and pure, and blest are they. 

Who sleep the sleep of death. 
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For the RurRi Repoailory. 

The Surprise* 

It was on a bright and balmy afternoon in 
Septctnber when one of the elegant packets 
which ply between New-York and New 
Orleans might have been seen making her 
way with a fine workfng breeze out of the 
harbor of New-York, with every sail set that 
irould draw and bounding from wave to wave 
more like a living habitant of the great deep, 
than a thing of man's creation. Upon the 
elevated part of the after deck which covered 
the cabin a number of male and female pas- 
sengers were gathered, attracted thither by 
the novelty of the scene, the loveliness of the 
weather, and a desire to see the last of the tall 
spires and eminences of their native city 
which were now fast fading in the increasing 
distance. Among these persons there was 
one whose face and air were calculated to 
attract and rivet the attention of any person 
gazing upon the group by which she was 
surrounded. She was young, apparently on 
the sunny side of eighteen, and her features 
were of that transparent whiteness which we 
are apt to consider indicates a pure and spirit' 
ual being, one whose moral nature is as spot- 
less as the snowy veil by which it is concealed. 
Her story was a brief and sad one. These 
words contain it. She had loved, and the 
object of her love was unworthy. George 
Percy and Mary Allen had been schoolmates 
in their childhood, and at a very early age, 
their intimacy commenced. Their parents, 
who were neighbors, saw with pleasure the 
growing reciprocity of esteem between their 
children, and Encouraged it by every proper 
means in their power. It needed however no 
foreign influence to enhance the love with 
which they regarded each other. Percy was 
two years the senior of Mary, endowed with 
splendid talents, and possessing all those 
, advantages of person which are never over- 
looked by a female eye. He possessed too 
those bold and romantic qualities wliich ever 
fescinate a woman^s mind. Mary on her part 
was a perfect rosebud of beauty, and what is 



rare for a beauty, seemed unconcious of her 
own surpassing charms. The consequence 
«vas that at the early age of fifteen MaryV 
hand was plighted to her lover who was now 
at college, preparing to enter upon a profes- 
sional career. Life seemed to expand before 
the young maiden like an Eden of delight, 
and there was no cloud to chequer the sky of 
her happiness. 

Alas, how transitory, how uncertain are the 
brightest prospects of earth. Percy had been 
but a year in college when he became associa- 
ted with dissipated companions, and by his 
extravagance, justly incensed his father, who 
at length threatened him that if he did not 
cease his wild career and useless expenditures, 
he would no longer furnish him witli his 
yearly allowance. But threats and entreaties 
were alike vain, until Mary wrote him that 
her parents would oblige her to dissolve her 
connection with him, unless he should reform 
his ruinous habits. This for a short time 
had its effect, for his love for Mary had be- 
come the absording passion of his nature, but 
evil influences again surrounded him, and 
like the charmed bird, he yielded himself 
voluntarily to the devouring snare. At iMt 
be was drawn into a course of conduct which 
obliged him to leave College, and as he did 
not return to his home, no one knew what 
had become of the once promising and beloved 
George Percy. 

Alas ! for poor Mary ? Her attachment to 
George had entwined itself around every fibre 
of her heart, and much as she ft^Jt it her doty 
to forget him, she could not banislT his image 
from her mind. * How cruel in him n<'^®^^" 
to write me' she thought, and yet she would 
sit for hours at a window of the drawing-room 



her father embarked in the packet for New 
Orleans. 

Nothing occurred to our travelers more 
than ordinary in a voyage along the Americah 
coast until they came in sight oflhc island of 
Cuba. • On a beautiful morning the attention 
of all on board was attracted by a Utsi sailing 
schooner which was laying its course in a 
direction that would bring it across the course 
of the packet. On she came, her tapering 
masts bending beneath their weight of can- 
vass, her sails bellying with the wind, and as 
she bent to the waters edge, her cop|)crcd 
bottom ciime full in view, reflecting back ilie 
rays of tlie sun as if from a surface of gold* 
Ikitthc pleasure of the spectators did not long 
continue, for as the schooner neared them a 
hoarse voice bawled through a speaking trum- 
pet, ' Lie to, or I'U sink you,' and the next 
moment, a cannon was fired, and a ball came 
whissztng under tiie foot of the foresail. All 
was now consternation and dismay, for there 
remained no doulit that the schooner was a 
Pirate. Ttie ladies shrieked and fled to the 
cabin, as a band of fierce looking miscreants 
sprang upon the packets decks, some of the 
passengers seized anns to defend themselves 
ami among the foremost was Mr. Allen, the 
father of our heroine. *■ If he does not lay 
down his arms, shoot him, my men,' sung 
out one who appeared to be tlieir leader. 
Mary heard the order, and rushed from the 
cabin, to save, or die with her father. She 
threw herself on her knees at the feet of the 
pirate Captain, and as she raised her beautiful 
eyes imploringly to him, why does the sword 
drop from his hand, and his resolute lips 
quiver like the leaves of an as|>en ? And why 
does Mary give that sudden shriek, and then 



watching every person that passed, and her,, fall lifeless'oii the deck ? That Pirate Captain 
heart beating at every approaching step withi; was her lover, was George Percy* 
the hope that it mi^ht be him who was dearer,! In two hours afterwards the packet was 

once more on her way, and the pirate schoon- 
er hull--^n in the horizon. Reader if you 
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hope that it might 
to her than all else on earth beside. But 
years passed, and still he came not, and her 
health began at length to declme beneath tlie 
anxiety of her spirit. Her parents deemed it 
advisable to recommend change of scene and 
a southern climate, and it was in pursuance 
of this recommendation that our heroine with !< and love are all blended iivhis features. 



will look in a state room of the cabin you will 

! see a young man on his knees to one on 

whose cheeks the returning hues of life are 

just becoming visible. Mortification, grivf 

Hf} 
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is prajing for forgiveness with nncarnesincBs 
wliicli alinosi calls a smile on tlie face of n 
middle nged man who is witnessing the scene. 
Win he succeed in his petition ? I know not, 
but n little hand, white as any snow drop, h:)S 
fallen involuntarily into his own, and a face, 
\Oiich the clouds have all forsitken. Is beaming 
upon him like a summer heaven after a tran- 
sient shower. 

Two years afterwards George Percy, again 
a most promising and reformed young man, 
led Mary Allen to the ;diar, nor has she since 
had reason to repent her course. A. A.J. 

PHt€fitld, Mass, 



From the London Court Journal. 

liOst and l¥au. 

OB, THE THIRD SCASOK. 

* Yes, he shall propose this season, and 
tlien I shall have the gratification, the delight, 
the exquisite triumph of refusing him !• It will 
only serve him right I* 

Such was the language of Florence Neville's 
eyes, ns she contemplated, with no little satis- 
faction, the graceful reflection of her (igure in 
the glass, before which she was sttiring for 
the first ball of the season. 

Of whom was she speaking ? Of whom 
tliinking ? "Why did that short rosy Up curl 
with such beautiful scorn, as the last Took was 
given at the snowy dress which hung in its 
lace folds, like summer clouds, round the 
fairy form of its mistress ? — ^Florence wae at 
tliat moment picturing to herself the subjuga- 
tion of one high heart which had obstinateiv 
refused doing homage at her shrine ; of one 
being in the wide world who had denied Iter 
power, calmly gazed at her undoubtedly lovely 
eountenance, and tranquilly disapproved her 
* style.' It was insufferable ; so Florence 
determined that her third season should be 
marked by the conquest of the haughty, Ingh, 
and handsome Earl of St. Clyde ; not that 
site cared for him— oh, no ! she was only 
determined to make him propose ; indeed, 
there was a sort of playful wager between her 
cousin Emma Neville and herself on the sub- 
ject, and Florence felt her credit at stake if 
she failed. 

* Have you thought of our wager, Flo- 
rence ?' said Emma Neville, as they descended 
to the drJiwing room together. 

* To be sure ! You think I shall lose it. I 
can read your thoughts.' 

* If he is the St. Clyde of the Inst Seasdn,^ ]j 
you certainly will,' laughed Emma. » tPhai 
man is invulnerable, Florence.' 

« Now perrons^ nous verrons V Mjd the 
beauty and taking her father*8 aiio/«(|^#pra i|^ 
Hghtly into the carriage. 

It was a brilliant hall \, the rich and the 
noble, the youug and ihr JbeattUful-— ^1 were 
there ; and in the center of an admiring cir- 
cle dazzlingly conspi«^nj«jg «iood Florence. 



She was preparing to wahz with a t;dl, dark, 
unbending looking personage, who was appa- 
enily quite indifferent as to whether he sup- 
ported her light figure or that of any one else; 
this was Lord St. Clyde. Florence, on the 
contrary was all sparkling gaiety; she was 
(l:incing with him for the third time ; another 
moment, and they were flying round the circle 
with nipid grace. 

Tilings went on exceedingly well. — Flo- 
rence knew her ground and the game she was 
playing, and assiie passed Emma the cousins 
exchanged glances. That of Florence said, 
» he is won !* that of Emma, * not yet!' 

' I'm afraid you are fatigued,' said Lord 
St. Clyde, as he led his partner to a seat. 

* Oh no, not much,' replied Florence ; 
^ but the rooms are very warm. It is impos- 
sible to dance, and still more to breathe- 
particularly here,' 

She was in the corner of the rooni^— the 
most crowded, and removed from either door 
or window* 

* The conservatories are cool,* said the 
Earl, but he did not ofler to lead her there. 
Florence was perfectly aware that the conser- 
vatories were cool, hut she knew also that 
they had another advantage — they were per- 
fect groves of the choicest flowers and orange 
trees ; — consequently no spot was ever better 
suited fur a flirtation— perhaps for a proposal. 
With experienced policy, however, she only 
leant gracefully back and gently fanned her- 
self. Lord St. Clyde stood by her side. 
He was any tiling but a ball room man ; for 
though his figure was faultless, and his dancin|^ 
just enough to show it off, he had none of 
that charming fluency of conversation which 
a dancing partner should have ; — he could 
not p'-iy a com{)liinent if he did not feel 
it— he w'ouhl not if he thought it was ex- 
pected ; therefore, had he been Mr» St. 
Clyde, Jr. he would have been a great Oore 
in society ; as it was, he was o loost delighUiil 
young man— so much proper reserve.' 

The galloppe in Gttstave r^fiured the Earl 
from a reverie. - ' 

' Are you too much fiMigtfsd to join in the 
galloppe, Mis^ Nejrtfte ?' 

* Oh yesj^t never ^Uoppe — it fatigues nie 
:(io ! \b It^^ose'ible jrou like that romp, Lord 
St. Cl^?' 

' The £a?V still persisted, but Florence wmdd 
tiot dai>ce t, he persuaded, but she would not 
isten; iie condescended to repeat the request, 
almo0t allowed a compliment to escape him ; 
no, Florence was firm, the Earl said no more, 
but drew himself up. Suddenly Florence 
rose with her brii^htest smile. 

* I am too selfish, my lord ! that galloppt 
is so inspiring that I cannot resist it. 

A change came over the spirit of Saint 
Clyde he was another creature ; and Florence 
was herself again all triumtflYant. The next 



moment the dancers were thrown into con- 
^sion, there was a rush towards the windows, 
and Lord St. Clyde was seen darting through 
the crowd towards the conservatories, with 
a fainting figure in his arms — it was Florence 
Neville ! 

The cousin bent aflfectionately over the 
insensible girl, and the Earl knelt by her with 
n glass of water. * It w as my fault !' exclaimed 
St. Clyde, in an agitated voice ; * I made ber 
dance— good God ! how lovely she looks ! 
she docs not revive what shall we do?' 

* Has no one salts ?' cried Emma ; call my 
uncle, I think we had better go home— who 
has any salts ?' The Earl was alreadj gone 
for them. With a stifled laugh Florence open- 
ed her wide beautiful eyes, and started up.' 

* Was it not well done ?* 

* Good heaven, Florence !' 

* Well, my dear, did )^u never bear of 
any one fainting before? You will Iom tli0 
wager, tuzina mia V 

* My dear Florence, how you frigbtetted 
me !' 

* Never mind— hash, here they come ; now 
take papa to the ball room for my boa» %u4 
leave the rest to me.' 

Emma did as she was desired, and forbore 
to ask any question until they f^ot homes 
then she anxiously iuquired, < did he propose?* 

* No ! provoking man ! but very nearly. 
Did I not faint well?' 

* Yes it *vill not do, Florence ; that man 
does not care for you.* 

*■ Never mind that, he shall propose.' 

* But you do not care for him !' 

* Quimpontt ! he shall propose.' 

* Never.' 

' I will make him ! Remember this is only 
the first btdl of the season !' 

Lady Mounteagle gave nfote at her villa at 
Futtneys. Mr. and Mrs. Neville were there 
of course. Florence had an exquisite bouquet, 
but she saw Lord St. Clyde advancing towards, 
her ; therefore, she prudently dropped k into 
the centre of a largo myrtle-busb. 

* You have no bouquet. Miss NevUle,' was 
one of his lordship's first remarks ; * are yow 
not fond of flowers ?* 

* Yes, passionately,' said Florence, • but I 
have lost mine ; I am so sorry, for I fear I 
shall not easily find another so beautMiil.* 

* Will you allow me to endeavor to supply 
its place with this ?* was the instant rejily. 
Florence smiled and blushed as she loolt it ; 
the smile was art, but the blusb nature— for she 
could not help it. Lord St. Clyde's eyes were 
fixed on her, and the ne.Yt moment she found 
herself walking with him, whilst Mr. Neville 
was speaking to the hostess, whose gaunt 
daughter was looking very spiteful. Florence 
played her part to admiration. Lord St. 
Clyde was in her power, for she had engagftti 
him in an aliiniated flirtation. Utey w«re 
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atanding on die brink of a beautiful fountain, 
when the £arl exclaimed, < do yon know the 
language of flowecs, Miss Neville ?* 

* No,' said Florence, *■ but it must be very 
prettjr ; do jou know it, my lord ?* 

* Yes, by heart/ 

' Then tell me what these mean !* exclaimed 
the beauty quite innocently, as she offered 
him his bouquet, which was composed of a 
.white rose, a pink rosebud, some myrdc, 
%nd one geranium.— The Earl hesitated, and 
laughed ; then, sudt.'enly recovering himself, 
he said, ' they speak in their simple language 
the sentiment that I dare not express.' 

Florence felt her heart beating, but she 
only laughed— thut laugh encouraged the 
Earl—* Florence, forgive me if— 

* Ah, Miss Ne? illc, I have ba«ii looking for 
you every where, and here you are, all 
alone !' cried one of Florence's gay train, the 
ele^mt Sir Percy Hope. 

' Al», no, not alone,' sai'i Florence, rather 
annoyed ; ' Lord St. Clyde — why where is' — 
The Ejrl was sojie. 

* Florence, did Lord St. Clyde propose to- 
day ?' said Eaima to her cousin in the evening. 

* Not quite, but as nearly as possible ; I 
declare I will never speak to sir Percy Hope 
again.* 

Time ! time ! can noihing stay thee ? 

The season was passing rapidly, and Flo- 
rence had four proposals : of course she hud 
xefuaed them, although they had not been 
tendered by thoElarl of St. Clyde. Still she 
continued her gay and giddy round — still 
alie said, ' he shall propose,' uutil the last 
opera of the season. 

Pale, languid, but still delicately beautiful, 
tlie spoiled and petted Florence leant back 
in her box, deaf to the strains of the syren 
Qrisi— regardless of the adulation around 
her, and disgusted with every thing in the 
shape of gnyety. She leant back in her 
chair and closed lier eyes for a second ; on 
opening tliem, she saw a pair of dark eyes 
£xed with more than common earnestness 
on her (aee. — It was Lord St* Clyde — those 
mild eyes could oidy belong to him. What 
possessed Florence at that moment ? She 
did not bow-««he did not smile—- she merely 
bent forward and whispered the word of 
dspnrture to her chaperon ; then winding 
h^ cashmere round her, placed her arm 
withia that of Sir Percy Hope, and left the 
box. 

The next morning Florence was really 
imweU. She said * not at home' to every 
one, and began to tune Iter harp. — String 
after string gave way as she drew them up. 
' Like me, poor harp,' she sighed, * you are 
sinking, spoUing from neglect !' 

Suddenly the door opened, and a visitor 
was announced. 

' Not at home,' cried Florence hastily. 



' Pardon me, for once 1 disobey,' said a 
voice, and Lord St. Clyde entered. He 
continued ; • I huve intruded, I confess, but 
it is only for a moment, I come Miss 
Neville, to wish yon — to bid you— a long and 
perhaps a last farewell !' 

* Farewell!' said Florence, dropping her 
harp key ; * this resolution has been suddenly 
taken, has it not .^' 

* No,' replied the Earl, • l am going lo seek 
in Italy the happines which is denied nie here,' 

' Italy !' exclaimed Florence, turning her 
eyes like melting sapphires cyi the Earl — 
dear bright, sunny Italy ! my own fair land !' 

* Is it yours, Miss Neville ?* said St. Clyde 
eagerly. 

' Yes, my lord ; Florence was my birthplace 
and my liome for fourteen happy years.' 

Lord St. Clyde, paused — nothing is so 
awkward as a pause in a iete a ttie ; he fell 
this, and quickly rousing himself, he said 
hastily ; 

I will not interrupt you any longer. Fare- 
well ! — we may meet again.' 

* Perhaps we may— good bye,' said Flor- 
ence; extending her hand ; it was sliglitly, very 
slightly, pressed, and she was alone. For a 
moment and she felt as if the past were a 
dream ; but glancing on the ground, she saw 
a white glove— it was the Earl's ; she turned 
away, and leaning on the marble slab of a 
beautiful mirror ; she gazed at tlie faultless 
reflection of her face. 

* Beauty, beauty !* — murmured she — * pal- 
try gift ! since it could not win St. Clyde !' 
And burying that young face in her hands, 
she fairly burst into a passion of tears. 

* Florence ! my own, my idolized !"— said 
a voice close to her. She turned, and uttered 
a real, genuine, unartificial shriek, 

The EihH of St. Clyde was at her feet. 
» * » ♦ » « .« « 

'• Well Florence,' said Emma Neville to the 
Countess of St. Clyde one day, * you must 
really give me a lesson on proposals — how 
well you managed your husband's — teach me 
your art.' 

* No, no, you are quite mistaken,' — laughed 
Florence ; no one could be more surprized 
at St. Clyde's proposal than myself, for I had 
given him up. Art failed, my dear Emma, 
and nature gained the day in this case.' Take 
care how you make nets, i hey never answer. — 
Men are shockingly sharp-sighted nowV 



liOTe la the Oldeu Time. 

TficLady Eveleyn Seton, ofSeton Manor^ 
was young, beautiful, rich, and an orphan. 
Too young to join in the gay revels of a 
court, she was still immured within her ancient 
halls under the watchful eye of her aunt, the 
Lady Alice, and thongh retired from the 
society of the age in which they lived, many 
were the suitors aspiring to the hand of the 



fair Evclcyn, One alone ttp|>earcd slightly 
favored— he was the young Sir Hugh do 
GasconviUe, tlie most flnished courtier ami 
accomplished knight under Uie banners of 
Richard Coeur de Lion ; but Lady Eveleyn 
was fickle — she inherited all the pride p( tlie 
Sctons, and took nu)re deliglii Ui gacing at 
the grim array of her warrior ancestors in iU» 
gallery of family portraits, than in listsniiig lo 
the courtly phrases and laughing tones of Sir 
Hugh. 

* I would I could win l\iy love, fair Lady 
Eveleyn,' -said the knight one day,- as tkef 
paced the gallery together— (Lady Alice act- 
ing propriety in the distance)-—' three yeans 
have I wooed tliee, yet still thou art unrelent- 
ing ; — bid me serve thee, bid .me perform a 
task, anything to win thee.' 

* Nay,' replied Eveleyn, * I impose no tasks— 
I doubt thee not ; and yet — 'twere well to try 
thee, mctliinks — ^look round thee. Sir Hugh ; 
look at my soldier iiucesiors*, all of whom 
were great in arms and famed fur deeds of 
prowess — think'st thou that the last of the 
Setons wotdd wed with a*— a— a stripfuig- 
knight, whose sword has never left its scab- 
bard — whose brow has never faced a battle— 
whose arm, perchance, might fail before'— 

* Stop, lady,' said Sir Hugh indignantly, * f 
hear — I understand thee«— thou shult see that 
Hugh de GasconviUe owns no craven heart*^ 
I thought not, with these high feelings of thine 
own, thou wouldst have kept me so long 
tamely captive in thy train 1* 

* Silence, Sir Hugh,' exclaimed Eveleyn, in 
her turned roused, * thou art forgetting thyself 
we would be alone.' 

She waved her hand — the kniglit bowed low 
and springing on his horse, dashed furiously 
past the windows and was out of sight. 

The flower of the French nobility were 
enjoying the gayest tournament that * la belle 
France' had ever witnessed, when an unknown 
knight entered the lists and challenged the 
victor of the day to single combat. He was 
tall, sliglKly made, well armed and well 
mounted, and a murmur of astonishment went 
round as he bent his plumed head before the 
royal canopy ; but the murmur rose to a pro- 
longed shout of approbation when the lance 
of the stranger rang on the breast of his 
opponent and hurled him to the ground. 

A(\er assisting the fallen knight to rise, ths 
stranger advanced slowly and gracefully to- 
ward (he platform from whence the prise was 
presented, and receiving on the point of his 
lance the chaplet and scarf, with a low obei- 
sance^ he turned, and was gone befors ths 
vanquished had time to recover his seat or 
his senses. Who could the stranger knight 
be, save Sir Hugh de GasconviUe ? 

When the drawbridge of Seton Manor was 
lowered for Sir Hugh, and the stately turrets 
burst on his sight, a tlirill of ftarful ex|icou> 
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lion curl«(l thrcMigh his veins. Tlie pink and 
vtWer scarf of Fmnce floated on his shoulder, 
mwl iUe chaplet of pule roses, now withered, 
hung on his arms as he reined in his chai^er 
nt the gate, and dismounting, paced through 
the vestibule, which opened into the with' 
drawing rooins. He heard Eveleyn*s voice, 
iHid tlie knight pnscd. Three weeks had 
|»a«sed since he had lefc those rooms in 
anger, and, remembering his parting scene, 
he drc»<led the reception he might meet. 
Suddenly he entered, and on his bended 
knee, laid the tro|ihies at hndy Eveleyn^e feet. 

• So, Sir Hugh !' ex'.'Iiiimed the beauty, 
with the faintest blush in the world, thou art 
returned — whither hast thou been ? The Lady 
Alice thought that thou hadst forgotten the 
road to Seion Manor.* 

•And thou, Eveleyn !* said the knight, 
' didst thou think of me .'' 

• In truth, I seldom think, since thinking 
spoils the countenance ; but whhher bast thou 
been, and what are these—the chaplet and 
the scarf!* 

• Ladye love, I have journeyed to France, 
and these are the trophies won by my poor 
arm at its latest tournament.* 

• Wherefore hast thou laid them at my feet. 
Sir Hugh ?* 

• To win a boon,* whispered De Oascon- 
▼ille. 

• What wouldst thou ?* said the lady, color- 
ing deeply ; « what is the boon !' 

• Eveleyn I hast ihoi! so soon forgotten ?' 

• Are the ladies of France fair. Sir Hugh .•* 

• I saw them not, seeing only thee before 
mine eyes, lady/ 

• Thou hast learned courtesy,* smiled Eve- 
leyn ; • but tell me — didst thou break a lance 
or lose a charger-— or— or — gam a wound in 
this same tournament .'* 

• Nay, Lady ; but I unhorsed a bold crusa 
der.* 

Lady Eveleyn curled her lip. • Metliinks, 
Sir Hugh, tliat were mere sport, since not a 
drop of thy brave blood was spilt I' 

Sir Hugh started. The lady continued : 
• Methinks, likewise, that a fuded chaplet and 
worn scarf were unsightly gifts for thy ladye 
love! No, no, sir knight; when Eveleyn 
Seton weds, it must be with one worthy of 
her hand ; when Seton Manor owns a masier 
It must be one who will not disgrace its 
ancient halls !* 

• Eveleyn* excfaimed the knight, grnsping 
his sword, » I know thee not in this strange 
tnoo'l— >it is enough— when I am gone, think 
•n thy words— no longer shall Hugh De 
Oasconville disgrace thine ancient halls ! I 
have loved thee, Eveleyn, but for thyself 
alone ! I have wooed thee, but not for thy 
gold.* 

• Nay, Hugh— dear Hugli--thou art too 
•erious^-I but meaiK— * 



♦ It matters not now, |ady-^hy words are 
traced In fire on my heart ; not because thy 
loved lips pronounced them, but because 
I others heard thee scorn me ; the day may 
come when I may be worthy of thee-^till 
then, Eveleyn, farewell !* 
I • Nay— stop, one word 1' cried Eveleyn ; 
but she was too late ; ere the tears cotdd 
burst from her eyes. Sir Hugh de Oascon- 
ville and his good charger were skirting the 
distant hills— ere another moment could fly, 
he was lost to her sight, and shiking on her 
seat, the Lady Eveleyn Seton exclaimed, in 
ihe bitterness of repentance. * He is gone, 
and I have lost the truest heart that ever 
Knight proffered to ladye love !' 

The Christian array, under Cceor de Lion, 
set out for the Holy Land ; and, among their 
glittering numbers, appeared Sir Hugh de 
Gascouville. It were vain to repeat the trials 
and hardships they endured ; it is enough, 
that after years of toil, the few who escaped 
with their lives returned to tlieir native land, 
and of them was reckoned Sir Hugh, but he 
was clianged. The tall, proud youth was 
covered with wounds, worn, subdued, ill and 
melancholy, yet his first thought was of 
Eveleyn Seton. He faltered in askmg after 
her whom he loved, but a wild sensation of 
mingled pleasure and pain awoke in his breast 
on finding that she was still alive, well and 
Eveleyn Seton ! 

His determination was taken-— he would 
see her once more — and just as the summer*8 
sun set behind the Yorkshire Hills, Sir Hugh 
de Gasconville rang the bell of Seton Manor.' 

He found Eveleyn surrounded by her atten- 
dants. 

' Thou art a soldier and a crusader,' said 
she bending, and thou ait welcome to our 
castle ; but who art thou ?* 

* Lady,* began Sir Hugh. 

* Ah !' shrieked Eveleyn, * I know thee ! 
Hugh dear Hugh, welcome, welcome home !* 

' It is I indeed, lady, but sadly, sorely 
changed — I canuot kneel to the now— I may 
not offer thee the strength of this arm, for it 
is helpless— I cannot stand before thee with- 
out the stay of my good lance, yet %vonld ] 
see the once again. May I speak with thee 
alonj^ . 

* Eveleyn,* said the kniu^ht, as he lifted \\h 
plun^l .helmet off 'thou seest me ! 

*<r hear thee, Hugh it is enough !* 

* Nay raise thine eyes — ihou seest but the 
wreck of Hugh De Gasconville — and con- 
scious that, though this hand has been soaked 
in the blood of the enemy, and though lances 
have been broken and sabres bent on this 
body, I am still unworthy of thee. I come 
faint, wounded and disabled, to bid thee u 
last farewell !' 

Then thou lovest me no longer, Hugh !* 
cried Eveleyn. 



' Beuer than life,* replied the knight, * yet 
thinkest thou I am one to wra woman's lore T 

'Yes!* exclaimed Evdeyn, throwing her 
arm round the hmce on which be leaned* 
*8ay no more. I am sttH thine in heart. 
Though thou art wounded, 'twas in a noble 
cause. Thou bast fought long and bravdy ! 
Though disabled thou art not dishonored ! 
In future, this arm shall be thy stay ; and if 
thou wih, Hugh, mine otrn Hugh, this hand 
shall be thy well-won prize!* 

• Won — won !' murmured the now exhatist- 
ed Sir Hugh, *and lost — ^lost, as soon as 
won ?' — New-York Albion, 
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Proa tl»e New- York TIbmi. 

JTaates Sladlls^. 

James Madisou is no more. He expired at 
his seat in Virginia, on the 28th advtne^ 18d9» 
at the advanced age of eighty six years. 

To do justice to the merits of such a man» 
requires no common pen. ' It is not within 
the scope of newspaper eulogy to describe hi* 
character, his virtues, and his public services. 
They belong to the history of the United States, 
and it will be remembered while that record 
lasts. It is with a feeling of awe that we 
approach so sacred a subject ; and we dare 
not trust ourselves when yenturmg to describe 
the character of so illustrious a man, From 
the earliest period of his civil career, in the 
year 1775, to the day when his second 
presidential term was over, he is strongly 
identified whh the history of the country; 
that history cannot be written without writing 
Ids eulogy. 

He was born in Virginra, on the 17th of 
March, 1750 ; was a member of the legisla* 
ture in 1775 : one of the council of Virginia, 
in 1776 ; member of the congress of tlie 
revolution, and of the convention which form* 
ed the constitution of the United States ; 
elected a member of the first congress, in 
which body he remained many years; wae 
appointed secretary of state under Mr. Jeffer* 
son, on the 5th of March, 1801 ; inaugurated 
as President of the United States on the 4tb 
of March, 1809, and again on the 4th of 
March, 1819. 

The monument of Mr. Madison's talents, 
left in his defence of the constitution of the 
U. States, in the admirable * Federalist,' 
would be sufficient, if he had no otlier claims, 
to give him an undying reputation. But these 
papers, admirable as they are, are but a brief 
portion of his political wisdom to which our 
countrymen may always refer with safety for 
instruction. 

Mr. Madison bore a conspicuous part in 
that struggle which resulted in establishing 
our independence. His services were those 
of a statesman. In the second grand struggle 
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t) secure tbe independence once fought for so 
BuccessfuUy, he bore a conspicuous part as 
the acknowledged leader of the war partj. 
I>uring that boisterous period, he was the 
pilot who weathered the storm. Tbe ship of 
state was under his guidance, and nobly 
and skillfully did he control and direct her. 
It was owing to his unshrinking firmness, 
equanimity of temper, calmness of judgment, 
and commanding talents, that we were, in a 
great degree, indebted for the successful 
issue of that war, and the hononible peace 
which followed. The voice of detraction 
which was loudest at that period, has long 
since been silenced. Even party asperities 
were softened by his dignified and patriotic 
course during that period, and contributed by 
his firmness, purity, and enlightened patriot- 
ism, to the glorious issue of that struggle. 

The last public acts of Mr. Madison, were 
«8 a member and as presiding officer of the 
convention which formed the present consti- 
tution of Virginia. The cherished son of 
that state, he would not refuse her his servi- 
ces, even at a time when years and infirmities 
demanded a respite from public care, and the 
calm retirement and solitude he had so long 
sought. 

For sixteen years (with a brief exception) 
this patriarch had lived in retirement, aloof 
from party dissensions and party prejudices. 
During his whole political career, he was bit- 
ceriy assailed and warmly defended . No man, 
with the exception of Mr. Jefferson, has en- 
countered more political and personal abuse, 
and none ever achieved a gretiter triumph 
ever Wm enemies. To the last hour of his 
public life, he was hunted by opposing factions 
and it was not until he had retired to the 
shades of his own cherished retirement, that 
political adversaries began to do him justice, 
The influence of his opinions and example 
became, at length, so universally aclcnowledg- 
ed, that, ehher throitgh policy or conviction, 
all professed to be his admirers. Though 
dead to the politiciA world, so far as regarded 
its struggles for ascendency, his name and 
fame were canonized in the hearts of his 
countrymen, who vied with each otlier in 
doing homage to his talents and his virtues. 
He retired from political life with dignity, as 
he had sustained himself in it with fidelity, 
patriotism, and an ability that encountered 
no superior.— -The latter years of his life were 
characterized by that purity and simplicity 
which ever formed a part of his character, by 
adorning a circle of immediate friends, who 
knew and loved hira well, and by a practice 
of alt the virtues which ennoble man. 

The events— akhougb it seems to have 
visited us suddenly — was not unexpected. 
Recent accounts have represented tbe health 
Af this venerable man, as in a very precarious 
«tate, and tiiere can be no astonishment that 



the long flickering lamp has at length gone 
oiTt. It was indeed hoped that he might yet 
be spared for many years. But this hope 
was the ofispring of wishes too ardent to be 
realized. However deeply the blow may be 
felt, it came not upon us without our being, 
in some measure, prepared to receive it. 

It is not for us at this time, to refer panic 
ularly to the political opinions of Mr. Madison 
That they proved to be in the rn^iin the 
political opinions of the people, and identified 
with the policy of the country, there cannot 
at this day be a doubt. A more fitting oppor- 
tunity for referring to them may soon occur. 
The sorrows of an united people are poured 
forth at his grave, and it is hot now the time 
to trouble the long calmed waters of political 
bitterness.— He triumphed from first to last, 
by the force of pure patriotism, incorruptible 
integrity, and talents that placed him foremost 
among the first of a band of statesman and 
patriots whose equals we shall perhaps never 
see again. 
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From Uie Trenton Emporium. 

The liForld. 

A VISION. 

Islam sat in the door of his cottage ; and an 
unusual weight of despondency preyed upon 
his mind. His circumstances, to besure, 
were not so bad — he was about as prosperous 
as his neighbors ; but then, he thought, 
could he escape the endless round of care 
and vexation, to which a life of business 
exposed him, could be have time for reposed 
meditation ; in short, could he be independent 
of a thankless and selfi«h world how happy 
lie would be. He nuised upon this thought 
until the mysterious agent who presides over 
the temporal affairs of men stood by his side. 
I have seen, said the strange visKor, the 
current of your thoughts, and that you long 
for wealth. Tell me by to-morrow what 
amount you desire, and it shall be yours. 

The speaker vanished, and a thrill of de- 
light ran through the veins of Islam. But 
he immediately bethought himself of the 
answer be should return his new acoiiaint- 
ance, when he re-appeared. At 
difficulty was apparent; but as so< 
had taken up his pencil to make the 
tions necessary, he found that that q 
was not to be answered so readiy as 
imagined. At first he set down two thousan* 
dollars as the sum of his wishes— It will buy, 
said he, this little place, enable me to stock 
my shop— -repair my fences, and buy me a 
good yoke of oxen— I shall then be independ- 
ent. He mused on this awhile. Still, on 
the other hand, he thought, I should have to 
labon— sickness might reduce my business to 
disorder, and bring poverty* J will have 




ten thousand doUars besides, that my inter- 
est may be amply sufficient for my support. 

This sum was hardly fixed on, however, 
ere Islam foresaw that it would be wholly 
insufficient. It will pinch on all sides still 
said he ; I could not keep a carriage— nor 
travel into foreign countries, as I have often 
thought I should like to do— besides I should be 
confined to live in a mean way— it would allow 
me to be contented and lead an easy life, to 
be sure, if I was satisfied, like the brute with, 
mere ease, and enough to eat. I will add, 
let me see— -yes, twice as much fot* a hand- 
some country seat alone— and ten times the 
amount in bank stock. — ^This will be a capital 
forttme — it will enabld me to gratify all my 
desires. 

Just then a new idea dropt into Islam's head 
— then even then I should find many richer 
men in the country than myself. He pondered 
on this awhile— it roused up all tbe jealousy 
of his soul — he did not care about outshining 
them all in the splendor of his establishment 
and modeof living— but he felt tliat the ability 
to do so would be absolutely necessary to 
his happiness— and he was at once launched 
into a wide ocean of calculations, which 
carried him finally to ten millions. — ^Witb 
this he was, perfectly sure of being satisfi*ed— 
but a new idea struck him again : he had 
thought of traveling abroad — he would meet 
with men of mammoth fortunes in Europe — 
he considered a moment, and added a cypher 
to tbe ten millions. This, said he, would 
put me above ttie fear of meeting a rival in 
point of wealth. 

But he soon found that he was no nearer 
being satisfied now, than he was with the 
first sum he named to himself. It appeared 
absolutely necessary that he should not only 
be richer than any other n>an in the world, 
but that he should be able to fill the world 
with the sound of his deeds of charity— that 
he shouM be able to establish mUlions of free 
schools and hospitals, and churches, and 
so forth, besides laying by some ten, fifteen 
or twenty millions per year. In the midst of 
these profound meditations, however, on the 
subject of fixing the proper sum of wealth 
which he should desire of his supernatural 
risitor, the minister of fate suddenly re-ap- 
peared. 

Islam declared that he had not yet been 
able to fix the precise sum, and begged his 
kind visitor to give him one hour more.— 
Afy errand is finished was the reply— I go, 
to return no more^ook inward and answer 
tkyself the question— wouldst thou even be 
content with the wealth of India, a»d the 
gtory of Alexander, and tbe homage of tbe 
world, and a title to heaven ? 

The messenger had just pronounced these 
words, and was in the act of vanishing, wl^n 
Islam awoke— for he had be^iu^reaming. 
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WlMi will tbe WMld Mf 7 

IViti. not Mi«« 8ueh-a-one laugh, and Mr». 
Such-a-one »neer, and Mr. Somebody turn 
up his none, if I do this or Urjt, or if I don*! 
do ihiif or that ? Fool ! what matters it to 
Ibee as to what the world may •say ? Hast 
thou settled the siihjecc with thine own con- 
science and convenience ? Is it right ? Is it 
agreeable ? Then let the world talk — let lU* 
wits and witlings laugh—much good may it dt> 
them ! What cjircwt thon about the world, if 
thino own conacionce condemn thee not ? 
Art thou not a Tree man ? Or art thou the 
stave of the fiiahions and the follies, the opin- 
ions and the prejudices, of those around thee 

I pity the world-weather man — the misera- 
ble menidl of manvais honlt — the vceftng 
weathercock which never pcims except with 
tho popular breeze. His is a servitude more 
intolerable than thnt of the galley-slave. He 
foils in a tread-mill o( his own creation, and 
hugs the chain whi6h galls him. 

Such a man, however great his intellectual 
endowments, and however ardent and pure 
the iiiteniions of his heart*— is he, can Uo be, 
a great man ? I answer, No. He lucks the 
chief requisite for the conception and cxecu 
tion of lofty designs and extended plans-— the 
ftxed and decided pur)ioso of a determined 
tnind. Like the painter who forsook the hap 
py inspiration of his own genius, and exposed 
his productions to the censures and altera- 
tions of tho spectators, he not only abandons 
at every su^^gestinnf his own projects of 
freatiieas, but also fiiils to obtain even the 
temporary applause for which he seeks. 

What will the norld iay 1 Did Luther aeU 
that question ? Had he done so, the earth 
mlnht alill have been groaning under the 
weight of papal dominion. Had Columbus 
been <lcterred by the soofl's of the sceptical 
and tho name of a viaioiiary, a new world had 
never opened upon bin ocean pathway. Had 
Howard or Watt regarded tho ridicule of those 
who oall themaelvps ' ilie world' the deeds of 
the one had not stood upon the first page of 
tho record of boiievolcuoo, and the other ha<i 
never disclosed a new empire in the career o( 
human enterprise. Tlio man whose only rule 
of action and standard of conduct is the 
opinion of the world, can never bo (I repeat) 
a great man— much less a good man. He is 
foverned by a mere concomitant of the con«i 
•equeiuies of his action, rather than by their 
nature or legitimate results. And when this 
fluctuating standand fails him— when the re- 
Btralnt of public sentiment is removed, or the 
hope of svoresy and ooncealment comes in to 
aid the whispers of temptation— he soruj^s 
not to plunge himself into tho lowest depths 
of debauchery and crime. 

^ Blttsh not now— it is too late,* said a 
di«li«guished ItaKan to his yonng relative, 
whom he met iamiiiig from n haom o<f vice ; 



you should have blushed when you went in.— 
That heart alone is safe which shrinks from 
the slightest contact or conception of evil, 
and waiu not to inquire, what will the world 
say ?'—Ncto^Yorker4 

t^eaming Mow to tay « If o/ 

An excellent and wise mother gave the 
following adirice with her dying breath : * My 
son, learn how to say No.' Not ihiit slic did 
mean to counsel her son to be a churl in 
speech, or to be stiiT-hearted in tilings indif- 
ferent and trivial; and much less did she 
counsel him to put his negative upon the calls 
of charily and the impulses of humanity ; but 
her meaning was that, along witli gentleness 
of manners and benevolence of disposition, 
he should possess an indexible firmness of 
purpose, a quality beyond all price, whether 
it regards tho sons or the daughters of our 
fallen race. 

Persons so infirm in purpose, so wanting 
in resolution, as to be incapable, in almost 
any case, of saying No, are among the most 
hiipless of human beings; and notwithstanding 
their sweetness ofteinper, their courteousness 
of demeanor, and uliatevcr else of amiable and 
cstintablc qualities they possess; though they 
see the ri^ht, they pursue the wrong; not so 
much out of inclination, as from a frame of 
mind disposed to every solicitation. 

An historian of a former and distant age, 
says of a Frenchman, who ranked as the first 
prince of the blood, that he had a bright and 
knowing mind, a graceful sprigluliness, good 
intentions, complete disinterestedness, and 
incredible easiness of manners, but that, with 
all these qualities, he acted a most contempti- 
ble part for the want of resolution ; that he 
came into all the factions of his time, because 
he Wiinted power to resist those who drew 
Ijim in for their own interest ; but that he never 
came out of any but with sliame, because he 
wanted resolution to support himself while he 
was in them. 

Ii is owing to the want of resolution, more 
than to the want of sound sense, that a great 
many persons have run into imprudences, in- 
jurious, and sometimes fatul to their worldly 
int erest s. Numerous instances might be 
na|MBi)ut I shall content myself wiili naming 
oi^jHpe, and thut is, rash and hazardous 
sujPbtliip. The pit stands uncovered, and yet 
t^im of good sense, as well as amiable dispo- 
mXont plunge themselves into it, with their 
eyes wide open. Notwithstanding the solemn 
warnings in the proverbs of the wise man, and 
notwithstanding the examples of the fate of so 
many that have gone before them, they make 
the hasardous \enp ; and « by ? Not from 
inclination, or with a williB^mind ; but because 
being solicited, urged, and entreated, they 
know not how to say No. If they had learnt, 
not only how to pronounce that monosrllable, 



but to nuke nse of it on all proper occasioiuffr 
it might have saved from ruin, both ihetOr 
and their wives, and tbe'tr children. 

But the worst of it is still behind. The rain 
of character, of morals, and of the very heart 
and soul of man, originates oft in a iiassive 
yieldiugness of temper and disposition, or in 
the want of resolution lo say No. Thousand*, 
and many thousands, through this weakness, 
have been the victims of craft and deceit. 
Thousands, and many thousands, once of fair 
promise but now sunk in depravity and 
wretcliedness, owe their ruin to the act 9f 
consenting against their better judgweats, to 
the enticements of evil cooipaoious and fam- 
iliars. Had they said No, when duty, when 
honor, when conscience, when everj thing 
sacred demanded it of them, happy might 
they now have been, the solace of their kin- 
dred, and ornaments of society. 

Siveetness of temper, charitableness of 
heart, gentleness of demeanor, together with 
a strong disposition to act obligingly, and 
even to be yielding in things indifferent, or of 
trifling moment, are amiiible ajid estimable 
traits of the huinau character ; but there must 
be wiihal, and as the ground -work of the 
whole, such a firmness of resolution as will 
guarantee against yieldings, either ituprudent 
'iy or immorally, to solicitations and .entice- 
mf-nts; else one has very little chance, in 
passing down the current of life, of escaping 
the eddies and quicksands that lie in his way. 

I wiU add here only one remark, which isv 
that stiff tempers in children are of betisr 
omen than generally they are thpught to be. 

Such tempers, properly managed ami 
rightly directed, are tlie most likely to form 
cbiracters of fixed and inamoveaible resolu- 
tion; characters the least liable to be bent by 
circumstances, by threats, or by persuasions 
from the Unc of prudence and of duty. 



Fasliioii* 

A LUTTER from an Araeriosn U4f in Eag- 
and s.iys, that during Iter stay of some 
months, she had not seen a lady with ear- 
rings I and this is in the center of Cashion— 
London ! 

The progress of civiiiKation is i^w bat 
sure; ear-rings have at Ust followed nose- 
rings to the receptacle of things lost upoa 
earth. Patches and * paint an inch Uiiok' 
long since disappeared, and plucking the eye- 
brows is now litdo practiced among the la- 
dies, except by those of the South Sea Is* 
lands. Little by little, and step by eiep, it it 
discovered that nature can make a lolarable 
good looking head and feee, without having 
the aid of art to fnrnish wp her handy work. 
This, however, has not yet been estahtish- 
ed completely as regards the body, hot thai 
the time will come, say in a century or twov 
when that problem wiH^be sohred Jn the af- 
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firmative, is not to be doubted ; and curved 
opines, dyspepsia, liver coinpluiiits, and con- 
«umptiou8 will be no longer incurred in the 
attempt to teach diuue nature the proper me- 
thod of sliaping the human frame. We are 
ihe first in the race ofcivUisaiion, though our 
education is not finished, as they say at the 
boarding-schools; and by looking at those 
•behind us, we may see the gradations through 
vrhich we have past. The Indians at the 
•ffiorth-wcst flatten the heads of their children 
to give them a genteel appearance. The pe- 
-ople of Japan blacken their teeth: sod ear- 
rings, and nose-rings, and toe-rtn^s, as well 
as armlets and anklets are fashionable among 
those styled savages in all countries. Of 
these we are much in advance, as is proved 
by the gradual abandonment of ear-rings, 
Mrhich will be thorough, now that the fashion- 
fibles in England have given them up. In a 
few years it will be thou<;ht as ungenteel to 
be seen wiih such pendants, as it would for a 
lady to walk up Chestnut street in the finery 
of an Esquimmix bride-dipped in train oil, 
and clothed in the entrails of a whale ; such 
being the method adopted by the fiir of that 
.tribe to render themselves peculiarly attract- 
ive to their lovers— Fat/c Mtcum. 



From Sedgwick'* Public and Private Economy. 

Fashionable and ExpeuslYO Poor. 

There is another large portion of the peo- 
|)]e whose poverty is worthy of particular atten- 
tion in a country where few are exempt from 
labor. 

This is not a particular class, as mechan- 
ics, or professional men, but it embraces some 
of every class, of the highest to the lowest. 

By this- class is meant the fashionable and 
expensive poor, or those who are made poor 
mainly by following the fashions, not the good 
and useful fashions, but the absurd and waste- 
ful ones. By fashionahlt people generally, is 
meant thatportien oftherich, and those who 
associate with the rich, that adopt expensive 
And fashionable modes of living at Uieir tables, 
in their furniture.dress, equipage, itc. &cc. 

By faahionahU and expensive poor here, is 
intended all those, whether merchants, farm 
crs, mechanics, day -laborers, kc. that live in 
the imitation of expensive fashions, without 
any proper regard to their wages or fortunes. 
This class, io the United States, embraces a 
larger proportion of the people than in any 
other country whatever. In other words, 
travelers and «itrans;ers agree, that the people 
of the United Stiites are in many particulars, 
the most wasuful of all civilized people on 
•earth. 

Many of those fashionable and expensive 
poor, instead of having lived u|>on their in- 
•comes, and making the two ends of the year 
meet, have spent so much more than their in 
comes, that they have been compelled te see 



their substance waste from day to day, as a 
consumptive man sees the flesh depart from 
his bones. Of these fashionable, expensive 
poor, a large number even of those that be- 
long to the higher classes, are among the poor- 
est people of the United States. If there were 
weights and scales to weigh human misery by 
the ounce and pound, it would be found, that 
these unhappy people suffer more in mind 
from embarrassments, duns, moVtification, 
oiTendcd pride, conscious meanness and 
wickedness, at the thouglit that tljey are spen- 
ding the property of their friends, and of hon- 
est, hard-working mechanics and others, than 
many very poor people do in body, for the 
want of sufBcient clothing, fuel, and food. 

Striving to be something which their pov- 
erty will not allow, they are in a perpetual con- 
flict in the worst war in the world — a war with 
themselves. They do not live by any rule of 
their own, acconling to what God has given 
them, and what it is, therefore only allowable 
for them to spend, but they live after a rule 
set by the fashions of rir.h people, and thus 
hey see with other people's eyes, whose eyes 
are their ruin. InsteatI of having their clothes 
nade in the most economical way at their own 
houses, by their wives, daughters, and ser- 
vants, they run to the fashionable milliners and 
tailors, at the same time that they are suffer- 
ing for good garments. Their whole ward- 
robe often, setting aside the fmery, would 
hardly pay for an auction ; they would be 
ashamed to show it, to have it exposed to the 
day light ; to have their under garments peen. 

Their domestic condition is equally mean. 
Some of ihera in the cities, live in expensive 
houses, and promise to pay large rents, per- 
haps five hundred dollars a year, and of\en 
much more. This rent is often paid by their 
rich relatives, and often not at all. Their par- 
lors and drawing rooms are full of what they 
call splendor, that is finery; if they have valu- 
able pictures, it is ten to one that these are put 
in the shade to show their fine curtains to bet- 
ter advantage. 

If you go out of this region of splendor and 
magnificence, the real barrenness of the terri- 
tory, in good and useful things, appears. In 
the kitchen, and other apartments, there is 
not a decent sufTiciency of proper cooking 
utensils, tubs, kettles, dishes, carpets and 
other conveniences for health, comfort and 
cleanliness. — Nothing is so mean, as the real 
poverty of these people, but their pride.* 

Tbe ]>eTir8 l¥ig. 

Some years ago, as the Rev. Mr. Pringle of 
Perth, was taking a walk one summer's after- 
noon upon the In*ch, two young beaux took it 
into their heads to break a jest upon the old 
parson. Walking briskly up to him and ra»k- 
ing their bow politely, they asked him if he 
would tell them the color of the devil's wig 



The worthy clergyman surveying them fora few 
seconds made the following reply*—* Truly 
here is a uiost surprising case two men have 
served a master all Ihe days of their life, and 
can't tell the color of his wig.— -JSt/m^urgA 
Paper, 

Infidel Wit Repelled. — A gay young 
spark of a dcistical turn, traveling in a stage 
coach, forced his sentiments upon the com- 
pany by attempting to ridicule the scriptures, 
and among other topics made himself merry 
with the story of David and Ooliali, strongly 
urging the impossibility of a youth like 
David being able to throw a stone with 
sufficient force to sink into the giant's fore- 
head. On this, with an apparent air of 
triumph, he appealed to the company, and 
in particular to a grave gentleman of the 
denomination, called Quakers, who sat silent 
in a corner of the carriage. — * Indeed, friend,' 
replied the Quaker, * I do not think it all 
improbable, if the Philistine's head was head 
was as soft as thine.' 

Pride. — It has been well said, that the 
thing most likely to make the angels wonder, 
is to see a proud man. But pride of birth is 
the most ridiculous of all vanities — it is like 
boasting of the root of the tree, instead of 
the fruit it bears. 



I/ottcrs CoiitaiiiiiiffRciiiiCtanccs« 

Rteetved at this Office, ending IV ednesdaylaat^ dedncixng 
the amount ofPoetagepaid. 
M. A. M. Concord, O. •1,00; P. M. nrookville, N. Y. 
93,00; J. P. H. Quaker fjlll, N. Y. Sl.OO; P.M.MadlMn. 
|O.f3.00. E. S.Salisbury Center, N.Y. Sl.OO; P.M.South 
Siepbentown, N. Y.f5,00; P.M. Fort Hamtlton, N.Y. 
t3,00; G.8.Gerry,N.Y.S0,8U; P.M. Athens, Tt. •1,00; 
C. T. Farroingion, N. Y. •l.UO ; P. M. Shelby, N. Y. •5,00: 
J. D. S. North Granville, N. Y. •1,00; P. M. Darbam, 
Mich. 92,00 ; F. H. Hubart, N. Y. •l.OO; P. M. Cherokee 
Corner, Ga. •O.M ; C. £. T. CheMer, N. Y. •1,00 ; H. C. B. 
Pcnfield, N.Y. •l.UO; H.0. 6. Portamouth, 0.95,00; N.8. 
Mofleu'c Stores, N. Y.^1,00; E. W^. Rlolimond, Ms. 95,00 ; 
P. M. Enfield, N. H. 92,00; C. B. Norwich, Vu •1,00. 



sr in III ART. 

AcciDBKT. — A boy of about »evon yours ofafce, the mm 
of widow Mend, of this city, fell into a cistern ou Thursday 
the 4ih instant, and was drowned. 

Whalk Ships.— The Beaver, Gardner, of this eUy, with 
1900 barrels of sperm oil, arrived at New- York, m the 
3d InstHnt.— The llelvcUa, Cottle. Is daily expected. By 
last accounts from her, she had on board over 9000 banels. 
—The Edward, Coffin, of this city, has also arrived with 
210 barrels of oil.— The Poughkeepsle whale ship. New 
England. Terrv, arrived on the 4th ittktant, with 2000 
barrels right wliale and 800 do. opcrm oil. 

The receipts of the Astor House (tbe ntPr Hotel in tbe 
city of New- York) are said to be over 91,400 a day. 

Canajoharik and Catskill Rail Road.— The whole 
of the road is now under contract, and five hundred 
laborers are immediately wanted, by the contractors. 

Thk Zodiac.— The first number of the second year of 
this popularjournal has made its appearance. 

Tkxas.— Botne boys are said to have volanteerod for 
Texas, having taken for their oiotto on ttntbr caps, aader 
the picture of a person in a large tree, * Santa Anna treed 
and Texas freed.* 

It is stated la the Richmond Enquirer that after all the 
legacies of Mr. Madison shall have been paid, there will 
be a surplus estimated at •100,000 for his widow. 



DIED, 

At Claverack, on the Ist inst. Rev. Williara Whlttalcer, 
aged 53 years. 

At New- Yorlc, on the S8th ult. of consuinption, Hannah 
D. wife of Mr. Joseph S. Waring, In the Sd year of her 
age ; and on the 2Tth alt. Hannah, infliRt daughter of 
Joseph 8. and Hannah B. Waring, aged 3 mouths and 18 
days. 

At South Kingston, R. I. o|i the ttth J«m last, Mrs. 
Hannah Potter, aged about 06 years, sister of Mr. Jacob ^ 
ilagadorn of this city; ^ -j — — ~ {^~ 
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Itov the Rurml Repository. 
Vftte Happiness. 

" BxslBt wkh ills on every side 
Life's mgged paths we tread ;' 

AbA searce in this unfeeling world 
Find «heltcr for our head. 

Y«t tKere are joys and pleasures too 
Which, sought, we're sure to find ; 

^nd there are peaceful, happy hours 
For every virtuous mind. 

God gave us reason to enjoy 

What he in wisdom sends; 
He 'twines the ivy round the oak, 

An emblem of his ends. 

Though all in the same mould were cast, 

And all bear his impress ; 
How much we differ in one point. 

Our search for happiness. 

Some seek their happiness in wealth ; 

Some knowledge most esteem ; 
Some thirst for power and some for fame. 

Mere coinage of a dream. 

Fleeting and short are all the joys 
That spring from earthly things ; 

From mines of gold, from learning's store, 
Or diadems of kings. 

But, there's a treasure rich and pure, 

And all may it obtain, 
Who yield their hearts unto the Lord 

And seek it in his name. 

Religion dries our falling tears 

And bids all sorrows cease ; 
' Her ways are ways of pleasantness 

And all her paths are peace.' 

Her flowing streams will ne'er run dry 

While there's a soul to save ; 
Let all who seek true tiappincst 

In her clear waters lave. 

May every blessing from on high 

On you and yours descend ; 
And in your heart forever wear 

That sure and constant friend. 



From the Kolckerbocker. 

The BumiiiiiigHBIrd* 

Insect bird of the glowing plume, 
Fairy king of the world of bloom. 
That drinkest honey and rich perfume 

From thy vassals in bed and bower,— 
Say did the rim of the rainbow fling 
Those regal hues on thy glowing wing. 
That gleam as thou hangest quivering 

O'er the cup of yon dew-brimmed flower? 

Rays from all gems of the rock and mine 

Seem confused in that crest of thine, 

As, a moment perched on yon trelliced vine. 

Thou stay St thy rapid flight : 
Safe support as- the proudest tree 
Would to the foot of the eagle be,' 
Doth yon slender tendril yield to thee, 

Nor bends with its burden light. 



Thou art gone 1 — thy form I do not see, 
But I hear thy soothing minstrelsy, 
Sweeter than ever the toiling bee 

Out-poured from her * mellow horn.' 
Perchance thou piercest the jasmine's cell, 
Or drawest, as from a golden well. 
From the amber depths of the lily's bell. 

Bright tears of the dewy mom. 

While kissing the blossoms of gold and blue^ 
Dost thou not pilfer each glorious hue, 
And deeply thy liny plumes imbue 

With the colors from. nature woni 
But no, — for Flora when gayest drest. 
Hath not a tint in her varied vest, 
Like those which flash from thy jeweled breast 

In the blaze of the summer sun. 
Lo ! thy scented feast is forever spread ; 
When Northern flowrets are pale and dead, 
Thou to a sunnier clime art flcd^ 

Where their beauty forgets to fade. 
When roses sleep on the bending stem. 
And the diamond dews all their leaves begem, ' 
Thou veilest thy head, and dost dream of them 

Till riseth Night's curtain of shade. 
Thou hast power from each blossoming thing 
Drops of the richest balm to wring. 
And thy life, if brief, is a joyous spring, — 

A bright lapse 'neath a shadeless sky. 
Not so with man — when he thinks to dip 
In the rose of Pleasure his glowing lip, 
A viper stings as he stoops to sip. 

And he turns away to sigh ! 

Tine Spirit of Beau tr« 

Whebs does the Spirit of Beauty dwell 7 
Oh ! said one, if you seek to know. 
You must gaze around, above below. 
For earth and heaven and ocean tell 
Where the Spirit of Beauty loves to dwell, 
But see, she comes with the early spring 
And winnows the air with her fragrant wing. 
Clothing each meadow and hill and tree 
In the bloom of her rich embroidery. 
Ask her now ere she pass away 
Where on earth she delights to stay, 
And the Spirit will pause while earth and sky 
Ring with the tones of her glad reply — 

. ' Seek for me in the blue hare-bell. 
In the pearly depths of the ocean shell. 
In the vesper flush of the dying day, 
In the first faint glow of the morning ray ; 
I sleep on the breast of the crimson rose 
And hide in the stately lily's snows; 
I am found where the crystal dew-drops shine. 
No gem so bright in a diamond mine ; 
I bloom in the flower that decks the grave. 
And ride oh the crest of the dark green wave ; 
I'm up and away o'er earth and o'er sea. 
Till there is not a spot from my pressure free. 

* I am seen in the stars, in the leaf enshrined, 
And heard in the sigh of the whispering wind; 
On the rippling breast of the winding stream. 
In the mellow glow of the moon's mild beam; 
I fan the air with the bird's light wing. 

And lurk in the grass of the fairy ring; 
My tents in the rainbow arch are set. 
And I breathe in the fragrant violet; 
Look where you may, you will find me there. 
For the Spirit of Beauty is every where. 

* Now listen to me — for sooth to say. 

There is one dear spot where I fain would stay. 
I love all things in earth., sea, sky- 
But my own best home is a maiden's eye! 



Oh ! I could linger for ever there. 

Nor sigh for another, a sphere more fair; 

Lurkng for aye in her check's worm smile. 

Round her rosy lips with their playful wile j 

Roving at will through each golden curl. 

That waves o'er a brow like Indian pearl. 

And sinking at night to a blissful rest 

'Mid the spotless snows of her fragrant breasL^ 

Seek for me there, for 1 love full well 

With the young and the bright-eyed maidtodwell. 

* And look for me in the poet's mind, 
Where I lie like a radiant gem enshrined; 
Touching each thought like the roses glow 
That falls on the marble fount below j 
Filling the soul with an inward light, 

A love for all that is pure and bright, 
Till the mind where the rays of my spirit bans 
Glows like the lines on a crystal urn ; 
And a thousand beauties till then unseen 
Fla^ into light on the Fancy's screen. 
While thoughts that the many pass heedless hy. 
Are stored in the heart's deep treasary. 

* Know ye now where I love to dwell ? 
The mind is happy (hat feels my spell ; 
Blest in its bright hnaginings, 

It soars aloft upon fancy's wings 
O'er earth, in heaven, in sea or sky, 
In the poet's song, in the maiden's eye ; 
To the mind that seeks I am ever nigh ! 
Look where it may, it will find me there. 
For the Spirit of Beauty is every where V 
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Ir yon bright stars which gem tlie night. 

Be each a blissful dwelling sphere. 
Where kindred spirits reunite^ 

Whom deadi has torn assunder here ; 
How sweet it were ol once to die, , 

And leave this blighted orb afar ! 
Mix soul and soul to cleave the sk j, 

And soar away from star to star ! 

But oh ! how dark, how drear and lone. 

Would seem the brightest world ofbliss^ 
If wandering through each radiant one. 

We failed to find the loved of this ! 
If there no more the ties shall twine, 

That death's cold hand alone can sever. 
Ah ! then those stars in mockery shine. 

More hateful, as they shine forever i 

It cannot be, each hope, each fear, 

That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than this bleak world that holdsUs now. 
There is a voice which sorrow hearc^ 

When heaviest weighs life's galling chain 
'•Hs heaven that whispers— ' dry your tears, 

The pure in heart shall meet again.' 
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From tbe Saturday Courier^ 

Cliase I^oring. 

A TALE Ol^ TB£ RfVOLVTlON. 
BT MUf 1JI81.IB. 

* This iB mfy own, mf native land.^ 
* WoAt we are now doing, will one day be 
liifltorj!' was the prophetic exclamation of 
Buonaparte, as lie led his soldiers to victory 
across the bridge of Arcole. Not such tvere 
the anticipations of those firm and daring spir- 
its, that planned md effected the destruction 
•of the cargoes of the tea ships, tiiat came into 
the pons of Boston towards tbe close of tlie 
year 1773, and whose aprpenrancewaBannoun- 
ced by handbills, beginning witli these quaint, 
but energetic words — * The worst of plagues, 
tbe detested tea,- has now arrived in our 
fiarborl* 

How little did the Instigators and leaders of 
this singular enterprize, imagine, that on this 
memorable night, they were striking olf the first 
link in the chain that had hitherto bound them 
to the dominion of England, and eliciting the 
spark that would eventually light the torch of 
freedom throughout the world. Surely, for 
them no • coming events cast their shadows 
before*— or they would never (as is said) 
have reciprocally bound themselves by the 
solemnity of an oath, to a perpetual conceal- 
ment of names, that, at no distant period, 
they might have disclosed with triumphant 
exultation: names that their compatriots 
would have delighted to honor — names that 
their children would have been proud to bear 
We must ever regret that the authors of 
this extraordinary drama have so conscien 
tiously persisted in carrying to the grave the 
secret of their identity— the grave, which, 
most probably, has closed over each and all 
of them. We had hoped that some one of 
this patriot baud, would have bequeathed to 
posterity a written memorial, disclosing the 
private history of an event, at once so 
public, and so mysterious. Of those who 
were merely actors or spectators on the 
night of the 16th of December, some few yet 



survive — but from them, we believe that little 
information is now to be obtained, except of 
the chief scene itself^. Of the previous pre- 
paration they seem to know almost nothing. 

In the hope of more fully awakening to this 
subject, the ^ittention of some gifted writer of 
that noble city, on whose fanes first shone the 
dayspring of Atlantic literature, in whose 
halls the voice of freedom first dared to lift 
itself, tlie author of the following pages, (an 
American, though not a Bostonian,) has 
ventured to interweave with a simple and un- 
pretending story, a few facts thnt^she has 
collected for the purpose. 

Near tire center of Boston, and in the 
neighborhood of Pemberton Hill, a house it; 
still standing, which seems to have been de 
signed ivith the express object of demonstra 
ting in the plainest and most practical manner, 
the mathematical figure called a triangle — 
the part that fronts the street, denoting the 
base, and the back illustrating the ape^. The 
bourds of the floors are broad at one end, and 
narrow at the other, all tending to a point 
at the fire-places. The fire-places have trian- 
gular hearths — and in a similar manner the 
beams of the ceilings radiate from the chim- 
nies. The house, which though small, is of 
three stories, contains a sitting-room or parlor 
below, two chambers and an attic above, and 
a kitchen built back in the yard. It is not a 
corner house, and its peculiar architecture 
was the whim of its first proprietor, a respecta- 
ble mechanic named Melchisedeck Spniggins, 
who having made money enough to enable 
himself to erect a miuision for his own resi- 
dence, justly conceived that he had a right to 
plan it according to his own notion — and for 
this, or others of his notions, he never con- 



Her husband had left enough to support her 
conifortablyt but she preferred to l<ike a few 
boarders — though as she tndy said, rather 
for company than for profii ; such bcini; 
the liberalhy of the good old lady that her pro- 
fits at the end of the year, might always have 
been summed up by a single figure. 

One of her inmates, a youth named Chase 
L<t>ring, was only a S9rl of boarder. He was 
ne|}hew to her late husband, and had just en- 
tered his eighteenth year. As Aunt Khoda 
would accept of no regular stipend for his 
accommodations, his father, who had a farm 
about fifteen miles from Boston, took care 
that he should be gratified by the frequent ar- 
rival of barrels of Indian meal, pork, apples, 
cider, crocks of butier« and otiier productions 
of his homestead. Chase Loring was the 
youngest of a numerous family, and having the 
true Yankee genius fur wood work, he had como 
to town for the purpose of learning the trade 
with a celebrated carpenter in Essex street. 

Aunt Rhoda^s only real boarder was Tudor 
Haviland, whose age did not exceed Chase 
Loring's. His father kept a store far in the 
interior of the province, but as Tudor was 
what is culled a bookish young man, he had a 
great desire to be a bookseller. Accordingly, 
he had been placed with Henry Knox, whose 
shop in Cornhill was noted for the handsome 
manner in which it was fitted up, and the 
handsome books it contained. It was also, 
frequented by the most distinguished people 
of Boston. 

Annis Chad wick, the youngest of Aunt 
RhodH*s family, and her orphan niece, was a 
very pretty blue eyed, blooming girl, now in her 
sixteenth year. Having been adopted by the 
old lady in early childhood, she hud become 



sidered himself accountable to any one, his j well grounded in practical housewifery, aigl 
wife especially. | was already a clever seamstress. Tudor 

At the period from which we date the com- Haviland, who always gladly availed himself of 
mencement of oiu: story, the aforesaid trian- the privilege of bringing home, in the evening', 
gular house was in possesion of the widow of a book from Mr. Knox's store, had taken 
the aforesaid Melchsedeck— a kind hearted |' some pains to cuUivatc her natural fondness 
and simple minded woman, who was called!; for reading; though the literature of that 



Aunt Rhoda by the whole neighborhood; 
and, who having no children of her own, 
would williui^iy have been aunt to all Boeton. 



period offered but little that would be consid- 
ered interesting or amusing by most young 
girls of the present time. 
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On the evening with *vliicli we propose to 
(toniiueuce our story, Aunt Rlioda was seated 
in her usual corner, in her taU, straight, hij;l» 
backed arm chair, its cusliion stufTed with 
feathers, and covered with broad striped red 
and yellow calico. A Inrge fiie of ninple logs 
blazed on the triangular hearth, and a sub- 
stantial mould candle, of domestic manufac- 
ture, in a brass candle stick, was burning on 
a circular walnut table, whose only fault was 
that it whirled around rather odener than was 
desired, the pivot being generally out of order. 
Her feet rested on a little wooden stool or 
cricket, that was topheavy, and fell over 
whenever she rose, and she was engaged in 
knitting a pair of blue yarn stockings for 
Chase. Annis sat at the table, and was 
patiently dividing, with long rows of stitching, 
the compartments of an extensive silk thread 
case. Tudor Haviland, who like most reading 
young men, had a passion for poetry, and had 
not yet been long enough tvith Mr. Knox to 
have gone through the British classics, had 
placed himself opposite to Annis, and was 
deeply engrossed with the poems of Gray. 

*Do read out loud, Tudor,' said Aunt 
Rhoda, * It seems so unsociable to keep your 
book to yourself. You know I always like to 
hear good reading. What have you got 
there ?' 

• Gray's Poems — but I fear you would not 
find them very hiteresting.' 

• May be you think I'm not quite 'cute 
enough to understand verse.' 

' For my part,' remarked Annis, * I always 
like poetry ; and if I cannot comprehend 
every word of it, still it seems preily.' 

• I hope,' resumed Aimt Rhoda, • IVe lived 
long enough in the world to understand verse 
ns well as most people, and I'm always 
pleased to hear it, that is, if it's rale good 
verse.' 

*But Aunt,' observed Tudor, 'you fell 
asleep, last night, in the mi«lst of the Deserted 
Village.' 

• Well,' replied Aunt Rhoda, « in the first 
place, it is considerable of a poem. And then, 
what is worse than all, it is quite too nuieral. 
I could put out just as good myself, if I were 
only to try. It wis full of all sorts of com- 
mon things. Any body might make rhymes 
about • the sanded floor.' and the clock * tick- 
ing behind the door.' I see nothisig particu- 
lar in that. And then it seemed so fooli«li to 
ran^c llic broken tea cups on the niantle-slielf 
•id to keep them for show. Did the same 
man make the poetry you are reading to 
night ?' 

• No,' answered Tudor, * these are the po- 
ems of the celebrated Gray.' 

•Any relation lojonatlinn Gray, that keeps 
the Red Lion in Milk street ?' 

• Not that i know of,' said Tudor, smiling. 

• Well now, rrad up/ pur>iued Aunt HIicMla, 



* and youll see how well I can make it out.' 

Tudor, somewhat mischievously, perhaps, 
turned to the sublime ode of * The Bard,' and 
began with great energy, 

* Rufn seise thee, ruthlewkhig, 
Confusion on thy banners watt.* 

* Ah! that sounds grand !' exclaimed the old 
lady, ^ that does seem like rale poetry !* 

And when he finished the stanza with, 

' Stout Gloster stood nshast, In speecbieas trance 

* To arms!* cried MorUuier,andcoucb*d hUquiverlng lance.' 

^-slie said, with much complacency, * that's 
fine ! that's worth listening to ! — I doubt if I 
could make any thing like that.' 

Tudor, as he proceeded, was much grati- 
fied at perceiving, by the intelligent looks of 
Annis, that she perfectly comprehended the 
historical allusions in this beautiful ode. She 
had lately been reading Goldsmith's admirable 
Letters on England,fir8t published as address- 
ed by a nobleman to his son, and erroneously 
attributed to Lord Lyttleton. Aunt Rhoda, 
however, occasionally roused herself, to make 
comments, at which Tudor did not dare to 
cast his eyes towards Annis. At the words. 

' .\nd weave with bloody hands the Ussue of thy line.* 

* Well,' remarked the good old lady, • some 
of our weavers are dirty-handed enough : but 
to weave with bloody hands seems awful.' 

Tudor went on till he arrived at, 

* Ye towers of Julius ! London's lasUng shame I 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed.' 

* Well, to be sure, fowls are good things to 
feed upon, but it does seem a shame to mur- 
der them at midnight, taking them from their 
perches, poor creatures, when they are fast 
asleep.' 

Tudor proceeded, and came to the lines, 

* But oh ! what solemn scenes on Snowden's height, 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll.* 

* That's elegant !— their glittering skirts 
unrolliug as they come down stairs. Like 
Squire Hancock's new coat, I dare say — all 
ilouG ofl* with gold lace.' 

Tudor concluded the poem, and as he 
paused after the last line. Aunt Rhoda said 
with such earnestness as to suspend hor knit- 
ting. * Now you've done, Tudor, I wonder 
what's the cause of so mucli tramp, tramp, 
tramping in the street, over the snow lo-ni^hl. 
All Boston seems lo be passiiii; by. I've been 
a-listening to it the whole time you were a- 
reading, and I could not puzzle out what ii 
was for.' 

* I should not be surprised,' said Tudor, 
closing the book, and starling up, * if some 
new public commotion is on foot to-night. 
There were more gentleman in the store this 
morning, than I have ever before seen there 
in one day, and yet nobody bought a single 
book. At one lime, Samuel Adams, John 
Hancock, Richard Derby, Dr. Warren, and 
Colonel Bi;;elow, were all round Mr. Knox's 
desk tti-inhrr, and lalUini^ wiili him in a low- 



voice. And, you know, there has been a great 
whig meeting in the old South Church this 
afternoon, on account of the tea-ships.' 

* Something unusual is certainly going on,' 
said Annis, * and that is the reason Chase 
Loring has not come home to supper.' 

* His master is one of the greatest whigs io 
town,' said Aunt Rhoda. 

* So is mine,* said Tudor. 

* Every body knows that,* replied the old 
lady, • There's no mistake about Harry Knox 
— but what I say is this — all's well that end's 
well, and dear knows how all this is to end ; 
not that I'm a lory — mind now — I'm not the 
least mite of a tory — for my poor dead hus- 
band was always a whig. But I do think it 
very hard for res|>ectable people to have to do 
without their tea.' 

* But, Aunt Rhoda,' observed Annis, • even 
before tea became so scarce and dear, and 
before we whigs had set our faces against it 
you know we almost always in our house had 
mush and molasses, and pie and milk, and 
cake and cider, and such things for supper, 
just as we have now.* 

* Yes,' replied Aunt Rhoda, * but then we 
might have had tea — there's considerable 
diflerence between doing without a thing of 
your own accord, and being made to do with- 
out it. Now I never cared nmch about having 
a silk gownd to wear at meeting, till my dead 
husbcmd happened to say that no woman un- 
belonging to the tip-top quality ought to wear 
silk gownds. And from that time I thought 
considerable about it, and seemed to have np 
peace till he let me get one, poor man— though 
he was always pretty stiff, and rather hard to 
move, and not apt to give reasons for any 
thing. And it's just the same now. Ever 
since all the men are so bitter about it, roy 
head seems to be full of nothing but tea — 
tea— tea.' 

Tudor, who had been waiting impatiently for 
the conclusion of Aunt Rlioda's speech, now 
took his hat, and went out to see what was 
the matter. He found the street uimsually 
full of people, most of whom were going in a 
south-east direction. To all his inquiries he 
could get no reply but • come along and see,* 
or something to the same purpose. He ac- 
cordingly went with the current, and soon 
found himself on Griffin's wharf, where he 
saw a crowd assembled, through which he had 
some difficulty in making his way. One of 
ilie newly-arrived tea ships was lying at the 
extreme end -of the wharf, the other ship and 
the brig were ancliored at the sides near the 
end. On the deck of each was a large group 
of men, some of whom were drest as Indians. 
The Indians were busily engaged in directing 
the operations.while other persons were hoist- 
ing the chesis of tea from the holds of the 
vessels, and throwing them over the side, and 
ilip water bfing.sltallo\yfTltp^iy;^ Jj^(|;^padv 
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iiccuniulated lo a pile that was even with the 
taffrail of the largest ship. On this pile and 
beside it, stood a number of young men, and 
some stout boys, who were eagerly engaged 
ID breaking up the chests with hatchets, and 
emptying their contents into the sea. Some 
had taken to the boats, and with a determina- 
tion to complete thorouglily the work of 
destruction, they were beating down with 
their oars, and keeping under water till they 
sunk, tlie fragments of the broken dtests. and 
and the masses of tea that occasionly floated 
to the surface. 

Among those who were breaking up the 
boxes. Chase Loring was not the least con- 
spicuous. He had taken off his jacket, rolled 
up his shirt sleeves, and vfsts working away in 
a glow of excitement that set the coldness of 
night at defiance. 

* Chase !* exclaimed Tudor, getting close 
to him, *■ what is all this— and what are you 
doing here !' 

* I was only a trying how tea will mix with 
salt water, as Mr. Rowe said at the Old 
South meeting this afternoon,* replied Chase, 
* come and help— It's glorious fun, aye, and 
sensible fun, too.* 

* How can you find it in your heart to de- 
stroy all this tea,* said Tudor. 

' Now that's just such a thing as Aunt 
Rhoda might say,' replied Chase. * We are 
destroying it because we won't pay the tax — 
and is it not better to throw it into the sea at 
once, than to let it be landed, and to allow it 
to find its way through town, templing the wo- 
Dien, and pleasing the tories ? Come, Tudor, 
jump here, and help.— Which will you do- 
break up, or throw out ?* 

* I believe 1*11 throw out, as I have no 
hatchet ?' 

* Do it, tlien ; and be sure you empty eve- 
ry chest clean, and don't depend on their 
sinking when the water gets in. I cannot stop 
to talk. But this is the way to frighten King 
George into good behavior. You know how 
we got rid of the stamp -act a few years ago.* 

And Chase Loring pursued his work, giving 
tremendous blows with his hatchet on the lids 
of the chests, which he broke up * quite loo 
much* — his arm keeping time to his voice as 
he hupimed an odd verse of a song well 
known at that time : 

* There came a brig from London town, 

Johnny Hancock hailed her ; 
The captain boldly answered him. 

The stamp act it repealed, sir.* 

* But what was the beginning of all this ?« 
said Tudor, as Chase paused for a moment 
to fan himself with his hat, and wipe the damp 
from his forehead. 

* The beginning !— why, the tea-tax to be 
sure.* 

* But of the work we have now on hand ?' 

* Oh ! — as to who first started it, I cannoi 
ri§btly tell, for T don*t know myself. But I'll 



answer for it, they were clever fellows that 
set it a-going. J can tell nothing more than 
just what I have seen since I came here to 
the wharf, end what I have learnt from the 
talk around me. Come, work away ; there's 
another chest ready for you.* 

* Who are those people on the wharves be- 
low ?* asked Tudor. 

* Oh ! some of our trust-worthy townsmen, 
that are stationed there to keep a look-out on 
the British men-of-war lying down the har- 
bor. They are to give us notice, by signals, 
if they see any signs of the king*s ships com- 
ing to interrupt us.' 

*I wonder they do not come,' remarked 
Tudor, * and the barracks of the British 
soldiers are so near, I am surprised they 
allow all this to go on.* 

* So am I,' said Chase, < I only hope it is 
fear that keeps them back.' 

* It cannot be fear of us as we are now,* 
observed Tudor. • But It may be the appro 
hension of what we may do, or of what we 
mny be, if further provoked.* 

Among the mysteries connected with that 
night, which time and history have failed lo 
elucidate, is the forbearance of the military, 
and navttl commanders of the British forces, 
and the non-resistance of the captains and 
crews of the tea-ships, when their cargoes 
were taken and destroyed before their eyes. 

In the mean time, rumors of the scene that 
was enacting at Griffin's wharf, had spread 
all over the town, and had long since reached 
the dwelling of the relict of Melchisedeck 
Spraggins. Her three-cornered parlor was 
soon filled with her female neighbors, most 
of whom were going in and out all the even- 
ing, and collecting news from the pssscrs-by. 
Each succssive piece of intelligence became 
more and more alarming, and something was 
generally added in its progress from the 
street-door to Aunt Rhcda*s fire-side. — Ac- 
cording to some of those statements, (all of 
which were well authenticated) several of the 
tea-destroyers had in their hurry chopped off 
their own hands with their own hatchets ; oth- 
ers had been poured into the water along 
with the tea; and one man, who had scrambled 
out agnin, had been met on Fort Hill, a walk- 
ing heap of tea-leaves that had uncurled them- 
selves and stuck all over him. 

* I shall never see neither of the boys again,* 
sighed Aunt Rlioda. * As for Chase, it's 
nothing more than I expect of him, to be 
wherever mischief is. But Tudor even, has 
never come back, though he only went out 
to see what was the matter. I did not look for 
Tudor to act in this way, as he was mild and 
bookish. No, it's all over— 1 siiall never see 
neiiher of them again.' 

At that moment they both made their np- 
pearance, their hair disordered, and flieir 
faces glowing; Cliase in high spirits, and 



Tudor unusually lively. Chase threw his 
hatchet on the table, flew first to his old aunt 
and then, in the joy of bis heart, ran round 
and kissed every female in the room. Tudor 
kissed only Annis. 

The voices of the women were now all 
heard at once, inquiring of the young men as 
to the truth of the various reports, and Tudor 
kindly commenced the arduous task of con- 
vincing his audieoce that the events of tlie 
night had produced no horrors, and that not 
a life had b^en lost, not a limb irijured. 

* After all,' said Chase, * cutting oft a few 
fingers, or tumbling into the water,wo«ddhave 
been nothing, even if tnie, to what might have 
happened if the British ships that were lying 
a little way down the harbor, had thought 
fh to come up, and see what we were about.' 

* A mercy they did not,' cried Tiicy Trim- 
ble. 

* If they had fired their cannon at us,' pur- 
sued Chase, half laughing, * every wiudow in 
Boston might have shook, or may be broke 
with the noise, and all the wharves might have 
been one cloud of smoke with flames of 6re 
flashing through.' 

* Fire and smoke .''ejaculated Ruth Ruggles. 

* And every shot,' said Chase, * might have 
killed half a dozen of us, or may be eight or 
ten.' 

* Eight or ten by one shot !' shrieked Fear 
Fearing. 

* Our blood,' continued Chase, * might have 
poured like rain into the boxes, and dyed all 
the tea red.' 

* Tea and blood !' screamed Faith Foolidge. 

* All this might have happened,* said Chase. 

* It might indeed !' sobbed the women. 

* Now Chase,' said Aunt Rlioda, * will noth- 
ing settle you ? I fear you'll come to no 
good if you treat serious things in this way.' 

* Serious !' returned Chase. * Now I thought 
it excellent sport. I'll be judged by Tudor 
here, who, to give him his due, worked man- 
fully. — When Pym Fuscot, in his hurry, did 
not break up the chests quite enough, Tudor 
was the lad to jump on them with his feet, 
and smash them to flinders.' 

* Come, Chase,* said Aunt Rhoda, ' settle 
yourself, and let us hear all about it in a regu- 
lar way. Annis go /md tell Marcy to bring 
another basket of apples.' 

By this time some of ilie women had slipped 
home to hear what their own men had to relate. 
A few who had no men belonging to thein, lin- 
gered at Aunt Rhoda' s, to get Chase's account. 

Chase settled himself on the round table, 
as all the chairs were occupied : Annis hav- 
ing nothing to sit on but the unsteady cricket. 

* Annis,' said Aunt Rhoda, us the table 
began to ^ wheel about and turn about' with 
its unruly occupant, • do put the candle on the 
mantle-shelf; or Chase will hare it over in a 



moment. 
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* Are you all ready ?* said Chase. 
' Yes/ 

* Well then listen, and I will begin at the 
b^inning. We had a restless unsettled sort 
ofa day — as is the case with most days lately— 
Riid there was more talk than work, as is the 
case in most shops lately. Our master did 
nothing but go in and out, and stop almost 
every body that passed the door, to say 
something to- them« You know he is a very 
good whig, and the two other prentices and I 
are better still, and so are the Journeymen. 
In the afternoon the old man went to the 
meeting at the Old South, and when he came 
home he was so full of it that he told us 
all about il. And then he left us to go to 
the wharf to have a look at the tea-ships ; and 
presently the journeymen went off too. As 
soon as they were gone, we concluded to go 
also, as it was no*v sundown, and time to quit 
work and shut up. So we put out the shop 
fire and having furnished oui:8elves with good 
clever sticky, to be used in case of need, 
Cromwell, Bradshaw and I set off towards 
Griinn*s wharf.* — When we got there the 
moon was just rising above the water, and 
the ground being covered with snow, made it 
very lt<;ht. We found a crowd of people, all 
standing and looking at the ships, and the 
crowd increasing every moment. We saw 
our master on the wharf.' 

• And was not he angry to see you there ?* 
a8ked Aunt Rhoda. 

• Not at all/ said Chase ; • he clapped each of 
us on the shoulder for coming, and told us 
we were boys of the right sort, and chips of 
the old block, meaning himself. Presently 
we heard a sound like the steps of a large 
company of men coming down the wharf in 
close order. About twenty of them *vere 
disguised as Indians, and there were others 
(whose Cices were smutted) dressed up in 
red caps, old frocks of brown linen, long 
gowns, and aV sorts of queer things.' 

• Are you sure the Indians were not rale 
ones ?' said Aunt Rhoda. 

* Very sure. Nobody but an Englishman 
cm mistake a white mnn for an Indian, how- 
ever well disguised. No, no;— -it was easy 
to understand that those were some of our 
own townsmen, painted and feathered, and 
dressed wiih leggins atid moccasons, and 
wrapped in blankets though some of them as 
we afterwards found, could V;»lk and behave 
like very good Indians. Still, I believe that 
no one who was not in the secret, could 
guess exactly who any of them were ; though 
in one or two we saw laced ruffles peeping out 
from beneath their blankets. As they C;ime 
along, voices in the crowd called out—' There 
Jire the Mohawks — the Mohawks are coming.' 

*Thp paTtlcuIars of tlii« nccno (as far as related by 
f hase I.orinp) wore ohtaini d from mi old revolutionary 
nmrrr who wm» hlinm»lf an aclor In It, Mng at Uiai lime 
a young uicchanlc In Boston. 



* The crowd parted off, right and left, and 
the Indians passed through the middle, and 
stopped at the very end of the wharf, where 
the Dartmouth was lying, the Eleanor and 
the brig Beaver being on each side. Without 
wailing a moment, the Mohawks went straight 
to tlie business they came upon.^ One of 
them acted as chief, another as interpreter— 
and they pretended to hold a sort of parley 
with some persons who had already stationed 
themselves on the deck of the Dartmouth, 
and who of course were in the secret. Re- 
member, I am only telling you what I saw 
and heard myself. As yet, we can only 
guess who were the people that set this busi- 
ness a going.' 

* Time will discover all,* observed Tudor. 

' May be it will, and may be it won't remark- 
ed Aunt Rhoda. * I am sure Fve no itlea 
who stole ray dead husband's best wig, 
fifteen years ago last Pope Day.f And still, 
that very night, when the show went by there 
sat the pope high on the stage, among all the 
other images, the light glaring round him and 
husband's best wig upon his head— quite too 
good a one to go into the bonfire when the 
show was over. 

' Now,' continued Chase, * you can't think 
how hard we found it to keep our countenan- 
ces when we heard the chief who I dare say 
was ready to laugh himself having a loud pow 
wow, as the Indians call it, with the roan that 
stood for interpreter. 

* In a few minutes somebody from the 
Dartmouth (one of our o%vn people of course) 
called out, • What does the chief say, Mr. 
Interpreter ?'— ' He says you must ask the 
mate for the keys of the ship's hatches and 
then the hatches must be opened and taken 
up and stowed safely aside, out of the way ; 
and you must tell the mate that no damage 
shall be done to the ship or rigging, or the 
furniture, and not a rope yarn shall be taken 
away or destroyed.' — ^Then there was a pow 
wow again.—* What says the chief, Mr. Inter- 
preter ?' cried the voice from the ship. * He 
says, we want some of you sailors to rig^ a 
derrick over the hatch way.' 

* What is a derrick ?' asked Annis. 
' Oh ! a thing to hoist with,' replied Chace. 

* So some sailors stepped forward, and fixed 
t^e derrick. The same was done in the other 
ship an^i in the brig, without a word of objec- 
tion.' 

' Well I wonder at them,' said Aunt Rhoda 

* So do I,' said Chase ; * and I heard on 
the wharf, that when the mate of the Dart- 
mouth was uskcd for a light to go down below 
with, he had a whole pound of candles brought 
imn^.ediately. However, to go on with my 

t Prcvioui to the revolution, it was riiRtomary in Boston 
to celebratR the gun powder plot on tlie Sth of November, 
by gcttinf; up a procession, in which nn efliKv of the pope, 
surrounded by various other tlcures and illuminated by 
lanterns and torches, was drawn thmujih the siroets on a 
ioOy wooden stage or iilatform, and afterwards consigned 
to the flames In one of the oiicn stiuarcs. 



own part of the story— there was another 
pow wow.— • What says the chief, Mr. Inter- 
preter?*— * He says he wants «ouie smart 
young men tQ break up the chests as they are 
hoisted out and to throw all their contents into 
the sea.' There was another parley—- and the 
interpreter being again questioned, replied, 
' The chief wishes you to understand that the 
whole cargoes of tife three ressels must be 
discharged entirely mto tlie water, every ebeet 
being broken up before it is thrown over.' 

* Oh I sorrowful,' cried Aunt Rlioda.—^* . 

* All the good tea I It almost makes me cry 
to hear of it.' 

* Well it was done-— completely done,' con- 
tinued the merciless Chase. * It was aH 
every chest of it, hoisted om of the hokl of 
every ship. There' was no want of yoonie^ 
men to jump on board the Vessels, and hres/k 
up the boxes before pitching them into the 
sea. Cromwell, Bradsha\)(, and I went to the 
shop for hatchets, and ran there and back witli 
all our might, for fear we should not get - 
places. I stood in the mainchains of the 
Dartmouth, and on the edge of the wharf, and 
in the water, and every where— breaking op 
so thoroughly, that whole chests were often 
pitched towards me, by those on board, for 
they saw how well I did my work. 

* Now do not be bashful. Chase/ said Aunt 
Rhoda, * I never like assumacy-^all sorts of 
pride is a sin.' 

* Dear Aunt,' said Annis, * do allow Chaso 
to have this sort of pride in peace, at least 
just for one night.' 

* Were there a great many tea boxes ?• 
asked one of the women. 

^ Yes,' answered Chase, ' so many that as 
the tide was coming in, and rose round the 
wharf, the chests made a platform or pile, 
high enough to bear up the young men that 
stopd upon them ; and when we had emptied 
all the tea, we finished by getting brooms and 
sweeping into the sea all that had been spilt 
about the decks. How clean we made them V 

» The best of it is.' said Tudor » that the 
whole was done with scarcely any noise, 
bustle or confusion. There was no quarrel- 
ing, no fighting, and no body was hurt, though 
we were at work three or four hours. In 
each vessel one of the Indians acted as com- 
mander and was implicitly obeyed. There 
was one man, however, a (great lover of tea, 
I suppose) that managed to fill both his pock- 
ets with it.' 

» Tudor, you should not tell that,' said 
Chase, « nor any thing else that is dishonor- 
able, to Boston.' 

* Oh ! yes — tell us all about it !* exclaimed 
the women, * we would rather hear that than 
nil the rest put together.' 

* He did it so slily.' continued Tudor, 

* that no body perceived him but Bob Hewcs^- 
and when some one 9skod at the conclusion 
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of the business, if all the tea chests were 
overboard, Hewes poioted to the roao who 
had loaded his poekets, and said, * No^iere^s 
one left.* ^is coat skirt with the pockets, were 
immediately cut off by a knife and thrown 
into the water, and the man slunk back into 
the crowd.' 

*Poor fellow— poor fellow.' sighed Aunt 
Rhoda. 

* He deserved to have been tlirown into the 
water along with his tea^' said Chase, * bat 
only hear what passed as some of our people, 
on their way home, were going by the house 
of Coffin the cory, who lives just on the wharf. 
There was the admiral looking out of an open 
window. * So,' said he, * you have had a 
6ne frolic to-night— ——but youMl have to pay 
the fiddler's bill next spring.' ' We are ready 
to pay him now,* was the reply of a dozen 
voices. And the admiral shut down the 
sash, and walked off. 

* Well,' remarked Aunt Rlioda, * I am no 
tory— but it does seem to me very strange 
tliat any christian people could go in cold 
blood, and set regularly about destroying any 
thing eatable or drinkable ; I nUey can't see 
how the country is to be bettered by it. But 
every body now a days seems to have got 
their heads full of wild unnatural notions. 
What do you tliink the governor will say to 
all this ?* 

* Let him say what he pleases,' replied Chase. 
*' I never talk like a tory,' pursued Aunt 

Rhoda, * My worst enemies cannot say that 
of me ; but I do tliink the governor has a 
hard time of it, a-governing such ungoverna- 
ble people. To be sure it is tlie king that 
bids him, but poor Tommy Hutchinson can 
neither move to the right or left, speak or let 
it alone, or act or do nothing, but he is found 
fault with, and there is a meeting about it at 
Funnel Hall. He is still worse oft now than 
he was in Jemmy Otis's time, who made a 
speech about every thing the King did, and 
e?ery thing the governor did.— I've often heard 
my dead husband repeat parts of Jemmy Otis's 
speeches.' • 

' And capital speeches they were, too,' 
said Tudor, * I wish Mr. Otis's health would 
allow him to make more of them.' 

Chase Loring jumped from the table, and 
traversed the room, singing, 

* Tbc rcMtram then ha mooBted, 

And londly be did tmjt 
Defend, deAend, defend my bofs, 
Defend Ameriemy.* 
Tudor smiled. * Suppose you give us the 
whole of that song,' said he. 

* Oh !' replied Chase, coloring a little, * that 
is the only verse that suits— for the truth is, 
it is a tory song, as you know— surely you 
would not have me sing, 

* Their pattern Jemmy Otis, 
. That sage of high rcnoirn, 
Like sheep he led the rabble 

Of this ledltlMi town.* 



* By this time all the visitors had departed, 
and shortly after, when Chase and Tudor 
had partaken of a hasty supper, the family 
retired for the night. 

Ne^t rooming when Aunt Rhoda first en- 
tered the sitting room, she found Tudor 
Haviland just coming into the house. 

* Why Tudor,' said she, * you've been a 
taking an early start. I never before knew 
you go out before breakfast.' 

* Aunt,' replied Tudor, » to tell you a 
secret, I think of writing scHne verses on the 
events of last night, and I went to the wharf 
to see how things looked there, for there's 
nothing like taking our ideas from reality- 
drawing from nature, as the painter*s say.' 

* And a sorrowful sight it must have been,' 
sighed Aunt Rhoda. * But did you see any 
signs or leavings of the poor tea ?* 

' Yes,' replied Tudor, • there it was— the 
leaves all opened out, and sticking in great 
bunches to the sides of the wharves, mixed 
with clusters of sea weed. I saw a chest 
that had not been welli»roken up, (certainly 
not one of Chase's doings) it had floated into 
a little nook considerably above Griffin's 
wharf, and was safely lodged among the 
shells and sand. 1 do not believe the tea 
that remains in it is at all damaged, except 
perhaps a little on the top. 

* Were I to tell Chase of it, he would go 
there on purpose to break it to atoms.' 
* Don't tell him— don't then,' said Aunt Rhoda; 
and she added sententiously, * Tea was wise- 
ly provided by natur for the drinking of us 
poor human creatures— and how then do we 
know that this awful work with it is not a sin, 
after all?' 

* It cannot be a sin,' replied Tudor, * let 
me explain it to you.' 

* No, no,' interrupted Aunt Rhoda, * how 
often must I tell you that it never does me 
the least good to have things expbined to 
me ? I always understand better when I find 
out myself as is mostly the case with folks 
that are cute by natur. My dead husband 
never explained any thing to nHft. But do 
you think that box of tea is much the worse ? 

* I think it is not,' replied Tudor. 

* Is it laying where every body can see it ? 

* No ; it is in a very lonely place, near 
which there are no buildings and no inhabit- 
ants, and it is hidden by some low rocks 
that hav^ not yet been disturbed to make a 
wharf. Probably nobody has seen the chest 
but myself.' 

* Tudor Haviland,' said Aunt Rhoda, ' I 
have always foimd you good and biddable, 
very different from Chase Lortiaigflhoiigh I say 
it tliat should not say it, as he is my own 
nephew, and you are of no a-kin to me. 
Chase to be sure, is good enough, but far 
from biddable.-^Hoi; have you found roe ?' 

* Very kind always, Aunt Rhoda,' replied 



Tudor. * Ever since I have boarded ii* your 
house, you have treated me as your own son, 
and done many things for me that %vere * not 
in the bond.* 

* I do not know what bond you mean,' said 
Auut Rhoda, with nomejierie. When your (*" 
titer put you here, he thought he could trust me 
to do justice by you, without having writings 
drawed up. — Howerer, that's neither here 
nor tliere. To be sure, I scorn to talk of 
such things, but many's the night I have set 
up here darning your stockings and mending 
your wristbands, and covering your buttons, 
just as I do for Chase, only that he Is rather 
harder upon his clothes. We should never 
brng of our good deeds, but you know I 
always pleat the ruffles of your Sunday shirts 
with my own hands. It's not my way to cast 
up favors, but you know whenever you've a 
cold, there's no end to the yerb teas I make, 
and the quakers I stew for you out of the 
best West India molasses, and fresh butter, 
and good cider-vinegar. Your very last cold 
was cured by one of my stewed quakers. I 
never was apt to trumpet my good deeds 
from the house top, but you must remember 
last winter when the pile of books tumbled 
down on your head—' 

* Dear aunt,' interrupted Tudor. * I grate- 
fully acknowledge all your kindness, and shtdl 
be glad to avail myself of every opportunity 
of repaying as much of it as I can.' 

* That's verily prettily spoke,' said Aunt 
Rhoda, < well, then, you've now an opportunity.' 

So saying, she took a piHow case out of 
the high bureau that stood under the large 
oval white framed looking glass, and coming 
up close to Tudor, she laid her hand on his 
shoulder, and said to him ii^ a low mysterious 
voice— 

'Tudor my good b<^, I' am but a poor 
widow, a lone forlorn woman, with a dead 
husband ; and what odds will it make to any 
body, if I should have just a pillow case fi|M 
of tliat nice tea, that will soon be washed 
away by the tide, and carried out to the wide 
sea to be lost altogether ; for I'm sure there's 
nothing there that wants it ; I don't believe 
fish would take tea if it was given to them.' 

* I don't believe they would,' said Tudor 
smiling. 

' Now, 'she continued, * if you only knew how 
I've longed and longed for a little tea, and how 
much good it would do me, and how it would 
cheer roe up in these awful times, if I could 
get but a single cup, just to try once more the 
taste of tea.' 

' But aunt,' replied Tudor, * you know that 
we whigs (and I am sure that you are one of 
us) have made abstinence from tea a test of 
patriotism ; nay, all the grocers in town, 
except William Jackson, have put their names 
to a paper in which they pledge themselves 
neither to buy nor acll it.' 
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•More is the pity/ observed Auni Rlioda. 
• As I have said before, I don't see how the 
nation could be hurt or liberty put down by 
just one old woman, more or less taking a 
cup of tea when she was all but pining away 
for it.' 

• Yet the example. Aunt— the example!* 

• Ex;.mple ! wlio have I to set an example 
to ? Dear knows you and Chase want no 
examples as to whiggery. As for old black 
Marcy in the kitchen, nobody will ask wheih- 

" er she is whig or tory. Ami as to Annis 
Chadwick, there is no fear of her doing any 
thing that Tudor Haviland would not like.* 

• Do you really think so, aunt ?* said Tudor, 
his eyes sparkling. 

• To be sure I do. It was but three weeks 
ago last Friday, that she asked me if I did 
not think Tudor Haviland the sensiblest 
young man that ever lived. Now she never 
says any thing about Chase, only that he 
has sparkling eyes, and, rosy cheelw, and 
white teeth and curly hair, and all such 
nonsense.' 

' Does she say all that of him,' demanded 
Tudor in a tone of chagrin. 

• Oh yes,' returned Aunt Rhoda, a little 
embarrassed ; * but you know handsome is that 
handsome does. She says you are a very 
handsome reader-out. — She has too much 
respect for you to talk about your looks. It 
is your own sense and learning that she 
chiefly notides^all owing to the bringing up 
slie has had from me. When she was only 
six years old, she asked me if she might go 
to college when she was big enough, and 
seemed quite cast down when I told her 
that giris never went to college. Yes— 
though Chase is my own sister's son, and 
though, after all, he has no bad ways, yet I 
know l^e would riot snit Annis half so well as a 
bookish young man.' 

• I don't think he would suit her at all,' said 
Todor, turning away, and going to the window 
to look out at nothing. 

• Tudor — dear Tudor, pursued Aunt Rho- 
da, following him with the pillow-case. 

• What is it you wish me to do ^' said 
Tudor, turning round quickly, and looking 
much annoyed. 

•Tudor,' said the old lady, patting his 
shoulder, ' the short and the long of it is, that 
as Chase is over sleeping himself, and ] sup- 
pose that all the boys that were busy at Grif- 
fin's wharf last night will be excused by their 
roasters if they are not at work as early as 
usual, could not you now, before people are 
sthring much-^could not you go to the place 
where you saw that almost whole tea-box, and 
fill me this bit of a pillow-case ?' 

• With what ?' said Tudor, perversely. 
•Tea, my dear boy — tea,' whispered Aunt 

Rhoda, looking fearfully round. 
Tudor, who was prepared for this request, 



promptly declined it ; but she persistedJn her 
importunities, till wearied out with them, and, 
perhaps, attaching no grett importance to the 
act, he finally consented by taking the pillow- 
case, rolling it up, and putting it into his 
pocket. 

* That's a good Tudor,' said Aunt Rhoda ; 

* if Annis was to hear this, I know she would 
like you all the better.* 

* No, she would not,' said Tudor, quickly ; 

* she ought not to like me for it.' 

* What, not for your kindness to her poor 
aunt, that has always been a mother to her?' 

Finally Tudor departed-— and though a very 

good patriot, he thought it possible that a 

harmless old woman might be indulged with a 

little.tea, * and neither heaven nor earth grieve 

at the mercy.' 

[Concluded in our next.] 
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Republic of San Marino. 

Not far from Riminai, upon a high and 
steep hill, among stvage rocks, overlooking 
the despotism and slavery of men all around ; 
there firmly and proudly enthroned, sits a 
little republic of an age of 1300 years, one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest government of the 
world ; but alas ! * the lust of all the Romans ;' 
the last of those glorious republics that once 
dotted and sparkled upon all the Italian plains ! 
Liberty, that inspiring word, when no longer 
heard in the Roman Forum, and no longer 
fonght for on the isles of Venice, when the 
very whisper of it was death upon the banks 
of the Arno even then found a refuge in the 
forbidding diflfs that overlook the Adriatic, 
and was proudly blazoned upon the portals 
of San Marino. 

The oldest republicans of the world are 
there in one little town, as some proud Eagle 
in her sky-built eyry,— The waves of |tespot 
ism have for ages beat against this rock, but 
have never overtopped its summit. The 
invading armies of Romagna the Hun, the 
Austrian and the Frank have never clambered 
up its sides. Even the * thunderer of the 
earth,' as the French once styled the last 
man-conqueror of theirs, who, by the noise 
and confusion he made, well deserved the 
name, hurled no bolts of wrath against the 
Republic nestling in the very heart of his 
achievments. Even when flashed with tri- 
umphs, and seizing every thing for himself 
and France with bis own hand, he compli- 
mented the little miracle of a government, 
and promised it an increase of territory, 
which the people had thq wisdom to refuse, 
with thanks for the offer, but with the avowal 
that they had no ambition to agrandize their 
territory and thus to compromit their 
liberties. — Even despots then, and the 
subjects of despots, respect a Government 
thus consecrated by age, and the interest of an j 



American is re-doubled on seeing this littfe 
fac-simile of his own far-off land ; upon 
feeling, as it were the pulse of a people whose 
sympathies are in unhy with his. The little 
heart that is beating here upon the Rook of 
San Marino is in the new world, sending 
life-blood through ten thousand mighty veins, 
and flushing with its health the broad spread 
surface of a country that reaches from the 
sea wrought battlements of the bay of Fandy 
to the sands of Mexico: and though the hope 
is wild, yet It will spring up— That the hunnble 
work of honest Dalmatian masons, who flying 
from persecution founded their city upon the 
Titan's mount, may become wluM the Kke 
jE^overnment was . that arose on the Palacine 
liill, and stretched at last from Scotia to the 
Euphrates, or like that nobler empire of 
those wandering pilgrims %vbo first landed on 
the rock of Plymouth. Italy would thrice save 
the world and thrice redeem it from its indif- 
ference, if but the principles and the purity 
of Marino*8 Rqitiblic could extend from the 
frozen needles of the Alps to the blazing 
mouths of Vesuvius. — Brooks^ Letttrs. 
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To Parents. 

Thk following most excellent suggestions 
to parents, are contained in an address lately 
delivered in Ohio, by D. P. Kino, Esq. 

Fathers and mothers, you stand at the 
fountain ; with the ligluest trace ofyour finger 
on the yielding soil, yon can give a direction 
to the infant stream ; you can send it gliding 
do^vn through verdant fields and flowery 
lawns, impaning new fertility and beauty, and 
anon contributing its strength to propel the 
complicated machinery of industry; or you 
can send it dashing, foaming over precipices, 
to join with other impetuous, headlong 
streams, carrying devastation in their course ; 
or you can suffer it to roll its sluggish way 
into some stagnant pool, affording a refuge 
for loathsome reptiles, and poisoning the 
atmosphere with its pestilential vapors. In 
infancy and at home, the deepest and roost 
lasting impressions are made ; your children 
may have able and faithful instructors, but 
there are many lessons of practical wisdom 
which are not taugln in the schools. The 
mind of your child is constantly busy— he 
will be learning a lesson of you when you 
least think of it. To your child, your remark 
is wisdom; your observation, experience; 
your opinion sound doctrine, and your word 
a law ; your child is leammg a lesson from 
every look and action— 4)ut most of all, your 
example is educating your child. It is a 
book constantly open before him, and which 
he is constantly studying. Be careful anx- 
ious father, fond mother, that you insert no 
page which hereafteryou may wid) to tear, 
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I10 line yuu may wish to blot ; be careful that 
you admit into that much read vulumc, 110 
sentiment which you are unwilling your child j 
should transcribe on the fair tablet within liis 
own innocent bosom. The great eecret of 
happiness consists in never suifcring the en- 
ergies to stagnate. If you can accustom your | 
children to patient and cheerful labor, you 
tiave secured for them the means of happiness 
«ncJ independence. 



' Elgbteen Yean Old/ 

There is a period in the life of every young 
tiian, over which to pass safely requires the 
ui06i skillful navigator. To double Uiis point 
is more dangerous to the moraf character, 
than for a navigator to double Cape Horn. 
The whirlpool of pride, and the quicksands 
-of self-conceit yawn upon ihem, and are to 
young men what Scylla and Charybdis were 
to the ancients. The period is from sixteen 
to twenty-one years of age ; and during this 
tinoe a youag man is subject to what is com- 
monly called * eighteen vears^ fever; though 
owing to the precocity of some they are attack- 
ed as early as sixteen. The efTecl of this 
tlisease is ahogetliw different from those 
morbid complaints to which the human system 
is sulijcct, instead of wasting away, it pro- 
duces a general inflation of the intellect, if I 
may so express it, which renders the sub- 
ject more like a bladder filled with wind, than 
■ik rational being. 

A young man under the influence of this 
•disease, is a perfect wiseacre, he is too 
knowing to learn from the experience of 
age ; he knows best what is his own interest ; 
liis parents, all who have gone before him are, 
in his opinion, fools; he imagines himself to 
be the first of a very wise generation, and 
therefore construes every friendly admonition 
into an attempt to coerce him or to abridge 
Ills privileges. 



Royalty in Ragfl. 

Mart of Medicis, the widow of Henry the 
Great, mother of Louis XIII, mother-in-law 
of three sovereigns, and regent of France, 
frequently wanted the necessaries of life, and 
<lied at Cologne in the utmost misery. The 
intrigues of Richelitu compelled her to exile 
herself, an unhappy fugitive. 

Hume tells an anecdote of singular royal 
distress. He informs us that the queen of 
England, with her son Charles, had * a mod- 
erate pension assigned her ; but it was so ill 
paid, and her credit ran so low, that one 
morning when the Cardinal do Roiz waited 
on lier she informed him that her daughter, 
the princess Henriette, was obliged to lie a 
bed for want of a fire to warm her. To such 
a condhion was she reduced, in the midst of 
Paris, a qncon of KngUuid, and daughter of 
Henry fV, «if France I* 



The daughter of James the first, who 
married the Elector Palatine, in her attempts 
to get her husband crowned was reduced to 
the utmost beggary, and wandered frequently 
in disguise as a mere vagrant. 

A strange anecdote is related of Charles 
VII, of France. Henry V, had shrunk his 
kingdom into the town of Bourges. It is 
said that, having told a shoemaker, after he 
had just tried a pair of his boots, that he had 
no money to pay for them, Crispin had such 
callous feelings that he refused his majesty 
the boots. — AUxandrian, 



SiNGtiLAR Coincidence. — It is staled by 
the Star, that a correspondent of the New- 
Orleans Bulletin notices as a curious fact, 
that the names of the leading men who have 
figured in our country, terminate with ofi — 
for instance : * Washington, Jeflerson, Mad- 
ison, Hamilton, Jackson, Clinton, Livingston, 
Hopkinson, Harrison, Wilkinson, Singleton, 
Marion, Middleton, Fulton ; and id addition 
to these, we have Houston, who is iibout 
establishing the independence of a country.' 
Thirteen names of the signers of the declara- 
tion of independence had the same termina- 
tions ; and the names of the greatest captains 
of their day, end with the same letters : Na- 
poleon, Nelson, and Wellington. 

SieN.-^A being covered with rags, and 
dressed in five jackets, all of which failed to 
conceal his ragged ness, bolted into a store on 
Exchange-street a few days since, with the 
exclamation of — 

' Worse than I look by ! Well, I've let 

myself for fourteen dollars a month, and find 
myself.' 

' To do what ?' asked the principal of the 
establishment. 

* To stand on the corner for a paper mill 
sign — • Cash paid for rags^* that's all.' 

Answer to ▲ CnALLSiioE.— A Rhode Is- 
land judge being challenged by a senator, the 
following dialogue ensued : Grcnera/— Did 
you receive my note, sir ? Jucfg-e— -Yes, sir. 
Genera/— Well, do you intend to fight me ? 
Judge — No, sir. Genera/— Then, sir, 1 con- 
sider you a pitiful coward. Juc/^e— Right, 
sir, you knew that very well, or you never 
would have challenged me. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1836. 



MiB&oa OF Tast£ and Notitia Dbam atica. — 
This IB the title of a uew paper just commeuccd at 
Buffalo, N. Y. by S. T. Hoamer. It is publiahcd 
weekly, at $2 per annum, in advance^ and is, as its 
name denotes, devoted chiefly to polite literature and 
the drama. It seems to be conducted with considerable 
talent, and ' while truth and virtue wield the pen,' we 
hope the labors of the editor will be crowned with 

aUCCCSr-. 



DisTBKssiNc Accident. — On Thursday the 11th 
insu Mr. Edwarc^ W. McKiuttry) of Calskill, aged 
21 years, son of Henry McKinstry, Esq. was killed 
by the accidental discharge of his own gun, while 
engaged with a few friends on an excursion of pleas- 
ure. His sudden and untiiuely death has cast a 
gloom over his native village) aad will bo long and 
severely felt by a numerous circle of relatives and 
friends, to whom 1^ was endeared by his amiable 
deportment and many virtues. He was an only son, 
on him rested the hopes and affections of fond and 
devoted [iarenis, of an only, beloved and aflTectionate. 
sister. By this mysterious Providence these hop^ 
have been most suddenly blasted, these affections; 
that seemed twined with their very existence, h^ve 
been rudely torn asunder. In the midst of heAhh 
and innocent hilarity, buo3rant with hope, he was 
cut down. How solemnly by this afflictive dispen- 
sation are we admonished of the vanity of earthly 
hopes — that * in the midst of life we are in death.* 

Wb learn from the Daily Advertiser, Cleveland, 
Ohio, that the editor has made arrangements to 
obtain the assiBtanee of Mr. O. P. Baldwin, laie of 
this city, in the editorial departnwot of that paper. 

• What art Ibou Death,* It Is oar impmslna h not origi- 
nal, whether meant to be offered ss such we know not, bm 
shall therefore not publish it at present. 

* Adiea to CblMbood,' will be pobHsbed soob— cfce talc 
accompanying It Is not examined. 

' Farewell toU****A*******win appear ere 

•The Ascension,* wss tiled away unnoticed In oar 
fViend's letter— it speaks more for the mind and fkncy than 
for the experience of the writer ; bat agreeaMe to his 
wishes we will give It an Insertion. 

< Ob that thou wert only here,* Inadmissible. 
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In this city, on the SOth insL by the Rev. i. B. Water- 
bury, Mr. Samuel GifTord, to Miss Elixa Van De Bogart. 

In Ghent, on the 10th Inst, hy the Rev. J. Berirer, Br. 
Richard H. Mesick, of CeBtrevlUe, to Miss Maria Groat, 
of the former place. 

At Centroville, on the 6cb Inst, hy the Rev. J. Brrger. 
Mr. Simeon Decker to Miss Maria Fries, hotb of Tagli- 
kanick. 

At New- York, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, Mr. James lline, of Georgia, to Miss Sarah J. 
Hathaway, daughter of the late Capt. Bailey Hathaway, 
of tills city. , 

At Parmlngton, CL on the 10th instant, by the Rev. Dr. 
Porter, Chauncy Brown, M. D. to Miss Julw M. daughter 
of Capt. Pomcmy Strong. 

In this city, on the Slst Inst. aAer a protracted ilteess, 
Hannah, wife of Isaac Sherman, aged 36 years. 

On the lith Inst. Caroline, daughter of John and Mary 
Woodhouse, aged S3 years. 

In Ghent, on the 3d Inst. Andrew A. Sharts, in the 67tb 
year of hhi age. 

In Livingston, on the 8th lost. Wattdle Rote, in the 3SUi 
year of his age. 

At Claverack, on the Ist Inst. Harman Bagendorph, aged 
76yeais. 

At Canaan, Ct. Mrs. Abigail Adam, only daughter of the 
Inte Samuel Forbes. F^sq. a|{ed 81 years. 

At Boston, ou the 5th insu Mis. Mary £. LyBan, consort ^ 
ofTheodore Lyman, Jr. \^ 
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If Iffbt uratdatnir* 

BT JAHKB O. PBBCIVAL. 

Shb sat betide her lover, and her hand 
.Aeated upon his clay-cold forehead. Death 
^as calmly stealing o'er him, and his life 
Went out by silent fliekerings, when his eye 
W^ke up from its dim lethargy, and cast 
Bright looks of fondness on her. He was weak, 
Too weak to utter all his heart. His eye 
Was now his only language, and it spake 
How much he felt her kindness, and the love 
That sat, when all had fled, beside him. Night 
Was far upon its watches, and the voice 
Of nature had no sound. The pure blue sky 
Was fair and lovely, and the many stars 
Looked down in tranquil beauty on an earth 
That smiled in sweetest summer. She looked out 
Through the raited window, and Che sheeted bay 
Lay in a quiet sleep below, and shone 
With the pale beam of midnight — air was ttill, 
And the white tail fax o'er the distant stream 
Moved with so slow a pace it seemed at rest, 
Fixed in the glassy water, and with care 
Shunned the dark den of pestilence, and stole 
Fearfully from the tainted gale that breathed 
Softly along the crisping wave — that sail 
Hung loosely on its yard, and as it flapped, 
Caught moving undulations from the light, 
That silently came down, and gave the hiUs^ 
And spires, and walls, and roofs, a tint to pale, 
Death teemed on all the landtcape — but ao still, 
Who would have thought that any thing but peace 
And beauty had a dwelling there ! The world 
Had gone, and life was not within those walls, 
Only a few, who lingered faintly on, 
Waiting the moment of departure ; or 
Sat tending at their pillows, with a love 
So strong it mastered fear^and they were lew, 
And she was one — and in a lonely house, 
Far from all sight and sound of living thing, 
She watched the couch of him she loved and drew 
Contagion from the hps that were to her 
Still beautiful as roses, though so pale 
They seemed like a thin snow-curL All was still 
And even to deeply huthedthe low faint breath 
That trembluiggatpedaway, came thro* the night 
As a loud sound of awe. She passed her hand 
Over those quivering lipt, that ever grew 
Paler and colder, at the only tign 
To tell her life ttill lingered — it went out! 
And her heart tank, within her, when the latt 
Weak tigh of life wat over, and the room 
Seemed like a vaulted iepulchre,^80 lone 
She dared not look around : and the light wind 
That played among the leaves and flowers that grew 
Still freshly at her window, and waved back 
The curtain with a rustling sound, to her, 
In her intense abstraction, seemed the voice 
Of a departed spirit Then she heard. 
At least in fancy heard, a whisper breathe 
Close at her ear, and tell her ail was done, 
And her fond loves were ended. She had watched 
Until her love grew manly, and she chocked 
The tears that came to flow, and nerved her heart 
To the last solemn duty. With a hand 
That irenbled not, she closed the falling lid, 



And pressed the lips, and gave ihem one long kiss ; 
Then decently spreading over all a shroud; 
And sitting with a look of lingering love 
Intense in tearless passion, rose at length, 
And pressing both her hands upon her brow. 
Gave loose to all her gushing grief in showers, 
Which as a fountain sealed till it had swelled 
To iU hist fuhiess, now gave way and flowed 
In a deep stream ot sorrow. She grew calm. 
And parting back the curtains, looked abroad 
Upon the moonlight loveliness, all sunk 
In one unbroken silence, save the moan 
Prom the lone room of death, or the dull sound 
Of the tlow*moving hearte* The hornet of men 
Were now all detolate and darknets there, 
And solitude and silence took their seat 
In the descried street as if the wing 
Of a destroying angel had gone by, 
And blasted all existence, and had changed 
The gay, the busy, and the crowded mart 
To one cold, speechless city of the dead. 



Columbians Freedonft* 

BT TBS BOSTON BASD. 

When Freedom, midst the battle storm, 

Her weary head reclined. 
Around her fair, majestic form. 

Oppression fiEun had twined | 
Amidst the din—beneath the cloud, 

Great Washikoton appeared ; 
With daring hand, rolled back the shroud, 

And thus the sufferer cheered. ■ 

» Spurn, spurn despair ! be great, be free I 
With giant strength arise I 

Stretch, stretch thy pinions, liberty, 
Thy flag plant in the skies ! 

Clothe, clothe thyself in glory's robe, 
Let stars thy banner gem I 

Rule, rule the sea— possest the globe- 
Wear victory'sdiodem ! 

Go tell the world a world is bom, 

Another orb gives light, 
Another tun illumes the mom. 

Another star the night. 
Be just— be brave— and let thy name 

Henceforth Columbia be ; 
Wear, wear the oaken wreath of fisime — 

The wreath of liberty.' 

He said, and lo ! the stars of night 

Forth to her banner fl^w. 
And mom, witli pencil dipt in light, 

The blushes on it drew. 
Columbia's chieftain seized the prize. 

All gloriously unfurled; 
Soared with it to his native skies, 

And waved it o'er the world 1 

From the Youth's Sketch Book. 
The Little Boat BuUders. 

BssiDs the sea-shore Charles and Ben 

Sat down, one summer day. 
To build their little boats— and then 

To watch them sail away. 

< Hurrah I' the boats have left the shore, 

And side by side they sail ; 
And pleasant sunshine all before, 

Behind, the summer gale. 

But all too rough the sunny sea ; — 

One boot upsets — and then 
They clap their hands and shout with glee, 

' Hurrah ! she's up again. 



But on the wave it cannot live ; 

It sinks:— and now the other! 
And now a louder shout they give, 

* Hurrah ! we'll build another I 

« Let's make ourselves a little tea— 

The ooean is too large ; 
Thit tub will do for you and me 

To tail our little barge.* 

Dear children ! thus through life your joy • 

May vanish ! Will you then 
Still laugh as o'er your childish toys, 

And think they'll rite again? 

And when life*s ocean teems too wide 

Your quiet course to trace, 
Say, will you wisely turn aside 

And choose a humbler place? 

And wiM you, as your joys decay, 

First one, and then the other. 
Shout on, as the hope sinks away, 

'Hurrah! I'll build another T 

From the Loodon Court Journal. 
Site Is tf more ! 

Th< rose upon her cheek was red. 
And, on its faithless tint relying, 

Though languor came and vigor fled, 
We could not think that she was dying ! 

We bore her to yon distant shore, 
Where Aroo rolls, a Hream, of gladness ! 

But Alps and ocean, traversed o'er, 
But added sorrow to our sadness ! 

Devoted beauty I on thy cheek. 

Though deep Decay has placed her finger, 
Still health imparU a glowing streak, 

And there, unblanched, her roses linger I 

There is no sorrow in thy sigh — 
Like Hope, reposing on her anchor — 

Thine eye is bright— thy cheek is dry. 
But 'neath its vermeil tint, the canker L 

So, when autumnal suns arise 
And Nature's radiant form is brightest. 

The groves display their richest dies. 
But wither while their leaves are brightest 
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Prom the Baturdny Courier. 

Chase liorin^. 

A TAL^ OF TOE REVOLUTION. 

BY MISS LK8LIK. 

[Coricludcd.] 
When Chnsc came <town, he inquired for 
*rii(lor ; and Aunt Rhoda said, evasively, that 
lie was out a-\va!king. ' ' ,• 

* I dare say,* remarked Cliasc, • thai he has 
^one to see how the vi^harf looks this morning. 
1 wonder he did not waken me ; I would have 
gone too.' 

* Well, you had belter have your breakfust 
now/ said Aimt Uhoda ; and Annis coming 
down, they all placed themselves nt the table. 

Just as ihey were finishing their repast, the 
did lady saw Tudor pass the window on his 
return. — She started up, and ran to meet him 
in the little w^tiarc passage that divided the 
fetrcet-door from that of their sitting-room. 
• Have you got it?' she whispered. Tudor 
took the pillow-case from under his coal ; 
there was only about a pound of tea in it. 

• This,' said he, * is all that I could find dry.' 
And the old lady, looking somewhat disap- 
pointed at the snirillness of the quantity, irfier 
^hc had provided so large a receptacle, direct- 
ly transferred it to one of her immense dark 
Jean pockets*. 

* Tudor,' said aUc, pressing his hand signi- 
ficantly, * contrive to come home earlier than 
usual this evening.* 

She then returned to the parlor, where 
•Pudor took hl& seat at the breakfast table, 
while Chase stoo<l before the looking-jjlass, 
fixing his collar, and humming a line or two of 
one of his Liberty songs, as he c^jed them. 

• Well, Tudor,' said Chase, • %vWo did you 
meet in your morning %valk ?' 

» I niet at least half a dozen clergymen/ 
replied Tudor, * one at a time, taking an early 
opportunity to visit the scene of action. 
There was Dr. Cooper, and — * 

• Ah I* sung Chase — 

♦ In Brattle street, yoiril ofwn meet 
The siJTtr'tongued Sani.* 



* Well,' said Aunt Rhoda, * it docs seem 'j opened it lo inhale its fragr;ince, and her' 



strange that the ministers, good men as they] opposite neighbors wondered why llhodrt 
arc, should take sides in these unnatural ' 



times. 

* Yes,' pursued Chase — 

* Parson Hopper, ns lie thinks proper, 

Ft! Lfl>crty*s cause Is bold.' 

* Aunt Rhoda,' observed Tudoi*, * a cause 
that is sanctioned by the approval of So many 
wise and pious men cannot fail to prosper.' 

* By the by, Tudor,' said Chase, • are not 
you going to give ns some verses on last 
night's affair ? I saw you writing before you 
went to bed, late as it was.' 

* I fear,' replied Tudor, with a smile, * I 
shall never equal the very popnlat* pilctS whose 
elegant lyrics seem to tiave taken such a hold 
on your fancy. But come, you shall hear as 
much as I have composed on what you call 
the affaii" of last tiight : 

* Now Cynthia's silver lamp serenely shone 
On the deep green of Neptune's liquid llirone.' 

* I know old Neptune very well,' interrupted 
Chase ; • but who is Cynthia ?' 

* Oh ! Chase,' exclaimed Annis, • Cynthia 
is one of the poetical names of the moon.' 

* Now,* said Chase,* I should jnst have said — 

'• The moon was bright, 
Tlie sea was liglii." 

That %vQuld have been much shorter and 
easier.' -. 

* Pho !' replied Tudor — and he proceeded 
in the usual style of very young poets— 

' Yet silcube siCpi not on Dostoiila's towers.* . 

* Bostonia !* interniptcd Chase ; * its a 
shame to disj^tiise good names— but yoii'll 
never get on tit thin rate. Now, were I a 
poet, 1 would despatch the business at once, 
by just saying — 

* When the boys chopped aw<iy, 
Boon the ten dropped nway, 
Then fhoy all hopprd away 
And n«>l>ody slopped the way.' 

And, • suhing the action to the word.' he wafs 
out of the room in a moment. 

During the day, Aunt Uhoda (who was 
afraid to trust her treasure an instant o\it of 



Spraggins was seen so often with her head 
ilown in a pillow-case. She was strongly 
templed to make a little tea, and drink it be- 
fore dinner, but (as she said afierwanis) shd 
could not find it in her hcari to be so selfish 
as to take this long- desired beverage alone* 
and she dared not entrust any one else with 
the secret. Therefore she steadily adhered 
to her first intention of preparing some for 
herself and Tudor, when he came home to- 
wards evening — having heard it remarked thai 
Ijookish people are generally fond of tea. 

The day appeared to her a very long one ; 
and at dinner Tudor almost feared that she 
woidd excite Chase's curiosiiy by her winks 
and smiles at himself, and by her gratefid 
over-complaisance. Arini& hegat-dbd her with 
surprise. But Chase did not observe Aimt 
Ilhoda^s feigniricant proceedings, being earn- 
estly engaged in discuss?ing with Tudor the 
events of last night, and ilieir probable conse- 
quences, and in talking of the quantity of wet 
tcrt thai had been thrown up ihut morning by 
the tide ; rt Hdgc of it extending along thti 
shore from Griflfin's wharf almost to Souih 
Boston, and which he and his comrades had 
assisted In sboveling back again Into the seal 
When dinner was over, ahd the young men 
had gone to tlielh respective shops, Aunt Rho- 
da sat down to some wondet-ftilly ingenious 
patch-work, which she had long been pulling 
together at her leisure. But on this after- 
noon she made so many mistakes, (such as 
sewing to cafch other, side by side, two pieces 
of the same calico) that she thought it best id 
defer ihc arrangement of hcl* star-work and 
block-work till her mind should be less pre- 
, occupied^ Having set away her baj;>ket of 
j patches, she took her knitting, sent her bbicU 
' woman Marry on a long errand, and told An- 
I nis she miwhi step in next door and visit 1ier 
friend Etiith EdcR. 

Having now the house to herself, Aunt Rho-" 
d I, who alwnys kept a fire in her chamben 



her possession) frequently put her hand into conveyed thiilier ;• kettle of water, and ail {hn 
\ur pocket to led if the tea was still there.' proper apparatus for making tea ; firfit carc^ 
Whouevcr slic happened to be alone, bhei fully closing ihie calico curl^n?oiUrei^ 

^ ' igitize y ^ 
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Evening came— the black wuiiian had set 
the supper tahle down stairs as usual, £ind 
Annis, who had just returned from her visit, 
was reclining in the arm chair, and meditating 
by the light of a bright fire, when Tudor ar- 
rived. As soon as Aunt Rhodn heard his 
voice, she came down and invited him and 
Annis up stairs. They went— and saw near 
the Irearih a little table with a cloth thrown 
lightly over its contents. With much dra- 
matic effect the old lady lifted the cloth, and 
exhibited her best waiter, her best tea-i>ot, 
Bugar-dish, &&c. and a plate of white ginger 
bread. 

* Now, children,' said she, ' see what iVe 
been getting ready for you. Tni a grieving 
that we can't have Chase Loring with us. But 
you know he's so desperate a whig, that it's 
out of the question. Gome set up. Tlie tea 
is well drawed by this time. It actually does 
my heart good to fiud myself a-sitting once 
more at my own tea table.* I 

* Oh ! dear Aunt ! where did this tea come 
from ?' exclaimed Annis, * if you were not my 
own aunt, 1 should fear that you were doing 
eometliing — I won't say bad— but something 
very ungood.* 

* There's no ungoodness at all in taking a 
little tea that would else have floated oD'on the 
waves of the salt sea,' said Aunt Rhoda. 
• There's Fear Fearing, that the neighbors 
say has h id some way of getting tea all along — 
lit least now and then. I suppose she buys it 
of Billy Jackson, the lory grocer. Both Ruth 
Ruggles and Faith Foolidge have seen her 
coming out of his store. They say she makes 
lea in the coffee-pot, and sets about it any hour 
in the day, just whenever she has a chance. 
Then she hides herself in the clothes-press, 
and drinks it standing, and sets her two little 
j;irls a- watching, to give her notice when their 
father's a-coming. And if they watch well, 
she rewards them by pouring more water on 
the grounds, and giving them the leavings.' 

* More shame for her,' said Annis. 

* Now Annis, that's ugly in you to talk so,' 
said Aunt. Rhoda, — * come now, get over your 
spite at the lea, and take this cup.' 

* No, 1 thank you, aunt.' 

* Not take it, Annis ?* 
\No indeed aunt — I cannot bring myself 

even to taste it.' 

* Nor I neither,' said Tudor, pushing away 
the cup which had just l)een set before hijn. 

* Why Tudor ?* exclaimed the old lady, • I 
know you used to like tea— and now you have 
been without it for months.' 

* Had I been wuhout it for years,' exclnim- 
ed Tudor, ' I would not take a drop of that 
tea — that tea of all others.' 

* Well— raly Tudor— I did not expect this 
of ym .'' ejaculated Aunt Rhoda. 

' I am sorry to hear you say so,' replied 
Tudor, *you certaiuly understood that I 



brought the tea for your own gratification, not 
for my own, — and you may be assured that 
nothing, whatever, shall indiice me to partake 

of it.' ' 

• Tudor,' said Aunt Rhoda, ' I did not sup- 
pose purh stubbornness was in you. Come 
now only try one cup — ^you've no notion how 
nice it is — see how dark it pours out, and how 
fine it smells— (sipping from her saucer) — 
come now, just taste it. You need not be 
afraid of Chase— he'll never know it.' 

• Afraid of Chase !' exclaimed Tudor, col- 
oring violently, and almost starting from his 
chair, * Tudor Haviland afraid of Chase Lo 
ring !' 

B«)fore his indignation could vent itself 
farther, the door was suddenly thrown open, 
and Chase Lioring appeared at it. Oncoming 
home rather earlier than usual, and finding no 
one in the parlor, he had inquired of Marcy 
where they all were ? • I don't know,' said 
Marcy, * Old missus was up chamber when I 
came honie,nnd she called master Tudor and 
Annis up to her, and they never come down 
again. J guess, may be, she's a having a fain- 
ty-fit, or something. Her voice didn't seem 
iiateral. I've been afeared to go an<l ax.' 

Chase hastily ran up stairs, and unceremo- 
niously throwing open the door, he saw the tea- 
table with all its appurtenances. Aunt Rhoda 
holding a saucer to her lips, and Tudor and 
Annis sitting with each a cup before them. i 

• What is all this ?' exclaimed Chase, * are 
you actually drinking tea ?' 

• Oh I Chase,' cri^d Annis, * Why did not 
you knock at the door ?' 

Aunt Rlioda changed color, and started so 
that she dropped her saucer— but trying to 
rally, she proceeded to remedy the disaster 
with aflected composure, and • said with a 
forced smile, — 

• There's no great harm done after all^-so 
set down. Chase Loring, and take a friendly 
cup of tea with us.' 

• I — I — 'exclaimed Chase, springing up half 
*vay to the ceiling — ' I drink tea ! — Where did 
you got it ? Tell me where that tea come from ?' 

• I brought it to her,' said Tudor, calmly. 

• You-^you,' cried Chase, * do you say that 
you gave her that tea ?' 

• I do say so,' replied Tudor. 
Chase stood for a moment motionless. 

Then going up to Tudor, he said in a voice 
half-choked from the effort to speak with 
something like composure, — 

• Tudor I have just seen a man brought in 
from Medford — all the way fr(»ni Mcdford— 
who had somehow managed to carry a great 
deaf of tea home wiih him. But his townsmen 
found him out, and thoy made him come 
along with them to Squire Hancock, who has 
a supper parly to night. And Squire Han- 
cock shamed him before all the gentlemen, 
and the tea that had been taken from him wuc 



burnt on the common in front of the squire** 
house. This I have seen.' 

* Well,' said Tutlor. * and what is all thi* 
to me ?• 

* Tudor,' said Chase, trying to speak coolly 
* just tell me why 70U kept back that tea, and 
why you brought it home with you ?' 

* If you really suppose,' replied Tudor, ' that 
I secreted this tea, last night, for the purpose 
of bringing It home with me— if you, indeed* 
think so— you may think so still,' and he 
walked about tlie room in a fever of indigna- 
tion. 

* Oh ! no — no,' cried Aunt Rhoda, * it was 
all my fault — I teazed him — I coaxed him — il 
was only this morning I persuaded him to go 
to the water-side and pick it up for me — and 
I had hard work to get him to do it — it was all 
me — nobody but me.' 

* Tudor,' re;»unied Chase, ' you have not 
been drinking it say th'is instant that you have 
drank none of it ?' 

* Chase Loring,' answered Tudor, turning 
suddenly upon him, * I neither like your totie 
nor your manner. By what right do you ques- 
tion me. If! chose to bring home tea, or 
even to drink it, am I not at liberty to do so 
without accounting to you for it P' 

* Tudor,* said Chase » you will not dare to 
drink that cup of tea.* 

* Dare I' exclaimed Tudor, and in an in- 
stant he took up the cup, and swallowed its con- 
tents. 

* Oh! Tudor!* cried Annis — turning very 
pale, aqd covering her eyes with her hands. 

* Mercy on me ! What next !' ejaculated 
Aunt Rhoda. 

Tudor having emptied the ciiii^ set it down, 
and advanced towards Chase, who stood firm, 
and looked at him in silence. 

* Oh ! boys — boys !* cried Annis, • don't 
look so very angry at each other — your foces 
are scarlet, and your eyes flash like fire — 
you frighten me out of my wiis, and sec poor 
Aunt Rhoda is trembling in her chair.' 

But the remonstrance was unheeded. 

* By «^hat right,' repeated Tudor, * does 
Chase Loring presume to question Tudor 
Haviland !' 

* Presume I* reiterated Chase« • I under- 
stand you now. Because your master is a 
bookseller, and mine a carpenter, you pretend 
to look down upon me — I know you do— y«i 
think your company a favor, and you check 
my talk, ami you laugh at my liberty son^j>— 
I see it art-now— I wonder I have been Wind 
so long.' 

I Oh! Chase— Chase!' exclaimed Amiis, 
going between them, * do not say such bad 
things to Tudor. Do not talk so mud*, worse 
than you think. Have you not told me that 
you thought you had improved by living with 
Tudor ? Come now, be friends with him— 
for your aunt's sake-/Er pw^saLB^l^ 
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* Yeft, * fory^ur S4ike,* said Tudor, bkierly — 
*' thal*8 weU put in. No doubt tliere'a an iin- 
d^rstandiiig bet^vetti you. Has he not been 
U7rng to win you for ItioMeir? I know be 
Im8.' 

' It is Uiwe V cried Cbase, « No one slial) 
ever say, man or boy, that I cheated him out 
of his sweetheart. I scorn to do such a thing 
.•«-»>oiily say that again—' 

Nothing but tlie habitual respect which is 
felt by American men for the presence of 
women, could now have prevented the young 
adversaries from proceeding to extremities on 
the fl^t. Aunt Rhoda and Annie interposed 
with vehemence, and cried, and entreated, and 
essayed their utmost to induce a reconcilia- 
tion# But it was all in vain. Each imagined 
that he had gone too far to retreat, and that 
the other had gone too far to be forgiven. 
Both were inflamed with the stings of their 
imaginary aflfronts, and with the young and 
impetuous, imaginary injuries often wound 
more deeply than real ones. In the heat of 
passion, Chase bad unjustly accused Tudor 
ef despising him, and Tudor had equally irri- 
tated Chase by the underserved insinuation 
t he had been tamperiug with tlie affection 
ofAnnis. Both intimations were felt to be 
unmerited, aud therefore they were the more 
exasperating to the ingenuous natures of the 
two yoimg men. 

* Tudor,' said Cliase, after a pause, ' we 
liave gone too far to be friends again. If we 
cannot live together as we have formerly d<me, 
it is best we sliDuld part.* 

* With an my heart,* replied Tudor, * if it 
is your wish that we should separate, it cannot 
for a moment, be mine that we sliould not.* 

*' ToHUght, tlien,' said Chase, * I quit this 
lioiise. Your staying here will be of more 
advantage to the women than mine can — -and 
it is better for me to leave my aunt, th:)n for 
you to leave your sweetheart.' 

Aunt Rlioda and Annts now burst into tears. 
The old latly seized the hand of Chase, while 
Annis took that of Tudor, and both attempted 
to unite tliose bauds in returning friendsliip. 
But in vain ; the young men struggled to free 
themselves from the grasp of the women, and 
botli indignantly turned away from each 
other. 

* I wiU go at once,' said Chase, * this very 
momeiit.' And hastily embracing his old 
aant, lie bade her farewell in a hurried voice. 
He then took the hand of Ai»i^ and was 
drawing her towards him, but o^ped it on 
recollecting himself, and said, » No— Annis — 
no. Even at parting I will not kiss you. He 
shall not say I did.' He then ran rapidly 
down stairs, and out of the house ; and Tu- 
dor paced the room in silence, 

* Oh! the bad tea — the wicked tea !' cried 
Aunt Rhoda, * I wish I had never seen it, nor 
tasted it.' 



' Oh I Aunt Rlioda,' sobbed Annis, • I am 
now quite sure that gettmg that tea was a sin — 
and you see what it has brought upon us.' 

* It shall never bring us into any more 
trouble,' said Aunt Rhoda, and taking the pil- 
low case from her pocket, she shook the 
remaining tea into the fire. 

* That's right, aunt,' exclaimed Annis, * It 
does me good to hear it crackling, and see it 
burning.* 

' I can never forgive Chase,* said Tudor, 

for having in daring me to do so, caused me 

10 disgrace myself by drinking a cup of that 

tea. All the rest I might pardon ; but that I 

cannot, while I live.' 

* Oh !* cried Annis, • I never could under- 
stand why boys thinks they roust always do 
whatever they arc dared.' 

' Well,' said Aunt Rhoda, * this has been 
an unlucky day for -us all— >and I take slianie 
to myself for having been the chief cause of 
it. I ought to have had more sense — I am 
sure I thought I had. What's done can't be 
uadone, as my dead husband used to say. 
But I doubt if we ever see Chase again.' 

Tudor passed tlie back of his hand over 
his eyes, threw himself into a chair, and cov- 
ered his face ; and then started up and left 
the room 

* Go down stairs Annis,' said Aunt Rhoda, 
I suppose Marcy has got supper ready in 

the keeping-room— go down, and I'll come 
presently — but I guess nobody wants nmch, 
and we*ll have no Chase now to 'liven us up at 
meals. The evening is spiled, and the sooner 
we go to our sorrowful beds the better. Go 
down, Annis, child — I guess may be you'll 
find Tudor there — I'll come as soon as I've 
cleared away these things ; I can hardly bear 
the sight of them — dear nie ! how we shall 
miss Chase ! But he said right. Though he 
is my own sistcr*s son, it's better Af should go 
than Tudor. But I'm very sure Tudor never 
meaut any assumacy over him. Dear me ! 
how aifrontive boys «ire !' 

Annis departed, pale and dispirited — and 
Aunt Rhoda proceeded with a heavy heart 
to wash the tea things, indignantly emptying 
the tea pot into the slop-bowl. 

Early next morning a hoy came for Chase's 
effects, and brought the following note : 
Dear Aukt Rhoda : 

I am sorry to leave you— but it must be so. 
I have spent a great ma»iy happy days m your 
house ; and you have been very kind to me. 
I have taken a room with the widow Checkerel, 
my master's sister, in Essex street. I staid 
there laM night, Cromwell and Bradshaw 
board with her. I find it won't do for me to 
litre with gentlemen booksellers. I wish you 
well— and Annis too— even if it does give 
offence. 

Your loving nephew, 

CHASE LORING. 



Tudor Ilaviland was much bun — and he 
offered to go away himself that Aunt Rhoda 
might send for Chase to come back ag»iB« 
But we must confess that his offer was not 
very earnestly urged, as tlie idea of giving up 
tlie daily society of Annis was too painful to 
him. Also, be hid still a lurking fear of the 
superior personal attractions of Chsse Loruig. 

When Chase's father came to town. Aunt 
Rlmda candidly explained to him aU that had 
fiassed. His son refused to tell him any thing 
particular concerning the cause of his removal 
to the widow Clieckerel's, but lie obtained 
a promise from the good old man, that he 
would continue to send Aunt Rhoda the usual 
supply of preseius from his (arm, that, as 
Chase said, * she may lose notlung by my 
leaving her.' The elder Loring, finding thai 
his son was comfortably and respectably situ- 
ated in his new abode, concluded it best that he 
should remain there, saying, * The truth, is, 
sister Rlioda, I have always found tliat the best 
way of managing Chase was to let him take 
his cotirse.' 

Aunt Rhoda went sometimes to see her 
nephew, but each of tiie young men had inter- 
dicted all mention of the other's name. Both 
were determined not to be the first in proposing 
a reconciliation, or in allowing their friends 
to do so for them, and therefore no such pro- 
posal was made. Still, had they analyzed 
(heir own hearts they woidd have found that, 
after the first ebullition no serious animosity 
existed between them, and that false pride was 
the only feeling that kept them apart. 

Now that he bad no fear of finding a rival 
in Chase, Tudor Haviland soon came to an 
explicit understanding with Annis, and it was 
settled that she was to become his wife when 
his time with Mr. Knox had expired, and 
when he should be able to go into business 
for himself. 

More tlian two years rolled rapidly away. 
The term of Chas'e apprenticeship had elap- 
sed, and after a vi^it of a week to his native 
place, he had taken a shop In Charlestown, 
and set up, on his own account, as a carpen- 
ter. Being an excellent workman, of cheerful 
disposition, and popular manners, he was 
soon a favorite with his customers, and much 
liked throughout the village. — ^Tmlor's term 
was also out, but owing to the confusion of 
the times, his father was as yet unable or 
unwilling to set him up; and therefore, at the 
earnest desire of Mr. Knox, he agreed to 
remain in his store a year longer, in the 
capacity of clerk. 

Tlie clouds which had so long loured in the 

political horizon of America were now fast 

npproaching thezenhh,and already were heard 

the coming thunders of that tremendous storm 

» Wlilcli ancient lyslems Into ruin hurted, 

And shook the bwls of the Atlantlr world.' 

The Rubicon wa« c: 
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nlready flowed ai Lexington and at Concord, 
and the hardy champions of their country'^s 
rights liad proceeded to tlic defence of Bunker 
Rill ccrt'.iiiily * with hearts resolved,* and v? iih 
hands as well prepared as circumstances 
^onld allow. 

* On the night before chat singular battle, 
whose consequences converted defeat into tri- 
umpli, and victory into ruin,— when the Amer- 
icans, lighted only by the stars, were silently 
and secretly engaged in throwing up their 
entrenchments. Chase Loring (whom it is un- 
necessary to s^y was there) lieard the clear 
pnd distinct voice of Mr. Knox, remarking to 
some one who was digging near him, ' Well 
done, Tudor, I am glad to see that on occosion 
^ou can use the spade as readily as the pen.' 

• I wish it were morning,* said Tudor, 
» that we might enjoy the surprise of the 
British at seeing how lye have fortified our 
hill.' 

• So do I,' replied Mr. Knox, * I know that 
we shall bu true to ourselves, and to each 
other. All that wo have to apprehend in the 
event of lo-inorrow, is the possible failure of 
our ammunition, shoulcWthe contest be a Ion, 

one,' 

• I confess.' replied Tudor, • that my own 
supply of ball is rather less than I could wish. 

Chase Loring paused a moment in his 
work. His pockets were filled with bullets, 
i!ast by himself at his shop fire in the secrecy 
of midnight. He took out a handful, and 
passing cautiously behind him, he slipped 
them into one of the pockets of Tudor. 

With the first beams of morning the Brhish 
prepared for )he attack, amazed and incensed 
MS they were when the light of day revealed 
%o them the re<loubt erected in the darkness 
pf a single night by their cool and indefatigable 
opponents. Covered by the fire from their 
ships that were anchored in Charles River, 
the British regulars crossed rapidly in their 
boats the narrow water tha^ divided them 
from tbe hil) where the antagonists were ex 
pecting them. While the soldiers of England 
were marching proudly to the battle-ground, 

* In britht array, 

With glUierin^ arui«, aud banners gay, 
An«l pliunt^s lUal on ihe brcczca play, 
J. And mudlc sounding martially.* 

ilioir onset w;«s steacWasily awaited by a band 
of cili^f'.ens and husbandmen in ^hejr ordinary 
2ttire, with no music to exhrierate them, and 
no standards around which to rally. Mnny 
i)( these hardy yeomen had no other weaponsj 
jlinn the fowling pieces with which they had 
nought game on the hills, the axes that they 
had used in cutting their fire wood, and the 
spades with which they continued to extend 
^he mound l|iey hud thrpwn up during the 
Might. 

They haxj no lenders whh aristocratic 
iiames, no scions of hereditary nobility. But 
a»<^hadUie bfSVd apd Uoncst Ptilnian, thcj 



sagacious and ihtrepid Prescot, and the en- 
thusiastic Warren. And they had ministers 
of the goBi>el, who came fearlessly to the 
field of the expected fight, to offer on that 
spot their prayers to Omnipotence in behalf 
of the defenders of their country's rights, the 
asseriers of her claim to freedom. 

The battle paged— every inch of ground was 
desperately contested, and when their en- 
trenchments of earth were stormed, the 
Americans made another breast^vork by tear- 
ing up the fences, piling the rails on each 
other, and filling the interstices with grass, 
the field liaving be«ii' newly mown* The 
village of Charlestown, wliose hihabitants had 
ull left it at an early hour, Wfis envoloped in 
fiames, occasioned, it is said, by a fire*tKill 
from the enemy kindling one of the roofe. 

* Ghttse Loring, your 8<iop is burning,* ex- 
claimed his old master, 

* No matter,' replied Chase,* • I hare no 
time to think about trifles now,' and liaviug h 
musket, l>e proceeded to load and fire as 
before. Often In the battle he passed Tm4or 
Ha\iland, whose gallant bearing ex<:ited 
Chase's admimiion. Once when a shot from 
Tudor*s nmsket had brought down a British 
grenadier. Chase raised his hand to clap his 
old companion on the shoulder, but he recol- 
lected himself and desisted — for Tudor's 
dress and demeanor were now more than ever 
those of a gentleman, and Chase was habited 
in his usual working clothes. 

He, soon after. Saw a British fusilcer in the 
very act of taking aim at Tudor. Chase in- 
stantly rushed forward, and with his owu 
musket beat up that of the soldier, whom the 
next instant he leveled with the ground. 

• Chase you have saved my life,' said 
Tudor. 

• I would have done the same for any other 
American,' replied Chase, walking away with 
apparent carelessness, but endeavoring to con- 
ceal the emotion that he fell on hearing the 
voice of Tudor addressing him once more. 

Notwithstanding their disparity of forue, 
the jV«»»cricans defended their hill with the 
most obstinate uurepidiiy. The enemy fell in 
heaps before ihcm, and hr.d it not been for the 
entire failure of their amtminition, victory 
must have declared in favor of the patriot no- 
vices in the art of war. Even when reluc- 
tantly compelled to give way, they turned 
again and again upon their assailants, strik- 
ing them with tlie but ends of their muskets, 
and availing themselves of every means of 
attack and defence th:it remained. 

It was at the close of the battle that the 
gallant Warren Received his death-wound, 
and he fell in the midst of a group of intrepid 
young men, who like himself were unwilling 
to quit the field, though to remain longer was 
now unavailing. Accident had placed Chase 
Loring and Tudor Huvilapd opposite tp each 



other, as they both gased, wkh deep regret, 
on the hwt morttil struggles of the dying hero. 
He C6Med to breathe. Tiw two yMmg »et» 
looked up. They J0inc4 ^Mr kmndm across 
the body of the f<dlen patriot^ while the kat 
bullete of the enemy were whiediaB; around 
our heads. 

* Chase Loriag,' said Tudor, ^ this is no 
lime to indtilge in private quarrels, eteii «» 
quarrels of more tin|K>rtance Uian ours, which 
originated in raisappreiieosiofi, aad was siuh 
tained by false shame— the slrame of being 
the first to aclmowledge error. Let us, 
heoceforth, reserve all resentment for the en* 
umies of our country.' 

* With all my soul,' exclaimed Chase, 
warmly shaking the liand of Tudor, ^ froM 
this moment we are friends again ; and friends 
[ hope, for ever.' 

In conclusion, we must briefly state, thai 
from the day of Bunker HiH, Chase Lorisg 
gave himself up entirely to the cause of his 
country, and till lie had seen hor ^irough her 
struggle, he felt it impossible to turn his at- 
tention to any other object. He entered the 
service as n vokmteer, and his hardy, daun4* 
less, and interprising spixit was soon reward- 
ed with the command of a compuny. TsHor, 
having secured Anuis Cbadwick by marryrag 
her, followed the example of Mr. iCnsx, and 
ap))Ucd for a commission in (he continental 
army, in which he soon saw the patriotic and 
accomplished bookseller of Comhill elevated 
to the nmk of inigor genend. 

Chase Loring and Tudor Hartkiid some* 
times lost sight of each other duiing the long 
and wide spread contest : but tbeir friendshiii 
was never again interrupted. When the war 
was over, and they could calmly sit down with 
their compatriots to * enjoy the peace theif 
valor won,*' each resumed his fonner oocupa* 
tion. With the new hiipulee that was given 
to the whole people they both prospered, even 
beyond their expectations. But Chase, who 
now commenced business in the city, made 
his fortune the soonest ; and Tudor first be- 
came the tenant, and afterwards the purcha- 
ser of a hai>dsome house,^iu the center of a 
fire block built and owned by his friend Lo* 
ing, who had long since married a very pretty 
and intelligent girl from Charlestown. 

Aunt Hhoda, (whose trianguhir hahitatlon 
is still standing) felt very happy when the 
time arrived in which tea might again be drank 
without popple, and during the remainder 
of her life Sn^ partook of It with much p)eas«ire 
on alternate Sunday evenings, at the rcspee* 
live houses of her two boys, as she alwaysi 
continued to call them. 



RErARTEK,— Grccnmigh is full of %vit. • I 
fear,' said a lady to him, * tliat I slwdl not 
make a good bttat.' ' Oh» madum)|I wiH 
make the bus^' w^s thp r£pJy-)05l^ 
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li^Uerlagt of Travel. 

Br Nr p. WUU9. 

XBNILWOBTH. 

Fleae^Ckivestoa— biscxeeoden and charaeter-^atsocia- 
tiooa eoDoected wlUi Kenilwortli— Raliaa boy— contraat 
between domestic and wandering habits— ruins of the 
castle— fbelings excited by a visit here— antique fireplac e— 
Mai Jaoe Porter— the hlatoHcal romance— cobimmi herd 
■oftottiists. 

Oi« ihe road from Warwiek to Kenilworth, 
I thought more of poor Pierce Gaveston than 
of Elizabeth and her proud earls. Edward's 
gay favorite was tried at Warwick, and behead- 
ed on Blacklow HUU which we passed soon 
after leaving the town. He was executed in 
June ; and I looked about on the lovely hiUe 
and valleys that surround tlie place of his last 
moments, and figured to myself very vividly his 
despaur at this hurried leav&^uking of this bright 
world in its Jbrigtuest spot and hour. Poor 
Gaveston ! It was not in his vocation to die ! 
He was neitlier soldier nor prelate, hermit 
nor monk. His political sins, (or which he 
suffered, were no oiTence against good-felluw- 
n\\\^ and were ten times more venial than 
those of the * bliick dog of Arden,' who be- 
trayed and helped to murder him. He was 
the reckless minion of a king, but he must 
have been a merry and pleasant fellow ; and 
now tliat tlie world, (on our side the water at 
ICMSt.) is grown so grave, one could go back 
with Old Mortality, and freshen the epitaph 
of a heart that took life more gaily. 

A9 we approached the castle of the proud 
l4«itescer, I found it easier to people the road 
wkk the flying Amy Robsart and her faithful 
attendant, with Mike Xiamboume, Flibberti- 
gibbet, Richard Varney, and the troop of 
luomi^ers a»d players, than with the more 
real characters of history. To assist the ro- 
•iance» a little Italian boy, with h» organ and 
moakey, was fording the brook on his way to 
tlie castle, as if its old towers still held listen- 
sers for the wandering mmstrel. I tossed 
him a shilling from the carriage wiiidow, and 
while the liorees slowly forded the brook. 
asks<i htm in his own delicious tongusi wliere 
be was from. 

• Son* di Firenze^ signort /* 

^ And witere are you going ?' 

« Li ! ai easttUo: 

Cosae from Florence and bound to Kenil- 
worth ! Who would not grind an organ and 
sleep under a hedge, to answer the ||pil of the 
passing traveler in terms like these ? I have 
seen many a beggnr in Italy, whose inheri- 
tan<fe ef sunshine and leisure in that delicious 
clime I oould hare found it in my heart to 
envy, even with all its concomitants of uncer- 
tainty and want ; but here %vas a briglit-faced 
and inky-eyed child of the sun, with his ward- 
robe and means npon bis back, traveling 
ffpm one Um^I to anotlisr, and knteppjg 



wherever there was a resort for pleasure, 
without a friend or a care ; and, upon my life, 
I could have donned his velveteen jacket, and 
with his cheerful heart to button it over, have 
shouldered his organ, put my trust in i fores- 
tierit and l^ept on for Kenilwonh. There 
really is, I thought, as I left him behind, no 
profit or reward consequent upon a life of 
confinement and toil ; no moss ever gathered 
by the unturned stone, that repays, by a thou-< 
saudth part, the loss of even this poor boy's 
share of the pleasures of change. What 
would not the tardy winner of fortune give 
to exchange his worn-out frame, his i^nlovca- 
ble and furrowed features, his dulled senses, 
and his vain regrets, for the elastic frame, the 
unbroken spirits, and the redeemable, yet 
iM>t oppressive poverty of this Florentine re- 
g^zzzo ? The irrecoverable gem of yoitfh is 
too often dissolved, like tte psarl of Cleopa- 
tra, in a cup which tliins the blood and leaves 
disgust upon the lip. 

The magDiflcent ruins of Kenilwortli broke 
in upon my mondities, and a crowd of halt 
and crippled ctceront beset the carriage-door 
as we alighted at the outer tower. The 
neighborhood of the Spa of Leamington, makes 
Kenilwortli a phice of easy resort ; and tlie 
beggars of Warwicksliire have disovered that 
your traveler Ts more liberal of his coin than 
your sittsr^at-'honie« Some dozens of pony- 
chaises and small, crop saddle-horses, clus- 
tered aromid the gate, assured us that we 
should ttoCMMise alone amid the ruins of Eliz- 
abeth's princely p& to her favorite. We 
passed into the tilt-yard, leaving on our left 
tfas tower in which Edward was confined, now 
the only habimble part of KenUworth. It 
gives a sonfonobls sheksr to an old senes* 
ciial, who, stands .where tlie giant probably 
stoodv with Flibbertigibbet under his doublet 
for a prompter ; but it is not the tad of a 
rhyme that serves now for a passport. 

KeniUvordi, as it now stands, woidd prob- 
ably disenchant almost any one of tlie gorgeous 
dreams conjured up by reading Scott's ro- 
Doe. Yet it is one of ihe most superb 
ruins in the world. It would scarce be 
cos»plete to a novel-reader, uaturally, without 
a warder at Ihe gate, and the flashing of a spear- 
point and hehuet through the embrasures of 
the tower. A horseman iii armor should 
pace over the draw-bridge, and a squire be 
seen polishing his cuirass tli|»ough tlie opening 
gats ; wliBe on the airy bartizan should be ob- 
served a lady in hoop and furtbingale, phiUin- 
dering with my lord of Leicester in silk 
doublet ami ri»pier. In tlie place of Uiis, the 
visiter enters Kenilwonh as I have already 
described, and stepping out into the tilt-yard, 
he sees, on an elevation before him, a fretted 
and ivy-iBi^vered ruin, relieved like a cloud- 
castle on tho sky; the bright blue plane of 
the westen) l^earens sbfuiug thrpugll the 



window and broken wall, flecked uiih waving 
and luxuriant leaves, and the crusted and or- 
namental pinnacles of tottering; masonry and 
sculpture just leaning tu their f<4ll, though the 
foundations upon which they were laid, one 
would still think, mi^lit sustain the firmament. 
The swelling root of a creeper has lifted that 
arch from its base, and the protruding branch 
of a chance-sprung tree, (sown perhaps by a « 
fiel(i-s]>arrow) has unseated the key-stone of 
the next ; an<l so perish castles aud reputa- 
tions, the masonry of the human hand, and 
the fabrics of human forethought ; not by 
the strength which they feared, but by the 
weakness they despised ! Little thought old 
John of Gaunt, when these rudelv^liewn 
blocks were heaved into their seat by his her- 
culean workmen, that, after resisting fire and 
foe, they would be sapped and overthrown at « 
last by a vine tendril and a sparrow ! 

Clinging against the outer wall, on that side 
of the castle overlooking the meadow, which 
was overflowed for the aquatic sports of 
KenUworth, stands an antique and highly or- 
namental fire place, which belonged, doubtless, 
to the principal hall. The windows on cither 
side looking forth upon the fields below, must 
have been those from which Elizabeth and her 
train observed the feats of Arion and his 
dolphin ; and at all times, the large and spa- 
cious chimney-place, from the castle's first 
occupation to its last, nmst have been the 
center of the evening revelry, and conversa- 
tion of its guests. It was a hook whereon to 
hang a reverie, and between the roars of 
vulgar laughter which assailed my ears from 
a party lolling on the grass below, I con^ved 
to figure to myself, with some distinctness, the 
personages who had stood about it. A visit 
to Keuilworth, without the deceptions of fancy, 
would be as discouiiected from our previous 
enthusiasm on the subject as fi:oni any other 
scene witli which it had no relution. The 
general eflect at first, in any such spot, is only 
to dispossess us, by a powerful violence, of 
the cherished picture we had drawn of it in 
imagination ; and it is only after the real rec • 
ollection has taken root and ripened — after 
months, it may be — that we can fully bring the 
visionary characters >ve have drawn lH inhabit 
it. If I read Kennil worth now, I see Mike 
Lambourne stealing out, not from the ruined 
postern which I clambered through, over 
heaps of rubbish, but from a little gate that 
turned noiselessly on its hinges, in the unreal 
castle built ten yecirs ago iamy brain. 

I had wandered away from my companion. 
Miss Jane Porter, to climb up a secret 
staircase in the wall, rather too difficult of 
ascent for a female foot, and from my elevated 
position I caught an accidental view of tliat 
distinguished lady through the arch of a gothic 
window, with a background of broken archi- 
tectufe and foliage — ^pr^scntin^ by chanc^ 
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perlinps the most fitting aild admirable picture 
of the authoress of the Scottish Chiefs, that 
a painter in his brightest hour could have fan- 
cied. Miss Porter, with her tall and striking 
figure, her noble face, (said by Sir Martin 
Shec to have approached nearer in its youth 
to his beau ideal of the female features than 
any other, and still possessing the remains of 
uncommon beauty,) is at all times a person 
whom it would be difficult to see without a 
feeling of involuntary admiration. But stand- 
ing, as I saw her at that moment, motionless 
and erect, in the morning dress, with dark 
feathers, which she has worn since the death 
of her beloved and gifted sister, her wrists 
folded across, her large nnd still beautiful 
f^yes fixed on a distant object in the view, and 
her nobly- cast lineaments reposing in ihcir 
nsual calm and benevolent tranquillity, while, 
around and above her, lay the material and 
breathed the spirit over which she had held 
the first great mastery — it was a tableau vi- 
vant which I was sorry to be alone to see. 

Was she thinking of the great mind that 
had evoked the spirits of the ruins she stood 
among — a mind in which (by Sir Walter's 
own confession) she had first bared the vein 
of romance which breathed so freely for the 
world's delight? Were the visions which 
sweep with such supernatural distinctness and 
rapidity through the imagination of genius — 
visions of which the millionth portion is prob- 
ably scarce communicated to the world in a 
literary lifetime — were Elizabeth*e courtiers, 
pa:?8ions, secret hours, interviews with Leices- 
ter — were the imprisoned king's nights of 
loneliness and dread, his hopes, his indignant, 
but unheeded thoughts — were all the possible 
circumstances, real or imaginary, of which 
that proud castle might have been the scene, 
thronging in those few moments of reverie 
through her fancy ? Or was her heart busy 
with its kindly affections, aiid had the beauty 
and interest of the scene but awakened a 
thougitt of one who was most wont tonunlber 
with her rhe sands of those brighter hours ? 

Who shall say ? The very question would 
perhaps startle the thoughts beyond recall — 
so elusive are even the most angelic of the 
mind's ffnseen visitants ? 

I have recorded here the speculations of a 
moment while I leaned over the wall of Kenil- 
wortli, but as I descended by the giddy stair- 
case, a peal of rude laughter broke from the 
party in the fosse below, and I could not but 
speculate on the difference between the vari- 
ous classes whom curiosity draws to the spot. 
The distinguished mind that conceives a ro- 
mance which enchants the world, comes in 
the same guise, and is treated but with the 
same respect as theirs. The old porter 
makes no distinction in his charge of half-a- 
crown, and the grocer's wife who sucks an 
orange on the grass, looks at the dark crape 



hat and |:4!iin exterior — her only standards 
— and thinks herself as well dressed, and 
therefore equal or superior to the tall lady, 
whom she presumes is out like herself on 
a day's pleasuring. One comes and goes 
like the other, and is forgotten 'alike by the 
beggars at the gate and the seneschal within, 
and thus invisibly and unsuspected, before 
our very eyes, docs genius gather its golden 
fruit, and while tee walk in a plain and com- 
monplace world, with commonplace and 
sordid thoughts and feelings, the gifted walk 
side by side with us in a world of their own— a 
world of which we see distant glimpses In their 
after creations, and marvel in what unsun- 
ned mine its gems of thought were gathered ! 
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Natww's Teaelier. 

Whew I was a child, I knew an old grey- 
headed man. Age had given him wisdom, 
and I loved him, (br be was kind as well as 
wise. Once he satd to me, * I know a way to 
be happy. • Who taught it to you ?' I inquired 
And he answered, * I learned it in the fields.' 
Tlien I drew near and entreated him to teach 
it also to me. But he replied, < Go forth 
into the fields, among the living things and 
learn it for thyself.' 

So I went forth, I looked attentively npon 
all that was moving around. But no voice 
srpoke to me. Then I relumed to the grey- 
headed man. And when he asked * what 
hast thou seen in the fields ?' I answered :— 

* I 8a\v the brook flowing on, among sweet 
flowers. It seemed to be singing a raerry 
song. I listened but there were no words to 
the nmsic. The sparrow fl*w by me with 
down in her beak, wherewith to Itoe her B«st, 
and the red breast, with a crumb she had 
gathered at the door to feed her chirping 
young. The ducklings swam beside tlieir 
mother in the clear stream, and the hen drew 
her chickens under her wings and screamed 
at the soaring hawk. The spider threw out 
her many threads like lines of silver and 
fastening them from spray to spray, ran 
licjitly on the bridge made from her own body. 
The snail put his horrid head throi»gh the 
door of his shell, and drew it su<Menly back. 
The ant carried a grain of com In her pincers, 
and the loaded bee hastened to her liive, 
like a laborer to his cottage.— The dog came 
forth and guarded the young lambs, friskmg 
fearlessly by the side of thetr serious mother, 
who cropped the tender grass. All seemed 
full of happiness. I asked them how I also 
should be happy. But they made me no 
reply. Again and again I asked, ' Who will 
teach me the way to be happy !* Yet nothing 
answered, save the ' echo ever repeating my 
last words, • happy — happy,' but not to tell 
roe how to become so.' 



' Hast thou looked upon all these,' 
the aged, 'young man, yet received no kr- 
struction ? Dh) not the brook tell thee, ibal 
it might not stay to be idle, that it must baste 
to meet the river and go with that to the ocean* 
to do the bidding of the ocean's king, and tliat 
it had pleasure by the way, in refreshing the 
trees that stretched their roots to meet it, 
and in giving drink to the^owers that bowed 
down to its face with a kiss of gratitnde t 
Thon didst see the birds building their nests, 
or flying with food to their little ones ; and 
couldst thou not perceive that to make others 
happy is ha|>piness ?* The young duck gave 
diligence to learn of iis mother the true use 
of its oary feet, and how to balance its body 
ariglit in the deep water ; and tlie chickens 
obeyed the warning to hide under the broad 
wing, though it knew not the cruelty of the 
foe from which it fled. And did they not bid 
thee seek with the same obedience, the lessons 
of thy mother, who every day teacheth thee, 
and every night Hfted up her prayer, that thy 
soul may avoid the destroyer, and live for- 
ever ? When the spider's silken bower was 
swept away, and she began another without ill 
tem|)er or complaint, and the snail wilfinglr 
put forth all her strength to carry her house 
upon her back, and the ant toiled with her 
load of com to her winter store liouse, and the 
bee wasted not the smallest drop of sweetness, 
that could be found in the honey cups— came 
there no voice to thee from their example of 
patience, prudence and wisdom ? Tliou didst 
admire the shepherd's dog, minding so readily 
the word of his master, but fail to understanil 
that faithful continuance in duty is happiness. 
From all these teachers of the field, came 
there no precept unto thee ? When they aH 
sptike with different voices, wert thoit deaf to 
their instruction ? Each in his own language 
told thee, that industry was hafi|)iness, an«# 
that idleness was an offence both in natvrre 
and to her God.' 

Then I bowed down my head, and my 
cheek was crimson with sliame, because I liad 
not understood the lessons ofihefieltte, an^ 
was ignorant of what even birds and inseets 
knew. But the man with hoary hairs smiled 
on me and comforted me. So I tlianked hhn 
for the good teachings of his wisdom. And 
I took his precept into my heart that I might 
weigh it and see if it were true. Ai»d thoitgh 
I was then young and now am old, I have 
never lis^ retison to dnubt that industry Is 
happiness. ^ L. H. S. 

The Motlier of IVaUUafftom* 

The motlier of Washington, on whom tlie 
care of bringing Itim up devolved on tlve death 
of his father, is described to me, by those who 
knew herweU, as a woman of ordinary stature, 
once a great belle and beauty in that part of 
Virginia called the Noihern Neck. Hi^h- 
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iipirited, yet of great simplicity of manners, 
uncommon strength of mind and decision of 
^character, she exacted great deference from 
her sons, of wliom George was the favorite. 

Tiie only weakness of her character was 
an excessive (ear of thtxnder, which originated 
in the melancholy death of a young female 
friend, who wa0 struck dead at her side by 
liglitning, when Mrs. Washington was about 
fifteen years old. 

The same inflexible regard to the perform- 
ance of those ordinary duties of life, on which 
so much of our own happiness and that of 
•others depends ; the same strict punctuality 
in keeping her word, and drscharging all the 
•obligations of justice, by which Washington 
was distinguished, chairacterized liis mother. 
TTIiere was a plain honesty and truth about her, 
pecuKar to that age, and which has been ill- 
«xchanged for empty professions and outward 
polish. As a native of Virginia, she was 
•hospitallferby bulh-right, and always received 
lier visiters with a smiling wekonte^ But 
ihey were neiper asked to stay but once, and 
she always speeded the parting guest, by 
•affording every facility in her power. She 
possessed all those domestic habits and 
-qualities that confer vahxe on women, but had 
■no desire to be distinguished by any other 
titles than those of a good wife and mother. 

She was once present, and occupied the 
seat of honor, at a ball given to Washington 
at Fredericksburg, while 4n the full measure 
<i( his well-earned glory; and when nine 
o'clock came, said to him with perfect simplic- 
ity, * Come, George, it is time to go home.* 



Example and IPrecepU 

BT J. K. FAULMNe. 

A rwK fasbicMiable mother, one beautiful 
spring morning, walked forth into tlie city, 
leading by the hand a little child of five or six 
years old. The former was dressed in all 
the fantastic finery of the times ; she had a 
pinlL bonnet ornamented with a bird of para- 
dise, shaded with huge bows of wide ribbon ; 
sleeves which caused her taper waist to 
appear like lean famine supported ou either 
side by overgrown plenty ; her gown was 
•of such redundancy of plaits and folds, that 
a whole family might have been clotlied from 
-is superfluities ; and while with one hand she 
led the little girt along, in the other she held 
a caaibric handkercMcf %vorked witli various 
•devices, and borderedTwith rich Incc, reported 
to have cost fifty dollars. The little child 
was dressed as ffflSfes its mother, for she 
unfortunately had light curly hair, and was 
reckoned a beauty. 

They passed a toy-shop, and the child insist- 
ed on going in where she laid out all the 
money she liad in various purchases that were 
of no use whatever, in spite of the advice of 
her mother, who alternately scolded and 



laughed at her for thus wasting her allowance 
on things so useless. The child seemed to 
reflect a few moments, and thus >a<|dressed 
her mother : 

^ Mother, what is the use of those great 
sleeves you wear ?' 

The mother was silent, for the question 
puzzled her. 

* Mother what is the use of that fine bird on 
your bat ?' 

The mother was still more at a loss for a 
reply, 

* Mother, what is the use of having a work- 
ed handkerchief, bordered with lace, to wipe 
your nose ?' 

* Come along,* cried the mother somewhat 
roughly, as she dragged the litde girl out of 
the toy-shop, * come along, and don*t ask so 
tnany foolish questions.* 



Advance pay for Papers. 

A MAN from a neighboring town called at 
our office the other day, and said, * Well you 
have stopped sending a paper* to me. We 
undertook to explain ; but he ihterruptcd by 
saying, ' I want no apology ; you do right to 
discontinue every paper not paid for in ad- 
vance ; I am very glad you have at length 
learned how to do business ; I have ofTbn felt 
vexed to see papers sent to some persons in 
our town, who I knew would never pay you, 
whilst myself and others would have to pay 
as long as we were able to do so— your pres- 
ent system is right, and Til cheerfully pay folt^ 
another year in advance.* He further re- 
marked, * I wish the whole system of small 
book debt was vetoed, so far as it has law to 
sustain it. It would be better for community, 
and promote industry, compelling all to earn 
and get tlteir dollar before spending it.* — Co/. 
Register. 

Ss,^^^ Ours vs. My. 

M RTSfiAifO always used to say, my horse, my 
b^ys, &LC. Mr. Slang now invariably says our 
horses, onr boys, or our farm. This substi- 
tution of ours for my, by Mr. Slang, was 
bi ought about thus : Mr. Slang had just mar- 
ried a wife. On the day after the wedding, 
Mr. Slang casually remarked * I now intend, 
Mrs. Slang, to enlarge my dairy.* 

You mean our dairy my dear,. replied Mrs. 
Slang. 

No ; quoth Mr. Slang, 1 say I shall enlarge 
my dairy. 

Say our dairy, Mr. Slang. 

No ; my dairy. 

Say our dairy, say our, screamed Mrs. S. 
seizing the poker. 

My dairy ! my dairy ! my dairy ! vocifera- 
ted the husband. 

Our dairy! our dairy I oiir dairy I re-echoed 
the wife, emphasizing each * our* with a blow of 
the poker upon the back of her cringing spouse 



Mr. Slang retreated under the bed. in 
passing under tlie bed clothes, Mr. Slang^ti 
hat was brushed ofl*. Mr. Slang remained 
under cover several minutes, waiting for «l 
calm. At length hi^ wife saw him thrusting 
his head out at the foot of the bed, much like 
a turtle from its shell. 

What are you looking fof, Mr. Slang, says 
she ? I am looking, my dear, sniveled he, to 
see if I can see any thing of our bar. The 
struggle was over. The next Sunday mofn- 
ing, Mr. Slang asked Mrs. Slang, If we ttfight 
wear our clean linen breeches to meeting ? 
And in short, ever since the above mentioned' 
occurrence, Mr. Slang has studiously avoided 
the use of that odious singular possessive 
pronoun. He stands corrected. Forsooth 
he considers Mrs. Slang the better gram- 
marian. 



A Tight Sqixeezb. — Come here, my lad, 
said an attorney to a boy about 9 years of age. 
The boy willingly came, and asked what case 
was to be tried next. A case between the 
Pope and the Devil, which do you think will 
gain the action ? answered the attorney. I 
guess it will be a pretty tight squeeze; the 
Pope has the most money, but the Devil has 
the most lawyers, replied the boy. 



lietters ContaintBir RemlCtaiices* 
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srMRIART. 

Men of sabstance and education arc said to be emigraUng 
in sreat numbere from Europe to ibfs country. 

The Hon. Richard Rush goes to England to attend to tlie 
ereat bequest of Mr. Smithaon, for the establishment of au 
University in tbc U. States. 

A physician in New- York argucsthat wooden pavements 
may prove unhealthy ; and plausibly so too, for the vicinity 
of decaying tiuilieris proverbially unbealtliy. 

The present population of the ITnlted Stales is estimated 
at nearly seventeen millions.. * i 

The Gretna Green blacksmith died a few weeks ago, 
but his office was not in an interregnum of an hour. 

Mellichamp Mr. 8imm*s new nov«l, willbe aliortJy issued 
from the press of the Harpers. 

An advance In the Shield, of nine hMbes a day, is consid* 
ered a good d^'s work in t^e construction of tlie London 
Tunnel 

1?IARRI£I», 

In this city, on the 24th inst. by tbc Rev. William Whit • 
taker, Mr. Richard F. Clark to Miss Sarah J. Coffin^ all 
of this city. 

On the 1st inst by the Rev. Williom Whlttaker, Rev. 
Zenos Cook, to Miss Mary Ann Knight, all of this city. 



In this city, on the Slst ult. Mr. Wm.Uollenbeek, in the 
63d year of his age. 

On the 1st inst. Mr. Joseph^Allcn, In the 64th year of his 
age. 

On the 9d inst. Phcbc Leach, aged 25 years. 

On the 4tii inst. Mr. Henry Clark, OEed 67 years. 

At Chatham, on the 3l8t ult. Mr. Michael Rogers, aged 
79 years. 

At the residence of Walter Pattervon, Esq. on Wednes- 
day afternoon, John W. Palterson, late of the city of New- 
York, aged 58 years. 

At Claverack, on the 33ch ult. John Staats Lansing, son 
of Doct. J. 8. Miller, aged 1 year and 10 months. 

In Claverack, on the S6th ult. Mr. James Hyatt, in tip 

'-' o 



64th year of bid age.^ 
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From the Knickerbocker for JtUr. 
Tbe Beparted* 

»Y MARY ASJNM BBOW27. 

TmaY ore not there I where once their feet 
Light answer to soft music beat — 
Where their young voices sweetly breathed, 
And fragrant flowers they lightly wreathed. 
Still flows the nightingale's sweet song — 
Still trail the vine's green shoots along ; 
Still are the sunny blossoms fair — 
But ihey who loved them arc not there ! 

They are not there ! by the lone fount 
That once they loved at eve to haunt ; 
Where, when the day-star brightly set, 
Beside the silver waves they met i 
Still lightly glides the quiet stream- 
Still o'er it falls the soft moon beam ; 
But they who used ixa bliss to share 
With loved hcarU by it, are not there ! 

They are not there I by the dear hearth, 
That once beheld there harmless mirtli ; 
Where, through their joy came no vain fear, 
And o*ef their smiles no darkenmg tear : 
It burns not now a beacon-star, 
'Tis cold and tireless as they arc : 
Where is the glow it used to wear ? 
'Tis felt no more—they toe not Acre I 

Thk following bcauUful but most melanoboly lines, are 
coplml from the Louiaisna Gazette : 

By a person long resident in a foreign cauniry 
on his return home. 
I CAMB but^y hod passed away— 

The fair in form, the pure in mind ;— 
And like a stricken deer J stray, 

Where all are strange, and none are kind ; 
Kind to the worn, the wearied soul, 

That panu, tliat struggles for repose ; 
Oh that my Pteps had reached the goal 

Where eartljly sighs and sorrows close. 
Years have passed o'er me like a dream 

That leaves no trace on memory's page ; 
I look around mo, and I seem 
Some relic of a former ago, 
Alone, as in a stranger clime, 

Where stronger voices mock my ear, 
I mask the lagging course of time. 

Without a wish— a hope— a fear ! 
Yet I had hopes— and they have fled ; 

And 1 had fears, and all too true j 
4^Iy wishes too !— but they arc dearl, 
And what have I with life to do? 
'Tia but to wear a weary load, 

I may not, dare not cast away ; 
To sigh for one small, sUll abode, 

Wlicre I may sleep as sweet as they ;— 
As they, the loveliest of their race ; 

Whoae grassy tombs my sorrows steep; 
Whose worth my soul delights to trace— 

Who«?r v(»ry loRH 'tis sweet to weep ! 
To weep b.*nrath the silent moon, 
WiOi none to chide, to hear, to see ; 



Life can bestow no dearer boon 
On one whom death disdains to free I 

1 leave the world that knows iiM not) 

To holtl communion with the dead ; 
And fancy oonsecrates the spot 

Where fancy's softest dreams are shed ; 
I sec each shade all silvery white, 

I hear each spirit's melting sigh ; 
I turn to clasp those forms of light— 

And the pale morning chills my eye. 

But soon the last dim mom shall rise— 

The lamp of life bums feetily now«-^ 
When stranger hands shall close my byes. 

And smooth my cold and dewy brow, 
Unknown I lived— so let me die ; 

Nor stone nor monumental cross, 
Tell where his nameless ashes lie. 

Who sighed for gold and found it dross ! 

From the Zodlie. 
Tbe Crontlo Nurse* 

The finger of disease had placed 

Its seal upon my brow } 
And deep the lines that finger traced. 

Though all are vanished now : 
And weari&esa hung o'er my bed, 

And pain was hovering nigh, 
While dreamy visions, wild and dread. 

Woke many a deep-drawn sigh. 

My sleep !— oh ! how unlike the sleep 

Of childhood's early days ! 
When yet I had not learned to weep. 

Or trod life's weary ways ; 
When calm and sweet, as evening spread 

Her dusky wing o'er earth. 
Sleep came, with soft, clastic tread, 

And hushed my gladsome mirth. 

I woke from sleep, and on my view, 

There fell a vision bright, 
Of one, with heart of kindness true, 

Who watched o'er me that night : 
And Pity's voice fell on mine ear, 

With tones so sweet and lew, 
It soothed my pain, and hade me hear, 

Tlmt gentle music flow. 

I've seen that light and graceful form, 

When floating in the dance ; 
I've seen that dark and laughing eye, 

When brilliant was its glance ; 
I've heard that voice, when swelling out 

In music wild and sweet; 
I've heard her light guhar's deep toiKs, 

With thrilling cadence meet. 

I've seen those dark and wavy locks, 
' Shading her ample brow. 
And gazed upon her till I loved— 

Not as I love her now> 
For yet I sec her, as sImj sat 

Beside my couch of pain, 
And patient watched, till morning shetf 

Her beams o'er earth again. 

That gentle hand ! I feel it yet. 

As when it bathed my brow; 
And all her kindness and her care, 

Are present with mc now ; 
Oh, may a heavenly light e'er guide^ 

Her beauty and her youth I 
And keep her that her steps ne'er slide, 

From joy, and peace, and tnith ! 
Stockbridgc^ Mass. A. D. W. 



From ibe SeheoecUMljr Faftiienoa. 
irifcat tsJLoTet 

Tnu sat betMe me as beautiful a beiag as ever timed 
lamp sbooe upon. Her pretty lip was almost Impereep 
tibly eurled When I spoke of the dominkm of paMkw; 
tad the paMtoa and cbe mile dvsH in her soft eye lUte a 
diamond sparkling hi a setthie of jet • And what is k>ve V 
inquired she, in a tone tliat made my heart answer in its 
quickening throbblngs. But my lips mtered no sound. I 
felt tJien it wauld be madness la reply. ^Aad wkM fa 
love 1'— Knew she not— she, tbe queen of a thousand 
hearts. I went home that night less calm than I ever be- 
ftm parted fVom lady. * And what is love r 
Go ask the child on its mother*^ knee; 
Who stoops to kiss his sunny cheek. 
What uakas his heart beat jayously— - 
His infonts lips now strrve to speak 1 
Why lies his head on hrr bosom wnrm^ 
As if her bosom could shield from harm 1 
Go watch the tear in that mother's eye. 

Her trembling limbs ; her looks of wo ; 
And riiork her grief, her deep dratrn sigh< 

The wild lament of hopes laid low. 
Then ask the mother, her grief to tell ; 
Ah I hark! a shriek! His her ^jjlanf s knelh 
Go ask the maid with sunlit brow, 

With * eye of light and lip of song,* 
Why heeds she not the revel now ; 

Her glance flies o'er tlie ghMlsome throng : 
It rests on one— e'en his lightest worti, 
Though whispered ii be, her heart has beard. 
Go ask the youth who lowly kneel% 

At beauty's shrine in star-lit brokef 
Yes, ask him then why o'er him steals 

A flood of bliss in that lone hour. 
Why throbs his heart as he hears her voice ? 
What secret power bids his soul rejoice ? 
You ask what makes the infant speak j 

The mother's heart give forth the sigh 7 
V^hat calls the blush on the maiden's cheek, 

And lighto with joy the manly eye 7 
A charm, fair girl, if its spell be wove 
Around your heart, then you love- you love. 

For the New-Tork Weekly ] 

IV «. W. BOLLBV. 

Thoitob other frieiids in other ocenea earesi, 

And strive to make a paradise of earth, 
1 et i?one will e'er so warmly, truly bless. 

As those we knew around our ratkcr's JJearlk. 
Though other kindly voices greet our car% 

And them we join in songs of mirtli. 
Yet none will ever charm in after years 

Like Oiose we heard around our Pothers HeartL 
Though other eyes on us may brightly beam. 

Revealmg thoughte to which the heart gives bit th 
Tet as bright and kind they ne'er vn\\ seem 

Asthoscwemetarnond our Fathtr^s Hearth 
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Tlie Expiation. 

Gkralduie was young aud beautirul. — No 
careful mother had taught her to curb the 
wild exuberance of her romantic fancy, or to 
regulate iier conduct, by the strict rules of 
female etiquette, for she was early left an 
«rphan. Possessed of an ardent imagination 
and a buoyancy of feeling, which as yet, had 
never known the influence of sorrow, she 
followed without restraint ihe impulses of her 
feelings, and the dictates of her own fancy ; 
and well for Geraldiuethat nature had bestow- 
ed on her a benevolent heart and noble senti- 
ments ; for they oflen supplied to her the 
place of discretion, and more than atoned 
f4Mr the errors of her judgment. There was a 
fascination in her look, a charm about every 
thing 43hc said and did, that silenced rebuke, 
and not unfrerjuently attracted wisdom and 
prudence to tJie side of youthful folly. 

At sixteen, Geraldine was inlove — at least, 
she fancied herself so ; and her cousin, Mont- 
garnier, who wiis nearly as gay and whimsical 
as herself, worshipped the little idol who was 
at once his delight and his torment. He was 
the partner of all her wild schemes and child- 
ish frolics, and not unfrequently her agent in 
acts of true benevolence and noble generosity ; 
for fortune too, had been liberal of her gift^ 
to Geraldine, and her warm aud feeling heart 
delighted to dispense happiness to others. 
He never dreamed of disputing her will, aud 
she was certain of implicit obedience when 
sjie issued a command or hinted a wish to 
Montgarnier. He had often told her how 
dearly he loved her, and, as she never rebuked 
him, he imagined she loved him in return ; 
and so thought Geraldine, though the idea of 
marriage never disturbed her tranquillity, for 
she never gave it a thought. Happy would 
it have been for Montgarnier — at least he then 
thought so, if Geraldine had never seen the 
graceful Fitzroy. He was a stranger from 
England, and was introduced to the house of 
the friends with whom she resided. Fitzroy 
was chdrmcd with her beauty — his imagination 



was fascinated by the playful Sidlies of her 
wit — her ingenious simplicity and noble frank- 
ness won his esteem while the proof of sensi- 
bility and tenderness wliich appeared through 
all her giddiness, completed her conquest 
over his heart. He devoted himself entirely 
to her ; and now, Geraldine in reality l^vcd, 
and with love came reflection. She felt she 
must be miserable, if deprived of Fitzroy's 
aflection ; and this conviction led her to 
review her own conduct towards Montgaraier. 

*I fear,' sighed Geraldine, *he loves me 
too well ; and must I make him unhappy ? I, 
for whom he would make any sacrifice, to 
whom he has given so many proofs of attach- 
ment ! Till now, r never imagined I^ could 
love any one better than my cousin ; yet I 
knew not my own heart when I periuitted him 
to talk to me of love. I could now never be 
happy in marriage with him. I will give him 
my full confidence ; he is generous and 
amiable ; he will pity, he will resign, but he 
will'not condemn me !' 

Montgarnier had kept aloof from the time 
he perceived Fitzroy's love fo: GcraWine, 
and the latter, absorbed in her own passion, 
had scarcely noticed the youth. In pursuance 
of her resolution, Geraldine sought an inter- 
view with her cousin, and with her usual 
frankness, proposed to speak, though not with- 
out extreme pain, of the state of her feelings. 

•Say nothing, lovely Geraldine,' interrupted 
the generous youth, • T know all you would 
utter. It was but the affection of a sister 
that you felt for mc. I am ni)t worthy to 
as|)ire to the hand of Geraldine, but I may 
still love her as a sister, still reverence her as 
the loveliest of her sex.' Be happy with Fitz- ,! 
roy ; and remember, when at a disumce, that; 
Montgarnicr's fervent* prayers are oft'ercd 
for the felicity of both!' Geraldine^mcltcd 
into tears, and left the noble boy with feelings 
of deep respect. 

• It was a few days previous to that appointed 
for her bridal, that Geraldine again met Mont-' 
gamier by accident, and wns listening to hib- 
reiterated and respectful wishes for her hap- 
piness, with softened feelings and a moistened! 
eye. Geraldine was happier for this mcetinjj, i 



for it assured her that he would endeavor to 
conquer his youthful attachment, and, in ti^ne, 
regard her merely as a friend. But one had 
witnessed that interview, on whose mind it 
made a deeply painful impression. Fitzroy 
had wandered out in search of Geraldine, 
and saw her in a retired walk, conversing 
with Montgarnier ; he saw she was weeping, 
but heard not their discourse ;. he turned, 
and left the spot ; but the idea that the youth 
might have been a lover, perhaps a favored 
one, haunted his fancy. Yet when he again 
met his beautiful Geraldine, her ingenious 
smile and f.iscinating gaiety restored peace to 
his bosom. 

^It is all folly,' said he, as he dismissed 
the last throb ofj€i,alous feeling from his heart ; 
■*• is she not wholly mine, an'd is she not 
irresistibly lovely .'" 

The bridal day arrived, and the slightly 
pensive thought, and beautiful modesty, which 
displaced the smiles and dimples on the cheek 
of Geraldine, rendered her more than usually 
charming; and Fitzroy was at the summit of 
happiness. It was decided that they were to 
sail the day uflcr their union to England, as 
affairs of importance urged his return to his 
own country ; and Geraldine willingly consent- 
ed to quit her native land, and the scenes of 
her childhood, happy in the love of one being, 
who was now the whole world to her. 

The marriage ceremony was over — festive 
gaiety reigned throughout the mansion, when 
suddenly Fitzroy missed his bride from among 
the lovt'ly groups that had surrounded her ; 
and thinking she had strayed into the garden 
to avoid the bustle of the scene, he sought 
her there, and having wandered to its fariher- 
est extremity, he beheld Geraldine leaning 
against a tree ; her fair hands were crossed 
over her brow ; beside her stood a youth — it 
was Montgarnier! Presently Geraldine turn- 
ed, as if to depart. Fitzroy maddened by 
jealous agony, rushed franticly forward. 
Montgarnier pcrccivinj; his ap|/roach, stood 
calmly awaitins liini. Tlie sight of Fitzroy's 
infuriated ( oiuilcnancc and gestures look 
from Geraldine the power of utterance. Fiiz^ 
roy cast ou her a look of rage aud contempt. 
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Hud with franlic violence, bade MuiUgarnier 
prepare to meet him, to decide the fate of 
one of them. 

* Insolent stripling/ he furiouslj' exclaimed, 

* thus on my bridal day, tO' dare my ven- 
geance !' 

* Fitrroy,* answered Moutgarnter, * I %vill 
never raise my hand against the 4iU8band of 
CicnUdine.' 

* Her hwband P madly repeated Fitzroy, 

* 1 disclaim the tiile. Here we part forever ! 
Madam, I giro you back yocur worthless vows. 
1 claim my own. What is an idle ceremony 
which your heart disavows ? Henceforward 
we are strangers.* 

* Hear but a moment,* she faintly uttered ; 
but Fitzroy scorned to listen. 

He again repeated his challenge to Mont- 
4:iniier, which was by the latter calmly, and 
with firmness, declined. 

Stung with madness, Fitzroy rushed from 
the giirden ; and Geraldine, in a state of mind 
which beggars description, reached the house, 
and gained the privacy of her own apartment. 
To one friend only did the forsaken bride 
connnunicate her anguish, and its cause ; to 
all others, sudden indisposition %va8 alleged 
as an excuse for her absence. To this dear 
friend the protectress of her youth, slie con- 
fessed she met Montgarnier by appointment, 
to give and receive a last farewell ; that 
in parting with him, she felt as if bidding adieu 
to a dear and only brotherf-^md that Mont- 
garnier claimed from her only a sister's love. 

This was the first affliction Geraldine had 
ever known. Her agony at the mistake, and 
consequent conduct of Fitzroy, nearly depri- 
ved her of her senses. Her fears for ^is 
safety, and for that of Montgarnier, completed 
her misery. 

After some hours of suspense, ainote came 
from Montgarnier. He bade her be under no 
apprehension, for he would never meet Fitz- 
roy with hostile views ; that he had sought 
Fitzroy on board the ship which was to con- 
vey him to Englaml, but he refused to see him, 
or to listen to an explanation, unless Mont- 
garnier would first accept his challenge. • 

A sudden tliouglit durtcd across Geraldinu'ts 
mind, and in all probability, saved her from 
distraction. It was to follow Fitzroy, nay, 
to sail in the same ship with him, and keep 
him in ignorance of her being near him. 

* When arrived in England,' argued Geral- 
dine, * I sliall be enabled 'to convince him of 
my truth and his injustice. I owe him some 
expiation for the misery he now feels. Mont- 
g:irnicr, the Uind, the noble Mont^nrnicr, 
will uid my cnlorjirlsf:. 

To ilic fears which her friends expressed 
fur lier safety and comfort, she only answered; 

* Hcivcu will protect inc ; it is wy duly.. 
Tlic IidIIl^I bonds have nnilnd m^j — fate tiiily 
can work our M'paration. 



An agreement was privately made with the 
captain of the siiip, wlmse sailing was delayed 
a day longer. In the darkness of night, 
Geraldine went on iioard, taking with her 
only one female servant, and bade adieu to 
her native land with a heart vibrating between 
hope and fear. Fitzroy, secluded in his 
cabin, a prey to all the tortures of jealous 
love, little susfiected that his wife was so near 
him. On his asking who his neighbor was, 
the ciiptaiu informed him that the cabin was 
engaged by an invalid lady, who seldom came 
on deck. 

Geraldine h^ often heard Fitzroy mention 
an aunt he had in Bngland. To her Ger^dine 
determined to go, and engage her to assist 
her in proving to Fitzroy her innocence,, and 
her unbounded love. She determined to 
keep him in ignorance of her being in England, 
and when time had blunted the keenness of 
his resentment, she would reveal herself, and 
expliyn all. 

* He who could doubt me,' she said to 
herself, • deserves to sufTer some suspense.' 
Fitzroy's curiosity was a little excited by the 
mystery which eiweloped the • invalid lady.' 
He never saw her except by catcliing an 
accidental glimpse as she went on deck when 
he had retired to his cabin, and then she 
was so closely enveloped in her mourning 
dress, that he could not distinguish Jier 
figure ©r countenance. 

On their arrival, he went to the house of 
his aunt, Mrs. Wallingford. As he entered, 
he encountered a female leaving the house, 
whom he thought he recognised as his invalid 
fellow passenger. After the first joyful meet- 
ing was over, he inquired of his aunt conc^n- 
ing her. She told him the lady was a stnm- 
ger, had called on business, and would 
probably take up her abode at her house for a 
short time ; that she was in affliction, and 
wished to be perfectly retired. 

So far, Geraldine's plan succeeded even 
beyond her expectations. She had hastened 
to Mrs. Wallingford immediately on her 
arrival, and engaged the good lady entirely 
in her interest. 

Mrs. Wallingford had drawn from him an 
avowal of his marriage, and the events which 
followed. She assured him that Geraldine 
might have listened in tears to the farewell of 
her young lover, and even ilu*own liersell 
into his arms at parting, and still be free 
from any feeling more tender than the rela- 
tionship between them warranted. In short, 
she convinced him that he nii^ht have been 
mistaken^ and certainly had been rash. 

Fitzroy dctcruiiued to roiurn to America, 
and listen to the viiulication he now.bcgan to re- 
pent not having listened to before, to hear his? 
doom from Geraldine's lips, and to live near 
her. Thisj rc:?nlulion he innnedialcly connnu- 
iiicaicd to hit* aunt, who ay prouiptly made ii 



known to Geraldiue. Fitzroy was suddenly 
seized with a violent fever, which prevented 
his departure, and wore a threatening aspect. 
In the threatening paroxysm of his delirium, 
he raved for Geraldine, who at the moment 
was bedding over Kiln with all the agonizing 
solicitude of affection. At length his recol- 
lection returned, and again Geraldine became 
invisible. Once, when he slept, she stole to 
his pillow to gaze on his pale cheek and 
marble bro%v. Suddenly he awoke and Geral^ 
dine glMed away. His faney dwek on the 
receding figure, and he inquired what beau- 
tiful visitant watched his slumbers. His aunt 
tried to evade his inquiries, but Fitzroy «tlf 
dwelt on the vision he had seen. • It wears,' 
said he, ' the figure of my own desened lore.* 
As Fitzroy's health returned, his desire to 
revisit America acquired new foiice. 

* I will no longer delay,' said he to bis kind 
friend ; * I feel a conviction that my wife is 
innocent — that she still loves me. Let me 
hasten to expjnte my crime, and if i)os8iblCf 
alone to her for my cniel desertion.' ' Waii 
only one week,' returned she, *and if you 
still persist in your resolution, I promise to 
be the companion of your voyage ; nay, even* 
my secluded guest, the visitant of your dick 
couch, shall accompany us.' 

Fitzrojj started ; • tell me,' he exclaimed, 
* who is this mysterious being. Her face I 
could not see, but her figure, her step, her 
floating hair— can tliere be two such forms ? 
OAen I imagined, during my illness, that the 
soil voice of Geraldine addressed me.- It 
was a strange delusion !' 

* If you .look into the gnriJlen,' said his 
venerable friend, * you will again see your 
ftllov) passenger. She is walking there.' 

Fitzroy looked. The lady was no longer 
enveloped in her impervious covering, but 
her sylph-like form, the same he had seen 
in his chamber, appeared in all its sym- 
metry. The dark golden ringlets were un- 
confined, and all except the pensive, meas- 
ured step, reminded him of Geraldine. She 
turned, and Fitzroy sunk almost fainting on 
his scat. 

* It irs herself /'he wildly exclaimed—* my 
own deserted wife !' 

Brief and rapturous were the explanations 
that followed ; Geraldine was clasped in 
the arms of her repentant lover. — Both had 
sufiered severely ; but now miUual confi- 
dence succeeded to jealousy and suspense. 
Generous pity and sincere respect filled his 
heart towards tlie high minded youth who 
had proved himself so worthy to be the 
friend of his beloved compatHon. 

* Alas ! my Geraldine,' lie said, * McyHgar- 
uior sulfered severely enough in loving you, 
and to those suflerings I added scorn and 
reviliugK. Had it not been for his noble 
Inrbearaucc. Ishouhl not thus have held thpc. 
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* Ah! (>ut for Am, 'answered she, * Icotild 
not have followed yon, and thne have made 

MT BXPIATIOK.' 

I^rom Um LadiM Companioo. 

Scenes at WatklngtMi* 

' Comb, AHce, you have been gaeing hito 
tliat tree long enough to have coui^ted its 
leaves. See, your carriage is waiting. Where 
shall we drive this afternoon ? You will say 
to the banks of the ^nacosta for a romantic 
ramble— I say to the CapitoKgrounds, to mix 
in the throng of Washington fashionables and 
their lions. I anf your guest, you know, and 
therefore must have my will ;* and as she 
spoke Isabel Warnham playfully placed the 
simple straw bonnet upon Alice*s fair locks, 
and casting a fHrewell glance at the drawing- 
room mirror, followed her friend to the car- 
riage. As the glittering vehicle stopped af 
one of the gales of the beautiful grounds 
which surround the Capitol, and which, with 
good taste, the citizens have chosen for an 
evening promenade, several gentlemen were 
seen hastily advancing to assist the ladies in 
alighting,, and to attend them during their 
walk. Alice Meriton was the heiress of a 
fine estate oear the city of Washington, upon 
which she resided with her mother. A pretty 
delicate creature, surrounded by attached 
slaves, she had never experienced any very 
strenuous opposition to her most fanciful 
desires ; and as she had been educated in the 
convent at Georgetown, she had, like many 
of the young girls in the vicinity, acquired 
an attachment to the Catholic religion, and 
all its picturesque observances so captivating 
to a young and romantic mind. Novels or 
books of devotion formed her only library, 
and the constant perusal of these had induced 
a retiring and romantic disposition, which 
rendered the homage paid to her wealth an 
annoyance, rather than" a pleasure tp her. 
Isabel was from one oY the northern states, 
and consequently a different creature, she 
was pooiv^pnd, although beautiful, she had 
early be^^taughl the importance of useful 
and ornamental accomplishments, and indeed, 
perceiving with the peculiar tact of our north- 
ern damsels, that a graceful manner and Pari- 
sian bonnet were the sum total of the beauty 
of many a belle; she had adopted both, and 
at home was the charm of a ch*cle of admiring 
friends, who had persuaded her to accept a 
warm invitation froni her early friend, Alice, 
to pass a month with her, and, as they secretly 
hoped, to dazzle the heterogeneous world of 
the metropolis. After they had chatted with 
their acquaintances, paused to admire the 
sunset view of the widely exten<lcd city be- 
neath their feet ; the majestic Potomac ; the 
wooded hills which rise bchirid thc*city, and 
near them x\w noble OapUol with its proud 
porticoes and sweeping terraces, tbey re -en- 



tered the carriage to return to Meriton Hall, 
leaving two or three of their most assiduous 
beaux bowing at the gate. 

• One, who wore the uniform of the Marine 
corps, bujrst4into a laugh, and exclaimed — 

Well, p^ank, how did yon like the heiress ?' 

• Oh charming ! So witty, so sensible, so 
elegant I* 

' Oh ! such a good joke !' cried the Lieut- 
enant, laughing again. * I meant to have let 
you alone until after tlie ball, but I cannot 
keep it to myself.' 

*What charming joke is this, Manton? 
Pray enlighten me.' 

• Well, Frank, the troth is, the light-haired 
girl is the heiress, and not (he pretty dark 
eyed one to whom I introduced you. I want- 
ed to get imo Miss Meriton's good graces, 
and as I feared the eflfect of your sentimental 
eyes, I put you upon the wrong seent.' 

Charles Manton !' exclaimed the mortified 
dandy, • I thought, you had more friendship 
for me. Here I have wasted an honr upon 
giPl without a sent— -exhausted my most 
brilliant speeches — practised my most stri- 
king attitudes— when I might have attended 

the Becretarjr ^*8 daughter, or, at least, 

pursued my accjuaintartce with Mrs. S , 

who gives such charming parties.* And 
Frank Hidl was walking away, highly of- 
fended at such unkind treatment, when the 
young officer proposed, as a peace-offering, 
to introduce his injured companion to' the 
dashing lady of one of the Auditor's who was 
just alighting from her carriage. 

• Oh, Isabel when will this whiri of gaiety 
cease ?' sighed Alice as she threw off her 
shawl on their return from a party, andfseat 
ed herself at a window in the moonlight. * It 
is almost June, and siiH we must spend oQr 
evenings in a crowded apartment, instead of 
breathing the sweet air of the groves. I wish 
Congress would adjourn aod leave us to our 
quiet life again.' 

• Dear Alice, do you find it so hard to obey 
your mother's wishes, and mix in society 
where yoii are so much courted and admi' 
red ?* said Isabel, rather sadly. 

• I am so weary with dancing !— are you 
not, Isabel r* ♦ * 

• I — I have not danced much lately.' 

• Why do you not? you have always liked 
it more than I.' 

• Because,' replied Isabel proudly ; • no one 
asks me.' 

• Dear Isabel ! and Iba^ been go selflsh, 
so entirely occupied with nfy own vcxSlJons 
or pleasures that I have not noticed it.' 

• You could not avoid it, Alice, you have 
been so much surrounded. At fl^t I was 
noticed as your guest, but now, as I have no 
other claim to distinction than my ownmeritft, 
( yield to those who have.' Is;ibcl was \t\tt\ 

1 — it was plain, and Alice vainly endeavored 



to convince her it was the effect i)f accident— 
of anything which might sooth lier wounded 
vanity ; but Isabel contmued : * And Lieutenant 
Manton introduces me to all the vain cox- 
combs in the room, that he may attend you 
more exclusively. Oh I Alice, and what do 
you think I overheard him say this evetfing 
as I stodd behind hin^ coming from the snp- 
per-room ? • Here James, you are a stranger, 
and want to dance<»I will introduce you to 
Miss Warnham, a pretty nobody, who will 
be thankful for any attention.* * You may 
imagine I did not receive his kniglit very 
graciously, and therefore dai^ced no more.' 

*But Isabel, yon must be mistaken— lie 
could not Inive meant you. Oh, if you knew 
him as %vell as I do— -his sentiments are so 
noble, and he possesses so much refinement^ 
and enters so entirely into all my ideas, and 
is so considerate and attentive to my wislies 1* 

* And loves you so well too. Does he not 
say 80, Alice ?* 

Alice blushed, and fakered — * He does.' 

Isabel was startled. She had spo^ien 
thoughtlessly, for she dreamed not that matters 
were so far advanced ; but as she glanced at 
the. ligitdted contensAices of her friend, sira 
perceived that the doubtful attachment which 
the ambitious young man professed, was more 
than returned by^ the affectionate and confi- 
ding Alice. Isabel said no more, btit kissing 
her friend, she retired to her own apartment, 
convinced -by her knowledge of Alice's char- 
acter, that any attempt^ to undeceive her by 
argimient were superfluous. Beautiful and 
accomplished, the idil of her own circle in a 
small town in Connecticut, Isabel was ill pre- 
pared to contend for distinction with the • ar- 
istocracy' of the South; and, in spile of her 
better reason, felt sensibly the obscurity of 
her situation in the metropolis, and hs Mrs. 
Meriton had taken a whim that Alice and 
Manton should not marry until he had attained 
the rank of captaig iu his cori)s, which might 
not occur within a year, Isabel dcietuiincd to 
return to her native town. 

Judge Lawcourt was a wealthy and childlr^s 
widower, and his niece, Isabel Warnham, a 
poor orphan." Wli;it more natur;d that he 
should make her his heiress ? He did so, 
upon the condition that she should take his 
name, and consider herself, in all respects, 
as his daughter. Her early childhood had 
been passed at boarding-school, a short dis- 
tance fromhini ; and as she hud been intrnsi- 
cd, at her parents' death, to the care of a 
maiden aunt, he had thought little of her 
existence, until after her return from Wiish- 
ington, when, feeling the want of h fcmtile 
companion, he hnrl sougl)t her out to cheer 
his lonely household. The Judge w:ir one of 
the warmest politicians in Connecticut, and 
an active anel valuable friend of the govfxu- 
lucnt ; and when, the following year, he was 
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Hppoiiited a member of Uie United States 
Scnaie, his feWow oiitzena congratulated 
themselves upon (he luster which woidd 
reflect upon them from his hrilhanl talents and 
energetic mind. Isabel was to iiccumpHny 
him, and reioiohig in the prospect of being 
once more near herfriend Alice^ whom she 
supposed was already a bride, she'icheer fully 
consented to return to I he scene of gaiety 
fdtiiough not entirely unforgetful of her former 
disappointment. 

* A. letter from AJiee — how delightful! I 
stip))(f8c to inform me of her marringe :* and 
If?nbel eagerly commenced ihe perusal of the 
folhiwing letter : — 

My niCARKsv frie:^ : To you only can I ex- 
press the agi>ny of my heart. All, all my 
hopes of happiness have (led ! To-day I 
hopeil to have been the bride of one whom 
ii»y heart sii^glcd out from uU who addressed 
me— one, whose soul I pictured to myself as 
ihc counterpart of my own, and whose l>opes 
I blindly thought, were fixed on me alone. 
Rut, all ! dearest Isabel, why did I not see 
him ars yon did ? Worldly, heartless, and 
false! Forgive incifl write hurriedly and 
wikJly. I will strive t6 tell you all. Two 
days ago he was obliged, .by some military 
duty, to leave me for a day. He wrote to me. 
and also to Frank Hiill. But it seems as if 
f;iio hud ordained that he should betray him- 
self to nie, njs well as to you ; for, in his haste, 
he addressed Frank^s letter to me,, and mine, 
1 suppose, to Frank. Isabel, I will transeribe 
h litortilly :-— * Friend in iniquity :. I wjsh you 
would satisfy chat dun o||p tailor A>r me in any 
ivay you can, for I shall get hold of some of 
AIice*s property soon, and I am sure I de- 
serve it, for all my patience and perseverance. 
I am almost run out — credit and all ; bia hope 
to hold out some days longer. You need 
not he concerned about my engagement with 
Miiry Lanner, I have nut taken the trouble 
to break it, to be sure,, but she will see my 
marriage in the paper, and that will be time 
enough. You know she has no father or broth- 
ers to bother me. I always take care of that.' 
* Oh Isabel ! I oannnt be«ir that the world 
should know how base he is» ' I have prom- 
ised him that I will not divulge the cause of 
our separation, and you also, my friend, must 
aid mc to keep it secret. Say I am odd — 
say anything, but that I loved tuch a man. 
lie has gone to a distant station. a. m." 

Isabel wept long and bitterly over her 
friend's touching letter. She mourned that 
she could not be near to console her, or that 
she was not a man to avenge lier. But the 
time approached for her departure, and in the 
bustle of her preparations, which, according 
to her uncle*8 desire and liberal allowance, 
were ma<le on an extensive scale, Isabel 
Flrove to forget her friend's sorrows, in tl>e 
hope of meeting and consoling her. 



* Indeed, Mr. Hall, you must stop a little 
while. I am positively weary promenading 
around these immense rooms, with such a 
variety of splendid dresses and brilliant lights 
around mc. I am sure the I^sident never 
had such an elegant party before.' • 

* My dear young lady,* replied Frank to 
the pretty girl that was leaning on his arm. 
* You may venture to occupy a part of one of 
these inviting sofas, ah hough our tyrant fash- 
ion has ordained that all must stand, walk or 
dance.' 

* Well, now tliat we are so comfortably set- 
tled, tell me the news of the evening. Why 
does Governor Q— — seem so much occu- 
pied with that young lady in white satin and 

^emeralds ? I declare he is -going to waltz 
with her ! and at his age too. Who catt she 
be ?' . 

* It is plain, Miss , that you have been 

absent from the city some time, or you must 
have heard of the charming Miss Lawcourt, 
who is winning all hearts. She is the niece 
of the new Senator from Connecticut, and 
heiress of his immense wealth.' 

* So it appears. What a crowd of admirers 
she has around her. Quite the ton I declare. 
And Judge Lawcourt is a wirfbwer, I believe,* 
said tl>e youpg lady, rising to obtain another 
glance at {}\e new arrivals. * Ah, there is 
Mrs. Meriton,' site continued ; * once more 
in the gay world. What could have induced 
her pretty daughter, Alice, to have joined the 
Sisters of Charity ? and just at the meeting of 
Congress, when every one anticipated such a 
g.ny season.' 

Frank Hall let his glove fall, and sought for 
it wirtle the Jady ran on. * By-the-by, Mr. 
Hall, you ought to know something about 
iIku affair, you were intimate with Captain 
Manton, when Alice so strangely changed her 
mind aboiu marrying, and then undertook to 
devote her life (o teaching orphans, and dis- 
guised her fair face beneath the horrid hood 
of the Sisters, and her graceful form in their 
clum.sy cloth dress.' 

* She was always very odd and romantic,' 
murmured Frank. 

* Ah, true. And I hear that Captain Man- 
itmshas returned to Washington.' 

* He arrived this morning. I have not yet 
seen him, but expect him* to meet me here 
to-night. I see him seeking for me in the 
crowd. Excuse me if I leave you. Your 
brother is approaching.' 

Frank made his way impatie'ntly through 
the brilliant throng towards his friend, whom 
lie found gazing in astonishment at their old 
acquaintance, Isabel, whom he perceived sur- 
rounded^ by the proudest of the nation, 
conversing wiih members of the foreign 
legations in their native languages, and heard. 



from ihne to time, exclamations of — * how 

charming,'—* so much wit,'—' and such tJistPjj Isabel bccanv<^eyerxdaj niorc assiduous. 



in dress ;' for now none of Isabel's Dttrac" 
tions were uuobserved. 

After the first greeting had passed between 
the young men, Manton exclainoed : ' Pray« 
Frank, what does this mean ? I fear I have 
made a Md mistake. When I Arst entered 
the room I saw Miss Wai^am leaning upoa 
the arm of an elderly gentleman, and, a» I 
wa8 4n*haste to be presented to tlie elegant 
Miss Laweourtt of whom I have heard m> 
much to-day, I passed her, rather rudely, I 
confess, with a sliglit bow. Now I see her, 
apparently, the star of the erening. Explain 
to me this riddle.' 

Frank related the eause of this change, 
which appeared to his auditor perfectly natu- 
ral and satisfactory, and all his anxiety was 
now directed to repair his negligence^ ' But 
Captain, do you think she knows anything 
•bout Alice's aff*air ?' 

* Nothing, I assure you. Alice determined 
to keep it secret for her own sake, aud no 
one suspects a word.' 

Thus encouraged, they approached to ren- 
der homage to the belle. Isabel was too 
sensible to attribute the admiration which she 
exciteifto her own charms alone, for she was 
aw;>re that she had changed very little since 
her first appearance in the same scenes ; but 
the daily increasing distinction conferred 
upon her, through her uncle's infiuence, was 
momentarily pleasing, and slie derived much 
amusement from the study of character now 
opened to her. Alice's deieripination to for- 
sake a world for which she found herself 
unfitted by the severe trial to which her gentle 
spirit had been brought, wab a bitter disap- 
pointment to Isabel ; and the taore she 
reflected upon her fate, the more she became 
possessed with a desire to avenge her hijuries. 
Isabel visited her friend constantly iu ber 
retreat, and was almost vexed with the appa- 
rent composure with which Alice, now Sister 
Clementina, fulfilled ' the arduous duties 
shared by the noble-minded sisterhood, 
cheered by heartfelt devotion to their mind- 
enthralling religion.* Among all her foriuer 
acquaintances, Isabel looked round with the 
most interest for the obscure artist, Henry 
Shirley, who had formerly been constantly at 
hand to relieve her from an unpleasant situa- 
tion, or attend her in a crowd. Now slie saw 
him but rarely— occasionally, while in tlie 
Senate gallery listening to Judge Jjawcourt's 
eloquent speeches, she could perceive his dark 
eyes fixed upon her from the opposite side ; 
or, upon returning from a ride, find a bouquei 
for the evening party, with his card, ; but at 
the scene of gaiety her eye roved in vain to 
distinguish his graceful form, or if tliey did 
by chance meet, he scarcely addressed her, 
unless shff invited him to her side. In the 
meanwhile Captain Manton's attentions to 

If 
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she joined the ladies of her circle in their 
favorite lounge ut the fashionable dry-good 
shops of the r.itj, he was nenr to turn over 
the laces, or decide upon the color of her 
next dress. Ifa slight fall of snow set the 
lYashington world on runners, his w~as the only 
eetAblishment rich enough in bells to make a 
jingle fit for a Nonlieru ear ; and his fleet 
ponies were first at her door. And Isabel — 
could she have forgotten the past? Isabel 
always received him with a smile, listened to 
his glowing words with a varying blush — and 
in short, it was soon made known that she 
had consented to bestow her exF>ectcd thou- 
sands and her own charming self, upon the 
- handsome Captain Manton. 

' How very soon ! only a few weeks since 
Rhe arrived ; and the first offer I understand/ 
*■ How could the Judge allow it ?' Thus 
spoke the world while the wedding arrange- 
ments were rooking, and the day speedily 
arrived. Isabel decided upon inviting a large 
number of guests, and the bride*s will was law. 
Young Captain Manton was in Ecstasy at his 
success ; and Frank Hall declared, in a tune 
of vexation, that if a man were handsome he 
needed no other qualification to marry Donn^ 
Maria herself.. Judge Lawcourt^s spacious 
apartments were filled with guests, the 'Rev- 
erend Mr. — had arrived, the groom, in a 
dazzling new uniform, awaited the appear- 
ance of the bride. She comes at length, 
»mpky attired in muslin, and takes her place 
ai the end of the room. The Clergyman np- 
proaebed to commence the ceremony, when 
Isabel begged him to delay a few minatea, 
itbile she explained some circumstances to 
lier friends, of which they were ignorant. 

* I believe you will all agree with me,* said 
she, ' that when a foul wrong is done in pri- 
vate, and the perpetrator of it enjoys the favor 
ol* ifae public, to the exclusion of more bonor- 



attachment to me arises from no purer 
motives ; and thus I publicly reject him. 
Can you deny these things. Sir ?' she added, 
turning proudly to the agitated Captain 
Manton. 

He strove some minutes to speak, but con- 
science struck, and perceiving the uselessness 
of a weak defence, he covered his face and 
rushed from the room. That evening the 
eccentric Isabel was married to her unpre- 
suming lover, Henry Shirley, to whom she 
had been secretly engaged. The marriage 
preparations, she, with his and her uncle's 
consent, hud allowed to go on in the name of 
Captain Manton, in order, as she said, * to 
punish him for his dastardly and cruel 
conduct.' 

Captain Manton was never again seen in 
Wastiiington, having been privately advised to 
resign his commission in the Marine corps 
Sister Clementina has regularly renewed her 
|.vows every year, resisting all Isabel's entreat- 
ies to return to the world ; and, while actively 
performing her charitable duties, has received 
that ' peace of mind,* which the world had 
failed to bestow. " * S. C. S. 



able persona, that it is a great injustice. I 
iiavc^ Jottg known such a case, and have been, 
uatil lately, under a promise to keep it 
secret. Now, with my unele's permission, I 
wiU divulge it as a punishment to the guilty. 
Tbis young man,' pointing to the bewildered 
groom, * bears a good character among you. 
Some years ago he declared an attachment to 
a poor orphan without any intention ofcarry- 
Aiig it beyond a jest ; and boasted that he had 
takeo care to ascertain that she had no father 
or brotliers to trouble him, when he sliould 
choose to undeceive her ! She is now dying. 
During tbis engagement, when he found him- 
self on the point of ruin from dissipation, he 
formed another with a young lady of fortune 
in order to pay his debts with her property 
after his- marriage. She accidentally discov- 
ered his iatention and dismissed him ; but, 
from mistaken delicacy, kept the cause of 
tlieir separation a secret. I have also good 
reason to know that bis suddenly professed 
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liOiterings of Travel. 

BT N. p. WILLIS. 
THE STREETS OF LONDON. « 



Early moralng rambles— people abroad at that liowr— 
shabby-geuteel eating-houses at the West End— their fre- 
quenters~lb« region of French and Italian exiles— second 
hand fasbkmable finary shops— the squalid misery of the 
inbabitaots between the town and city— the Strand, tlie 
main artery of the world. 

It has been said * that few men know Aou^ to 
take a walk.* In London it requires some 
experience to know where to take a walk. 
The taste of the perambulator, the hour of 
the day, and the season of the year, would 
each affect materially the decision of the 
question. 

If you are up early— I mean early for 
London— say ten o'clock— we would start 
(ron your hotel in Bond-streeC, and hastening 
through Regent-street and the Quadrapt, 
(deserts at that hour,) strike into the zigzag 
of •thronged alleys, cutting traversely from 
Coventry-street to Goyent-garden. The hor- 
ses on the cab-stand in the Hay-market, ' are 
at tbis hour asleep.* The late sitp^r-eaters 
at Dubourg*s and the Cajk de L^ Europe were 
the last infliction upon their galled withers, 
and while dissipation slumbers they may find 
an hour to bang their heads upon the bit, and 
forget gall and spavin in the sunshiny drows'd 
of morning. The cab-man, too, nods on bis 
perch outside, careless of the custom of 
L* them as pays only tlieir fare,* and quite sure 
not to get * a gemroan to drive* at that unsea- 
sonable hour. The * waterman* — (called a 
tro/erman, as he will tell ^ou, * because he 



gives hay to the *orses') — cleans against the 
gas lamp at the corner, looking with the va- 
cant indifference of habit at the splendid 
coach with its four blood bays just starting 
from the Brighton coach-office in the Cres- 
cent. The side-walk of Coventry-street, 
usually radiant with the flaunting dresses of 
the frail and vicious, is now sober with the 
dull habiliments of the early stirring and the 
poor. The town — (for this is town, not city) 
— beats its mora honest pulse. Industry alone 
is abroad. 

Rupert-street on the left is tl>e haunt of 
shabby-genteel poverty. To its low-doored 
chop-houses steal after dusk the more needy 
loungers of Regent-street, and in confined and 
greasy, but separate and exclusive boxes, they 
eat their mutton-shop and potato, unseen of 
I heir gayer acquaintances. Here comes the 
half-pay ofiicer, whose hulf-pay is halved or 
quartered with wife and children, to drink his 
solitary half pint of sherry, and over a niggar 
portion of soup and vegetables, recall, as well 
as be may in imagination, the gay dinners at 
mess, and the companions now grown cold— 
in ;death or worldliness ! Here comes the 
sharper oiit of luck, the debtor newly out of 
grison. And here comes many a * ghy 
fellow about town,* who will dine to-morrow, 
or may have dined yesterday, at a table of un- 
sparing luxury, but who now turns up Rupert- 
street at seven, cursii>g the mischance that 
draws upon his own slender pocket for the 
dinner of to-day. Here are found the watch- 
ful host and the suspicious waiter — the closely-' 
measured wine, and tiie more closely-meas- 
ured attention— the silent and shrinking 
company, the close-drawn curtain, the 
suppressed call for the bill, the lingering at 
the table of those who value the retreat and 
the shelter to recover from the embarrassing 
recognition and the objectless saunter through 
the streets. The ruin, the distress, the de- 
spair, tlmr wait so closely upon the heels of 
fashion, pass here with their victims. It is 
the last step within the bounds of respectabil- 
ity. They still live • at the West End,' while 
they dine in Rupert-street. They may still 
linger in the Park, or stroll in Bond- street till 
their better-fledged friends flit to dinner at the 
clubs, and within a 8tone*s throw of the luxu- 
rious tables and the gay mirth they so bitterly 
remember, sit Jown to an ill-dressed meal, 
and satisfy the calls of hunger in silence. Ah, 
the outskirts of the bright places in life are 
darker for the light that shines so near them ! 
How much sweeter is the coarsest meal 
shared with the savage in the wilderness, 
than the comparative comfort of cooked meats 
and wine in a neighborhood like this ! 

Come through this narrow lane into Lei- 
cester Square. You cross here the first limit 
of the fashionable quarter. The Sabloniere 
Hotel is in this square, but youjo^ay not give 
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it as } our address unless you are a foreigner. 
Tliere is llie home of ihat most miserable fisli 
out of water — a Frenchman in Londoir. A 



bad French hotel, and two or three execrable: "tialf for yens, has re-soUl you for Iwo-and- 



ifi humility for an author to sec what he can 
be bought for in Cranboume Alley. Some 
* gentle reader,' who has paid a guinea and a- 



French restaurants, make this spot of the 
metropolis the most habitable to the exiled 
habitue of the Palais Royal. Here he g;ets a 
mocking imitation of what, in any possible 
degree, is better than the sacre hifttkj or the 
half-raw mutton-chop and barbarous boiled 
potato ! Here he comes fbrlh, if the s«n 
shine perchance for one hour at noon, and 
paces up and down on the side-walk trying lo 
get the better of his bile and his bad breakfast. 
Here waits for him at three (he shabby, but 
most expensive Ttmi$t cab, hired by the day 
for as much as would support him a month 
in Paris. And here prowl about in search of 
his frogg«d coat and his inexperience, those 
unfortunate daughters of sin who are too far 
reiiuced in health and beauty to attract notice 
from their own more difficult and more liberal 
countrymen. Leicester Square is the place 
for conjurors, bird-fanciers, showmen, and 
generally for every foreign novelty in the line 
of nostrums and .marvels. If there is a 
dwarfin London, or a child with two hc:ids, 
or a learned pig, you will see one or all in that 
building, so radiant with placards, and so 
thronged with beggars. 

Come on through Cranboume Alley. Old 
clothes, second-hand stays, idem shawls, 
capes, collars and ladies articles of ornamental 
.wear generally ; cheap straw bonnets, old 
books, gingerbread and stationary ! Look at 
this once-expensive and finely-worked muslin 
cape! "What fair shoulders did it adorn 
when these dingy flowers were new — ^wheu 
this fine lace-edging bounded some heaving 
bosom perhaps like frot^l-work on the edge of 
a snow-drift. It has been the .property of 
some minion of elegance and wcaUh, vicious 
or virtuous, and by what hard necessity came 
it here? Ten to one, could it spo«k, its 
history would keep us standing at this shop 
window, indifferent alike to the curious glan- 
ces of these passing damsels and the gentle 
eloquence of the Jew on the other side, who 
pays us the unflattering compliment of sug 
gesting ?in improvement in our toilette by the 
purchase of the half-worn habiliments he 
exposes. I like Cranboume Alley, becauf?e 
it reminds me of Venice. The half-dnylight 
between the high and overhanging roofs, the 
just audible hum of voices and occupation 
from the diflcrent shops, the shuflling of hasty 
feet over the smooth fl.igs, and particularly 
the absence of horses and wheels, make it 
(in all but the damp air and the softer speech) a 
fair resemblance to those close passages in the 
rear of the canals between St. Mark*s and the 
Rialto. Tlicn I like studying apawnbroker*s 
window, and I like ferreting in the oM book- 
stalhs that abound here. It is a good lesson 



sixpence. For three shillings you may have 
the three volumes, • as good as new,' and tlie 
shopman, by his civility, pleased to be rid of 
it on these terms. If you will console yourself, 
however, buy Milton for onc-and-sixpenee, 
and credit your vanity with the ei^Ueen pence 
of the remainder. 

The labyrinth of alleys between this and 
Govent-garden are redolent of poverty and 
pot-house. In crossing St. Martin's Lane, 
life appears to have become suddenly a 
struggle and a calamity. Turbtrfent and dirty 
women are everywhere visible through the 
open windows, the half-naked children at the 
doors look already care-worn and incapable 
of a smile, and the men throng the gin shops, 
blonted, surly and repulsive. Hurry througit 
this leprous spot in the vast bo<ly of Loudon,- 
and let us emerge in the Strand. 

You would think London Strand the main 
artery of the world. I suppose there is no 
thoroughfare on the face of the earth where 
the strcaai of hu^nan life runs with a tide so 
overwhelming. In any other •street in the 
worl(J you catch the eye of the passer-by. In 
the Strand, no man sees another except a« a 
solid, body, whose contact is to' be avoided. 
You arfe safe nowhere on the pavement with- 
oat all vigilance of your senses. Omnibuses 
and cabs, drays, carriages, wheelbarrows and 
porters beset the street. Newspaper hawk- 
ers, pickpockets, shop-boys, coal-heavers and 
perpetual and selfish crowd dispute the 
side-walk. If you venture to look at a print 
in a sbop-wiiTdow, you arrest the tide of 
passengers, who immediately walk over you ; 
and, if you slop to speak with a friend, who 
by chance has run his nose against yours 
rather than another man's, you impede the 
way. and. are made to understand it by the 
force of jostling. If you would get itrto an 
omnibus you arc quarreled fof by hMf-a 
dozen who catch your eye at once, and after 
using all yoiir physical strength and most of 
your discrimination, you arc most probably 
embarked in the wrong one, and are goin^ m 
ten mttes the hour to Blackwall. when you are 
bound to Islington. A Londoner passes hig 
life in learning the most adroit mode of 
threadhog a crowd, and escaping compulsory 
journeys in cabs and omnibuses ; and dine 
with any man in that meiroporis from twenty- 
five lo sixty years of age, and he will entertain 
yon from the soup to the Curacoa with his 
hafr-breadth escapes and diflicuUics with cabs 
and coach-drivers. 
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Early Frntallty. 

Iiv early cli^itttood yoa lay the foundation of 
poverty or riches, in the habits yon give your 
children. Teach them to save every thing ; 
not for their own use for tliBt would miike 
them selflsh^^but for sojnt n^e.-— Tench them 
to share everytbrog with their playmates; bnt 
never allow them to destroy any thing. I once 
visited a family where tlie most exact econo- 
my was observed ; yet nothing was mean or 
uncomfortable. ^It is the character of tme 
economy to be as comfortable with a little as 
others are with much. In this family, when 
the father brought home a package, the older 
children would of their own accord, put away 
the paper and twine neatly instead of throwing 
them in the fire ; or tearing thenn to pieces. 
If the little ones wanted a piece of twine to 
spin a top, there it was in readiness, and when 
they threw it upon the fibor, the older chitdreo 
had no needjto be told to put it again id \\» 
place. 



PoTiniir. — AnKngUsh punster being nWkcd 
<Tliy thchcsl poets were obliged to write pro^e, 
answered, * Because poetry \^ proife-scrihed.^ 



Judge Marsliaiys respect for ftae 
Female Sex* 

Tax following is an extract from Jadgr 
Story*s Eulogy n|)on his cliarticter; vhicb 
was one of the noblest that ever adorned our 
country.— PA i7a</fifpAta Gazette. 

* May I be permitted also in this presence t« 
allude to another trait in his character, wMeb 
lets us at once into iheiiutfDSt recesse«of his 
feelings with anunerriDg certainty. I allu^ to 
the high value in which he held the female «es, 
as the friends, the companions, and tlie equals 
of man— I do not here mean to refer lo tke 
courtesy and delicate kindness with which be 
was accustomed to treat the sex, bnt rattier 
to the unaffected respect with whieti he spoke 
of their accomplishments, their talents, their 
virtues and their excellencies, the seoffs bnd 
jeers of the morose, the bitter taunts of the 
satirist, and the lighter ridicule of \hf^ ^ty, 
so profusely, and often so ungener«His1y 
poured out upon the transient follies and 
fashions, found no sympathy in his bosom. He 
was still farther above the common place 
flatteries, by which frivolity seeks to admin?^ 
ter aliment to personal vanity, or vice to make 
its approaches for baser purposes. H« ^dkt 
to the sex when present, as he ^fte of 
them when absent, in language of jUst appeal 
to iheh" understandings, their tastes, an<t 
their duties. He paid a voluntary homage to 
tlieir genius, and to the beautiful productions 
of it, which now adorn almost cr6i*f ftrtineh 
of literature and learning. He read tntftr pro- 
ductions with a glowing gral^nd*. He lond- 
ly proclaimed their merits, and vW4ic«ted on 
all occasions their clainw to the Highest 
diPiincTion. And lie dfd not hesitate to 
assign to the great female authdrsof our day. 
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"Q TaiYk not inferior to tluit of the most gifted 
Qiii] polished' of the other sex. Btn ttbove all, 
lie delighted to dwell upon the nxlmirablc adap- 
tation of their minds, and sensihiltties, anci 
afieGtions, to the exalted duties assigned'to 
them by Providence. Their superior purity, 
their singleiiess of heftrt, their exquimte 
|)crceptiou of moral and religious sentiment, 
their maternal devotedness, their tmcom- 
pldining sacrificesj their fearlessness in diity 
buoyancy in hope, their coitrage in despair, 
their love, "which triumphs most when most 
pres^sed by dangers and didicuUies, which 
*«vatches by the couch of sickness and smooths 
the bed of death ; and smiles even in the ago- 
nies of its own suflferings^hese were the fa- 
vorite^topics of- his confidential conversation, 
and on these he expatiated with an enthusiasm 
which stiowed them to be present in his daily 
tneditations.^ 

Cbdrch Mosic— Some mischievous wag 
tiuving greased the spectacles of a clerk of 
tbo church, the lauer, on attempting to give 
out the hymn, imagining that his eye-sight 
was failing liim^ exclaimed witli his usual 
twang : 

* My eyes arc blind, I cannot sec.* 

TThe people mistaking this for a part of the 
hymn began immediately to sing il ; where- 
upon the derk,. wisliing to correct them, 
continued : 

I cannot see at all.* 

Wluch being also suug, ho drawled out with 
somewhat less monotony : 

* Indeed my eyes are very blind.* 
Tliis being song, too, the clerk out of all 
patience, exclaimed : 

' Tbe devirs in you aU.' 
As this appeared to rhyme very well, the 
dingers finished the stanza : 

* My eyes are blind, I cannot see, 

* 1 cannot tee at all ; 

* Indeed my eyes are very bllod, 

The d— rs ia you alL* 



fellow men. One says the world of mankind 
is gooH enough— as good as need to be ; he 
hap been particular in picking his road through 
the world ; another is continually, growling 
and grumbling— says the world is a bad one — 
that every body \s dishonest and not to be 
trusted ; this character seeks, in his travels, 
the mud holes and rough places in the road, 
and of course when he seeks them he finds 
them — Perhaps the true philosophy of life 
is, to be right ourselves, in the first place, 
so far as knowledge and opportuniiy will 
enable us, and in the second place to make 
the be^t of men and things around us. The 
idea that all is well around us is very gratifying 
to a well disposed mind, whilst ou the other 
hand the suspicion or belief, that 4^11 are 
dishonest and treacherous around us, wlweth- 
er founded on fact ornot, isa constauc source 
of uneasiness and trouble.— Which of these 
courses jsthc wisest, is aquestionTordebale ; 
which i^ best calculated to promote individual 
happiness, is self evident. — BlairsvxlU Rec 



Opinion and JTadgment, 

DfiFicNo very much upon disposition and 
interest. — For example, two persons once 
traveled the same road at the same time, bm 
at tbe end of the journey gave a very dincrent 
account of the state of the road.^-One said 
it was a good road as need to be ; the other 
said it was the worst he ever saw ; and each 
showed the condition of his boots as a sort 
of confirmation of his opinion. Bat then the 
truth was that one of the travelers had picked 
the best of the road, the other, for some 
reason had picked the worst of it — walkin^si; 
through every mud hole, and over every 
rough place he cmdd find. 

So it is with two classes of mankind, in 
forming an opinion of, and pronouncing juf%- 
ment upon llio general clmractcr of ilieir 



Sklf-flattjert.— We find a momentary 
gratification in the indulgence of appetite, or in 
obeyingxbe dictates of our passions, and our 
wills, and forget the lessons of reason or of 
revelation. We bring disease and misfortune 
upon ourselves, and we are so prone. to self- 
flattery as well as self-indulgence, that we say, 
* I could not avoid it ; I obeyed the dictates 
of nature.' ^Thus we charge our Creator, 
The intemperate man says. — * I only seek 
the gratifications which nalure points out or 
makes necessary ;* he fires his blood witli wine 
and brai>dy, and then flies to the haunts of 
impurity. — Still he says, • I have these impul- 
ses from nalure. If strife and murder, or 
disease and death follow, all must of course 
be charged on nature. There is no evil 
which man brings upon himself by his own 
selfishness, that he does not endeavor to im- 
pute to necessity, fate, nature, or the Creator 
of the uWiveTse»-^Dunlap, 

Min.TiPLiCATioN.— The secret of imiUi|Jy- 
ing the inner garment is given in a newspaper, 
end a very desirable art many may esteem 
it. The story on which the scrap is founded, 
bears a family likeness to that of Toney Le 
Brun the player, whose wife, when his otic 
shirt was past all washing, hun^ it up on the 
garden fence, and dashed a bocket of water 
over it. 

* As Bays, whose end of poverty was dashed, 
Lay vtfug io bed while bis okc sliirt wa3 wasUedi 
Tne dame appeared, and holding it to view. 
Said, * If *tis washed afrnin, *twi1l wash in two/ 

* Indeed !* cflce Days, ' then wash it, pray, good covsin— 
And wash it, if you can, into a dosbn 1' 

The true economy of house keepuig is, 
simply the an of gathering up all the fragments, 
iso that noihin;^ bo lost. I mean frngmonts 



of time as well as matters. Nothing should 
be thrown away as long »« it is possible to 
make any use of it, however trifling it may be, 
and whatever may be the size of a famiFy, ev- 
ery member should be employed sither in 
earning or saving money. 

TRtJTH is always consistent %vith^ itself, and 
need^ nothing to help it out. It m always 
near at hand, and sitttth npou our lips, aud 
is ready to drop out ^fo^e we sre awsre ; 
whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man*s 
invention on tlie rack ; and needs many more 
to make it goo^,^^TiUotS4m* 



* How the deuce happened you to lose 
your leg ? said aH impudem, inquisitive dog, 
the other day, to a person who was stumping 
along the street, with but one leg. » Why, ^ 
saysjie, • it is very vulgar now to walk on two 
legs — every body does it ; so I took mine oflf 
to be diflerent from the vulgar herd.' 

Books and Woman. — A good book and a 
good woman are excellent things for tliosc 
who know how justly to appreciate their 
value. There are men, however, who judge 
of both from the beauty of the covering. 



A Smart ANSwxa.— A gemleniien recently 
traveling in tl>e country, called out to a boy, 
• Where does this road go to, my lad ?* • Well, 
I don*t know where it goes, but k*8 always 
here when I eome along.' 



lietters CNwatnintng KcnUtt«jiees« 

ReeHted at tAts OJlce, ending fFednetimg latt^ i$dmctimg 
the amount of Poslagepaid, 
J. L. G. Danville, N. Y. «1,00; C. W. B. Stockport, N. Y, 
•3,00; B. B. K. Galena, II.«3,00; J. M. J. HiilMiale, N. Y. 
•1,00; J.V.V.Peterboro'.N.Y.fliO; J T.T.Burlington. 
Vu ei.OO; J. M. Rochester, Vt. tioO; P. M. Ira. K. Y. 
$5,00; F. B. Brainard's Bridge, N. Y. $6,00; C. B. Chat- 
ham 4 Comers, N. Y. f 1,00; K. C. Valaiie, N. Y. ST.OO; 
S. B. Canaan, Ct. t»,<(3ib ; U. B. Balbton Spa, N. Y. #5,00 ; 
P. M. Marsha II, N.Y.fO^; P. M. Essex, Ms. $2,00; C.C. 
C. Moravia,N. Y. «1,00 ; W, D. D. Marianoa, PI. T. fO.T5 ; 
P. M. Stokes, N. Y. eiO.CO. 



At Troy, on the I2th hiBt. by the Hpt. l)r. BuUer, Oariue 
Peck, Baq. Kecorder of ihia city, to Miss Uarriet M. Hud- 
son, of Troy. 

At LiviogBton, 6tli Inrt. by the Rev. Mr Van Wagganan, 
Mr. llcnsselaerN.HfMoflherirra ofThnrna^Sill of Bethle- 
hem, to MiM Frwipes, daughter of Muucrief Livingston. 
Es*!. of the formiT place. 

At Spencerioivn, onthc I4th Inst, by the Rev. Itfr. Whit- 
ney, Horace B. Drcescr, E«q. CdunsrtHor at law, of New 
York, toMitui Lucy, daughter of Erasuia Pratt, £*^. of tho 
former place. 

In Chatham, on the 7th Inst, by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr, 
John T. VotiburnJi, of Ghii«l, lo Mhw Sophia Bowman, q| 
Hie former place. 



In this city, on the 8th inst. Mrs. Gflza B. Crawford, wif* 
of Mr. George Crawford, and daughter of the late Walter T^ 
Liviiicston of Clermont, aged 42 years. 

On ilie 21st in^t. Mr. Richard BrtllcH, aged 77 years. 

On the 1 1th insL Mr. Abraham Perry, aged 80 yeare. 

On the 13th (nai. Martha Ann, daughter of Jolm ana 
Maria Hamlin. 

On tne SOth inst. Sarah, daughter of Robert and Sarah 
Smith, in the .1th year of her nge. 

At Athens, on the 7Ui inst. Ur, Frederlelt Evarts^ afed 
35 vcars. 

At Btaten Island, on the 13th imrt. Col. Aarcm Burr, 
formerly Vice President of the United StateSf in ihte SIst 
year of his agf. 

At New Lc'Ianon, on the Irt inst. Joim King, Esq. 
furmcrly Shexilfuf thin couuiy anUmeukv of Congrcaa 
from Una di!>trict, aged 0'^ years. ^ 
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• Ifor the Kural Repository. 
Adieu to CbilfUhood. 

*• TitiittengCB not bis course— but yesterday 
And I was in my chlldbood— bfippy age I 

♦♦♦*♦♦ ^ 
breams of my infancy and are you fled 1 
Visions of Joy, shall I behold you never ? 
liOrt, gone Itte wild-Aowen wreathed around the dead. 
Or loven* lipa that meet to part foraver ! ' 

SwBXT childhood, to thy bliasfiil days 

Reluctant now I bid adieu ;• 
Henceforth in manhood's care-worn ways 

Life's pilgf image I must pursue. 
Alas! how little did I think, 

When baaking in thy sunny smile^ 
At Uiy sweet fount when I did drink- 
That thou wert flying swift tlje while. 
Bwt now thou art forever past, 

Thou fountain of exquisite bliss j 
Thy pleasures were too sweet to last 

In such a changing world as this. 
And, ah! how often shall I grieve 

That thou' St forever from me flown, 
For now thy dear haunu I must leave, 
In regions far remote to roam. 

Yes, from thy hallowed scenes afar, 

In unknown climes I'm doomed to stray, 
Without a guide, a friendly star. 

To keep me from temptation's way. 
No parenu kind will thtre be near, 

To guard my fhotsteps— me caress ; 
Nor'll thy companions there appear, 

To solace me in my distress I 
And, oh ! no more thy joyous hours 

In cheerful frolics shall I spend ; 
No more shall sport in pleasure's bowers. 

With many a much loved youthful friend. 
But manhood's stafl' I now must take, 

With it life's residue pursue, 
Must all thy childish sports Wsake, 

And, weeping, bid thee now adieu ! 

RvaAL Babd. 

From the American Traveler. 
Time. 

Chide not the lingering hours of life, 

lu toils will soon be o'er. 
Its schemes of glory and of strife, 
Its dreams and disappointments rife. 

Will vex the heart no more— 
And yet the very souls that grieve 

A moment's weary track j 
Perhaps in after years would give 

A world to win it back. 

Chide not the lingering lapseM>f Time 

Nor count its moments dull ; 
For soon the bell with mournful chime. 
Will waft thy spirit to a clime. 

More bright and beautiful ; 
A land where grief will never fling, 

lie darkness on the soul ! * 

Where faith and hope shall gladly wing 

Their paths without contrul. 



Chide not Time's slow and silent hours, 

Though heavy they may seem ; 
The past has sought oblivion's shores^^ 
The present which alone is ours, 

Is passing like a dream ; 
And they who scarcely heed its track, 

Or wish its course more fast. 
With fruitless prayer may yet call back 

One moment of the past. 

Chide not a moment's weary flight 

Too soon it speeds away ; 
And ever brings the hour of night— 
And dimmer makes the feeble sight — 

Then work while yet 'tis day; 
Thus shall Life's morning ray depart, 

Without one vain regret; 
And death steal gladly on the heart 

Whenlife's bright sun hath set. 

There is a beautiful moral In the following effusion, from 
the ever sinect muse of Mrs. Sigoumey. 

Tike liady-BuiT and U^e Ant* 

Thib Lady-Bug sat in the rose's heart, 

And smiled with pride and scorn, 
As she saw a plain-drest Ant go by. 

With a heavy grain of corn- 
So she drew the curtains of damask round. 

And adjusted her silken vest, 
Makhigher glass of a drop of dew 

That lay in the rose's breast. 

Then she laughed so loud^that the Ant looked up, 

And seeing her haughty fac^ 
Took no more notice, but traveled on 

At the same industrious pace : 
But a sudden blast of Autumn came, 

And rudely swept the ground. 
And down the rose with the Lady Bugbent, 

And scatterecl its leaves around. . 

Then the houselessXady was much amazed. 

For she knew not where to go. 
And hocu-se November's early blast 

Had brought with it raiii and snow : 
Her wings were chilled and her feet were cold, 
. And she wished for the Ant's warm cell 
And what she.did, in the wintry storm, 

I'm sure I cannot tell. 

Bu t the careful Ant was in her nest, 

With her little ones by her side. 
She taught ihem all, like herself to toil. 

Nor mind the sneer of pride : — 
And I thought, as I sat at the close of day. 

Eating my bread and milk. 
It was wiser to work and improve my time, 

Than be idle and dress in silk. 

* Pass on Belentless ITorld P 

BY QBOBGE LUNT. 

SwiFTBH and swifter, day by day, 

Down Time's unquiet current hurled, 
Thou passest on thy restless way, 

Tumultuous and unstable world ! 
- Thou passest on 1 time hath not seen 

Delay upon thy hurried path ; 
And prayers and tears alike have been 

In vain to stay thy course of wrath ! 

Thou passest on, and with thee go 

The loves of youth— the cares of age ; 
And smiles and tears, and joy and wo 

Are on thy history's troubled page ! 
There, every day, like yesterday. 

Writes hopes that end in mockery ! 
But who shall tear the veil away 

Before the abyss of things to be? 



Thou passest on^ and at thy side, 

Even as a shade. Oblivion treads^ 
And o^er the dreams of human pride. 

His misty shroud forever spreads ; 
Where all thy iron hand has traced 

Upon that gloomy scr6ll to-day, 
With records ages since effaced'— 

Like them shall Hve— like them decay. 

Thou passest on— with thee, the vain. 

That sport upon thy flaunting blaze, 
Pride, framed of dust, and folly's train, 

Who court thy love, and run thy ways ; 
But thou and I — and be it so— 

Press onward to eternity ; 
Yet not together let us go 

To that deep- voiced but shoreless sea ; 

Thou hast thy friends— I would have mine 5 

Thou hast thy thoughts—leave me my ©wb ! 
I kneel not at thy gilded shrine-— 

I bow not at Ihy slavish throne I 
I see them pass without a sigh ; 

They wake no swelling rapture now. 
The fierce delights that fire thine eye — 

The triumphs of thy haughty brow ! 

Pass on, relentless world !— I grieve 

Nopiore for all that thou hast riven ; 
Pass on, in God's name — only leave 

The things thou never yet hast given : 
A heart at ease — a mind at home — 

Afl*ection8 fixed above thy sway — 
Faith set upon a world to come, 
And patience through life's little day. 
• ^"^"^"^ 
liines 
Written in a Sketch-book by a Printer. 
With business so much pressed, 

That, in a case like mine. 
Scarcely a space is left 
To justify a line. 

Yet lest impressions wrong 

ShouM meet a brother's view- 
To me it should belong 
To make the matter true— 

That, when the hand now warm 

Has printed its last sheet ; 
And when the lifelessybrm 

The pulse has ceased to beat ; 

It may be taken down^ 

When, washed from every stain. 
On heaven's own comer stone 

To be imposed again. 
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Tbe Old maid's liegacy. 

BT BICHAKD PEKN SMITH. 

Old maid«, at tiroes, hdve singular notions 
of metaphysics, and why should they not ; 
since tiie remark is equally applicable to some 
«b1e professors, who receive large salaries 
to declaim in colleges. 

Penelope Singleton early imbibed the idea 
chat there was no family as fr£e from alloy as 
l4ie Singletons on this side of the Atlantic 
Tlierc was not a tradesman or a mechanic to 
be found e? en among the most distant bran- 
ches of the genealogical tree. Ail the Sin- 
gletons were either gentlemen or ladies ; — 
born to consume, not to produce. Orna- 
uiental, but not useful. Panoplied with these 
notions, Miss Penelope was unapproached, 
and unapproachable. 

Her brother, Reginald Singleton, of Sin- 
gleton Hall, was the magnus Ai>olio of the 
family. Every family has its magnus Apollo. 
There is a white bird in all flocks, no matter 
liow black the rest may be. Reginald had 
been a colonel in the militia, before it was 
customary to appear on parade armed with 
corn-stalks and broom-slicks, and as he had 
been called colonel time out of mind, it was 
generally believed that he had served under 
Washington. This opinion he deemed it 
unnecessary to rectify, and whenever the 
question \vas too closely pressed, he would 
evade it, by saying, * It was unpleasant to 
talk about the services he had rendered his 
country.' Like the rest of the family, the 
colonel was a great stickler for gentility, and 
that he might maintain his pretensions to the 
last« he died one day with a fit of the gout in 
his stomach. There needs no other proof 
that he was n gentleman ; for as Galen sagely 
remarks, the gout is the most aristocratic of all 
diseases, and Galen was tolerable authority be- 
fore panaceas and catholiconscame in fashion. 
The colonel, like non-productives generally, 
died involved. He had made a nice calcula- 
tion that Singleton hall would supply his wants 
(or a certain number cf years, and when that 



time elapsed, the accuracy of his arithmetic 
was fully tested. The colonel died, having 
spent his last dollar, and his property was 
found to 'be mortgaged for its full value. It 
requires talents of no ordinary |^rade to make 
a calculation of this description v for if he 
had HGcidently slipped a figure, and the gout 
in his stomach had not come to his relief at 
the precise moment his resourses had left 
him, it is no difficult matter to conceive how 
the colonel would have been astonished. It is 
the lot of many to play their part through life 
with credit, but few have the knack to time aj 
happy exit, and that to the ambitious is all 
important, for we are remembered only as 
we were when we died, and not as when we 
lived. 

The colonel, besides a host of creditors, 
left two daughters to mourn his loss. The 
elder, whose name was Isabel, was about 
twenty, and her sister Mary two years young 
er. They were both lovely girls, though the 
elder had been partially deprived of reason 
for several years. The girls at the time of 
our story resided in Singleton Hall, a splen- 
did mansion on the banks of the Delaware, 
without any other means of support th»n the 
interest of what their father owed. Many live 
in a similar manner and keep their coaches. 
The time having arrived when aunt Penelope 
felt that she was about to be gathered to her 
fathers, she prepared to set her house in 
order; and though she had herself done but 
little to perpetuate the Singleton fnmily, she 
imagined that the world would come to 
an end, should it become extinct. What 
would after ages do without them! No; Mary 
must be married • to give the world assu- 
ance of a man.' But who *vas worthy to 
receive the hand of the sole heir of all the 
pride of the Singletons! No one but a Sin- i 
gleton ! Fortunately Mary had a cousin!! 
Arthur, a lieutenant in the navy, otherwise!; 
her worthy aunt would have condemned her 
to the Malthusian life she had led herself. 

Arthur was fixed upon for this important 
duty. But he was at sea, and as the young 
couple had not seen each other for four 
years, possibly in this world of disappoint- 



ments something might occur to thwart her la- 
test wishes. Accordingly she framed her will in 
such a way as she imagined would bring about 
what she most desired. If there was any thing 
on earth to be relied upon, it was the gene- 
rosity of the Singletons. There was not a 
selfish bone in the body of one of then>. 
Taking this position for granted, she be- 
queathed all her fortune to Arthur and Mary, 
but the one who should first refuse to accept 
the other in marriage should be enthled to 
the whole legacy. This was working by the 
rule of contraries, but then she knew that 
neither would be so selfish as to refuse for 
the purpose of enriching himself. 

There was a certain Mr. Jenkins, living in 
the vicinity of Singleton Hall. Joseph Jenkins, 
a cotton spinner, who was as full of motion and 
bustle as one of his own jennies. He belonged 
to that class of men who api)ear to have been sent 
into the world for no other purpose than to spin 
cotton and make money. He possessed 
the charm of Midas, and he cared not a rush 
for high tariff or low tariff, for whatever he 
touched was converted into gold. Your undis- 
tinguished Joseph Jenkins, is the right fellow to 
travel prosperously through this dirty world. 
Your high sounding Mortimers and Fitzhughs, 
too frequently sink dejected by the way-side ; 
but who ever heard of a Jenkins, Smith or 
Jones sticking in the mire. And if such an 
accident should chance to befall them, they 
have the consolation of not being identified in 
the myriads of the same cognomen, and 
shortly you see them brushing the dirt from 
their heels, and traveling on as spruce and 
impudently as ever. The name of Jones or 
Smith is about as convenient an inheritance 
as a man's godfather can bestow upon him. 

Joseph Jenkins was a good fellow in the 
main. He was as industrious as a brewer's 
horse, and at the same time as liberal as a 
prince. Colonel Singleton was charmed 
with his company, for Jenkins lent him money 
freely, without examining too closely into the 
security, and the cotton spinner *vas equally 
charmed with the company of the colonel, as 
it afforded him frequent opportunities of see- 
ing the fair face of Mary. 
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yurn he spun with her, until she begun to 
h)ok upon hiin with much fuvor in spite of 
his plebeian calling. 

Our verncious history commences in ilie 
month of M;iy» in the year 13—. The colonel 
HUil his sister Penelope had resolved ihcm- 
Si'lves into their primitive elements, and not- 
withstanding the large space they had occupied 
in their passage through this world, they now 
remained perfectly quiet in a very narrow 
compims, and in spile of their pride, their 
possessions were upon an equality with the 
meanest of their neighbors. Denth is }'onr 
only true radical : he reduces all to the same 
level : a heap of ashes ; — nothing more I W«- 
occasionally meet with men, loih to believe 
this fact, though solemnly proclaimed everv 
Sabbath from the pulpit. 

Ft was in the smiling month of May ; the 
fields hud put on their livery of green ; the 
blue birds were singing on the budOing 
trees, and old Delaware rolled as freely and 
as majestically as though he had never been 
subject to ice-bound fetters. Phabus was 
spurring his fiery footed steeds over the 
Jersey hills, with such speed, as though he 
had over slbpt his time in the rosy arms of 
Tethys^or, in common parlance, it was 
about two hours after sunrise, when a gallant 
well mounted, and gay as a bird in spring, 
rode up to the lofty piazza in front of Single- 
ton hall. He dismotmled, deliberately fasten- 
ed his fine bay hackney to a post, there 
planted for the purpose, set his dress in 
order, and then knocked at the door, with an 
air that spoke, as plainly as a knock could 
speak, th.it ho was cot>fident of receiving a 
cordial welcome. Having waited some time 
and no one appearing, he repeated the knock, 
rather impatiently, when an old negro man 
unlocked the door, opened it, and stood in 
the door-way. He was dressed in a drab 
frock-coat, of the f.ishion of that described in 
the celebrated ballad Old Grimes; the cufl's 
and collar of which were of tarnished scarlet, 
as an evidence that he belonged to a family 
of distinction. There is nothing like your 
negro in livery for settling the true caste of a 
family, from Maine to Georgia. 

* Good morning, Caio ; charming morning 
this,' said the gentlemen, as the old black 
stood in the door-way. 

* Fine day, Massa Jenkins,* replied Cato 
for the new comer was no other than the 
veritable Joseph Jenkins, of cotton spinning 
celebrity. 

* Is your Mistress stirring yet Cato ?* 

* Ye«, sar. She rises with the lark, every 
morning, sar. We study to preserve our 
health at Singleton Hall, sar.* 

* That's right, Cato. There is no wealth 
like health. The sun seldom catches me 
with my nij;ht-cap on. Wo were not born 
lo sleep out our existence. Now, Cato, 



announce my arrival to Miss Singleton, for I 
must be at the factory again in a couple of 
hours. Business, business, you know must 
be attended to. Eh ! Cato.* 

* Yes sar. And you had better lose no 
time, sar, for you cannot see my young 
mistress, sar.* 

* Cannot see her !* exclaimed Jenkins, ^ I, 
her friend, lover — almost husband ! to be 
denied an interview ? Come, come, old ebony, 
you arc jesting.' 

* No joke, sar. Miss Mary charged me to 
give you your dismissal in as polite a manner 
IS possible.' 

* My dismissal !' exclaimed Jenkins, start- 
ing like a young tragedian in the ghost scene 
in Hamlet—* My dismissal !* 

' Yes, sar : no joke sar,* continued Cato, 
with philosophic phlegm, * as you will per- 
ceive by this letter, wiiiten by Misg Singleton's 
own little while hand. We do every thing 
according to ettiquette at Singleton Hall, sar.* 

Cato handed Jenkins a letter, at the^ame 
time slightly bending his erect body, and 
shaking his curly gray head, which he con- 
sidered the only legitimate nristocratical bow, 
being modeled upon that of his master, the 
colonel. Jenkins received the letter, and 
with some agitation breaking the seal, read as 
follows : 
Mr DEAR JcifKirts— 

CircumstiMicea that it is -impossible for me 
to explain to-day, compel me to postpone our 
union for the present, and perhaps for ever. If 
I have any influence over you, pray suspend 
your visits at Singleton Hall, until such time as 
I may deem it prudent to recall you. 

Mart Singleton. 

* It is p!ain ; plain as noon-day !* ejacula- 
ted Jenkins. 

. • Very true, sar. Nothing could be plain- 
er,' responded Cato, bowing. * There is no 
mistake at Singleton Hall, sar. 

* Here is a pretty piece of caprice ! It was 
l)ut yesterday she partobk of all my joy, and 
now— no matter! Let those explain woman 
who can ; for my part, I would sooner attempt 
to unravel the riddle of the Sphynx, or find 
out the philosopher's stone.' 

* It would be an easier task, sar,* replied 
Cato. * I am now sixty, and never attempted 
lo unravel a woman in my life ; and strange 
to say the older I grow, the less am I inclin- 
ed to undertake it.* 

Jenkins heard nothing of the interruption of 
Cato, for his mind was engrossed with reflec- 
tions which arose in too* rapid succession 
even to give them utterance. What was it had 
created this sudden revolution in his matri- 
monial prospects ? Had family pride, which, 
according to his notions, was 'vox et preterca 
nihil,' made his bank stock, spinning-jennies, 
cotton fcilulT, and rail -road scrip kick the beam r 
Had she taken a sudden di!>likc to hi;*! per- 



son ?— or bad some one made a more avivsin- 
tageous offer? Had be been slandered? — 
or had 4ie done any think to offend her 
delicacy ? Various queries of this kind arose 
in the mind of Mr. Jenkins, no one of wImcIi 
could he answer s.aisfactorily ; but on one point 
he was perfectly satisfied, and that was that 
he Iwd been very shabbily treated, for it 
occurred to Mr. Jenkins that he had already 
lent more money on Singleton Hall, than ho 
ever expected to see again, and its inmates 
had for years past, in all cases of emergency* 
first applied to him for adTice, sikI never 
failed to receive assistance. Such reflections, 
in a moment of irritation, might have occnrred 
to B less matter of fact mind than tliHt of Mr. 
Jenkins, and the obligation might have been 
canceled by giving them uttei*ance ; for it 
is somewhere laid down, that as soon as 
you advert to a favor conferred you deserve 
to be repaid with ingratitude. A cheap and 
common mode, by the way, of repaying au 
obligation — but Mr. Jenkins did nothing of 
the kind ; he kept his thoughts between 
his teeth, walked silently and deliberately to 
the post where he hitched his hearse, mounted, 
and retraced his steps at a brisk canter. 

* Good morning, sar, and a pleasant ride 
to you,* exclaimed Cato, bowing; but Mr. 
Jenkins returned no answer, and Cato enter- 
ed the house and closed the door. 

Miss Mary Singleton had witnessed the 
foregoing interview from the parlor ivindow 
and though she had overheard nothing she 
had seen enough to convince her that her 
lover had departed in a less pleasant humor 
than he approached the house. She arose 
from the breakfast table as Cato entered. 

' WeH Cato, has Mr. Jenkins gone ?* 

* Yes, Miss, as fast as horse can carry 
him ; and a very fine horse dal too of Mr. 
Jenkins— good bit of flesh for a factory man 
to ride, but not to be compared to old master's 
Nicodemus. Han't got the blood no how.' 

* I hope you acquitted yourself of your 
message with all delicacy.' 

* O, certainly. Miss — old Cato never loses 
sight of the family dignity, no how. But my 
politeness was thrown away. Massa Jenkins 
ha^ gone off in a furious passion. Only see 
how he puts the spur to his nag. Hard life 
that, to be a factory man's hackney.* 

Miss Singleton looked out of the window, 
and beheld her lover riding along the avenue 
as if he had studied the art of horsemanship 
in the school of the celebrated John Gilpin. 

' Poor fellow !' she sighed, • he loves me 
very much !' 

* Never saw a man so much in love in all 
my life,' responded Cato. 

* Ah ! Why do you imagine so ?' 

* Thing's very plain, missus. Only see 
how he rides. Your true lover always goes 
ahead as if old Nick were driving him.* 
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The young l?i(Jy, perfectly sat'iBfied wiih the 
conclusion ofCuto, withdrew, while the old 
man continued watching the progress of the 
manufacturer, inwardly congratulating himself 
upon the diplomatic manner in which he had 
upheld the dignity of the Singleton family. 
Indeed, since the dcmh of his master, he 
began to look upon himself as one of the 
Corinthian pillars of the ancient house — in 
fact th^ only one to sustain the magnificent 
ruin. 

Old Cato's nieditations were interrupted by 
a handsome vehicle dashing olong the avenue, 
which drove up tu the house and stopped at 
the door. A handsome young fellow, dressed 
in a naval uniform, alighted and rang at the 
bell. Cato immediately recognised in the 
i>ew comer, Arthur Singleton, and hastened 
to receive him in due form ; but before open- 
ing the door, he was heard crying out. • John, 
William, Thomas !* but neither of these im 
aginary personxges making his appearance, 
after growling at their negligence he opened 
the door, and with an air of importance 
proceeded to ring a bell, which extended to 
the back buildings. 

• Nevermind disturbing yourself, 6\6 man,' 
said Arthur, * my servant can attend to the 
horses.' 

• These fellows, sar, are alwnys out the way 
since the death of the colonel. But tlicy 
shall all be discharged. Useless varmtnt ? 
And you shall not see one of them under this 
roof to night.' He could make that assertion 
in safety. 

• Come, come, be pacified, and don't make 
so much disturbance on my account.' 

' For whom should I make it, if not for 
Captain Singleton ?' 

• So you know me, it seems, old fellow.' 

• Yes sar. You are the only son of Mar- 
niaduke Singleton, who was the brother of my 
old master the colonel, peace to his remainders, 
who married a Howard of Howard Park in 
Virginny, whose mother was a Talbot, whose 
grandmother was a Calvert,' — 

« Stop, stop, Cato, why you are a living 
record ; and the genealogical tree, though 
long since reduced to ashes, is still green in 
your memory. 

• Ah ! sar, these matters are too important to 
be forgotten ; and we who belong to good 
families should set a proper value on our 
birthright, even when there's nothing else re 
maining. 

• And are you also tinctured with family 
pride, old lad ?' 

*Yes, sar,' replied the old black, standing 
more erect, • thank heaven, I can boapi that 
the Catos have been born and bred m the 
Singleton family for two centuries. No 
low black puddle in these veins. My great 
grandfather was old Cudjo, who married 
Quashce, whose father was a king in Guinea 



Their eldest son was Sambo, famous in his day 
for playing on the banjo. Sambo he married 
Phillis, then come the first Cato * 

* I will hear the rcmamder when I am 



more at leisure, so show nie into the parlor, 
and announce my arrival.' 

Cato, with many bows, ushered the young 
officer into the parlor, then returned to the 
piazza, and again rang lustily at the bell ; bit no 
one appearing, he called over the roll of im- 
aginary servants, and then showed the 
coachman the way to the stable, all the time 
muttering at the want of attention on the part 
of the • useless varment,* 

Mary Singleton, upon whom the cnre of 
the family had ulmost exclusircly devolved, 
in consequence of the mental aberration of 
her sister, was of a tall and stately figure, 
though agile as a sylph in her movements. 
Her eyes and luxuriant haif^ere jet black, and 
her beautiful and delicate features, had an 
expression of masculine firmness, that deno- 
ted more decision of character than might 
have been expected from so fragile and lovely 
a being, educated in seclusion. Still this very 
seclusion may have produced the residts 
referred to, as from her childhood she had 
been taught to respect herself, and to believe 
that her family occupied a large space in the 
public eye. When opinions of this kind have 
tiiken root, even the harshest collision with 
the world proves insufficient to dissipate the 
delusion. No one can patiently bear even a 
sprig to be taken from the tree of his self- 
esteem. It germinates in childhood, and too 
frequently in our progress through this world, 
we find that it is all that the world has left us. 
Well, let the woild take all but that, for it is 
heaven's own legacy— a green spot in the 
desert. 

Ai^hur had examined the pictures, with 
which the room was decorated, over and over 
again, with the eye of a connoisseur, not that 
ho had a taste for the arts, but for the lack of 
something to do, when his fair cousin Mary 
entered : her cheeks were flushed, and her 
manners somewhat embarrassed, as she said, 
* A thousand pardons, cousin Arthur, for 
having made you wait I' 

» Nay, cousin, I should rather ask to be 
excused, as I arrive a day sooner than my 
letter annoimced. But my inipnticncc was 
natural, and now I have seen you, I regret we 
had not met earlier.' 

This compliment only tended to increase 
the embarrassment of Miss Singleton, which 
doubtless will appear very strange to my fair 
reader ; but it should be borne in mind that 
my heroine was born and educated in the 
country. Arthur, who had not the gift of 
ornamental flourish in conversation, proceed- 
ed, it must be allowed, not in the most 
(liplomatic manner, to explain the object of 
his visit. 



Cousin, you are aware we are destined 
for each other. Under these circumstances 
it is natural on our first interview to feel some 
embarrassment, but I beseech you to banisli 
all restr.iinl with me. Speak frankly, and act 
frankly.* 

Miss Singleton making no reply, Arthur 
continued — 

' As for myself, I acknowledge without 
hesitation that I find you even more lovely 
than I anticipated ; and faith, coz, I expected 
much too, for well I remembered w hat a little 
sylph you were when v e were play-fellows. I 
have thought of you many a time, when the 
ocean rolled between us, and taxed my im- 
agination to present me with the full develop- 
ment of your early promise.' 

♦ And are you not disappointed, Arthur?' 
demanded Mary, in a tone that denoted any 



hing but satisfaction at the favorable impres- 
sion she had produced. TJiis may appear 
strange, but siill not the less true. 

• Disap|W)inted ! — I am but too happy that 
our names have been joined together in the 
last will of our aunt, and for myself I will 
undertake that there should be no lapse of 
the legacy.' 

* You increase my embarrassment. I 
know not how to answer.' 

» Come, come, I 'am not that coxcomb id 
imagine that my merit on a first interview, 
could make as favorahle an impression as 
your's has done. But to-morrow—* 

* To-morrow ? Shall I discover all your 
merit in twenty-four-hours!* replied Mary, 
archly. * Really, cousin, you must acknowl- 
edge the term is rather short for such a 
labor.' 

• Not to an apt scholar, Mary, with a good 
preceptor. But there's a chmse in the will 
which forbids my giving you longer time. 
To-morrow we must demand eacli other's 
answer, and I forewarn you that you will 
obtain no delay ; for it would be dangerous for 
me to prolong my stay near you, when with 
a single word you can destroy all my hopes.' 

Pray be seated, and explain.* 

The will in question is one of the strang- 
est acts that can be imagined, even. in an age 
resolved to be astonished at nothing. Our 
aunt has laid down two principles as incon- 
lestible truths ; the first, that you are the 
most accomplished women on this side of the 
Atlantic, and that the possessor of your hand 
will be the happiest creature in Christendom.' 
« The jest pleases me. Pray go on.* 

• On the first poim I confess I am entirely 
of her opinion, but as to the second — ' 

♦ Well, well— why hesitate ? Let us hear 
the second.' 

* Pardon my confusion — she pretends thai 
I am exactly such a man as you are a woman.' 

* It appears that she ha J not a b.id opinion 

of U.0 <--"'y.bi^a'*b;r(5"^^gle 
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• O, she was a woman of discernment, coz 
imd notwjthstiinding our modesty, out -of 
respect to her memory we must admit that 
she was right. So Uiese two principles bemg 
taken for granted—* 

• It is easy to foresee the consequences.* 

• Plain fis noonday/ continued Arthur. 

• We are absolutely formed for eachj^ther — 
there is no escape for either, and in marrying 
we shall make a match of both convenience 
and inclination.' 

• And have we but twenty-four-hours to 
make up our minds ?* demanded Miss 

- Bingleton. 

• Thai*s all. The will is positive.* 

• It appears, notwithstanding the perfection 
which our aunt supposed us to be possessed 
of, th:)t she did not believe us capable of 
standing a very long examination.* 

• She rather presumed an examination to 
be altogether unnecessary. But this Is not 
all ; she has taken other means to insure our 
union. She leaves all her fortune between 
us, in case we fulfil her wishes, but, on the 
contrary, should one be refused by the 
other*— 

• She leaves that one all, no doubt, as a 
consolation,' exclaimed Miss Singleron 

* Cousin, I have agreat mind to make you rich 
What say you ?' 

• Make me rich ! How ?— by rejectmg 
nic ?* - , 

• Certainly. True, you will lose the most 
accomplished woman on this side the Atlan- 
tic ; but then you will receive a handsome 
fortune, without the incumbrance of a wife.' 

• Zounds ! Have a care or you will ruin 
me,* exclaimed the young sailor. * The better 
to insure the success of her plan, she makes 
that one her sole legatee who shall first refuse 
the other.' 

' Ah ! that alters the case. I cannot reject 
you on those terms, Arthur.' 

' And she forbids all kind of collusion on 
the penalty of the estate passing to distant 
relations.' 

They were interrupted by an exclamation 
at the door :— • I tell you I will go in. It is 
useless. I will see him again ; 1 will.' Is- 
abel entered the apartment with a hurried 
step. Her long auburn hair was straying in 
confusion, her gentle and lovely countenance^ 
was animated and suffused with blushes, and 
an unueitural wildness kindled in her deep 
bhie eyes. Her sylph-like form would have 
served as a model for a poet wlien he peoples 
tiis ideal world with all that is delicate and 
beautiful, and her gentle mind might be lik- 
ened to theieolian harp, that discourses most 
eloquent music when wooed by the summer 
breeze, but the first' rude blast jars every 
string, and turns all the harmony to discord. 
Isabel looking around wildly, continued : — 
' wished — I cams — I kuov not now why 1 1 



came— but there is something! Assist me 
sister. I tremble and I blush as when you 
sometimes scold me. But for all that you 
are very good to me, sister, very good. Ah ! 
hide me ! I'm afraid*— she concealed her face 
in Mary's bosom. 

• Recover yourself, dear Isabel,* said Mary, 
and turning to Arthur, continued. * You 
see, cousin, the situation of this poor unfor- 
uunate.* 

• I am distressed that my presence has 
caused this apprehension/ he replied, and at 
the sound of his voice Isabel raised her head, 
but did not turn her face towards him. 

• Mary, I believe he spoke to me. Did he 
not speak.' 

• He did/ 
< O ! how sweet his voice is ! I remember 

that voice.' 

• My presence, I fear, offends hery I had 
better retire.' 

Isabel turned to him, her face illuminated 
with smiles, e.\claimed hurriedly-— 

• O ! no, no, no ! Do not leave us. Stay 
stay/ She paused, and looked at him intent- 
ly — * Ah ! I have it. Stay — Arthur.' 

• You have not forgot my name, then ?' 
I just this moment recollected it. Ar- 
thur I— Arthur !' she repeated, and laughed. 
* Is it not strange I had forgotten it ! When 
I spoke of you to my sister, and said * Ae,' 
he loved me much, ht was very good to me, 
she al)vays asked roe what ht ? She could 
not understand me. Nevertheless it was 
very clear. Ht — that meant Arthur. And 
you have not forgotten my name, I hope ?' 

• Dear Isabel !* 

• Right, that is my name. I knew you 
would not forget it. But years ago you used 
to call me your little Bell. We weife children 
then. Still call me so, and I shall feel like a 
happy child again.' 

« My gentle little Bell.' 

• That's it^ Tiie same gentle tone. It has 
rung in my ears since we parted. I always 
hear it at night, but never in the d\iy time. 
But, Arthur— you see I do not forget — I have 
two names now ; they have given me another 
since I last saw you, and a very terrible one 
it is. Whenever I go to the village the little 
children follow me, and point their fingers at 
me, crying * the silly girl, there goes the silly 
girl.' My sister is very good to me — very- 
she always calls me Isabel ; and you too 
Arthur — ^}ou see— will you not call me 
Isabel ?' 

' I will call you my little Bell, as in the 
days of our childhood.* 

*• Do, O ! do ! and then I shall dreom of 
the green fields and the flowers and shall hear 
the gay birds sing again as sweetly as they 
sang in our childhood. It is strange that the 
birds no longer sing as blithely as they 
used to.' I 



The major domo of Singleton Hall, old 
Cato, now entered, and with many bows ao^ 
nounced that Arthnr*s chamber was now 
ready for him. That the room assigned to 
him was that in which Lafayette had slept the^ 
night after the battle of Brandywine, which 
wQuld account for the furniture being some- 
what antiquated, as, for the honor of (He 
family, nothing had been changed since that 
memorable epoch. 

* That's well, Cato,' replied Arthur, * a 
seaman is not difficult to please. Give him 
but sea room and a hammock* and he is 
satisfied/ 

' Then sar,' continued Cato, * there is a 
fine view of the river, the green meadows, 
and a garden of flowers under your window/ 

' A fine view, and a garden of flowers ! 
nothing more is wanting. I love flowers.' 

* Farewell, sister. Good-by, Arthur,' ex- 
claimed Isabel, gaily ; and was about harrying 
out of the room. 

* Where are you going, child ?* 
• Isabel approaclied her sister, and said, with 

a mysterious air—* I will return presently ; 
but do not betray me. Say nothing to any 
one. U is a secret. Good-by, Arthur/ 
She raised her finger to Mary, as if she would 
impose secrecy, and ran smiling ont of the 
room. 

* Where is she going in such haste ?* 

* I know not,' replied Miss Singleton. 
* Some idea has struck her, but the liglit of 
reason no sooner breaks upon her that) she 
becomes crazed again. Your pardon, cousin, 
yon are fatigued. Cato, conduct Lieutenant 
Singleton to his chamber/ 

She was about to retire, and Arthur handed 
her to the door of the apartment. Old Cato 
placed his fore-finger beside his ebony pro* 
boscis, and thus gave vent to his cogita- 
tions : — 

*• Well, all goes right. The captain will 
carry the day. I was half afraid of that cotton 
spinning, Massa Jenkins; but O! these 
women ! An ofilicer's coat, whh a handsome 
man in it, is a good excuse for changing Iter 
mind/ 

Arthur turned, and clapping the old 
philosopher on the shotdder, awakened him 
from his reverie, and said, 

• Well, Cato,' you have not shown me the 
Lafayette chamber.* 

* Pardon me, captain.^ I wait on you. 
This way, this way, sar;* and he showed 
him out with all the ceremony of the grand 
chamberlain of the court of France, or any 
other court where flummery is in fashion. 

Colonel Singleton had been twice married ; 
Isabel was the daughter of the first wife, and 
Mary of her successor. There exists a vulgar 
prejudice against step mothers ; and the 
conduct of the coloneFs helpmate towards 
Isabel, did not form an exception to the prev- 
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alent opinion. She was a haughty, selfish 
woman, and ambitious that nil the honors 
and wealth of the family should descend to 
her own daughter, to the exclusion of Isabel ; 
and when she heard that aunt Penelope pur- 
posed making her nephew, Arthur, and the 
colonel's eldest daughter her heirs, she deter- 
mined that her own child's name should be 
inserted in the will, in the place of that of 
her sister ; and what cannot woman accom- 
plish wlien she devotes all her energies to 
one obJHCt. 

Isabel's life became one series of annoy- 
ance; her step-mother's dislike was mani- 
fested on all occasions, and fin-illy the poor 
girl perceived that even the atreciion of her 
father was in some degree alienated from 
her. In order to make * assurance doubly 
sure,' her step-mother proposed that she 
should be married to a penurious old man, 
who, attracted by her beauty, had solicited her 
hand, and the colonel was tcuipted by the 
proposal, as the suitor was wealthy, which 
encouraged his helpmate to press the matter 
zealously, and at tiie same time enabled her 
to cloak her sinister motives. Persuasion 
fdiliog, force was threatened, and the poor 
girl whose mind had been enfeebled by a 
series of persecutions, finding herself about 
to be consigned to the arms of an old man 
she despised, fell into convulsions, from 
which she narrowly escaped with life ; and 
when she was restored to health her tears 
ceased to flow ; her countenance was chan- 
ged ; and the vacant glare of the eye denoted 
an alienated mind. About a year after this 
event, death issued his summons for her 
step-mother ; but in the mean time aunt Pen- 
elope had made her will, as already recited 
[CoDcIuded in our next.] 
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From Uie New-York Express. 

A Gllmpte at mount Ternon.* 

A CORRESPONDENT, who recently visited this 
interesting spot, has sent us a letter, from 
which we make the following extract : 

* We had now reached the private road, 
leading to Mount Vernon. A servant boy 
met us at the gate and pointed out the house, 
which was as yet nearly half a mile in advance. 
As we entered the enclosure once owned by 
the beloved Washington, for one, I must con- 
fess all gaiety forsook me. Though nearly 
forty years had passed since the dead, whose 
grave we sought, was among the living, and 
although since then the old world, in nearly 
every division, had been revolutionized— 
though Emperors, Kings, Dukes, and Presi- 
dents, had, with their generation, passed away, 
and millions of the great men of this world 

*CnUod Meant Vernon In honor of Admiral Vernon, 
with whom Wuhinfton*! brother lerred in an expedition 
agalMft tha Bpanlards. 



had gone, still their was but one spot, but one 
place, one tomb, one Mount Vernon, that 
contained the remains of George Washing- 
ton. It was here, and I fell that I was stand- 
ing upon holy ground. I chose to be alone. 
The history of one of the greatest men the 
world ever saw was spread before me from 
his infancy to the dying bed. I'he boy 
George,, who was afraid to tell a lie — the 
youth George Washington, who with the 
most filial fondness, forsook hope and am- 
bition to soothe the anguish of a mother — 
the Man Washington, from 1775 when he 
was chosen commander in chief of the Ameri- 
can forces — Washington at Boi»ton, Treuton, 
Princeton, Germantown, Yorktown, every 
scene through his brilliant and interesting life, 
seemed an occurrence of yesterday. 

We rode along to the gate enclosing the 
house, and agreeably to custom, sent our 
cards to the present occupant. Lady Wash- 
ingtont the niece of Judge Washington, who, 
I believe, was the former occupant of the 
estate, which now, as formerly, is composed 
several hundred acres. An intelligent servant 
was sent in answer to our cards, with orders 
to conduct us about the premises. The 
dwelling was built of wood, two stories high, 
and cut in imitation of free-stone. It is 
ninety-six feet in length and is surmounted 
by a cupola. The center of the building was 
erected by Lawrence Washington brother of 
George, and the wings by the General himself. 
We entered the house built by the brother of 
George Washington, which with the whole 
estate was given to George as a token of 
affection and gratitude. The building is of 
the old fashioned style of architecture, the 
ceiling of each room is covered with elegant 
stucco ; the house is very spacious, and as 
was generally the customary mode of building 
a half century since, with the kitchen and all 
the out-houses wholly disconnected with the 
dwelling-house. 

I dare predict that a stranger who was 
ignorant of the residence of Washington, yet 
knew his character, would have told me that 
we had reached the house of the American 
Patriot. Every thing as far as possible was 
as Washington had left it when he' lefl the 
world. I entered under the portico and into 
the house with a melancholy pleasure. The 
'first thing that caught my eye was the key of 
the French Bastile, given by the Marquis de 
La Fayette to Gen. Washington. It hung in 
a glass frame upon the wall of the entry, a fit 
relic for preservation. The walls upon each 
side were covered with national paintings, 
mostly of a military character. One painting, 
if I remember right, represented the death of 
the brave Montgomery— another the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, and several scenes of sea fight 
yet none of them were representations of 
Washington's own deeds of valor. Before 



I entering the room we hurried to the front 
entrance of the house, under the piazza, 
where, upon the day of burial, rested the 
corpse of Washington. From this spot he 
WHS taken to the tomb, and here the coffin lid 
for the last time closod his lift-less remains 
from the gaze of man. Here, within a stone*s 
throw of the dwelling-house and the original 
tomb of Washington, flows the Potomac, run- 
ning at this point south-west, although the 
course of the river is generally soQth east. 
As I gazed upon these interestin*; waters, 
the beautiful and apt lines of Brainard came 
irresistibly upon me : , 

Flow ipDtly, Potomac ! thou wasbcst away 

The sands where he trod and the turf where he lay 

When jAth hniahed hit cheek with her whig ; 
Breathe softly, ye wild whid«, that circle around 
That dearest, and purest, and holiest ground. 

Ever pressed by the footsteps of Spring. 
Each breeze be a sigh, and each dew drop a tear. 
Each wave l>ea whispering monitor near, 

To remind the sad shore of his story ; 
And darker, and soOcr, and sadder the gloom 
Of that evergreen monmer that sweeps over the tomb, 

Where Washington sleeps In hb glory. 

I Stood fur a long time in front of the dwell- 
ing ruminating upon the past and present. 
Every thing around nie was g(»ing to ilecay. 
Ruin stared me in the face wherever I turned 
my eyes, and Mount Vernon, though small 
in compass, reminded me of the Grecian Pat- 
ras, known like Jerusalem and the Cities of 
the Plain, not for what they are, but for what 
they have been in the history of the past. 
The very walls, built by the* Father of his 
Country, to surround and enclose his family 
edifice, were tumbling down like the ruined 
palaces of Italy, not because America, jike 
Italy, was dead and buried, but because 
America would raise no other monument to 
the memory of her beloved son, than the 
living temple which every American has r.iised 
in his own bosom. Not only was the family 
edifice falling to decay, but every building 
upon the premises. The garden walls were 
for the most part in ruins. • Doll Time,* 
every where had fed ^ like a slow fire upon a 
lioary brand.' 

* the tooth of Time 

Had ground the scuiptures to rude foroM, 
Such as the falling waters eat from rocks 
In the deep gloom of caves.* 

Where, I ask, is the love of Washington, 
%vhen that one ' sweet spot* called home, and 
Washington's home too, is thus permitted to 
perish by the hand of Time ? Where will the 
tomb of Washington and Mount Vernon be a 
few years hence ? Will it always be said that 
* be lives in the hearts of his countrymen ?* 
when not even a decent pathway conducts 
you to his dwelling, and where, when you have 
reached the hallowed spot where his bones 
are crumbling in dust, even the surrounding 
earth itself looks like a deserted, forgotten 
and despised spot. I would not ask that 
Mount Vernon should have ^magnificeat p 
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tomb like those raised upon the plains of Troy , 
in honor of the Grecian and Trojan warriors ; 
I would not dei<ire that the ^ monumental 
br;iss' should be raised in honor of George 
Washinj;ton, but I do wish that the spot be- 
loved by Wasaington above all others should 
be made an object rather of pleasure than of 
disgust to the eye of the American and 
foreigner. 

But to return to oiir walk : 

From the front piazza we returned to Uie 
house, re-examining uiih the eye of a lynx every 
thing that could be seen. The furniture was 
in the olden style of ihe revolutionary times. 
The walls of the rooms upon the lowef floors, 
were covered with paintings, nioft of them 
family portraits, containing, as I was told ex- 
cellent likenesses of each of the occupants of 
the Vernon Estate since the-death of Wash- 
ington. We hastened from this house of the 
living Washington, to the grave of the Father 
of our country. Every thing here was impo- 
sing and solemn. The slave who conducted 
us to this spot, where he had conducted 
thousands before, seemed afl*ected as with us 
lie gazed upon the monument and inscription 
before us — telling us simply that * here lies 
the remains of George Washington,* The 
tomb was a new vault, enclosed with an iron 
railing, and had been built about six years. 
Curiosity satiated by gazing upon the new 
tomb, we sought out the still more interest- 
ing spot where* Washington w^^ first buried. 
My companions followed on. Like Hamlet 
and Laertes into the grave of Ophelia, so did 
my fellow-traveler and myself leap into the 
tomb of Washington. The Ladies determined 
not to bo outdone in reverence, followed on— 
our conductor smiled and said that no fe- 
males had ever before, since the removal of 
Washington, which was six years, entering 
the vault. 

We stood upon the broken boxes and 
frames that once enclosed the remains of our 
hero, gathering some stones and several 
pieces of the crumbling tomb as relics of our 
journey— then leaving the vault we again ex- 
amined the gardens, tho green house flUed 
with oranges, lemons, flowers and trees, all 
flourishing in all the beauty of nature, and 
then in the language of the excellent Dr. 
Reed, of England, the enthusiastic admirer 
of Washington, * we soon left the domain, 
perhaps forever, which was once dignified by 
the presence and which is still sacred by che 
remains of Washington.' E. B. 
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Resignation* 

Iff the city of Balsora lived the merchant 
Abuhassan. The blessing of Allah had rested 
upon him. He was constant in his attendance 
at the mosque; bis hand was ever open to| 



relieve the needy. The sea was covered with ] 
his ships, the hills were whitened with his < 
flocks— each revolving day added to his hap- • 
piness, and every passing breeze wafted wealth 
into his cofl*ers. As he passed through the 
streets of Balsora, the citizens would look at 
him and say * who is so happy as the wealthy , 
Abuhassan V 

But Abuiiassau's happiness was destroyed 
by a sudden blow. Abdallah, his only son, ; 
his hope, his pride, was seized by u sudden 
and alarming illness, and notwithstanding all 
the exertions of the mo.<)t skilful physiciiins, 
and the prayers of the most devout dervishes, 
in a »liort time, he expired in the arms of his 
iistracted father. 

The wretched Abuhassan retired into the 
gloomiest chamber of his palace ; he shut him- 
self from the light of day, and throwing himself 
upon the cold and humid pavement, refused 
to be consoled. * Why, oh Allah !' exclaimed 
he, * why didst thou grant to me a son and 
now thus suddenly bereave me of him. Better 
had it been if he had ne*erbeen born ! belter 
that I had been ever childless than to have 
the staff of my age thus hastily and cruelly 
wrested from me! — what is all my wealth, 
what is this earth itself to nie ? Oh let me 
rather haste to leave it and join ray lost Ab- 
dallah in the grave !' 

He snatched a dagger from his girdle and 
was about to plunge it into his breast, when 
the earth trembled, a brilliant light suddenly 
illuminated the chamber, and the Genius who 
presided at his birth, appeared before him. — 
Abuhassan confessed the divine presence, and 
prostrated himself before the celestial visitor. 
* Rash mortal 1* said the gcnhis, * darest 
thou arraign the high decrees of Allah! trem- 
ble at thy audacity ! — But virtue has marked 
thy life ; thou hast been strict in the observ 
ance of every duti', and it is therefore permitted 
that I should shew to thee what would have 
been the f.ite of thy son had he continued to 
dwell upon this earths Short-sighted mortal, 
behold !* 

The Genius waved his hand, and the lower 
part of the chamber was changed into a mag- 
nificent f aloon. On a sofa sat a young man 
whom Abuhassan instantly recognized. * It 
is Abdallah ! it is my son !' cried he, * Oh, 
let me embrace him !* * Thou canst not,* said 
the Geniu^ * it is but a frail and unsubstan- 
tial vision.' The young man was poring over 
the pages of the Koran and seemed deeply 
engaged with their contents. The scenes 
passed rapidly before the eyes of Abuhassan 
He saw Abdallah at the foot of the Caliph's 
throne : the words of wisdom flowed from 
his lips : ho saw him elevated to the rank of 
chief vizier and governor of the young prince, 
the Caliph's son. But ambition rankled in 
the breast of Abdallah. He aimed at no less 
a prize than the throne it&elf. The young 



pnncc soon perished by poisorf; a dagger 
terminated the life of the Caliph. These ob- 
stacles being thus removed, Abdallah seizcrf 
the thn)ne. — Oppression, tyranny and blood 
marked his criniinal but brief career. Goad- 
ed into resistance, the populace rose against 
him ; he was seized and thrown into a 
prison. The last scene exhibited the hapless 
youth in a dark and loatbsonie dungeon, pros* 
trate on the ground and loaded with chains : 
two mutes entered, and whilst they fixed the 
bowstring round his neck, the agonized Abu- 
hassan covered his face with his mantle ami, 
prostrating himself to the ground, exclaimed, 
• Pardon, oh Allah I the repinings of a poor 
and feeble mortal ! I bend before thy {jower ; 
I confess, I acknowledge the justice of thy 
decrees.' He looked up ; the Genius was 
gone, the vision had disappeared. 

Abuhassan instantly left his gloomy cham^ 
ber, and went amongst his friends : a calm 
resignation pervaded his breast : he superin- 
tended liio funeral obsecjuies of his son : he 
attended th<; bofly to the tomb, and as it slowly 
descendetl from his view, he lifted up his soul 
in a prayer of gratitude to Allah, who had 
saved Ms sou from the miserable fate which 
had awaited him, by mercifully removing hiin 
from time into eternity. 



* TIic way I got Married.' 

I SAW an aged and infirm mendicant winding 
his tortuitous course slowly and despondingly, 
whose haggard countenance bore too distinct- 
ly the traits of grief and poverty to doubt for 
a moment his being a real object of charily. 
He stopped as a gentleman approached in an 
opposite direction, took his hat from his head, 
and solicited by a look and a trifling inclina- 
tion of his person (needless indeed, as the 
burden of his years had already performed 
that oflice) a pittance. No notice was taken 
of his silent application ; mechanically the hat 
was replaced,' and he continued his wsty. I 
expected, nay, wished, to see him exhibit 
some sign\>f disappointment, but alas ! the 
frequency of his refusals had inured him to 
meet them at least with external unconcern. 
He stopped again as a carriage drew up to 
a large house, and from which descended sev- 
erally, three elegantly ^attired females; now 
thought I, your mute appeal cannot be in vain. 
I was wrong; they entered without casting 
a glance at the applicant ; the door closed, 
and again the beggar was on his road. 

I felt an irresistible inclination to follow 
him farther, and note his success ; and with 
pain, not unmixed with indignation, I saw 
him make a variety of attempts without gain- 
ing one solitary copper, one morsel of bread, 
one look cf pity or commisseration. • Can 
this be ?* I mentally ejaculated ; and as I was 
crossing to bestow my mite (which was \\\j 
intention from the first momemi behsld him,) 
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when I ubserveii a few yards furiher lUe liitle 
garden that rronted the cuttage of Emma 
G I had been so iibsorbed in the faie 

of the beggar, lh*t I had no idea I was so near 
to her, who, were I convinced ihe goodness 
of her heart equalled the charms of lier person, 
I had resolved to raise from comparative pov- 
erty to be the companion of my life, tlie wife 
of my bosom. The opportunity struck me. 
and concealing myself behind a tree, wiiich 
was opposite the cottage, I waited the result 
with anxiety. The beggar soon was in front 
of the <:ottagc, and turned his eye to the win- 
dow, trusting to be observed. From above 
the small white ciirlnin I saw Emma. Never 
did my heart beat so tumultuously, and not 
without cause; it was a moment that was likely 
Co decide the h;ijjpiness or misery of my future 
life ; for the reader must credit mc when I 
assert, that it depended upon Emma*B be- 
havior on the present occasion, whether I 
should oflerniys^lfand fortune to her accept- 
ance, or endeavor to obliterate her entirely 
from my heart. She quitted the window 
immediately, but not before the mendicant 
had observed her, and who now turned his 
eyes earnestly on the door, in the hope of 
receiving assistance. 

It was a moment to me of the most agoni 
zing suspense, I liardly breatheil. Slowly, at 
length, and with a sigh witicli I dihiinctly 
heard, the old man was turning from the gate, 
which had remained motionless. With bitter 
feelings, I was preparing to do tliesame, when 
die latch was gently raised, and Emma came 
forth with a basket in her haad* She looked 
timidly around, and seeing no person nigh, 
in ;i moment she was at the side of the beggar, 
emptying the contents of her basket Into a 
handkerchief, which she had knefl oa the 
ground to spread. Never did she look so 
lovely as at that moment ; she added to her gift 
n small coin, and was almost immediately in 
the sanctuary of her own dwelling, unseen, as 
she thought, by all the world. 

• , « « ♦ » « • 

Six weeks afterwards we were married ; and 
if Emma does not possess such graceful airs 
ns those ladies mentioned in the first part of 
this short tale, she possesses more than an 
equivalent, namely, a heart that can feel for 
{ind relieve the distresses of her fellow-crea- 
iures. a. n. 



Original A«kci>ote. — We witnessed an 
-occurrence in one of the churches in this city 
last Sabbath, which involves quite too good a 
Joke to be lost. A few moments previous to 
the arrival of the clerg}'man, a stranger shabbily 
dressed and of riither singular appearance, 
entered the door, and was proceeding up the 
aisle with a firm step and much self-posses- 
sion, when one of the leading members of the 
•society left Uls seat and meetiug him, kindly 



offered to give him a seat in the gallery, and 
turning round ivith an air of reluctan(:e, he 
followed his polite guide into the entry and 
up stairs to the proflered seat. The gentle- 
man then returned below, and in a few 
minutes the minister came in and presently 
connnenced reading a portion of the £d chap- 
ter of James. In order that it may be seen 
how exact was the application, it should be 
slated that just before this scaly looking visitor 
made his appearance, this same gentlemen 
gave up his own seat to another though more 
gentecly dressed stranger. 

The reader can well judge of the difficulty 
of preserving one's gravity whilst the good 
man was reading the following passage — 
* For if there came into your asst^mbly a man 
with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there 
come in also a poor man in vile raiment ; 
and ye have respect for him that weareth the 
the gay clothing, and say into him, sit thon 
here in a good place, and say to the poor 
stand thou there, or sit here under my foot-' 
stool,' &LC. — Norttich Aurora. 



A Sorry Akecdotk.— How common it is 
at the accidental misfortunes of our neighbors, 
but how often does a selfish spirit predominate 
and * freeze the genial current of the soul.' 
A poor carter*s horse fell into tlie dock and 
was drowned — a great many expressions of 
pity were heard among the crowd, that had 
been drawn by the accident to the spot— «ne 
was sorry for the poor man — another was 
vtry aorry^^m fact, there was a general ex 
pression of sorrow, A Frenchman among the 
rest pulling off his ckapeau, put a bank note 
into it saying, to the bystanders, * I sorry de 
poor man five dolUur, now how much you 
sorry him.' — this was expressing sorrow to 
some purpose — and it is sorrowful to add, 
that so little connection had the heart with 
the tongue, that not one sous was added to 
the liberal donation ofthe benevolent French- 
man. 



CuRRANTUE Irish BARRISTER. — A barrister 
entered the ball with his wig very much awry, 
and of which not at all apprized, he was oblig- 
ed to endure from almost every observer, 
some remark on its appearance, till at last, 
addressing himself to Mr. Curran, he asked 
him, • Do you see any thing ridiculous in 
this wig ?' The answer was • Nothing but the 
head.' 



Fax.se NoTioits.— Owing to a sad defect in 
education, too many young ladies consider 
themselves to berauch more for ornament than 
usefulness ; and they cultivate a taste for dis- 
pl^^ far more than a taste for the sober duties 
of life. To these there is a painful waking up 
to reality in after life ; and too many find them- 
selves utterly unfit for the discharge of obliga- 



tions which they have taken upon themselves to 
fulfil. But there is no retreat from them, and 
too often life's most pleasant anticipations are 
found to end in bitterness. — Bal, •^thenaum. 



New-York City. — A sailor had just landed 
from New-Orleans, where they are draining 
the Swamp, and endeavoring to clear the 
plantations above the city from the overflow 
of the Mississippi, which had burst its banks 
there. Jack was telling a friend of his the 
dismal story of this sad state of affairs in the 
South, where the land was all water, just as 
he got opposite to a store in Cedar-street, 
under which two men were pumping out a 
cellar—* My eyes, Ned,* cried Jack — * only 
look here, New-York has sprung a leak too 1' 



Pri>-ciple, Integrity, Indepekdence.— 
They must be formed within ourselves ; ihey 
must make ourselves. If conscious of their 
possession, we trust tranquilly to timely oc- 
casion to make them known, we may rest 
assured that our character, sooner or later will 
establish itself. 
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In this eity, on Friday tlieS3d ult. by the Rev. Mr.^ 
Thatcher, Mr. Joshua Covey, of Botton Corner, to Mm. 
Gertrude Suyder of Claverack. 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Whittoker, Mr. 
Rol>ert Graham to MlasTriphena Branier. 

On the 15th ult. by the Hev. WiUiam J. Eyer, Mr. 
E<lward Sogendorf, nt Claverack, to Mfsi Ann Margaret, 
second daughter of William Feller, Esq. of Rhinebcck. 

On the lOch ult. by the Itcv. Mr. Pardee, Mr. John 
Benton to Mlsa Jane Johnson, both of tbiacity. 

On the 18th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wagenan, Mr. Moses 
Oauver to Miss Julia Catharine Moore, both of Gcrinan- 
ibwn. 

On the 29th nit. by the Rev. J. B. Waterburv, Mr. 
George Campbell of Tittafield, Maes, to Miss Matilda, 
eldest da iifhter of John F. Jenkins, E«q. of this city. 

On the S9ih ulu bv tiro Rev. M. Field, Mr. Samuel A. 
Loomis to Miss Sarah A. Adsit, ail of this city. 

At Kinderhook. on the 9th ult. by Rev. L. H. Van Dyke, 
Mr. Newton Reed, of Amenia, Dutchess County, to Miss 
Ann, daughterof Dr. H. L. Van Dyke, of the former place. 

At Stockport, on tha S9tli ult. by the Rev. Peter 8. 
Wynkoop, Mr. Edward Clum, of Claverack, to Miss Cath- 
arine M. eldest daughter of David Gaul, Esq. of the former 
place 

In Erie Ville, on the 13th ult. by the Rev. O. Bcckworth 
Blr. Edwin Watros lu Miss Dolly Richardson ; also Mr. II. 
D. Whitnall to MIhs irarriet HcfTron, all nf the above place. 

On the 26lh of July laat, by the Rev. O. Beck worth, Mr. 
Seidcn Benedict of Pa. to Miaa Mary ILUetfrtinof Erio 
Villo ; also Mr. Joseph R. Heflron to Misa Sarah Anderaon, 
both of Erie Ville. 

On Ihe lOih of February last, by the Rev. O. Beckworth. 
Mr. William RicbarUiKUi, to Miaa Charlotte Itrown, both of 
Erie Ville. 



In this city, on the 32d ulu Capu Robert J. Maty, aged 43 
years. 

On the 27th ult. Mr. John Sturges, son of the Rev. WiUIam 
Slurges, in the 31st year of his age. 

Also on the fame day, Sarah Elizabeth, infant daughter 
of Mr. Henry BturRcs, aged 19 months. 

On the 23d ult. Mr. Augustus Graves, in the 27th year of 
bin age. 

On the 28th ult Lawrence A. infant son of the late 
Lawrence Teal, aged 16 months. 

At Lakeville, Livingston County, the 18th uU. Mrs. Han- 
nah Snyder, in the 09 year of lier age, wife of Peter Soydcr^. 
E«q. formerly of this eiiy. r^ 
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For the Rural RepoiiUory. 

Farewell to U**** A»***»*. 

* There are linkt that muMt break in the chain tliat lias 
bound u».*-~Bfron. 

Parkwbll, 'old Union,* misfortune aurroundi thee, 

And gone are the loved ones, that bowed at thy shrine y 
The thistle nncumbers the pathway around thee 

Where once trod thy students ' in days o' lang syne.' 
Thy patrons have \*:(l thee deserted and lonely, 

And nothing remains now the lone heart to cheer, 
Though silence and gloom are leA to thee only, 

I love thee ' old Castle' for still thou art dear. 

Farewell * old Union,* the star uf thy greatness, 

That dazzled so bright on the record of fame. 
Again shall beam forth, undimmed in its brightness, 

And thousands exult in the pride of thy name. 
Though years wing their flight with the speed of the wind 

And bear thee far onward o'er Time's desert waste. 
Ah : atill may'at thou cherish the germs of the mind 

And guide its way upward to r^ions of rest. 

Farewell * Alma Mater,' (krewell to thy halls ! 

I leave thee forever, fate calls me away, 
Though deep is the pang that my bosom enthrals 

And dark are the clouds that o*er8hadow%y way. 
Yot ofl shall ' fond memory's' magical power. 

While life's gentle current this bosom may warm ; 
Review the loved scenes of those hallowed hours 

When joy filled the cup of my youth's early morn. 
BeiiviUe^ JV. r. ^u^ust, 1636. PniLOM. 



Tlte UTreck at Sea* ^ 

BT H. r. OOCLD. 

Thb Struggle is over ! The storm-cloud at last. 
Has emptied itself, and the fury is past ! 
The ship is a ruin ! the mariners wait 
Their summons to enter eternity's, gate. 
The remnant of canvass that flaps in the wind. 
Their signal of wo they may soon leave behind, 
To give its last flutter above the wild surge, 
As ail it betokens, the deep shall immerge, ^ 

They see rising round them a chill, restless grave. 
While death loudly calls them from out the hoarse wave ! 

* Come to me 1 come ! yc have no where to flee, 
But down in the waters, fur quiet with me ! 

My thin, winding arms, ever naked and cold, 

Have nothing to warm them, but what they infold. 

My bein* unlawful, I have to sustain, 

By feeding on life that froiii others I drain, 

The sweet budsof childhofwl, youth's beautiful bloom, 

And age's ripe clusters, [ pluck and consume ! 

I traverse the world by the light that I steal 

Alone ftom the eyes that in darkness I seal ! 

• In ocean's black chambers, I welcome the forms 

That pass to my kingdom, through shipwreck and storms. 

The babe never prattles, nor climbs on Uie knee 

Of him who is low in the cold, deep sea I 

The eye of his widow grown sunken and dim. 

With looking and waking and weeping for him ! 

The parent's fond heart slowly bleeds for the son. 

Till I, for my throne, a new trophy have won ! 

Come ! and the moumeru away on the shore. 

Shall never behold you, or hear of you more !' ^ 

Hush ! hush ! thou pale monarch ; A voice from above ! 

It chides thee— its tones are of mercy and love ! 

Away ! king of terrors ! In silence retire ! 

Though high is thy throne there is one that is higher ! 

The sinking have looked from the biUows, that swell 

Around them, to Him, who the iqrges can quell. 

And, he, who before^ has the tempest allayed, 

And said to the mariner, ' Be not afraid,' 

Is now walking over the waters, to tread 

Upon the white apray that Is pluming thy head : 

A sail : ho : a sail, iu the moment of need : 



On yonder mad breakers she's riding with speed. 

A rescue ! it comes in the light little boat, 

That's lowered and manned o'er the perils to float, 

While, life for the perishing, hope for deepair. 

And Joy and reward for aflTection are there, 

With rocking and tossing, as onward she steers, 

'And shooting, and plunging the wreck as she nears, 

One moment ! and then the last wave will be crossed ! 

Yet, all is too late if that unit be lost ! 

The helper and helpless, while panting to meet. 

Have sent forih their voices each other to greet, 

And when did these voices go out on the air. 

An import so great, such an errand to bear t 

Emotions too mighty for sound to convey, 

Or, long for the spirit to reel in the clay— 

A pulse never known in their bosoms before, 

Is each proving now, at the dash of the oar, 

And, sweet to their hearts will the roeooory be, 

Of these clasping hands on the wild deep sea. 



A pprelteiisIo|i • 

BT H. P. GOULD. 

* Oh ! sister, he is ao swift and tall, 
Tliough I want the ride he will spoil it all, . 
For, when he seU out, he will let me fall. 

And give roe a bump, I know ; 
Mamma, what was it I heard you aay 
About the world'a hobbies, the other day. 
How some would go on, and gallop away. 

To end with an overthrow.' 

* I said, little prattler, the.world was a race. 
That many would mountwith a smile on the face. 
And ride to their ruin, or fall in disgrace : 

That he who was deaf to fear, 
And did not look out for a rein or a guide, 
Hifi courser might cast oi\ the highway side, 
In the mud, rocks and brambles, to end his ride, 

Perchance, with a sigh and a tear !' 

' Oh ! sister ! sister ! I fear to try, 

For Brutus's back is so 'live and high ! 

It creeps at my touch— and he winks his eye, 

I'm sure he's going to jump I 
Come ! dear mother, tell us some more 
About the world'a rides, aa you did before, 
Who helped it up— and all how it bore 

The fall, and got over the bump !' 



Charles Wolfe, the author of the * Bnrial of Sir John 
Moore,' the noblest elegy that ever was written, was a 
young clergymen in an obscure village of Ireland, who 
(tied young, and would have been unknown to fame, but 
for the establishment of his right to the authorship of those 
incomparable verses. The following song, which is yet 
unfinished, shows that had he lived, his reputation would 
not have rested upon that alone. It was written for the 
old and beautiful Irish air of * Grammachree.' and in its 
melancholy sweetness, touchingly accords with the plain- 
tive music of an air which Mozart is said to have pronoun- 
ced the finest in the world. We believe tliat the four 
last lines were added by Dr. James Stewart, of Belfast, 
the author of the history of Armagh, so invaluable for its 
deep knowledge of the ecclesiastical history of the Irish 
hierarc by. — Ptnntflvanian. 

StanaoM. 

If I hod thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee. 
But I forgot when by thy side. 

That thou couldst mortal be ; 
It never through my mind had past, 

That time would e'er be o'er. 
And I on thee should look my last, 

And thou shouldst smile no more ! 

And still upon that face I lo(dc, 

And think 'twill amiie agcon ; 
And still the thought I will not brook. 

That I must look in vain ; 



But when I speak, thou dost not say, 
What thou ne'er leftat unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may. 
Sweet Mary ! thou art dead ! 

If thou wouldst stay, e'en oa thoti^rt, 

All cold and all serene — 
I still might press thy silent heart. 

And where thy smiles have been ! 
While e'en thy c'hill, bleak corse I have, 

Thou seemest still my own; 
But there I lay thee in the grave — 

And I am now alone ! 

I do not think, where'er thou art, 

Thou hast forgotten me, ^ 

And I, perliaps, may soothe this heart. 

In thinking too of thee ; 
Yet there waa round thee such a dawn 

Of light ne'er seen before. 
As fancy never could have drawn, 

And never can restore ! 



From the * Reliquary,* by Bernard and Lucy Barton. 
Tlie meteor. 

A SHKPHESD on the silver moor 

Pursued hia lone employ, 
And by him watched at midnight hour. 

His loved and gentle boy. 

The night was still, the sky was clear. 
The moon and stars were bright ; 

And well the youngster loved to hear 
Of those bright orbs of light. 

When lo ! an earth-born Meteor's glare 

Made stars and plonela dim. 
In transient splendor through the air 

Its glory seemed to swim. 

No more could st^rs or planets' spell 

The*Btripling'B eye enchant ; 
He only urged his sire to tell 

Of this new visitant. 

But, ere the shepherd found a tongue. 

The meteor's gleam was gone ; 
And in their glory o'er them hung 

The orbs of night alone. 

Canst thou the simple lessoq read 

My artless muse hath given t 
The only lights that safely lead 

Are tliose that shine from heaven. 

One far more bright than sun or star 

Is lit in every soul ; » 
To guide, if nothing earthly mar, 

To heaven's eternal goal I 
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TJtae OM Maldl't Ijegaey* 

BY RICHARO P£NN SMITH. 

[Concluded.] 
Early in ihe morning, fullowin^ the arrival 
of Arthur, Isabel was alone in the purlor, 
arranging a beautiful bouquet ofspringdowers. 
She performed her task with an air of caution 
AS if she wished to avoid being detected, and 
lier blushing countenance was illuminated b} 
9 smile of satisfaction. When her task was 
completed she murmured as slie stood gazinj: 
M it, * I love flowers — those were his words. 
This will af!brd him pleasure, and I shall be 
very Inppy.* Artliur entered the apnrtnieni 
%viihout perceiving her, sheranto^iimand siiid. 

* Arthur — yes, it is you. I knew your step.' 
' Isabel !— what, iiere alone I' . .-... 

* Alone ! Oh, no ; you are here !* she 
replied placing her hand upon her heart. 

' My charming cousin/ 

* And you — have you thought about poor 
Isabel, since we parted last evening ?* 

*■ Have I thought of you ? Indeed have I, 
incessantly.* 

1 1 am glad of that. I have thought of you 
until I dreamt that you had returned. Tell 
me, you h'jve been far distant, and have at 
length returned.* 

* Yes, Isabel.' 

* Heavens ! If she should also return !* 

* Whom do you mean ?' 

* My mother. Hark I do you not hear 
her,' she excLiimed wildly. » She comes — 
that is her voice ! — there — there ! Ah ! she 
threatens me.' She clasped her hands in an 
imploring attitude. * Mother, mercy, mercy, 
I beseech you. Do not force me — I cannot 
marry him. My heart's another's. Ah I 
approach me not,' she continued with increa- 
sed violence. • I cannot will not — death 
sooner.' She recoiled and threw herself, 
trembling in the arms of her cousin. 

* Dear Isabel, recover yourself.' 

* Where am I ! Who calls me, in that kind 
and gentle voice ! Ah — Is it you. Arthur, is 
it you ! What has happened ! How I burn 
here/ she added, touching her forehead. 



* You suffer.' 

* O, no ;' she replied in a voice of tender- 
ness, and smiling fondly on him, ^ O, no !— I 
have seen you once again, and that repays 
me for all. But wl>o was it told me you had 
(rone away — forsaken me. It is not true, is 
it ? You would not give me pain. You love 
me too much for tliVit, Arthur?* 

* Indeed do I.* 

^ Take care,' she continued with an air of 
mystery, * if you deceive me, I shall soon 
discover it.' She ran smiling to the vase of 
flowers, and taking one of them, carefully 
stripped it of its leaves one by one. You re- 
member this is the way I tested your love in 
our childhood.' 

They were interrupted by Mary, who now 
entered the parlor, followed by old Cato, 
who stood erect at the door. She spoke to 
him as they entered — 

* It is well, Gato ; if he returns, let me 
know. Fortunately he has gone without see- 
ing Arthur,' she added, in a low tone. 

The bustlingMr. Joseph Jenkins, early as it 
was, had already been at Singleton Hall, and 
this time he determined to have an interview 
with his dulcinea, for Joseph was as systematic 
in his love afl'airs as he was in business, and 
he succeeded. The interview was a brief one, 
and abruptly terminated in the cotton spinner 
leaping on his hackney in a huff, and starting 
off at a brisk trot, after bidding a hasty and 
cold adieu to his, mistress. Cato withdrew. 

* Good morning cousiu. How do you like 
Singleton Hall ?' said Mary. 



* At all events, allow me to present you 
this,' he said, selecting a bouquet, and pre- 
senting it to Mary. Isabel, who watched him 
in silence, darted forward and snatched the 
flowers from her sister, saying, 

* That must not be. That bouquet is for 
me, me only. It was I who gathered them.' 

* You !' exclaimed Arthur. 

* Yes. Why should that astonish you. I 
heard you say that you loved flowers, and I ' 
remember a little flaxen headed boy who used 
to gather the wild flowers in the meadows 
with me ; he loved them much and loved me 
also.' 

* It was for me then. Pardon me, Isabel, 
I will repair the wrong.' He took the bonquet 
and presented it to her ; she received it with 
a smile, and pressed it to her heart, saying, 
'• Now it shall never leave me, but wither and 
fMie there.' 

* Truly, dear Arthur, you work miracles,' 
said Mary. * Since your arrival she seems 
at times to have some recollection.* 

* Ah ! look at her now. She has again 
fallen into the reverie from which she escaped 
for a moment.' Isabel stood motionless, her 
eyes fixed on the ground. Cato entered, and 
said to Miss Singleton in an under tone. 

* Massa Jenkins come back again Missus.' 
*Tell him I will see him presently.' She 

apologized to Arthur for abruptly leaving him 
and went out of the room with the old servant. 
' I am glad they are gone,' said Isabel, * We 
can now talk together. Tell me, Arthur, 
what were we speaking of, when my sister 



* It is a charming spot, and its inmates!' interrupted us. Help me to recall my 
render it more so. I have been conversing jl thoughts. How terrible it is to forget, and to 
with Isabel. What a strange existence. So | kno%v that one forgets.' 

young, so beautiful, and for ever deprived o(^. ' Dear Isabel, do not dwell on this subject, 
reason. But let us quit so painful a subject. j it injures you much.' 

I thank you Miss, for the delicate attentiQn'| * It has injured me; it injures me still, 
you have paid me.' || It was of my step-mother we were speaking.' 

* How I in what manner r' j • You have been very unhaijpy in my 

* I yesterday by chance, spoke of my taste. | absence, have you not 1* 

for flowers, and I And the parlor decorated .1 * O, yes ; fori was fearful. But that is 
with them.' IjOver; you have returned, and my fears are 

* No, cousin, it is not to roe, but doubtless!! gone. You will defend me, will you not ?' 
to old Cato, that you are indebted for this | 
attention.* 



' Certainly, I will protect you, and be ever 
near you.* 
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* How you encoimige me ! My good uister 
mIbo often slrove to encourage me, but she 
did not succeed so well. Your presence, 
your looks, the tone of your voice inspire 
me with confidence. Speak, speak, I Jove to 
hear you speak.' 

* Dear Isabel, listen to me. Let us try to 
reason together.' 

* O yes. yes, let us reason,' she exclaimed, 
laughing and rubbing her hands. 

* There is one thing I must premise, ami 
that is if you relapse into your terrors, I shall 
believe that you don*t love me.' 

' O, don't believe any such thing. I no 
longer fear, and as a proof of it, I am now 
thinking of my step-mother, speaking of her, 
and scarcely tremble.' 

* Since that is the case, let us dwell on the 
subject, and you shall see that it will cease to 
alarm you. It is long since you beheld her ?' 

* I have not forgot that. One day she 
slept so profoundly that they could not 
awaken her. Her face was as pale as the 
vestments in which they wrapped her, and 
they bore her to the church and sung a long 
time around her, but she still slept. My 
sister Mary wept much, and I also wept, 
because she grieved. Then they clothed me 
all in black, and since thit time I have been 
▼ery happy, except when she comes back to 
direaten me.' 

* But she will never threaten you again.' 
' All ! do you believe so ?' 

^ I am sure of it.' 

* If you are sure, .then I am satisfied. 
What a weight you have taken from my mind. 
I am now tranquil ; breathe freely, and it is 
to you that I owe this happiness. How I 
love you V 

* Dear Isabel !' 

* But if you should again leave me !' 

* Be composed. I am coming, perhaps to 
remain here always—to marry your sister. 

* Marry, marry my sister ! Then who will 
marry me?' she said dejectedly, and her 
mind suddenly relapsed, as she continued, 
without recognizing him — 

' You know not how constant I am. I was 
once to have been married formerly, to one 
of my cousins named Arthur — but this is a 
secret, which I have told lo no one except 
yourself. We were both very young, and 1 
loved him more than a brother, he was so 
good, so gentle and generous: How happy I 
was when he was near me. All the marvelous 
stories and old legends of the country, were 
related to me by him, and we had bright 
visions of the future. But alas ! one day he 
was forced to leave us ; he went on board 
his ship, and I naw him no more, but I have 
always thought of him — always.' 

* You saw him no more, Isabel ? You do 
not recollect me, then ?* demanded Artlmr 
in a tone of increased interest. 



How I not recollect you,' she replied with 
an air of gaiety, ' Thou art Arthur ; I recol- 
lected thee immediately.' 

* I have been unconsciously guilty ; each 
word renders me more criminal still. Can 
you ever pardon me ?' 

• Pardon thee ! Ah, yes ! I always forgive 
when I am supplicated ; h would be so cruel 
to refuse.' She drew nrgher to hini„ paused 
and gazed fondly in his face, as she added, 

* To prove I haven't forgot you, I will search 
for the ring you sent roe from the sea side. 
I have preserved it carefully, and no person 
has seen it. Wait for me here, and I will 
return directly. Arthur 1 love thee — do not 
forget that I am your betrothed.* She ran 
away smiling, and kissed her hand to him as 
she closed the door. 

Our hero was as much perplexed as most 
heroes are when they get two women in their 
heads at the same time. He was amazed 
to discover that the silken web that he had 
unconsciously woven in his boyhood, had 
been so closely intertwined with the thread 
of that fair creature's life, as to serve as 
a clue to lead her wandering mind even 
through the mazes of her madness; and was 
the sole'filea.to which she fondly clung in the 
general wreck and rnin. He was at a loss 
how to act ; by marrying the one, he would 
disinherit the other: and by fulfilling the 
condhions of the will, he would forever extin- 
guish the returning spark of reason, in the 
mind of the delicate being so long and devo- 
tedly attached to him. At length, he resolved 
to ascertain the true state of Mary's fortune, and 
should it prove ample, he would reject her, 
and enrich her sister with his hand and aunt 
Penelope's legacy. Old Cato entered oppor- 
tunely, to throw some light on the subject. 

* My mistress begs you to excuse her 
absence, captain,' said the old man bowing, 

* she will be disengaged presently.' 

* Stand on no cerimony with me. Fine 
property this, old C<*lo ?' 

* Splendid estate : none better on the Del- 
aware, sar.' 

* Still affords a very handsome living ?* 

* None better, sar. A fortune might be made 
from this farm : but the Singletons are above 
selling their produce— consume all. Then 
there's bank stock,and loans, and mortgages — ^ 

* Enough, I am satisfied ; and with this 
assurance I can no longer hesitate not to 
marry your mistress.* 

* Not marry her, sar? Pardon me, captain, 
you misunderstand me,' exclaimed the old 
servant, somewhat disconcerted. 

* No, no, I undei stand you perfectly. Your 
mistress is at least in easy circumstances.' 

' Better than that, sar — very rich. The 
greatest fortune in these parts.' The old 
fellow knew this to be a lie ; but felt satisfied 
that it ought to be true. 



Mr. Joseph Jcnkhis happened to bustle into 
the parlor at this critical moment, and over- 
hearing Cato's boastful speech, exclaimed, 

* Rich 1 A great fortune ! they deceive yoa, 
sir, she is ruined, totally ruined.* 

* Ruined, sir 1' exclaimed Arthur. 

* Will you be silent, sar ! He don*t know 
what he says, sar,' exclaimed the old man iiv 
confusion. 

' Examine for yourself, sir,' conlinuect 
Joseph Jenkins, producing papers. • Read 
these documents, and you will perc^eive that 
Singleton Place belongs to me. } am the 
master here.' 

Arthur cast his eyes over the papers and 
returned them saying, * It is true. I cannot 
recover from my surprise. Miss Singleton 
reduced to a state of poverty.' 

* If yon longer doubt, behold the confusiQn 
of this old domestic,' continued Jenkins. 
* That speaks more plainly than all my words.* 

* My poor cousin in distress !' sighed Ar- 
thur, * In that case I will marry her,* 

* How ! you marry her ! What the devil da 
you mean !' exclaimed Jenkins with increased 
restlessness. 

* Go and inform your mistress, Cato, that I 
am ready to make her my wife this evening if 
she consents,' said Arthur. The faithful did 
fellow's ebony visage, ^ creamed and mantled 
like a standing pool,' and as he left the room, 
he was heard to ejaculate. This now is just 
like a Singleton. Gem'man all over !* Jen- 
kins, aAer making a few circuits around the 
parlor, suddenly stopped and said, 

* How marry her this evening ! do you 
intend to insult me, sir ?' 

* Insult you ? I was not thinking about you 
at aU.' 

* Not thinking about me ! But you shall 
think about me. I will be thought about in 
this matter, sir ; and I demand the motives 
of your conduct,' replied Joseph testily. 

* Indeed. But I am not in the habit of 
answering, when interrogated in so gentle a 
manner,' replied the other, coolly. 

* Then there may be a mode of making you 
speak,' said Joseph, with increased irritation. 

* Pray, name it.' 

* Pistols,' exclaimed the cotton spinner. 

* Precisely. That is a branch of my busi- 
ness, and I never neglect business.' 

* I like you the better for that,' continued 
Jenkins. * I have a pair of bull dogs in the 
next room ; I used to practise shooting at a 
mark with the old colonel. We can jump 
into a boat, and be on the Jersey shore in half 
an hour.* 

'That's unnecessary trouble. You are at 
home here, you know, and we can just step 
out behind the stable, and settle the affair 
quietly. We shall avoid both delay and 
trouble.' 

* Zounds I you are right again I' exclaimed 
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Jenkins. * Do you know tiiai you have risen 
fifty per cent, in ray estocni, and if I drill a 
hole ilirougli you, I shall grieve for you, and 
do the decent thing hy your remains.' 

* You are very good.' 

* I give you my word and honor, sir.' 
' Thank you : but I shall endeavor to dis- 
pense with your grief.* 

* A spirited young fellow I* exclaimed Jen- 
kins. * I begin to like him. A business man. 
I will go for the pistols, sir, and shall expect 
you behind ihe stable in five minutes.' 

Jenkins busiledout, and at the same instant 
Isabel rushed into the room, and threw her 
arms about the neck of her cousin, who was 
about to follow him, and exclaimed, 

' Stay, stay, you shall not go. I know 
your fearful purpose ; but you shall not leave 
me. ril hang upon you.' 

* Unfortunate ! would you drive me to 
dishonor ? 

« Would you drive me to despair?' 
*■ Isabel, you will see me again in five 
niinutes.' 

' Yes, I shall see you again, as I saw my 
brother, perhaps, brought back, pale and cov- 
ered with blood.' She shrieked and fainted 
in his arms. We omitted to state in the 
proper place, that a son of Colonel Singleton 
had been killed in a duel, and that Isabel's 
jiberration of mind was in some degree at- 
tributed to the shock received on the occasion 
It is of importance to every family that one 
member, at least, should be killed in a duel, 
»8 that circumstance alone is sufficient to 
establish the courage and gentility of all the 
survivors. 

The shriek brought Miss Singleton and her 
major domo into the parlor. Arthur con- 
signed the unconscious Isabel to the arms of 
her sister, and without saying a word, hurried 
from the room. Isabel slowly recovered ; the 
expression of her countenance was calm, and 
she assumed an air of gaiety, as she said, 

• Sister, if you only knew the good news 1 
have to tell you. She will never come back, — 
never! Then there's going to be a wedding; 
do you know the bride? I know her. And 
there will be a splendid ball. I ought to open 
it with him. I love dancing so much !' 

The report of pistols was now heard, and 
Isabel starting from her sister's arms, stood 
motionless for a moment, then pressed her 
forehead with both hands, and shrieked, * Ah! 
I remember now ! Death is at work I Let 
go your hold ; I fly to save him I* She vio- 
lently disengaged herself from Mary, who 
attempted to restrain her, and rushed from 
the room. Her sister and the old servant 
alarmed and amazed, Itastily followed her. 

Isabel reached the spot where the combat- 
ants stood opposed to each other, pistols in 
hands, ready to fire a second time. She 
rushed between them, her hair disheveled, || 



wildness in her looks, and summoning all her 
energy, she shrieked, • hold ! forbear your 
murderous intent, I implore you, I command 
you!* and fell senseless to the ground. 

Our worthies forgot their angry feelings, 
in their amazement at this singular interrup- 
tion, and mutually hastened to her assistance, 
and supported her to the house. She was 
conducted to her chamber, and the next 
moment the prompt and active Joseph Jen- 
kins was seen hurrying along the avenue, 
upon his bay hackney, in pursuit of medical 
assistance, without having intimated to any 
one his errand. 

The doctor, like all prudent practitioners, 
could not pronounce with certainty — he was 
of opinion that the fearful impressions she 
had received from the duel, would have a 
decisive influence over her mind ; that a crisis 
had arrived, that would either bring about a 
complete restoration to reason, or destroy 
all hope of her recovery. This was consid- 
ered a sound, and certainly a safe opinion. 

Joseph Jenkins returned to Singleton Hall, 
shortly after the physician, and on entering 
the parlor, he found Miss Singleton alone. 
She arose as he entered, and exclaimed in 
evident alarm — * Good heavens ! W^hat is it 
brings you back after the scene which hasjust 
passed ? If my cousin should meet you !' 

* Have no fear. Miss ; I shall not be here 
long,* replied Joseph, taking a stride or two 
across the room. 

* Ah I why speak to me so coolly. Can 
you believe'— 

Now Joseph was any thing but cool, and he 
hastily interrupted her with saying, 

* No more of that. Miss. You have no 
need to justify yourself to me. I came not 
here to reproach you. If I have failed to 
please you, the fault is mine and not yours 
You are handsome and lively — your cousin 
is a dashing, brave and generous young fel- 
low, but as for me, I am rough, plain and 
without address. He is entitled to the pre 
ference ; but perhaps the future may prove 
that with all my abruptness, I loved you as 
tenderly as he does. But I do not wisli 
that' — he turned his f>ice to conceal a starting 
tear. * I hope you may always he happy. 
We are now about to part, but before we sep- 
arate, we have some affairs of importance to 
settle together. Your father, at his. «leath, 
owed to John Jones five thousand dollars — 
here are the bonds ; to me ten thousand on 
mortgage — this is the instrument,' he delib- 
erately tore the papers into fragments, and 
added, * now those debts are settled.' 

» What are you doing ?' 
Nothing. I restore the property to you 
unencumbered, for I would not have your 

[future husband reproach the woman whom 1 
have loved, with her want of fortune.' 
Ah ! Joseph, so much generosity.' 



* No thanks. Miss. 1 only ask one thing 
from you. If ever you should experience 
any reverse, which is very possible, then Uiink- 
of your old friend. Write to me, and th« 
next mail will bring you a satisfactory answer. 
Farewell, Miss, farewell.' 

He bustled out of the room, and even 
Mary's tender exclanntion, of * Dear Joseph, 
listen to me,' in no measure retarded his 
impetus. Finding he returned no answer, 
and was already out of hearing, she called 
aloud for Cato, who promptly obeyed the 
summons, followed by the young lieutenant. 
She turned to the old servant, and said in a 
low voice, * Cato, hasten after Mr. Jenkins, 
who hasjust gone, and tell him to defer his 
def)arture for an hour. I wish to speak to 
him — must speak to him. Go.' 

Cato left the room muttering, * What de 
devil signify, running first after one, den after 
toder, and cotch no body at last.' Jenkins 
and his pony were now seen from the parlor 
windows, scudding along the avenue, at even 
a brisker gait than usual. Possibly the horse 
felt that his master was several thousand dol- 
lars lighter than when he came. 

The young couple, finding themselves alone, 
again attempted to broach the delicate subject 
of the will, each feeling the impossibility of 
complying with its conditions, and yet from 
generosity afraid to reject the other. After 
much manccuvring and finesse on both sides, 
without success, each came to the conclusion 
that the other wished for nothing so ardently 
as to have Aunt Penelope's will carried into 
effect, and heaved a sigh of regret for the 
sudden and hopeless passion. Old Cato 
entered at this critical juncture, to inform 
Miss Singleton that he had despatched a man 
on horseback after Mr. Jenkins, which timely 
interrupti<iii relieved them from their mutual 
embarrassment. 

* What news have you of your mistress Isa- 
bel ?' demanded Arthur, 

* You must see her directly, sar. She is 
looking for you, and desires to speak to 
you.' 

* To speak to me ! Has she left her cham- 
ber?* 

•Yes, sar. The doctor ordered that we 
should obey her in every thing, and not con- 
tradict her. Here she comes, sar.' 

Isabel entered the apartment. Her manner 
had undergone a striking change ; it was 
now serious, collected, composed. She cahn- 
ly said :— 

* Sister, I have caused you much trouble ; 
is it not so ? But I am better at present — 
much better. I thank you for all your atten- 
tions to me, but I have a favor to ask ; retire, 
for I would speak with my cousin, alone.' 

• Cousin, I leave you, and in a little time 
expect to receive your answer,' said Mary, 
and left the room, followed by Cato_ -L 
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* What can she wanl wicli me? Whai is 
passing in her mind ? Tliat pingular air !* 
paid Arthur, nientally— * Isabel, inv dear 
Isabel; 

* Sir/ 

* Why this reserve ? — why this coldness 
towards me ?* 

* It becomes the position in ivhich I find 
mysjeir.* 

* What do I hear ! You, who seemed but 
yesterday* 

She proceeded, with slight emotion — * If 
my words have not been always \vhat they 
ought to be, it would be generous on your 
part to forget the past, us 1 shall study to 
forget it myself.* 

* Unhappy that I am !' he exclaimed — ' She 
no longer recollects me, no longer loves me I 
This apparent flash of reason may be only a 
new feature of her madness. My dear Isa 
bel, in the name of heaven listen to me — look 
at me. I am Arthur, your cousin, your 
fricnd,-«in one word, he who has chosen you 
for his betrothed/ 

She became more deeply affected as she 
replied, • I recollect you perfectly, Arthur; 
but this word betrothed recalls to me the 
obJ2ct of this interview. I was your betroth- 
ed, it is true — I have not forgotten that ; — 
but I come to give you back your promise, 
and the ring with which you sealed it. Take 
it— be henceforth free ; marry my sister, and 
receive every wish th:>t I can form for your 
happiness.* 

* Heavens ! What say you, Isabel ! Can 
you imagine* 

* I know all, have heard all, even at a time 
when I could not comprehend its meaning. 
But singular changes have taken place. It 
seems lh;a until now I have not livetf. Even 
yesterday I spoke without reflection ; I an- 
swered witliout listening, or listened wiihoui 
understanding ; but now the cloud has van- 
ished, ideas crowd upon mo, words rush to 
explain my thoughts, and I am no loniier an 
object of pity. This happiness I owe to Ar- 
thur. When near him, I am nnimatod, ex- 
alted ; but, without him, I feel that 1 shouhl 
relapse into my former state. Ah, stay, stay 
always near me — never leave me — be my sup- 
port, my guide, my husband. I live only in 
thee, for thee, and shall be nothing without 
thee.* 

• Dear Isabel, you are once more restored 
to me. Do not repent of the avow;d that in- 
sures my happiness. Speak, will you be my 
wife ? — Vou cannot refuse me !* 

• How refuse what I so much desire !* sh 
replied, artlessly. 

• You no longer believe that I love your 
sister ?* 

• O, no, no. I rely on you. You w ould not 
dencive me; it would render me so unhappy.* 

• But reflect — I am poor, w ithout resources.* 



Cbarles JTames Fox. 

Charl£s James Fox, one of the most 
distinguished of statesman and oratora, was 
the 9econd son of Lord Holland, and was 
born January 13, 1748. Westminister and 
Eton schools, and Hertford College, Oxford, 
and falling on his knees, passionately kissed '| were the seminaries at which he received his 
her hand. Mury entered at the same instant, j education. In classical learning his profi- 



* Poor! I scarcely know what that means.* 
' I cannot surround you with luxuries.' 

' I shall not love you the less — and ask no 
other luxury.* 

* No dress — no equipage.* 

* Shall I appear less attractive in your eyes ? 
If not, I care not.' 

* I can no longer resist,* he exclaimed, 



* Ah ! cousin, you refuse me then. I 
came for your answer, but you have antici 
pated a reply to all my questions.* 

• No, coz, I don't refuse you,* said Arthur, 
rising. * I love you very much, but will 
marry Isabel. I don*t want to ruin you — 
keep the fortune.* 

' You will marry her, coz ? Then I will 
have nothing to do with this legacy, which 
constrains us both, and thank you for having 
laid it at the feel of my sister.' 

* This generosity' 

* Is mixed up with a little selfishness, Ar- 
I ihur, as you will see in the end,* replied Mary. 

There was a noise at the door, and Joseph 
Jenkins bustled in, followed by Cato. He 
entered just as Arthur was in the act of gal 
lantly kissing Mary's hand, in gratitude for 
her generosity. 

* Death and the devil I* exclaimed Joseph — 
* and was it for this that you brought me back!* 

• Dear Joseph, be a witness' — said Mary. 

• I have seen too much already,* exclaimed 
! Jenkins. 

Arthur commenced : — * Mr. Jenkins I wish 
you to understand* 

• I don't want to understand any thing 
more.* 

Isabel ran to him, and placed her sister's 
hand in his, si.ying — * There, understand 
that. She is yours — Arthur is mine. Will 
you Kill him now ?' 

» Ila ! What ! How ! Bless my soul I Ma- 
ry, is it so?' ejaculated Jenkins. Mary 
' smiled and blushed in a manner plain to be 
understood by the dullest physio*gi»omist, and 
the cotton-spinner whirled about like one of 
his jennies. 

• All very si range I Don't understand!' mut- 
tered Cato. Captain, will you marry*-^— 

• Love has restored her to reason.* 

• More strange still. You told mc love 
' usually turns young ladies' heads. Can't 

understauil, no how I can fix him.* 

Arthur and Jenkins became fast friends, 
and the f.dlen family was once again restored 
to its former consequence, through tlie exer- 
tions of the worthy anti unpretending Joseph 
Jenkins. He called his eldest son Reginald 

I after his old friend, the colonel ; but he pro- j 
tested against christening his daughter afiei" 

, Aunt Penelope, as he could not forget the 
annoyance that her absurd legacy had occa- 
sioned. 
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ciency was great, and he always retained a 
fondness for it. Having completed his stud- 
ies he set out on his travels, and an intdt^cc 
Ijke his could not fail to profit by such an 
enlarged field of observation. Unfortunately, 
however, his powerful mind did not preserve 
him from dissipated habits, and from a pro- 
pei)sity to gaming, which long continued to 
be the bane of his existence. In the hope of 
weaning him from these follies, he ivas, when 
only nineteen, elected member for Midhur«C, 
through the influence of his father. Prudence, 
perhapSfkept him silent in the House till be was 
of an age legally to hold a seat in it. His li|)s 
were unlocked in 1770, and for four years Ik 
continued to be the advocate of the ministry. 
His aid was rewarded by !iis being appointed 
a lord of the admiralty, which situation he 
soon resigned to be a lord of the treasury. 
In 1774, how ever, in consequence of some 
disagreement with Lord North,he %vas abruptly 
dismissed, and his dismisfiion was announced 
to him in a manner which added insult to 
injury. The ranks of opposition gladly re- 
ceived so promising an ally ; and <!nring the 
(whole of tiio American war, he was one of the 
most persevering, eloquent^and formidable of 
the minister's opponents. Additional spirit 
and effect were given to his exertions hy his 
being elected for Wcstniinster, in 1780, in 
spite of the whole weight of the government 
interest having been thrown into the scale 
against him. On the downfall of the North 
administration; Fox came into ofTice, ns 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. But the 
death of the marquis of Rockingham, and 
disgust at the conduct of Lord Shelburne, soon 
induced Fox and some of his party to retire. 
In an evd hour for their popularity, they formed 
I he celebrated coalition with Lord North. 
The measure enabled them to carry the cab- 
inet by storm, but it shook their influence 
with the people, and their short-lived triumph 
was closed by their expulsion from power, on 
the question of Fox's India Bill. A new 
election in 1784, diminished their i^arliamen- 
lary nuisbers, and gave Mr. Pitt a secure 
majority. For more than twenty years the 
luighty talents of Fox were exerted in almost 
constnst but fruitless opposition to his great 
rival. His espousing the cause of the French 
revolution lost him the friendship of Burke. 
To the war against France he was decidedljr 
hostile. At length, in IGOG, he resumed bis 
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situation of secretary of state. But his con- 
stitution was now broken, and he expired on 
the 16ih of September, iu the suuie year. 
Before his death, however, he had the happi- 
ness of putting an end to the slave trade ; 
an object which ha<i for niauy years been 
nearest to his heart. The wisdom of Fox's 
political conduct has on some points* been 
violently impeached, but no one has yet denied 
the goodness and sweetness of his iiis|>o6ition; 
so amiuble ivas his temper that to know him 
was to love him. Of his eloquence one of 
his panegyrists justly obscirves that, * plain, 
nervous, energetic, vehement, it simplitied 
what was complicate, it unraveled what was 
entangled, it cast light upon uhat was obscure, 
and through the understanding it forced its 
way to the heart. It came home to the sense 
and feelings of the hearer ; and, by a secret 
irresistible charm, it extorted the assent of 
those who were most unwilling to be convin- 
ced.' His literary compositions consist of 
some excellent Greek, Latin, and English 
verses ; a few papers in the Englishman : A 
Letter to the Electors of Westminster; and 
A history of the early. Part of the Reign of 
James th% Second. 
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I^ove, I>catli and Reputation. 

AN APOLOGUE. 
BY RICHARD PKNN SMITU. 

Upon a time, Love, Death and Rcputjition 
entered into a compact to traverse the world 
together. They came beside a smooth-flowing 
river, where they paused, for Love had 
already become weary of his companions 
and he discovered a shcperdeas tending 
her flocks, on the suniiy side of a grassy 
knoll, on the opposite side of the stream. 

• Here let's part for a time,' said Love, 
* and I will tarry with that simple girl and 
her sheep, until you .seek me there.' 

• She is a favorite of mine,' replied Repu- 
tation, • and I shall certainly soon be, there.' 

' I mark the spot well,' said Death, ^ and 
trust me, ere long, you shall find me there.' 

• I shall await your coming,' said Love to 
Death, and leaped into a light skifl' on the 
shore of tlie stream and laughed aloud as 
he spread his rainbow wings to the breeze. 
The Shepherdess played merrily on her rural 
pipe, while from the high hills beyond the 

' grassy knoll, the shrill notes of an huntsman's 
horn were heard, and suddenly, a slag, 
pursued by the full mouthed pack, brok« 
cover. Close in the rear, followed the eager 
huntsman. Love clapped his little wings and 
shouted, as he beheld the wearied stagshiipe 
his course towards the spot where the peace- 
ful sheep were browsing. 

Death and Reputation pursued their jour- 
ney. They had not proceeded far, whet) |j the dead 



Uiey were overtaken by a warrior armed for j 
the fight. He was clad in royal robes ; his 
turban was overshadowed by flowing plumes, 
and his gallant steed foamed and champed 
the hit with impatience. 

'Ho! ho!'- cried Death, * thou lookest 
like my emissary. Whiih^r in such h.iste'* 

* The Moguls and live Persians arc in the 
field,' replied the warrior, * and I must be 
ihere.' 

* And what canst thou do without my aid ?' 
sairi Death, and leaped on behind the war- 
rior, and they dashed iniidly onward. 

' I will meet you U)ere,' said Reputation, 
meekly ; but her voice was lost iu the clatter 
of arms, and the neighing of the steed 

As the sun was descending in the west^ 
Reputation arrived wcnry and dejected at the 
field of battle. Every thing denoted that de«ith 
had not been idle. The Moguls and Persians 
were strewed in indiscriminate masses over 
the phiin, and as she pursued her search for 
the plumed warrior, she touched scarcely one 
of the many thousand human carcasses who had 
fallen to administer to his ambition. At length 
she found him, surrounded by heaps of slain. 
His whke plumes and cosily robes were torn 
and soiled with blood. The gallant steed 
and his rider lay a ghastly spectacle in the 
pale moonlight, and the figure of death be- 
strode them with his fatdl spear upraised, 
still dripping in human gore. 

* Where have you been loitering so long ?' 
cried Deaili, ^ behold, my work is done, and 
f am impatient to be gone.' 

* I am permitted,' replied Reputation, * to 
remain with but few that yon have not first visi- 
ted. This gallant warrior long courted my fa- 
vors, but the clamorous voices of whole nations 
drove me violently away. Those voicesare now 
hushed in eternal silence, and I will now 
fulfil my promise, and linger with him as long 
as I may.' 

The hyenas and the bird of prey will pay 
little respect to thy watchfulness,' cried Death. 
^ But I must see the simple shepherdess on 
the grassy knoll, where Love awaits my 
coming. When you have become weary of 
making a Golgotha your dwelling place, meet 
us there.' 

He arose and departed, and Reputation 
seated herself on the breast of the devd 
warrior. When the morning came she was 
still there, sad aiid disconsolate, and she 
continued throughout the following dflU ^ut 
as night again approached, she becanRefiick- 
ened at the scene of horror, and arose and 
fled, convinced that she could not long exist 
in a field of carnage. She had many thousand 
limes visited simUar scenes, and endeavored 
to remain, but her sta3e^nfcl invariably been 
but a few days and no more. — How brief is 
thestay of Reputation with both the living and 



Death sought the shepherdess, and he 
found her alone. Her flock was straying 
without protection, and her rural pipe lay by 
her side, silent and neglected. 

* Where is Reputaiion ?* demanded death. 
' She promised to meet me here.' 

The shepherdess him^ her head, and 
replied, * I have not seen her since Love first 
canie, though, till then, she had been my 
constant companion from cliildhood.' 

* And where is the huntsman whose jocund 
horn made the hills speak as if with a voice 
of life, as ue passed but a few days since ?' 

* He has gone, and I know not whill)e^.* 

* And where is Love, with his rainbow 
wings ?' 

' He is now flown, too ? He promised to 
remain in this peaceful spot until Death 
should arrive.' 

* He made the same promise to roe over 
and over.' 

* And where is the truant boy ?' 

* I have endeavored to conceal him,' re- 
plied the shepherifess, blushing, * ever since 
the huntsman deserted me.' 

'>It is well^' said Death. * Their promises 
are lightly made, and iis ligliily broken, but I 
never deceive !' 

He laid his bony hand upon the pale brow 
of the sliepherdcss, and she faded and 
shrunk like the spring flower when the 
night frost touches it, and wiih her last sigh 
she said — ' When Love and Refmtation have 
both left me, uhat can be more welcome than 
the touch of Death ?' 

Death now spied on the opposite side ofthe 
stream his two former companions, and im- 
mediately joined them, and found they were 
approaching each other. 

* H^w often,' said Reputation, ' have you, 
in a moment ofleviiy, driven me with shame 
from those wlio have been my choicest care ; 

land by your blandishments and promises, 
never designed to be fulfilled, destroyed, in 
one instant, the labor of my ba&lds for ye^rs/ 

* And how often,' replied Love, laughing, 
' have your prudisli precepts imposed on me 
the labor of years, when my task otherwise, 
would have been but the sport of an hour ?' 

* And I,' cried Death, .' too frequently thwart 
the views of both. So forbear your mutual 
reproaches, and I will take my leave of you. 
But before 1 go, I would recommen<l to yo», 
young Love, quit notjfcputation ; for if she 
once leave you, she "6 so coy o damsel, no 
wooing on earth will wo^o her back *ngain ; 
and rest assured, where ever you visit with^ 
out her, I soon shall follow your footsteps. 
Away, both of you,' he continued, ♦ and take 
up your abode with the young Selim* and U)e 
<lark-haired Biribi. Years, many years will 
elapse before I molest your repose there ; and 
even then, when I call to summon the virtuous 
couple to their last repose, Reputation^ 

Digitizea ^j ^ 
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For the Rural Repository. 

••iTBtan Sltelk, Prince of tUe Og-uftlan 
Turks* 

On, on! my brave and'nobJe steed, 

Ere the ck>ud« of nighi arise, 
While yet the glorious orb of day 

Lights up the twilight skies. 
Thou moat bear me from the hordes 

That arc pressing on my path, 
Then speed thee on, my charger 

From the foeman's ireful wrath! 
Oh ! spee^d thee on — my charger, on ! 

And bear me o'er the wave — 
And bear me from a captive's fate 

To freedom or the grave. 

Mount Ararat's perpetual snows 

Are glimmering in the view, 
Beyond my friends and children throng 

With fearless hearts and true. 
My own Armenia must be won 

Ere the night-fall closes in, 
They would welcome there the wanderer 

Prom tlie battle's furious din. 
And she, the loved companion, 

Let weal or wo betide, 
Still watches for our coming, 

As erst in youthful pride. 

There, there, the troubled waters lie — 

Push on my noble steed ! 
Nay, pant not in thy mid ca'reer. 

But on with utmost speed. 
JL.et terror for a captive's fate 

Its quickening impulse lend, 
And bear me o'er the waters wild 

To home and kindred friends. 
Thou wilt not find a kinder heart 

In all the hosts around, 
Than mine hath been to thee, my steed, 

Then onward, onward, bound ! 

Unshrinking now they forward rush, 

A bold and valiant pair, 
The steed, as conscious of his fate, 

Snuffs in the evening air i 
Yet rushes on with flashing eye 

And head erect in pride, 
And with a startled plunge he sinks 

In the Euphrates* rolling tide 
And the ctu^ing sword and spear. 

That cleaves the parted wave. 
Sounds the last solemn requiem 

Upon their watery grave. C. D. 



From the Magszine and Advocate. 
Alone -vrlUi tbe Dead. 

■Y MAS. J. H. SCOTT. 

I KirsvL beside thee, * marble-seeming clay,' 
Unseen by mortal eye. But dost thon not, 
Oh shade of her that was in life so dear, 
Look down to this wrung heart? 

There is a smile, 
A sweet, a placid, heaven-enkindling smile, 
Upon that angel face. Methinks it is, 
Oh spirit blest, the shadow of thy wing, 
Tracing soft sunshine on the home which er« 



Gave out such noon-tide radiance—a beam 
Shed finom God's holy altar, which will warm 
And renovate at length the prostrate dust, 
And mould it into li&. 

lamakme—- 
Alone, with death and silence at my side> 
And but a flickering lamp-^beam to direct 
Each wild and dream-like thought. Alone, Oh God ! 
What visions crowd upon me — tender, sad. 
Sublime and beautiful ; visions of thee 
And of thy creature man. Life's bubbles burst, 
Time's sands run slowly out and countless worlds 
Are thrown, like slight partitions, into one 
Broad boundless heaven of love, whose sun art tliou, 
Great Parent, and whose sweet melodious air 
Is but the harp-like breathings of those hearts, 
Kindled in life and death. 

And what is death ? 
I kiss ihee, gentle aieter ; ihou art cold 
And pale, and hast lift's Winter on thy brow. 
Its silence on ^y lips. But Spring will come. 
And thou riialtwear such garlands as the hand 
Of time cannot derange. 

I wii\ arise 
And go with joy about my household cares. 
And give my soul to peace ; for death is but 
A kind and gentle servant who unlocks 
With noiseless hand life's flower-encircled door. 
To show us those we love. 



A Cl&ace at Iie1»anoB« 

BY CHARLES P. MOMPOBD. 

Away? away? — the winding horn. 
Swells o'er the dew-bright hill ; 
Through verdant vale and forests home. 
Away ! — to hunt at morning dawn. 
To cover, all ! — and still ! 

Now mark, the leader cheers the pack. 

To scent the deW'Olad hill ; 
Through brier and bush, forward and back. 
Panting, they seek the recent track. 

Marksmen at cover, still ! 

Leader, away ! the track is found. 
The hound howls o'er the hill; 

His eager mates repeat the sound, 

Madd'ning through woods and planted ground, 
At cover, all are stiU I 

Now hold the breath, and bend the ear. 

Lest other sounds betmy } 
The fox flies f«st, Cor death is near. 
Now, listen, if the cry you hear. 

From echo, far away ! 

They come I — tite yelling crew I hear. 

Rejoicing in the gale; 
Returning swift from forests drear, 
Jaded and sad with toil and fear. 

The fox runs up the vale I 

And now his form the huntsman spies, 

And lo ! debarr*d from home, 
While death behind f escape he tries, 
To death before he wildly flies. 

Unconscious of his doom 1 

With leveled piece and cautious eyes. 

The hunters draw to kill ; 
The pack pursue with louder eries. 
The chace must die ere sun shall rise, 

And hark !— the gun !— 'tis still ! 

Poor wretch ! — tho' none thy woe bewail, 

Let me thy death decry ; 
And Bay, ' ere long the passing gale, 



Shall whisper through that verdant vale, 
Himterand hound must die !' 

Sweet Lebanon ! — at evening hour, 

I mount thy golden hill ; 
And theee thy setting sun adore, 
And hear the hound's long howl no more, 

But all is calm, and still ! 

Sweet Lebanon !^— when youth is gay. 

And life is lovely still ; 
Hopei, like thy sun, lights up our day, 
And bursts the morning mists away. 

That hang on Glory's hill ! 



lieinoHikraBices • 

Opt at the hour when evening throws 

Its gathering sliades o'er vale and bill, 
While half the scene in twilight glows. 

And half in sun-light glories still : 
The thought of all that we have been, 

And hoped and feared on life's long way — 
Remembrances of joy and pain, 

Oome mingling with the close of day. 

The distant scene of Youtli's bright dream, 

The smiling green, the rusdingtree ; 
The murmur of the grass-fringed stream, 

l^e bounding of tlie torrent free-^ 
The friend whose tender voice no more 

Shall sweetly thrill the listening ear, 
The glow that Love's first vision wore. 

And Disappointir.ent's pangs — are here. 

But soft o'er each reviving scene * 

The chast'ning hues of Memory spread : 
And smiling each dork thought between, 

Hope softens every tear we shed. 
O thus, when Death's long night comes on, 

And its dark shades around me lie. 
May parting beams from Memory's sun 

Blend softly in my evening sky! 
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From tbo Saturday Evening Post. 

Tlie Spirit of Uic Potomac. 

Methinka I see tbetu yci, 

In their frolic ttiirth, their youag deHghtu, 
Tlieir cheerAil age.— How tweet to hear 
Tli^lrtaJe ofiorrowa paai ! and with 
Their hope of years to come.— wf mm. 

TaK Warbridge farm and Sianwood house 
•re two places ainougst the many I have 
visited in my ydunger days, to which I stilt de- 
liglit to carry my grey head. Forty yedrs 
have imprinted their furrows on my brow, 
mid changed men and nations, since War- 
bridge superseded the primeval woods of 
the Potomac, Ellis and Elica Stunwood, 
whh their onfy child Juliana, fixed themselves 
on this spot, since endeared by so many recol- 
lections. Cultivation, directed by some share 
of taste and aided by some wealth, soon gave 
Stanwood farm, or as \ls owners choose to 
name it, Warbridge, the aspect of a flourish- 
ing settlement. 

Those poets, {ihilosophers, or politicians, 
who speak so confidently of the moderation 



meadow margin. A grist and saw mill had 
formed the nucleus of a cotton factory, and 
at the epoch of our eventful drama. War- 
bridge was a scene active, busy and noisy. 
Something like a village Tose as the cottages 
of the work people inc|eeased ; but it was the 
more picturesque from "all disregard of plan. 
Stanwood house occupied a globular swell, 
which afforded from the balcony a sweep of 
vision over the whole farm, much of the vi- 
cinity, and had for back ground the Cococtin 
mountain. 

Debt and slavery were two things equ;illy 
esoliewed by Ellis Stiinwood. His maxim 
was, that the employer and the employed 
ought to have an equal right of dismissal. 

The houses of his tenantry of laborers, 
dotted the flats and banks : and neat, clean, 
and nice, amid their garden grounds, very 
pleasantly decorated the picture. Amongst 
these adjuncts to the great canvass, the olU 
mill was tlie most interesting to those who 
took delight rather in the ancient and plain, 
4|ian in the modern and gaudy. It rose black. 
Tnugb,and solid from the creek, and reposing 



of our rural patriarchs, show in that, ps in 
many other cases, ho%v very little they under- 
iitand of human nature. Let any of those 
inspired poets or sages perambulate our 
country with their eyes and ears open, and 
he will find that Napoleon, in the day of his 
power, never more earnestly lonj|Bd ijpr a 
slice of territory from each of his neighbok*#, 
than do our plain-going husbandmen for efery 
parcel of soil, good or bad, which touches 
their limits. 

Ellis Stanwood put theories . to shame, 
and acted as all men act, when enabled so to 
•ct, by appropriating to himself every spot o( 
. earth he could obtain. In executing his 
ambitious projects, £llis, however, imitated 
Penn and Calvert, rather than Napoleon. 
This shrewd farmer fitted the means to the 
end, and all his days insisted that tiebt was 
any thing else than a blessing. 

As far as Stanwood farm extended along 
the Potomac, the face of nature was reformed. 
A fine bold mountainous stream crossed the 
fields, and was lost in the Potomac on the 



on a bank of rocks, seemed to frown upon the 
painted cottages sMund. 

* Here stands the nursing mother of my 
estate,* often said Ellis Stanwood, as he 
pointed to the old mill ; ' and above her 
head, on that bank, stands the palace of my 
prime minister.' 

That prime, minister was Ambrose Bur- 
leigh, the miller. Ambrose was a little, 
round made, very strong, active, merry, re- 
flecting, and truly honest man. The mon- 
arch of Warbridge and his minister had now 
held their respective stations nearly twenty 
years — a phenomenon not often found in 
large*^ monarchies ; and what added to the 
wonder, Ellis and Ambrose had never in one 
instance diflered in opinion respecting any 
proposed measure of policy, and of course 
their affairs prospered. 

Ellis, in the liuiguage of llie world, had a 

very commanding person adorned by an ex- 

i ceileut education ; but in the language of good 

I sense, Ambrose had received a still belter 

education. When the muster was reading 



Tacitus, the man was directing their grist 
affairs with unerring aim. These well suited 
friends, for such they were in reality, were 
alike in another circumt?tance— they were both 
fathers of only children. 

Juliana Stanwood, now in her thirteenth 
year, was a beautiful, |)layful, and joyous child, 
though perhaps in mind and manners rather 
too much approaching the masculine. Blithe 
as a meadow lark, and frank as the air she 
breathed, little Juliana had already exhibited 
some of those lights and shades of character 
which come into such powerful contrast in 
after life.^ Affectionate and kind, but if pro- 
voked by ai\y wilful injury, the remembrance 
of the act grew with her years. Already 
entered on her regular cducHtion in the native 
city of her mother, Philadelphia, it was not 
ill ways even in vacation that she returned to 
Warbridge; but when she did return, no 
squirrel ever skipped more briskly over the 
cedar-clothed shores of the Potomac. 

Amongst the sons of Warbridge, the two 
most remarkable were Elias Lampert, son of 
the minister of the gospel whose congregation 
included the parents of Juliana, aiKi the ma- 
jority of the other inhabitants of Warbridge ; 
and George Burleigh, only child of Ambrose 
Burleigh, the miller. 

Juliana had already received the title of 
the Spirit of the Potomac, and of all those of 
her young acquaintance who hailed the pe- 
riodical return of the Spirit, none avowed their 
joy so openly as Elias and George. Nature 
in all her freaks had perhaps never presented 
face to face two human beings in temper and 
principles less alike. £^ias was dark, insin- 
uating, deceitful, and naturally cold and cruel. 
George was open, generous, and kind, and 
yet headstrong and violent. Elias, in the 
village school, was steady, studious and pry- 
ing. George was the reverse. The one 
avoided blows himself, but secured them to 
others; the other was punished for every 
one*s faults as \ve1l as his own. The one was 
punctual in attendance, whilst the other, 
once a week at least, was truant amongst the 
hills of the Potomac. 

On the day of examinatien the applicatiofh 
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of Ellas could with difficulty sustain liiin 
against the genius of his rival. Two such 
minds, boys or nienf could never be brought 
into opposition whhout emulation leading to 
actual enmity ; and consequently, before 
either of the heroes of Wurbriilge had seen 
his seventeenth birth day, a determined hos- 
tility had been formed between then) — a hatred 
too solidly based on their respective charac- 
ters to admit abatement. 

The Spirit of the Potomac, in the ripening 
form of Juliana Stanwood, f«ir from being an 
angel of peace, was, on the contrary, a genius 
of mischief between the doughty aspirants to 
her favor. Elias, in ih^ dawn of their com- 
petition, had every common advantage. He 
was full cousin to Juliana, and his father was 
rich. Poor Qeorge had only sincerity of 
heart to counterbalance poverty ; yet, from 
some cause or caprice, George at once gained 
the vantage ground. Jiiliana, in her artless 
candor, regarded her cousin with something 
like contempt. — George was her champion. 

Time had not come when their parents 
thought of iriterference, but time had come 
when they ought to have interfered, or could 
do so without producing ten thousand times 
more harm than good. 

The -sports of the young, from lisping child- 
hood to the moment when the cares of advan- 
cing life are planting thorns, I have always 
beheld with real pleasure, and shared in 
preference to the more solemn mockery of 
joy acted by men and women. I was then 
younger by many a tedious year than I am 
now, and was sojourning in Warbridgc, when 
the blooming Juliana came to glad the village. 
It was New Year's day, and one of those 
bland winter days best described to an 
American reader as an Indian Summer. The 
main road along the Potomac passed the mill 
stream of Wariiridge, over a substantial 
wooden bridge resting on stone pillars. This 
structure rose from the mill dam to twenty 
five feet, and was indeed amongst the won- 
ders of Warbridge. Here, aa the eventful 
new year's day drew to a close, the young 
group, with laughing glee, had, without any 
premeditated design, met, and were making 
themselves heard to no small distance. 

George Burleigh had been, very unwillingly 
on his own part, called away by his fatli^r 
but was hanging back, down the sloping hill 
from his father's house to the bridge, when a 
violent scream and the name of Juliana gave 
him wiugs. liy some folly of her cousin, she 
had stepped backwards, and coming against a 
decayed part of the railing, it broke, and she 
was plunged down the dreadful height into 
the dam. George in a moment, with all his 
clothes, was in also, and ready to receive the 
fitniggling girl as she rose. He maintained 
his presence of mind, disregarding the mad- 
dening noise frohi above, and though very 



near the pitch, succeeded in bearing himself 
and charge to a bush, from which they were 
taken in a pleasure skiff, happily lying above 
the bridge. 

The lime occupied by the accident and 
rescue was not five minutes, but it was suffi- 
cient to bring all Warbridge to the scene of 
action. As George, all dripping, saw his 
favorite in safety, and conveyed alive by her 
friends towards her home, he ejaculated a 
fervent thanksgiving, but his religious exerci- 
ses was abridged by hearing one of the boys 
J^rily observing, * Elias Lampert, it would 
have been your Audt if Juliana had been 
drowned.* 

George no sooner heard the charge, than 
his natural impetuosity of temper burst all 
bonds, and first casting a glance of lightning 
on the culprit, and making a tyger spring, a 
still more fatal accident occurred, though a 
number of very active young men were now 
present. But so rapid was the act, it defied 
all interruption. Elias, who knew the des- 
peration and very superior strength of his 
enemy, shrunk from the contest and fled 
towards his father, who was at no great dis- 
tance. The flight and pursuit was between a 
paled fence and the edge of the precipice over 
the dam. In this perilous path the feet of 
Elias lost balance, and he was precipitated 
over the bank direct above the pitch, down 
which he was carried, and would have been 
followed by George, if the maddened youth 
had not been forcibly prevented by a young 
man, who at great personal risk succeeded in 
arresting him at the moment he was prepar- 
ing to make the fearful plunge. 

Elias Lampert was given up for \q9U and 
the screams and cries of his parent and 
sisters were piercing the air ; but his days 
were not numbered. The force of the pitch 
hurled him into the eddies below, where he 
was spied by a lame soldier, who had lost a leg 
at Fort Meigs in the last war, and who was 
prevented by lameness from reaching Uie 
crowd at the bridge. Being a good swimmer, 
Ben Winter threw himself into the water and 
with some difficulty broii^t Elias to the 
shore. 

The attention of the little world of War- 
bridge was now drawn to three points — some 
attended the very little injured Juliana ; a 
second party, headed by two doctors or sur- 
geons, were assembled in the cabin of Ben 
Winter, employed in what they all regarded a 
desperate attempt to recover Elias Lambert ; 
but the third and largest body followed 
and guarded the now too late reflecting 
George, to the office of Caleb Horsegrain, 
Esq. under no lighter charge than that o( 
wilful and malicious nmrder. 

On the present, as on many more important 
occasions, the worst consequences were avert- 
ed by the presence of mind of one man of 



sense. That man was Ambrose Burleigh, the 
miller. The natural course for the father 
would have been to follow his son to Horse- 
grain's office, but sound reflection told him, 
that all depended on the breath of Elias, and 
he sped to the soldier's cabin, aiid arrived 
there at the very ^noment when his own dis- 
tracted relations and the two graduates had 
given uj>. young Lainpert as irrecoverdbly 
drowned, and as Ben Wi»ter was heartily 
cursing |J)C whole faculty, and as be was per- 
severkigly chafing the breast a4Fid arms of tU» 
body. 

Ambrose had himself been a soldier had 
met danger, and felt that the fate of his fro* 
ward boy depei>ded on that of the i«|>p»reml]f 
lifeless form before him. Tlie extreme dan- 
ger gave him calmness, and gently pushing 
aside one of tjie surgeons, siezed the arm of 
Elias, which he held a moment, and then 
peremptorily ordered one of the young sur- 
geons to use his laucct. He was obeyed, 
but the abonive attempts staggered the hopes 
of Ambrose and those of the intrepid Ben 
Winter. But as Ben exclaimed, • My God, 
he is really ^one,' a fourth stroke of the lan- 
cet brought blood and a faint groan. 

* Oh, my child and the child of my neigh- 
bor arc saved.* Tl»e heart of Ambrose was 
too gratefully full to say more, but his care 
and exertions remained unabated until Elias 
out of all danger was resigned to his family. 
Ambrose then hasted to the justice's office. 
The resuscitation of Elias was announced in 
the hall of justice, however, before the arrival 
of the miller. The news had been carried 
by lame Ben Winter ; who, as soon as he saw 
the breath of life restored to Elias, cursed 
iiim for a snuflling young hypocrite, and 
stumped away to release his favorite George. 
Caleb Horsegrain had been only a few 
montlis inducted into office, had not until the 
catastrophe we ore relating, been favored with 
a capital case ; and that case being aflforded 
by a youth whose genius for mischief had been 
exercised more than once to the annoyance 
of elder Caleb, for he was also an elder in the 
churebb jostice was never administered with 
a more portly appearance of dignity. A 
swift messenger was dispatched for the Cor- 
oner, and the magistrate merged in the 
preacher, was delivermg a terrific lecture to 
the indignant deorge, who was fondly en- 
deavormg to soothe the fears of his almost 
heart-broken mother, but all parties were 
interrupted by the not very light tread of 
Ben Winter's crutch, as the sentence of * m- 
famous dtath,* came in cruel cadence on the 
mother's heart. 

* Halt,* in a voice which would have reached 
(he extreme wings of a regiment in cannon- 
ade, stopped the man of law and gospel, and 
was followed by « He that was born to be 
hanged will never be drow^d,* and thC|iitterlj 
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nnrestminuble laugh of Ihc audience. The 
invincible Horsegrain wns almost discom- 
posed when the father and luisband rushed in 
and bore away in triumph his wife and son, 
amid the tumult carried to its height hy the 
nnlies and severe and bitter taunts of the 
rouijh but strong minded Ben Winter. 

So passed in Warbridge tire first day of 
January, 18 — . The second was ushered in 
by heavy clouds and a chill dense atmos- 
phere. The exposure and excited feelings of 
George were too severe for even his frame, 
and next morning he was raving in a high 
fever. With all the walchfidness of parental 
care he merely escaped death to be an 
orphan. The original shock and attention to 
their child proved fital, and the birds of spring 
found the friendless George weeping over the 
graves of his parents, and without a kindred 
hand to guide him in the world. 

Tliree friends he had, hut they were feeble 
to serve. The first, in order of time, was 
Ben Winter, who had nursed him when a 
child ; one was myself, a loose fragment on 
the stream of life ; and the other, was the 
yet infant Juliana Stanwood. Her parents 
were people of the world ; smiles and smiles 
only were the return he received for saving 
their only" child. But, if the orphan had no 
efficient friends, he had enemies in power. 

Squire Horsegrain had been deprived of 
the reputation of a prophet, by the escape of 
Elias and George, and now sought that of a 
charitable saim, by endeavoring to procure 
indentures on George. The object of his 
charily being rather ungrateful, disappointed 
his benevolence once more, by taking the ben- 
efit of a moon-light night and dry roads, and 
lefj myself, little Juliana, and Ben Winter, to 
weep, and the lender hearted squire and Uie 
equally generous friend, the Rev. David Lam- 
perl, to lament the lost youth. 

It was on the very evening before bis 
elopement, that Juliana arrived at her fjither's 
house, and I was, next morning, sitting at 
their table, when the departure of George 
was minounced to Ellis and Eliza Stanwood 
Something, perhaps conscience, flushed the 
cheeks of the parents, but worldly morality 
checked the feelings of nature, as the re- 
ponded * Wretched lost boy.* 

My conclusions were to never again cross 
the threshold of Stanwood House, and I was 
rising to bid adieu to the region of frost, 
when the daughter rose also, and exclaimed, 
* Would you not have been childless if it had 
not been for the persecuted George ?* This 
admitted no answer, and the distressed girl 
rushed to her own room as, * They have 
drivonAiy brother to perish !' burst from her 
swelli^ bosom. 

The common occurrences of life soon 
silenced observation on George Burleigh, 
and his name merged in tfie atoms of human 



attention, which, taken up, are looked at, and 
then llirown down and forgotten. In a few 
weeks after his departure, I look mine, and 
tburteen years passed, before I again revisited 
Warbridge. 

Ever since my arrival in America, I had 
tMijoytd the frio»dship of the Lawngrovc 
family, and on one of my visits to New York, 
in lu^i-, I fomxl Mr. Lawngrove and family 
at iheir elegant residence in that city. A 
splendid fortune was in the hands of Mr. 
Lawngrove, not to be spent, but used ; fud 
his interesting family were indulged in every 
enjoyment that the customs of the United 
Stales admitted. A party, as they modestly 
called it, but, in reality, a splendid ball, was 
given on Washington's birthnight. 

My old tveather-beaten face was lost in a 
corner, from where I could see without being 
seen, and I was very composedly examining 
jthe diflferent groups as ihey entered. Many 
passed as cvery-day figures, but at length a 
gentleman and lady entered, whose appear- 
imce drew all eyes upon them, and you may 
suppose mine, when they were announced as 
Colonel George Burleigh and Mrs. Juliana 
Burleigh*. He was dressed in the full and 
very imposing uniform of a Columbian Col- 
onel of cavalry, and never did I before con- 
ceive the full perfection of the human form, 
and his companion seemed to have been cre- 
ated for his counterpart. 

In features, as well as dress, tlieir aspect 
was foreign ; both were deeply embrowned 
by a southern sun. The discrepancy be 
tween their name and costume, connected 
with the remembrance of Warbridge, threw 
me into a perplexing train of thought. My 
eye, with every other eye in the room, fol- 
lowed the strangers ; but my recollections 
were taxed in vain, and I was giving up the 
subject, as one of those casual coincidences 
which excite wonder merely from rarity of 
occurrence, when, to my astonishment, the 
principal object of my curiosity, advanced in 
a cureless manner, and sat down beside me, 
where, having first mad§ some unimportant 
remarks, turned suddenly towards me, and 
handing a card, observed, * We must have met 
before, but, whether or not, I would be glad 
to see you at my own house — tliis is no place 
for cxplansiiion — We breakfast at ten pre- 
cisely.* Then changing ihe subject, the little 
nothings of the evening passed, and the com- 
pany separated. 

With much awakened interest, I, next 
morning, about half after nine, followed- the 
directions of my card, and soon 'found my- 
self in elegant furnished lodgings in the upper 
part of Broadway. Without being kept a 
moment waiting, an inner door opened, and 
Colonel Burleigh advanced with open arms, 
leading me to a sofa, sat down beside me, and 
regarding me a moment earnestly exclaimed, 



* No ! there is no mistake— I am not very 
liable to forget either friends or enemies.' 

Here the side door again opened, and 
Mrs. Burleigh appeared in an elegant morn- 
ing dress ; but seeing so plain a figure as it 
appeared, so unexpected a visitor, she seemed 
to hesitate, and exposed me to some embar- 
rassment. All was quickly set to rights by the 
reidy soldier, by an introduction character- 
istic of himself. 

' Mr. Bancroft, for Bancroft it is — this is 
the little fish you once saw drawn from the 
mill-pond at Warbridge — and, my Juliana, 
this is one of the few who heaved a sigh of 
humanity when orphan George was driven 
from the banks of the Potomac. 

If my heart had harbored doubt, it must 
have vanished, as I was thanked for my poor 
serviQes in a few broken words, and in lan- 
guage ten thousand times more intelligible, 
from the moist eyes of Juliana.' 

* The breakfast was delicious, though the 
memory of long-gone years deprived us all of 
much appetite for the viands before us. 
Rising from the table, Burleigh seized me by 
the hand, exclaiming, * Mr. Bancroft, cnn 
you give us a few days, we have much to 
relate ?' 

* My business must be very pressing,' I 
replied, * to draw me from such society.' 

* Alons !' then joyously exclaimed the 
soldier, * we, this day, set out for Philadel- 
phia ; in our own carriage, and our old friend 
will, indeed, be an addition !' 

' His horses were soon ready, and passing 
my lodgings, we were quickly and rapidly 
whirling over fiew Jersey, and a most de- 
lightful two days ride brought us into the city 
of Philadelphia, where, as we drove up to the 
i'ront of an elegant house, a fine well dressed, 
but one legged attendant, made his appearance. 

* You know that gtntltmanV said the Col- 
onel, laughing. I did, indeed, at once, 
recognize the manly face, though the almond 
tree had blossomed, and the recollections of 
Ben Winter were as retentive as mine. 
When reaching his hand to help%ie from the 
carriage, he stood a moment, and ejaculated, 
* Mr. Bancroft, by the thirteen stars.* 

* We are here,' said the Colonel, • only 
birds of passage,' as we sat down to supper, 
^ m a day or two we set out for Warbridge. 
I have promised you a history, but it is oiily 
on the Poiomac that I can feel the proper 
inspiration to do justice to the narrative.' 

Ten days closed their business in Philadel- 
phia, and half as many more brought us about 
ten in the morning in sight of th« silvery 
surface and broken banks of the Potomac, 
and in a few minutes more we were whirl- 
ed over the memorable bridge, and through 
Warbridge to Stanwood House. Once more 
I found myself in the very room wkere, 

foortccB years before,^ heard the •m|»>*a('><^ 

_.^:tizedbyV ^ ^,~- 
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kords, * Would yon not have been cluldless 
If it had not been for the persecuted George ?' 
Now stood before me in all the dignity of 
tnaturh/, in grace, health, and evident pros- 
perity ; the interrogator and object, united 
• to each other in the ipost holy of all human 
CCMinexions. The demand poured from my 
heart, * Can this be renl ?* 

' As re^l, old friend,* most warmfy replied 
Colonel Burleigh, * as tliese hearts and this 
house are truly open to the man who stood 
our friend in the day of need.' Then turning 
to his wife, jocosely observed, ^Juliann, 
while our dinner is preparing, we must sit 
down, and by a short history of ourselves, 
explam what np))ears so much to aslonisli 
this old philosopher.* 

Never uiu a historian secure a more atten- 
tive audience. If I lisiened \vith interest to 
the narrative, so did Juliuna, uith ten-fold 
more interest. To lier, the circumstances 
which made her the h.»ppy wife of tiie hero, 
could never be a too oft told talc. 

* You know, friond Bancroft,' said the 
Colonel, casting at the same time a si^^nificant 
glance on the face of Juliana, *• that the present 
compiuiy, and old Ben Winter excepted, few 
sighs were breathed after the fugitive George ; 
and I may say with safety, that when I rose 
yon hill and looked back on Warbridge, the 
present company, composed, with the same 
exception, all it contained for which I sighed. 
I was old enough to know, thnt the farther 1 
was on my way by next sun rising, the better 
for myself. To my friends I was a source 
of distress, and I had no desire ro renew my 
acquaintance with either Squire Horsci^rain 
or his compeer, tlie Rev. Mr. Lampert. Witii 
the lights of heaven for my companions, I 
traveled on, and at day-light of the seventh 
day, the spires of Philadelphia appeared at 
the same time. In that city 1 had never been 
before, but expected that, at that early hour, 
few doors were open. I sat down under a 
tree, and while eating my only morsel, called 
all my reflections into counsel. As the sun 
rose and exposed the face of nature, the fol- 
lowing rules of conduct were formed : — 

* To avoid in the world before me, all 
gambling, and company of every description, 
the character of which, I eiiher had cause to 
disprove, or with which I was not perfectly 
acquainted ; to seek employment, and dili- 
gently follow that employment, and to labor 
with a moral as well as pecuniary view. 

* From these rules I have never swerved, 
and with hc.dth, they were all I possessed on 
entering Philadelphia. I had not one penny 
on earth. Squire Homegrain and some others 
had taken sufficient care of my money. 

* Slowly proceeding down Seventh street, 
my eye caught in Filbert, a waich-inaker*s 
sign. I baited, gazed on f.he sign, reiected i 



the shop. £arly as it was, there sat behind 

his bench, very intently at work, an old man, 

very meanly clad, excessively meagre, and, 

I perhaps, for a month unwashed and unshaven. 

His deep set, small, but keen gray eyes, wer 

fixed on the lad before him. Forbidding as 

were the man*s looks, I applied for work. In 

i very broken English, he demaikled of me 

what I could do, giving me, at the same time, 

a seat beside him, continuing his work, but 

listening attentively, he heard my short tale 

told and retold, until his imperfect knowledge 

'^ English was supplied by repetition. 

* I hnd finished, and had been several mhn- 
utes in anxious silence, from which I «vas 
relieved by the old man at length hastily 
laying down his tools and turning quick 
upon me, demanded in a sharp tone. * is that 
(ill true ?* It is probable, that, if I had faltered 
a moment, that the whole tenor of my life 
would have been different, but as I had really 
told the truth, I answered mildly and firmly, 
' It is all truth.* 

* The muscles of the old man's face relaxed, 
he smiled, and led me into an inner room, 
which I found was his bed-room, kitchen, 
and library. He there gave me a defail, which, 
ivhen translated into plain English, amounted 
to this — * You stay with me, George— I hope 
you tvill be an honest good boy. Every one 
I have hired has, in some way or other, done 
me more harm than service. I am a poor 

! old Spaniard, a watch-maker, or watch-men- 
der, as you see. I am called Caspar Silva- 

i^no — am alone, you will be my friend if you 
choose.' 

* When the hasty connection was formed 
uith old Silvano, I was advancing towards 
seventeen, and remained with him four years 
nm\ some months, and if there was ever two 
men attached to each other, they were Sil- 

' vano, the uncouth watch-maker, and the mad 
i youth, George Burleigh. His manners were 
soured, and his personal appearance to the 
' world's eye disgusting ; but to me, he was 
more and more kind, until I was to him, 
indeed a son. In the third year I could 
spenk, read, and write Spanish with e.ise. 
Silvano spoke no language well but his own ; 
the English, he could not even read with 
any great accuracy ; the French, he read, 
and fidly comprehended. 

* Silvano seemed to shun the world ; and 
as soon as I had so far gained his confidence 
af to be trusted, I did nearly all his out-door 
business, and for months he would not go 
once into the street. At his trade he was a 
master and realized by it, sufficient for bis 
frugal habits. Me he clothed decently, and, 
by his advice, I, every Sunday, attended the 
church of my own choice. For creed, Silva- 
no cared nothing. To keep me from company, 
in the vulgar meaning of the term, he liad no 

a inoaient, and turning into Filbertt ent«ff« d j trouble— I had a guardian spirit at my elbow—* { 



in my heart, which protected me from every 
improper association. 

* Tliat angel was my little sinter Juliana. 
Never did any Quixote fonn an image ia biv 
mind, in the human form and clothe it witli 
attributes more divine, than did the young 
silver-smith. An impure Idea was checked by 
the ruction, that it rose in the same bearf 
where* my Juliana sat watching mj every 
thonght. You smile, hut tbomost extrnvagani 
idea is yet to come. Directly opposite the 
watch-maker*s sliop stood a decent, indeed » 
rather splendid house, and coming out and 
entering it, I observed a fifte aerial form, about 
the age of Juliana— -this young lady served me 
as a model to watch tlie changes that time 
must make in my beloved. 

' Tims days, months and years passed, mmd 
with their flight my prudence went whh them, 
as my feelings gained strength. The time 
was in reality approaching when I must bare 
been, carried back to Warbridge, had not a 
very unforeseen event turned my steps in a 
different direction. 

* In the eighth month of my fourth year 
with Silvano, I was one day busily employed • 
at my bench in tlie shop when a gentleman, 
in appearance a foreigner, very richly dad, 
entered, observing that he had accidentally 
dropped his watch and broke the crystal, ami 
requesting me to repair the mischief. I bad 
placed in my hand a superb piece set with 
brilliants, and was on the point of fitting it 
with a crystal, when Silvano burst from tlie 
inner chamber, and throwing up tlie folding 
lid of the co<mter, seized tite stranger and 
dragged him into the recess. Confounded 
by an act so unexpected, I was hastening to 
follow, when Silvano very coolly requested 
me to hand him tlie watch I had received 
from the stranger. I obeyed in silence, but 
with extreme Anxiety. 

*Tlie stranger had stsiggered or rather 
fallen into a chair, with eyes set in terror on 
Silvano, who with well composed, but bitter 
rage, demanded — * Cyril de Toro, dost thou 
know me ?' 

* But de Toro was in no condition to an- 
swer by words, nor was that necessary. His 
horror-struck visage gave answer, as Ibe 
question was repeated with tlie following 
addition—* Yes, de Toro, you too well know 
the man you have so many years robbed of 
family, home, fortune, character, and ev«ii 
this dear to me as it was the gift of your«- 
but no villain, not your sister : she could 
not be of your blood. Yes, you too well know 
Gaspar Silvano, of Tudela.' 

^ During this address de Toro remained 
frozen to tbe seat ; be scarcely breathed, 
nor bad be mucb time to regaiiJbie use 
of bis scattered Menes, as SilranOt with in- 
creasing severity, continued :«•* Cyril, tbou 
once claimed a place here,' pointing lo his 
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lie»rt, R8 the brother of my: iiuirdereit Clot.il- 
d;i, and lier spirit now hovers to save thee. 
Where are my papers ?' 

' •' On board my vessel," at length breathed 
Cyril. 

* ** Restore them.*' 

* •' I am willing,*' faltered Cyril. 

***Thi8 very instant, then, restore them — 
we can go with thee,** said Sllvauo, who, 
turning to nie, observed — ' bring us our 
bosom friends, George. 

* The bosom friends I know to .be two 
brace of excellent pistols, were in as excellent 
order. I brought them, and we were on the 
point of sallying forth, when a fiendish grin 
from Cyril caught the eye of Silvano who 
once more jerked him into the inner room, 
exclaiming, not so fast, villain. George, bring 
pen, ink and paper. Cyril de Toro, write an 
order on your principal officer to deliver 
those papers to this young man, or by— don*i 
start, wretch, your brains are safe — but, by 
heaven and earth, justice shall be done to 
either you or me, before the sun sets on this 
day.' 

* It was evident tliat, from some cause I 
could not then penetrate, de Toro was 
completely in the power of his opponent. 
The order was given with as much despatch 
as agitated nerves would admit; a^nd in about 
an hour I returned with a double though small 
trunk. Seeing me enter, Silvano smiled— 
but such a smile. * George, look to that,' 
pointing witli a nod of his order to Cyril, and 
at the same time very deliberately opening 

, tlie trunk. 

[Concluded in our next.] 
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From the Litemry Enqtiirer. 

Oeorgc ITytbe. 

BY J. L. LEWIS, JR. 

It is a remark of that elegant writer, Dr. 
Knox, tlmt the law reminded one of a Gothic 
edifice, which time has consecrated, and to 
which, although it was irregidar and niisshap- 
)ien, no one would think of giving a modern 
cast. This remark seems to be true in every 
particular, and the observer is induced to 
exclaim with the poet, ^ How reverend seems 
the (ace of bis tall pile.* The solemnity and 
awe which fill the mind, upon contemplating 
the structure, is naturally conveyed to its 
ministers, and the respect and admiration^ 
witli which we look upon a dignified and up- 
right judge, is a surer protection than all the 
panoply ofhis guards and attendant ministers. 
We bang upon his accents as upon the breath- 
ings of an oracle ; and we regard his frowns 
and rebuke as more terrific than the light- 
nin^g and thunder of the fabled Jupiter. The 
guardian of our clearest rights, and the 
djspcfwer of equal and exact justice, has a 



claim upon our affections, wiiich obloquy 
II cannot shake, nor jarring passions obliterrite ; 
and we regard him jrj^ther as an indulgent pa- 
rent, than one elevated above us by official 
station. Of alUhe patriots of the revolution 
pure and incoriiptible as they were, and vene- 
rated as they were, and venerated as they may 
have been, tjiere.ie no one who hns justcr or 
stronger claims upon our esteem, ilian the 
upright, impartial and venerable Chancellor 
Wythe, the Aristides of America, in whose 
l)reast there glowed, not only the wannest 
and most disinterested love for his comury, 
but the purest philanthropy. The father of 
the orphan, the protecter of the widow, and 
the guardian of the helpless, by virtue of his 
office, he entered as warmly into their con- 
cerns as if there had been a nearer and dearer 
tie and bond of union between them ; and 
none applied to him for relief whose just 
claims were denied. The blessings of the 
people smoothed the decline of the patriarch, 
and added softness to his nightly pillow. 

George Wyihe, the Chancellor of Virginia, 
was born in iha state, in the year 17ii6 of a 
respectable but not affluent family, and was 
nurtured in the very lap of science ; for ins 
mother hits been represented to he a lady 
possessed of uncommon endowments and 
strength of mind — one who~watchcd, not only 
over the physical but moral improvement of 
her child, and who regarded his advancement 
in knowledge, with all the tender solicitude of 
a moUier. Her mind was one of no common 
order ; she infused its strength and vigor 
into his, and gave a practical commentary on 
the advantages of female education more 
striking than the precepts of a volume. She 
habituated herself to converse fluently with 
him in the Latin language, and he might be 
said to be a classical scholar from his very 
cradle. Beyon<l this however he had few of 
those advantages which the students and illus- 
trious men of the old world have possessed, 
and which our thousand literary institutions 
now present ; — his education was limited to 
reading, writing, and a knowledge of arith- 
metic. His earliest friend, and guide and 
instructor, his mother, died in his boyhood, 
and George Wythe, before he had attained 
his majority, was destitute and an orphan. 
Without a friend to direct his steps or to 
counsel him as to the course he should pur- 
sue, it is not surprising that he should have 
plunged into all the vices and dissipation of 
>outh. But a mind like his could not always 
be obscured by this moral darHness ; and the 
sparkling of the diamond could still be pre- 
ceived despite the surrounding rubbish. At 
the age of thirty the chains which had bound 
him were broken, the sleeper was awakened 
from his slumbers, and he was a regenerated 
and disenthralled map. By inteitse and close 
application to study he redeemed the time he 



had wasted, but he never ceased lamenting; 
the loss of the most valuable Hud useful part 
ofhis life. He mastered the Greek and Latin 
languages without an inst meter, and applied 
Inniself to the study of ihe law, in the office of 
a Mr. Lewis, whose daughter he subsequently 
married. His professional career was mark- 
ed by all of those ennobling tniits which din- 
tinguish the man of judgment, talents and 
integrity, and his rise at the bar was steady 
and sure. He never coidd admire that feeling 
which prompted the skilful advocate to defend 
an unjust cause, and he was ntiver enlisted on 
the side of dishonesty or baseness, S«f 
punctually scrupulous^ was he on this pobit, 
that he would choose to either hear the testi- 
mony of witnesses himself, or to take tlie 
affidavit of his client to the truth of his story. 
Those were days of Arcadian simplicity and 
j innocence, when might could not prevail over 
justice, nor the strong arm of the oppressor, 
'nor the wily cunning of the knave, defeat its 
ends. Without wishing to cast jin imputation 
on a profession which is loaileil with much 
undeserved reproach and stale slander, it is 
to be wished that such was now the prevailing 
state of things, and that lawyers shwdd be a 
little scrupulous in espousing the canse of 
their clients, without being satisfied that their 
claims were just or their pleas meritorious. 
They wouM render themselves the guardians 
of the spirit of the laws which they profess to 
expound ; the conservators of the public 
tranquillity, and the promoters of human hap 
piness. Mr. Wythe took an early, and an 
active stand in the difficulties with the mother 
country, and though he swajred not the thun- 
derbolt, nor wielded the shafts of vengeance, 
yet the cool, calm steadiness anil firmness of 
Wythe achieved, what the impetuosity of Hen-' 
ry could never accomplish. Yet his whole 
soul was with the cause in which he was 
enlisted, and though empliatically a *■ man of 
peace,' yet he was ac^tive in raising a company 
of volunteers to assisi in ^ii^inlhi^ his euuii- 
try*s rights, and associiUf^il ^vjih Uh ilUi^Eirlous 
friend and pupil JtJlVr'^Mii, he boldly stood 
forth the advocate r^f liberty nnd freedom. 
But it was not the de?;tioj of Wj^the lo Ij^ht 
his country's battles. Previous to the war 
he was chosen where his services were most 
needed, and the weight of his influence was 
most deeply felt, in the legislature of his na- 
tive state, of which dignified and illustrious 
body he was the most efficient member, and 
was chosen speaker of the houae of Bur- 
gesses, the duties of which station were 
discharged, as might be cxpeeted, from a man 
of his excellent character. The day of trial 
at length arrived and Mr. Wythe was deputed 
to Congress, and was of that immortal body 
who declared themeelves ' free and indepen- 
dent,* and one who sanctioned the bighroinded 
pledge which tliey gave to the Jrorld with Ua ^ 
Digitized by V_ ^ ^. ^^^%^ 
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name. In Nuveinbcr, on liiat memorable 
}'e<ir, he was appoinieU to the task ns one of 
the comniitiee of revising the laws of Virginia. 
The manner in which that conmnttee dischar- 
ged the trust is emblazoned on the pa^es of our 
nation's history, as it struck n deep blow at 
Ihe root of those arisiocraiical insiituiions 
wiiich were then our inheriiance, and promo- 
ted e.^senli.illy the cnuse of liberty and equal 
riglits throughout the world ; and ii is engra- 
ven on the lomb-stone of one of that counnii- 
tee, as tlie highest tribute which can be paid 
to his memory, that lie was * luithor of the 
statutes for religious freedom in Virginia." 
'rtiey abolished the ri^ht of primogeniture, 
converted estates tail into fee simple, and 
gave the first impetus to those changes which 
destroy the dominions of ihe monarchs of 
the old world in America forever. In June, 
1779, they completed iheir labors, and al- 
though they failed in ihcir proposed system 
of education and meliuration ofthecodeof 
punishment, yet their services will ever be 
fell and gratefully remembered. Under the 
new system, Mr, Wythe was appointed a 
Judge of equity, and subsequently Chancel- 
lor, which he filled till his death, in June, 
1816: So limited was his salary during the 
greater period of that time, th.il he ivas 
forceil to accept of the law professorship in 
%Villiams and Mary college, to increase the 
means of livelihood ; for it cou^d not be 
supposed that he who had never fattened on 
the spoils of iniquity, nor shared the plunder 
of the unwary and unsuispectiug, should be 
rich. He was a member of the Virginia 
convention, which adopted the federal consti- 
tution, and to which he give his warm sup- 
port, and he twice presided over the college 
of electors and gave a republican vole, it 
being once his fortune to vole for his former 
pupil and steady friend, Thomas Jefferson. 

Such is a succinct and brief account of the 
life find ^erviet'^ of Gerir4ie Wythe. But let 
not the 1ustQri»ii here drop I its pen. Il w 
the province (if Ihe bi<igri*pl]cr,;. not merely 
to detail f.ict*, but to furnish examples 
worUiy of imtliHion, find the example of 
Wythe is rife%vith insi ruction. We mark his 
promigiug boyhood ;ind re)r>if e in the bril- 
liancy of the prospect. Sterner manhood 
nrrives, the aspect is dreary, and the brow 
is clouded with sorrow. The rising sun of ge- 
nius, which gave promise to a i^lorious day, 
is enshrouded in gloom. But the soul can- 
not rest in this torpor ; it aspires lo a higher 
and better state of existence. He burst the 
bonds which confined him, and achieved a 
more triumphant victory than that of any 
conquerer : it was a victory over himself — It 
was the triumph of the intellect over the pas- 
sions—a triumph which elevated him at once 
from the depths of sorrow and degradation, to 
the station which he so proudly and ably filled. 



It is such victories which raise the standard of 
of human character anri exalts one above the 
conunon herd. An Alexander may prevail 
by menus of mere physical superiority ; but 
ihe self conquerer deserves a like crown of 
laurels, and a yet higher meed of praise, for 
liis are more fierce, persevering and relent- 
less enemies— his own tiees and faults. 
Bitterly :i» he lamented the h»s and misap- 
plication of his earlier years, yet his close and 
and persevering attention to the business ni' 
his profession, and his exemplary and useful 
life, redeemed his earliest faults and follies. 
To the yoimg man, who too eager in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, has contracted dissipated 
habits, the story of Wythe is all worthy of 
imitation. He may, by one vigorous effort — 
one exertion of his will, become an orna- 
ment to society. No one enjoyed a more 
unblemished reputation, and to his plain ab- 
stemious manners and inward peace of mind, 
may be attributed his green old age and his 
long continued usefulness. As a man of be- 
nevolent and philanthropic feelings, Howard 
himself scarcely surpassed our distinguished 
American — and it was his constant endeavor 
to alleviate human ^ifferings, and promote 
human happiness. But it is on the discharge 
of his duties as a judge and chancellor tJiat 
the solid basis of his reputation is founded, 
and he stands in that respect upon an emi- 
nence to which we look up with feelings of 
admiration and veneration. Elevated above 
the storms and tempests to which the lives of 
great men are too often subject, he stood like 
the snow capped peak of some lofty mountain, 
an object of profound respect and attention, 
superior to earth and emulous of its native 
Heaven. — He sought not the praise of men, 
nor the empty applause of the crowd,, but 
seemed only ifitent upon rendering lo every 
man that which was due. The guilty trembled 
at the bar of his judgment seat, and the inno- 
cent rejoiced in a protecter powerful, more 
by the weight of an unimpeachable character, 
than by the law*8 array with which he was sur- 
rounded. When he pronounced judgment, 
none murmured at his decisions, for their 
judge was inflexibly just. Although surpass- 
ed by many other legal worthies in facility 
and despatch of business, yet he heard pa- 
tiently, and decided promptly and correctly, 
and seemed anxious to have nothing unheard 
that would elicit truth. He was no friend to 
the ingenuity which would ^ make the worse 
appear the better cause,* nor to genius which 
would sell itself for base purposes. In his 
charges and fees he was more moderate than 
a due attention to his own interests required, 
and he was never known to accept a solitary 
cent while at the bar for any service beyond 
the ordinary and legal cost. He was, indeed, 
the model of a just judge — one, lo use the Ian 
guage of an impassioned orator * before the 



splendor of tvhosc genius and virtues men 
bow with respectful deference.' The Annals 
of the old world may produce judges of equal 
sanctity of character, but none so happy in 
his life and death. His me«nory is dear in- 
deed to the profession, and it is firm as the ad- 
amantine rocks which snrround our country. 



' saas^csiBTLiJbiisr^o 



Vhe CoBsninplive. 

BT B. I.. BITLWER. 

Owi bright day in June as I was sitting 
alone in my room, I was suddenly roused 
from my reverie by a sharp sudden pain tlist 
shot through my breast, and when it left me 
I fainted away. I was a Ihtle alarmed by 
this circumstance, but thought tlie air might 
relieve me. I walked out and ascended u hill 
at tjie back of the house. My attention bein^ 
now aroused and directed toward myself, I 
was startled to find my breath so short that 
I was forced several times to stop in the 
ascent. A low short cough, that I had not 
heeded before, now struck me as a warnin*;; 
which I ought to prepare myself to obey, I 
looked in the glass for the first time for ser- 
eral weeks with any care in the survey, I 
perceived that my apprehensions were corro- 
borated by the change in my appearance. 
My cheeks were faHen and I detected m ihcir 
natural paleness, that hectic which never 
betrays its augury. I saw that my days were 
numbered : and Jay down upon tlie pHknr 
that night resolved to prepare for death. 

The next day when I looked over my 
scattered papers — when I saw the niighij 
schemes I had commenced, and recaHed trie 
long and earnest absorption of all my facul- 
ties which even that commencement had 
required* I was seized with a sort of de- 
spair. It was evident that I could now 
perform nothing great, and as for trifles, ought 
they to occupy the mind of one whose eye 
was on the grave ? There was, but one answer 
to this question. I committed my fragments 
to the flames; and now there came indeed 
upon me, a despondency which I had not felt 
before. I saw myself in the condition of one, 
who after much travel in the world has (bund 
a retreat, and built himself a home, and who 
in the moment he says to his heart ' now slia^t 
thou have rest* beholds himSelf summoned 
away. I had found an object — it was torn 
from me — my staff was broken, and it was 
only \e(i for me to creep lo the tomb without 
easing by any support the labor of the way. 

I had coveted no petty aim; I had not 
bowed my desires to the dust and mire of 
men*s common wishes ; I had bade my ambl- 
tions single out a lofty end, and pursue it by 
generous means. In the dreams of my spirit 
I had bound the joys of my existence to this 
one aspiring hope— nor had I built that hope 
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vit the slender foiuidauons ol' a young inex- 
|>erience. I had learned, I had tliought, I had 
toiled, before I ventured to produce. And 
now between myself and tlie fulfilment of 
ficliemes that I had wrought with travail, and 
to which 1 looked for no undue regard-^there 
yawned an eternal gulf. It steuied to me 
1 was condemned to leave life at the moment 
1 had given to life an object. 

There was a bitterness in these thoughts it 
was not easy to counteract. In vain I said to 
my soul * Why grieve ? Death itself does 
not ap|ial thee. And, after all, what can life*s 
proudest objects bring thee better than rest ? 
But %ve learn at least, to conquer our destiny 
by surveying it ; there is no regret which is 
not to be vanquished by resolve. And now 
when I saw myself declining day by day, I 
turned to tliose more elevating and less 
earthly meditations whieii supply us, as it were, 
with wings when the feet fail. They have be- 
come to mc dearer than the dreams which 
they succeeded ; and they whisf>er to me of a 
brighter imtaortality than that of F'ame. 

Of Mmvj. 

Or the seven deadly sins it is envy that 
most disturbs the peace ofm.uikind and as 
its emanation is excessive self-love, it is not 
surprising that (his poisonous fruit embitters 
the happiness of the greater p:iri of mortals. 
It prompted the serpent to seek means to 
deprive our first parents of the bliss they 
ei^oyed ; and I believe that with the first 
morsel of forbidden fruit, this caused vice to 
pass from the devil into man, not only to 
d«vour that .which nourished him, but to beat a 
rock, against whicli, thousands of people dash 
themselves, when they least expect. 

Tlie envious man, upon examination, seenwi 
to bear a greater resemblance to the devil, 
tlian any otlter copy that can be traced of that 
original ; and if it is possible, in this world, 
to fonn an idea of them. His unliappiness is 
so great, that the felicity of another increases 
It ; and if he is capable of receiving consola 
tion, it is only from the misfortunes of his 
neighbor. It appears to him that the happiness 
of another is a theft upon him and he blames 
for her neglect of him. He is hungry when 
he sees another eat, and he is chilled with 
cold in proportion as another gets warm : he 
torments himself day and night to throw ob- 
^acles in the way of another's advancement, 
and his heart expands with joy only when he 
hears of the ruin of his friend. His two great- 
-est favorites are,faiseliood and duplicity ; his^ 
food is his own heart, which he gnaws at night 
«nd day : his eyes seem furies, and his hair 
eerpents ; his mouth the gun of hell, and his 
ears the receptacles of false sounds ; his 
bands the talons of a tiger, and his feet those 
, ©C a horse, which is constantly kicking ; his 
breath a devouring element, and his words 



sharp razors : in fine, as he is tlie accursed 
of God, execrated of men, and the minion of 
thjB devil— my pen stops-^in horror. — Leand, 



AppearanGe§» 

SoMEycurs since a merchant on Long Wharf 
advertised for Spanish milled dollars. The 
premium wds high. A Roxbury farmer, ulio 
luuk (>ride in appearing like a beggar, called 
at the counting room of the man, and asketi 
him if he wanted silver, dollars. • Yes,* said 
the mercliant, * have you got any ?' * Not with 
me,' replied the farmer, * but I think I have a 
few at home. What do you give ?' * Four 
per cent,' said the merchant ; and added 
will give you seven for all you have.* • Well,' 
said the man, ' I should like to have you just 
clap down on paper how much you give and 
the number of your shop, or I shall be puzzled 
to find it.' *' Yes,' said the merchant, ' tiiat I 
will do : what is your name !' * Edward Sum- 
mer,' said he. The merchant then wrote as 
follows,<*and gave it to him. 

* Edward Summer of Roxbury, says that 
bethinks he has some Spanis$li duUar« at home, 
but don't know. I hereby agree to pay him 
seven per cent, premium for all such dollars 
as he may produce. 

G A .' 

* If I find any,' said the farmer, * I will call 
with them to-morrow morning, at 9 o'clock ; 
If I don't, you won't see me.* The appearance 
of the man satisfied the merchant that hit* 
dollars would be scarce. At 9 o'clock the 
next day, however the man a|)peared, and 
stocking full after stocking full was carried 
up t!\d emptied on the table, till seven thou- 
sand were counted. The merchant somewhat 
restive, but honorably caught took the silver, 
gave a check for the amount, with seven per 
cent added ; pleasantly remarking, * I did 
not really suppose, from your appearance, 
that you could have more than half a dozen 
dollars.' 

Mr. S. rook up his check, and replied in 
his own peculiar emphatic 'style. ' Sir, I'll 
tell you a truth which a man of standing in 
the world ought to know, and it is this — Ap- 
pearances oftentimes deceive us* 



the ball ?' ^ Here,* said the rider, * just by the 
side of this button.' Tlie unthinking high- 
wayman was as good as his word ; but as 
soon as he had fired, the rider knocked him 
off his horse, and, with the assistance of a 
traveler, who came up at the time, lodged the 
highwayman in jail. 

An Afn^riiiieiit. 

Old S— , of Burlington, was noted for 
keeping in his store the mncit incongruous 
assortment ever offered for sale. A wag 
once bet with a friend, that he would inquire 
for some nick knack uhiuh Jemmy cotdd not 
supply. The bet was clinched, and the tuu 
proceeded to the shop of the old anttquiriau. 

• Friend S— , said the quiz, ,' have you 
on hunti a good second hand pulpit ?' 

* Yes sir,' replied the unsuspecting shop 
keeper, without the least idea of there being 
any thing uncommon in the question—* yes 
sir, I bought one yesterday from the trustees 
of the Metliodis?t Church, who "are fixing up 
the interior of their Meeting House.' 

So saying, lie showed them to the barn 
where this most curiotis article of trade hail 
been deposited. The winner laughed, the 
loser bit his lip and paid the wager, while 
Jenimy's character for keeping an assortment 
of goods became more firmly established than 
ever. 

Hard Times. — * Times are so hard in Eng- 
land,' said a manufacturer to his London 
agent, * that we have men there who will get 
U|j the inside of a watch for eighteen shillings.' 
*Poh, don't talk of that in London — why, we 
have boys here who will get up the inside of a 
chimney for sixpence !* 



Tbk Highwayman off his Guard. — A rider 
to a commercial house in London was at- 
tacked a few miles beyond Winchester by a 
single highwayman, who robbed him of his 
purse and pocket-book, containing cash and 
notes to considerable amount. * Sir,' said 
the rider, * I have suffered you to take my 
property, and you are welcome to it. It is 
my master's, and the loss cannot do him 
much harm ; but as it will look very cowardly 
in me to have been robbed without making 
any defence, I shotild wish you just to fire a 
pistol through my coat.' — * With all my heart,' 
said the highwayman ; ' Where will you have 
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iVfAitiiii:ii4 

Tii'lh1>="iiy, on Uu- 'rili iiH. hf thtt R<*v, M. FhU, Mr. 
CunrjHl J. H'i)Ui;1]La11iig tv MkA McTWii IL l^iiTittit, sill fff 
tliUrlty. 

On Uie 27ih ulu by Uib Rev, Mr. WbtUnker, Mr. Theron 
Shook to Miss Gertrude Phillips, both of Upper Redbook. 

At Claverack, on the 25tb ult. by the Rev. R. Bluyter, 
Mr. Jesse Talbot of New- York, to Mim Mary Augusta 
Sluyter, daughter of the Rev. Richard Sluyter, of tJie for- 
lucr place. 

At Clavcrack, on the 36th ult. by the Rev..R. Sluyter, 
Mr. Chauucy A. Van Volkenburfh, merchant, of Claver- 
ack, to MiM Mnhalah Vosburgb, alJof Claverack. 

At Claverack, on the 97th ult. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, 
Mr. Richnrd Mood, to Miaa Catharine Clirlstina Stupple- 
been, all of Clavcrack. 



DIED, 

Tn this city, on Sunday morning laat, Abraham A. van 
Buren, Esq. for many years Surrogate of this county. 

On the S3 ult. Mlsa Jane Sharp, aged 48 years. 

On the 2Sih ult. Mrs. Lydia UnnUngton, in her 6eth year. 

On the 97th ult. Mrs. Clarissa Barton, in her 41st year. 

On the 30th ult. Mrs. Catharine Hardick, in her 81M year. 

On the 3l8t ult. Mrs. Mary Snyder, in her 63d year. 

In Washington, on Monday evening, at half past 3 
o'clock, Joeepb LoTtU, If. D. Surgeon G«Beral ofllieU. S. 
Army. — ;? —j — — — /^ ' 
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For the Rural Repository. 

Wh£M Ignorauce on earth her temples reared 
Mail then in degrudatiou's garb appeared ; 
Obscured by Bupersiitiou'a fearful gloom, 
Hin narrow Keu reached not beyond the tomb. 
Like some neglected barren waste, his mind. 
By taste and cultivation ne'er refined, 
By fancy's strange vagaries was oppressed, 
Yet none hut/alse religion found his breast. 
Awhile o'er earth it was his woful fate 
To grovel in tliat low degraded stale ; 
At lengtli, to cheer him. Learning, lovely moid, 
Appeared in all her heavenly charms arrayed. 
She from his intellectual view dispelled 
Dim superstition's clouds, when he belield, 
With admiration beaming in his eye, 
Tlie star of Bethlehem in his mental sky. 
Tmnsported, he its mandate straight obeyed, 
Forsook tlie gods that he himself had made 
Learned the eternal true One's high behest, 
And clothed himself in pure Religion's vest 
Soon to the highest node rose science bright, 
And poured upon him her refulgent light. 
He to her many a dome and temple reared, 
In which refinement and the arts appeared ; 
Where eloquence with powerful voice sublime 
Caused man to bow at freedom's hallowed shrine ; 
Where oft their heavenly love-inspiring song, - 
Tlie muses poured in numbers sweet along ; 
Where taste and virtue were by friendship blest, 
And wisdom aye was hailed a welcome guest. 
Then sage-like Socrates and Solon great, 
I^d man to know his true and proper state ; 
Taught him ^r«/ to obey the laws above 
Then reverence tliose he did himself approve. 
Soon truth and honesty hie aetions sway, 
And guide his feet in justice' flowery way. 
Such Learning's mighty influence on mankind, 
Wherever she appears, there reason, blind 
And dark Heft^r^^^ in evriy lliin<;dotli see 
Th* cxijifneo und ihp goodTtce« uf a Deity. 

tiiTSAL Babd. 



From Ihtf Ki>1rkcrl*rfrkPi JllkijiFn/.irK: fur AvfttsL 

Vk bill iiic mingli; m Uie dancf, 

Atid imile among the you tig and gay — 
Vp my that grief wfll dim my glance, 

AiMlhinii my mv^n irc^-ftt §1 gray { 
I care not, yet I strive to bow 

In meekness to my lonely fate— « 
I dry my tears and smooth my brow, 

The while my heart is desolate. 

When last I joined the festive throng, 

I heard^t seemed my brain to sear — 
A stranger breathe the very song 

That first he warbled in my ear. 
The words, the tune, but ah I that tone 

What living lip could imitate 1 
Mid laughing crowds I stood alone, 

Unutterably desolate. 

I miss him by the evening hearth, 

I miss him at the silent meal. 
But keenest in the bower of mirth 

My joyless sohtude I feel : 



But late I saw a happy bride 
Smile fondly on her wedded mate, 

While I— oh I would Omi I had died 
With him who left me desolate. 

Ye speak of wealth — in Mammon's mart 

There's not a single boon I crave; 
Gold cannot heal the broken heartyi; 

Nor bril)e the un returning grave : 
It cannot fill the vacant seat 

Where once my honored husband sate 
Nor still my heart's convulsive beat, 

Nor make my honie less desolate. 

Alas ! the base on which we build 

Hope's fairest fabric is but air, 
And laugh's the heart, when God has willed 

To lay his chastening finger there! 
A brighter, happier dream than mine 

Did never love and' hope create ; 
I bowed before an earthly shrine, 

And Heaven has left me desolate. 

And yet not so ; my soul be calm— 

The hand that smiteth will sustain ; 
Thou hast a helper on whose arm 

The mourner never leaned in vain. 
O 1 may that arm tlie pilgrim guide ^ 

By the straight path and narrow gate, 
To where the loved in bliss abide, 

And hsarts no more are desolate. J. B. 

From the Ladies* Companion. 
To a JLady utt^rlnip a SlaiidGrou»lVord< 

BY B. C. PBAT, JB. 

Lady, look up, in the air 

Behold yon wandering thistle beard ; 
And mark each bright gossamer spear 

Around its little center reared. 
How swiftly sails it on and on. 

Carried by every breeze asuay, 
Now mounting to the radiant sun, 

Now sinking through the air away — 
Oh soon thiat giddy thing will fall 

And silently will take its rest, 
But still will BOW a poisonous thorn 

Within earth's calm and placid breast. 
Dust mark the moral, lady fair ? 

A careless word may move around 
Chased onward by a thousand tongues 

Which uphold every sound ; 
And when it finds its final rest 

'Twill sow^ a seed of care. 
And bring forth thorns within the breast 

To grow and flourish there. 

From Osllsgher's Msgasine. 
To mty Sl«t«r«* 

From infancy to manhood's hour, 

Your smiles have cheered me on ; 
For with them came a kindling power, 

Which bade all fear begone ; 
There lingers round a sister's smile, 
No dream of doubt — no thought of guile. 
Your tears, when I had gone astray. 

Have made me pause and think, 
And I have thrown the cup away, 

Which Passion longed to drink — 
From Ruin's slippery verge have turned, 
And Circe's smile and promise spurned. 
In coming times, whate'er my lot, 

'Neath fortune's star may be, 
Your love shall be a sunny spot. 

On life's wild surging sea — 
On which I will look back.and sigh, 
>Vhen storms are sweeping up tlic sky. 

T. H. S. 



Tlie Child's FirvC Grief. 

MB8. remans. 

'O CALL my brother back to me, 

I cannot play alone ! 
The summer comes with flower and bee-^ 

Wliere is my brother gone 7 

The butterfly is glancing bright 

Across tlte sunbeam's track i 
I care not now to cliase its flight— > 

O call my brother back I 

Tl»e flowers run wild — the flowers we sowrd 

Around our garden tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load — 

O call him back to me !' 

• He would not hear my voice, fair child, 

He mny not come to thee ; 
The face that once like spring-time smiled. 

On earth no more thou'lt see. 

The rose's brief, bright light of joy. 

Such unto him was given; 
Go, thou must play lilone, my boy J 

Thy brotlier is in heaven.' 

' And has he left his birds and flowers 7 

And must I call in vain 1 
Aiid through the long, long sumttter hour^ 

Will he not conteafaia 1 

And by the brook, and in the glade, 

Are all our wanderings o'er ? 
Oh I while my brother with me played, 

Would I had loved him more V 



On observing my infant start^ and then smUe in 

its sleep. 
Emblem of Innocence ! Child of my heart! 

What makes thee in thy cradled slumbers start T 
Is thy young fancy, roving wild and free, 

Extracting hyblasweeU from flower and treel 
Is the faint smile that dimpling o'er thy face 

Adds to its cherub features tenfold grace, 
Produced by visions ravishing and bright, 

As Moses' view from Pisgah's towering height 7" 
Or can it be, that from her glorious sphere, 

An angel folds her glittering pinions near. 
To view thy innocence, and stoop to kiss 

Thy balmy jips, and fill thy soul with bliss 7 
Whate'er it be tliat glads tliy in£ant heart. 

Or golden dream, or seraj)h's heavenly art, 
Oh ! as thy slumbers, may thy future years, 

From suflTering grief be free, and darkling fears ; 
And may the God that formed thee, Oh ! my ckild. 

Preserve and bless thee, through life's dreary «rild 1 

JOHJI IsABVmM. 
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From tli^ Saturday Evening Post. 

Tlie Spirit of tlie Potomac- 

[Concluded.] ^ 

• The papers were examined very carefully, 
and replaced in. Those which belonged to 
Cyril were returned to the trunk, but those 
claimed by Silvano, laid by themselves. This 
being done, Silvano kissed the memorable 
vvatch, and opening the drawer of his writing 
desk, carefully deposited the trinket. All 
these arrangements passed in de:id silence ; 
but being completed, Silvano, with a true 
Navarese expression of countenance, waved 
his hand to the door, observing, * Good day, 
Don Cyril ; I hope to-morrow's wind may 
1)0 favorable for an outward bound vessel.' 

* Don Cyril found the street with, no 
doubt, about the same ITind of feelings which 
sigitate the breast of a reprieved criminal when 
descending the scaffold ; and next driy was 
flying before the wind down the Delaware. 

* The whole of these transactions passed 
rapidly, and were so strange in themselves 
that they led me in a kind of stupid amaze 
ment ; from which, however, I was soon 
relieved by Silvano, who calling me from the 
shop into the boudoir, addressed me thus 

* George, thou more than son, thou seest be- 
fore thee a different person from poor Silva- 
no, the watch-maker. In my youth I had an 
early turn for cutting and polishing gems and 
for studying and practising the finer kinds of 
mechanism. My father who would much 
rather have seen me handle a sword, humored 
his only son nevertheless ; and a superior 
workman, brought from France, was my 
teacher, and I advanced in the knowledge of nn 
art that, in the hour of severe misfortune, has 
kept me from beggary or starving. 

• Though bred in a society where the ut- 
most excess of aristocratic pride formed the 
base of all moral sentiment, my artist master 
saved me from such influence. Before I had 
passed childhood, I found it impossible not 
to contrast the ignorance and mock gravity of 
the company at my father's table, with the 
levity, but e]&tensiv« information and sound 



sense, of my teacher in the mechanism of 
man as well as time keepers. Arrived at 
manhood, my father, at my earnest request 
obtained for me an appointment to Venezuela 
little dreaming that he was sending a con- 
firmed republican to America. My father did 
not long survive my removal from Nnvarre ; 
and at his death his estate fell to me, was sold, 
and my immense properly transferred to rhe 
west. — When the revolution in Venezuela 
took place and burst into action, I was amongst 
the few native Spaniards who joined the re- 
publican cause. Yet, though truly devoted 
to the cause I had espoused, I found myself 
and other native Spaniards who had taken the 
same side, involved in a network of suspicion. 
We gained the unqualified hatred of the roy- 
alists, and were constantly mistrusted and of 
course insulted by those we served. How 
can I command sufficient calmness to recount 
the ills I have suffered ! I cannot — and ni:iy 
therefore in few words pass lliem over. The 
sister of that wretch I gained, and by his means 
lost****** 

* My reputation was poisoned by the same 
agency in the minds of tlie Colombian Gen- 
erjils. Disgusted, I retired from service ; 
but the demon was still active ; proscription 
followed me into retirement ; my castle was 
surprised, and from which I escaped by the 
fidelity of a slave. My property was seques- 
trated — you know the rest. 

* His bosom heaved, and the first and last 
tears I ever saw him shed traced his furrow- 
ed cheeks ; but his emotion passed, and 
fortitude returned in a few moments ; when 
springing to his feet with the agility of youth, 
he energetically continued — *Inow return to 
Colombia ; my character, if not my property, 
shall be restored, and my George shall go 
with me.' 

' In every step or my life and motion of 
my inmost thought, Juliana was my guiding 
star ; and now roused by the enthusiasm, 
' and warmed by gratitude to my benefactor, 
my tutelary genius rose in heroic majesty and 
exclaimed, • Go.' In the tumult of new 
scenes I was whirled forward, and in as few 
days as our little affairs could be arranged 



and means of transportation found, we were 
on our way to Colombia. Our destination 
was CarihHgena ; but first a violent gale, and 
secondly a Spanish frigate, compelled us to 
make Porto Cavallo. Thus forced from our 
original destination, wc prepared to proceed 
to Caraccas. 

* When leaving the city of New- York, in a 
Colombian vessel, our family was composed 
of Silvano, myself, and a very interesting and 
very young man, who had volunteered in the 
Colombian cause. This young man called at 
our lodgings, avowed his intention, took 
passage with us, and on the voyage gained the 
fullest confidence of Silvano and myself. 
Our remonstrances on the dangers before 
him were met by McCauley with such decided 
contempt for all danger, that we left him to 
follow his bent, and the study of the Spanish 
language. In the latter we gave willing aid, 
and beguiled in that agreeable employment 
a tedious period consumed in the voyage. 

* Leaving Porto Cavallo, we had hardly left 
the environs of the city when we were attack- 
ed and dispersed by a body of royalist 
calvary. Myself and McCauley succeeded 
with a few native soldiers, in affecting our 
escape towards V^ilencia, but we lost sight of 
my benefactor, Silvano. My knowledge of 
the Spanish language now did me true service 
and with my devoted friend I reached the head 
quarters of Bolivar. With the private or 
political character of that General we arc here 
unconcerned. As a soldier, I found him 
open, kind and brave. Though driven by 
imperative circumstances into the Colombian 
army, we entered it willingly ; and in four 
years I had risen to a captaincy of cavalry — 
^s high as in my opinion any foriMgner ought 
to have accepted. In every fortune Mo 
Cauley was my friend and companion. 

» While with Silvano in Philadelphia, and 
secluded as we were, a part of our amuse- 
ments were to practice with the sn»all and 
backsword, at both of which Silvano was very 
expert. Unused as we were to horses, with 
full determination to become adequate to 
the service, and with such teachers as the 
Colombians, both myself and McCauley were 
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soon able horsemen, and were iwo of seventy, ] 
who, I rnOch doubt, whether any service ever 
possessed an equal or superior body of! 
cavalry, whether in column or individual en- 
counter. 

* We literally lived on horseback, or slept 
with our bridles in hand. Our swords and 
stirrups had no lime for rust. Both parties 
were on the alert — more, 1 am afraid from I 
feelings of revenge than from sentiments of 
patriotism. The war was desultory and 
bloody, and of a nature to cool the fervor of 
military ardor in breasts the most gallant and 
devoted. There were few of those heart-ex- 
chin^ events which give eclat to military oper- 
ations. In the fourth year of our service, we 
were lying between the cities of Car;«cc;»s and 
Valencia. Such had been the troubled stale 
of all Colombia that during four years I had 
not yet obtained a direct communication will) 
Silvano, although I had made every attempt to 
effect the purpose. More than two years 
elai>sed before I learned that the old man had 
escaped the attack near Porto Cavallo. Of 
him I spoke frequently with different Colom- 
bian officers, and learned that he had regained 
his estate, but remained under inspection. 
This treatment, which I knew was so very un- 
just, excited in me feelings of indignation ; 
but from my kuou ledge of the European 
Spaniards in that country, I could not but ac- 
knowledge the prejudice of the Colombian? 
was excusable ; and finding such prejudice 
invincible, 1 yielded the point, fearing to do 
my old friend injury in place of good. 

' Thus stood matters when, on the after- 
noon of a very suliry day, a well mounted 
negro horseman rode inlo camp, requesting 
to see the commander. He was admitted, 
and in a few moments an aid-de-camp requi- 
red my attendance in the GencraKs marquee. 
The moment I entered, the General himself 
gave me ih^ foliuwini relation, staling • that 
a party af the ^uetny trnder command of an 
officer, i\ deserter froui the republican cause 
had surprlaeil i]i« Ciiietle of a Spanish noble- 
man, formerly in tite service of Columbia, 
but who hail leiiied from service and was 
residing on his estate. That a mock trial had 
been gone through, and the old man was to 
be executed or murdered next morning. 
Though,' continued the General, » 1 suspect 
the fidelity of the Spaniard, the cursed Mor- 
iilo shall be disappointed of bloo<l if iu my 
power. Yourself and troop have been select- 
ed as most fitting to lead in a forced march. 
You shall have good guides, and myself and a 
select and strong body will move to your 
support.' Then witli that significance of look 
so remarkable in Paez, he drew me to one 
side and whispered, • You will know ihe true 
reason of deputing you on this service when 
i tell you that the murdering deserter is Cyril 
de Toro, and the old Spaniard ' He 



was ready to name Silvano de Tudela, but 
I heard him not. All ceremony was contemn- 
ed, and in a few minutes, with the negro and 
other guides, we were on our march. 

* The attempt was in itself perilous, and 
even desperate. The distance exceeded twen 
cy miles. To me, in such a case, an army of 
one hundred men would have excited little 
terror, but four years* service had given me 
military caution. Though burning; with im 
patience, I checked my own anxiety, and 
proceeded leisurely, so as to reach the castle 
of Tudela by day-break. From the negrc 
[ learned that he was the slave who on a 
former occasion had served Tudela, and 
he now requested it as a favor to march 
in front, in order, as he said, with terrific 
fierceness, * that I may have a chance to 
reach that monster de Toro.' His desire as 
to position was gratified ; but long before 
reaching the scene of action, there were 
seventy men all equally desirous to do the 
honors of a meeting with deToro^ and thougl 
as you will find, the scoundrel met his fate, 
the blow was reserved for a different hand 
than that of any of my troop. 

* By some negligence very unusual witi 
troops commanded by Morillo, the party at 
Tudela castle was surprised. Our advance 
slow until near the gates, was then pushed 
to a full charge. The enemy roused from 
their slumbers, and believing the whole Co- 
lombian army was on them, fled in confusion 
We all knew that our advantage must be 
momentary. Not an instant was lost. The 
chains of Silvano could not be removed from 
his hands, and thus manacled he was mounted 
between two peculiarly skilful and powerful 
horseman, and we were quickly on our re 
ireat. Sebastiano, the negro, acturtlly frothing 
with rage that he was unable to reach de Toro. 

* Our time was indeed precious, as the 
enemy had rallied, and we must have been 
destroyed had not the boldness of our attack 
induced a belief that we were only the advance 
guard of a superior force. Our opponents 
consequently moved with saving caution for 
us, but as day-light became stronger, our 
real force was discovered, and our pursuers 
increased their speed — and, with all their 
circumspection, had a more hair breadth 
escape from a fatal snare at last, as it was the 
army of Paez they were approaching. 

* That able general had fulfilled his promise 
to advance to our aid and with the prescience 
of a true soldier, foresaw the tenor of the 
issue, and prepared for every advantage thai 
mi«ht offer. Having learned our retreat by ji 
horseman despatched for that purpose, and 
having reached favorable ground, he dreu 
up his troops in battle array, concealing hi^ 
force as nmch as possible. In the latter 
attempt he so completely succeeded as to|| 
deceive even myself and troop. We had| 



just passed a large ravine, when our froiic 

was pushed into an interval of the troojis of 

I Paez, and our rear fiercely charged by a bodjr 

of cavalry headed by the sanguinary de Toro. 

* Some Indians gave the alarm by firing 
contrary to orders, or the whole front of 
Morillo's army must have been cut to pieces; 
as it was, their loss was very severe. Wo 
wheeled and formed, and were on the |)oiut 
of charging de Toro, when a single horseman 
passed us with the rapidity of an arrow, fol- 
lowed by' about forty men, all extremely well 
mounted, but de Toro was too careful of him- 
self to await the shock, he turned his horse 
and fled, too swiftly to be overtaken by the 
fervid Paez, for it was him who beaded this 
unexpected attack. 

*The\illain shall not always thus escape 
me^' grumbled Paez, !i8 he rode past us. 
*■ God deliver him into my hands,' muttered 
Sebastiano. 

' The main object of the expedition was 
accomplished. Silvano had been rescued 
but age, reiterated misfortunes, and the se- 
vere fatigues of the march, in excessively 
warm weather, proved fatal, and on the day 
of his release, the singular, the forbidding, 
but noble and generous de Tudela ended his 
troubles on my bosom. 

* Making the necessary preparations to 
pay the last sacred office to his remains ex- 
posed a leather girdle round his body next 
the skin, in which was enveloped and fixed 
to his bosom the to him invaluable watch, and 
also containing a roll of fine vellum, on which 
was drawn with every formality his will in my 
favor. Such was the hurry, the anxiety, and 
real danger of the time and place in which we 
were involved, thrit the obsequies of de 
Tudela were hurried, and my mind so con- 
tinually kept on the stretch, that little induN 
gence could be given to regret for my lost 
benefactor, or reflections on change of fortune. 
The great estate of Tudela fell to my pos- 
session without contest. 

* It was in one of the short intervals of 
active service, that I was leaning li»>tlessly 
against a tree, my troop variously employed 
on the margin of an inunense savannah, the 
sun was near setting as lieutenant McCauley 
came behind me, and tapping me on the 
shoulder, demanded whether I was reflecting 
on the emblem of eternity before nie, or 
thinking of my airy Spright of Warbridge ? 

* It could not be otherwise, that thrown 
together amongst foreigners, McCauley and 
myself should seek each others society, but 
our intercourse had all the essentials of 
friendship. There was in his eye an express- 
ion of care, but iu his manner cheerfulness. 
Of his family or the causes why at so early 
an age he should become an exile from his 
own and confront danger in another country, 
he was from our first acquaintance silent. 
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' On my part one object took precedence, j 
and orhen fully convinred of his attachment , 
to my interest, and perhaps before, there was I 
nothing secret from IVfcCauIey, who on some 
occasions rallied me rather unmercifully on 
the subject of my half imaginary goddess, or 
Bellona. On the occasion 1 have this mo- 
ntent ntentioned, the words *• Spright of 
Wurbridge,' produced a start, which I en- 
deavored to hide, by observing, * McCauley, 
I fim reflecting that enough has been done 
for a country where there is more faction 
Chan patriotism.* 

*' And time to return to see the old lady 
yoo left a ehild at Warbridge ;' smilingly re- 
plied my tormentor—* In seriousness, Capt. 
Barletgh, how many years have passed since 
yon have seen this peerless Juliana ?* 

. • Upwards of eight/ 1 rather feebly, replied. 
♦ Yes, upwards of nine,' briskly retorted Mc 
C«aley, * if your hundred fold statements are 
correct.' 

* My feelings were awakened to more 
than usual retrospection, and where our 
«oHoq»y would have led us there is no know- 
ing ; but where such men as Paez and 
Morillo were opposed, there was Hitle re- 
pose, and a trumpet broke our conference 
nnd called us to horse. We were soon in 
alow and silent march, frequently halted, and 
then led forwards. Paez had formed a plan 
of surprise* on a much larger body of the 
«nemy, and partially succeeded, but the force 
•gainst him was too great for his means, and 
be alone could have extricated us out of the 
peril. 

• The action was very fierce ; my horse 
was shot under me, and both fell severely 
wotfnd e d. My troop, with McCaoley, rtislied 
with desperate fury to my rescoe, but were 
on the point of yielding to superior numbers 
and equal bravery, when we were relieved by- 
Paez, who at the head of a body of Colom- 
bians swept over the plain like a whirlwind, 
struck the flank of the enemy, and produced 
irremediable disorder. One object, however, 
Engrossed Paez ; it was the superior ofiicer 
of the enemy : him the dreadful horseman 
singled, and pierced with a force I oould have 
thought no human being could have exerted. 
Th« transfixed odicer fell from the murder- 
oti8 lance almost on my feet. I liad to a 
miracle escaped under the feet of friends 
and enemies. I was in fact rather bruised 
than dangerously wounded, and immediately 
rocogniaed the deadly features of my fallen 
enemy, Cyril de Toro. 

Though not vitally wounded, I was una- 
ble to rise, and struggling amid dead and 
dying horses and men, when McCauley, 
throwing himself from his horse, clasped me 
in his arms. I attempted to speak, and 
apfurise him of his rash unmilitary conduct ; 
he heard me not, convulsively exclaimed, 



• Military honor a curse upon tl)e murderers 
of my* 

The voice failed, but a flash of light seemed 
to dart through my brain, as I beheld the 
streaming eyes of my friend, and ejaculated, 
^ Juliana Stanwood.* 

* The excitement was too powerful; she 
sunk beside ine, for it was indeed the sublime 
Juliana. The enemy was defeated, and we 
were both borne carefully by one man from 
the field, and when my senses returned, I 
found myself on a field bed, with a surgeon 
attending to my wound, and Gen. Paez 
earnestly inquiring into their condition. 
I Finding me only bruised, the general con- 
jgratulated me on my conduct and escape, 
1 1 addressing me by the title of Col. There was 
'I a more engrossing subject on my mind than 
promotion, and I requested a few moments 
in private with the General. The surgeon 
withdrew, and I related the extraordinary 
circumstances of the day. 

Having heard my tale whh undivided atten- 
tion, Paez exclaimed, * Upon my soul, Col- 
onel Burleigh, if you cannot repose confi- 
dence in woman no man ever ought. You 
are now a Colonel, and have gained your 
epaulets fairly, and you have gained some- 
thing of infinitely more value. The one, 
no man in this army will dare question your 
right to possess, but have a care of the 
other.' 

Our military career was terminated, and 
three months after the battle which disclosed 
to me the incomparable woman who had so 
far transcended my heatetl hnagination, she 
was mistress of Tudela castle.' 

Here Colonel Burleigh paused, ^nd so 
intently had I listened, and hung on hisj^vords 
that I had not heard the light tread of Julian:i 
on her leaving the room. My stare of aston- 
ishment, at finding our auditory so abridged, 
was beheld by the Colonel, who, smiling, 
observed : 

* Poor Juiana, though a heroine, knows 
that on one topic my figures become high 
wrought, chose to be one of the missing, 
when her own merits were ta be discussed ; 
and now let us see how the gentle Juliana 
Stanwood was metamorphosed into the intre- 
pid lieiUenant McCauley. 

< Child as she was when George Burleigh 
was banished from Warbridge, gratitude and 
resentment combined to preserve his memory. 
My girl, to many other noble quahties in the 
superlative, possessed, from her earliest 
years, that creative enthusiasm which forms 
its own character, and stamps them with 
intrinsic attributes at will. Out of the rough 
material of George Burleigh, she formed a 
hero, and after following him through perils 
and advancing manhood, brought him back, 
rich in honor, to shame liis persecutors. 
Elias Lampert, her cousin, sat for the 



contrast, and was soon drawn to the life. 
Nature had given him meanness, dissimula- 
tion, avarice and cowardice, and Iter fancy 
created incidents upon which such qualities 
were to be displayed, and she led him on in 
the tortuous paths of duplicity and dishonesty 
to wealth and infamy. 

* How near the hero George answered to 
his picture in the mirfd of Juliana, it is not 
for me to say ; but you will soon learn bow 
faithfully Elias Lampert did justice to the 
anticipations of his cousin. 

* You are, my dear Bancroft, burning to 
know how Juliana discovered nie withmtt a 
mutual recognition on my part, but in this, 
female dress solves the mystery. I have 
told you already that my attendance in church 
was regular, and I have mentioned the sylph 
of Filbert street, she served as my model ; 
but I am now to reveal a secret long unknown 
to myself— that sylph was Juliana, and the 
house where she resided, that of her aunt. 
She recognized me in church, was carried 
l^ome in extreme agitation. The cause, with 
peculiar strength of mind, she concealed. 
By aid of a shrewd domestic she learned my 
residence, and for four years we sat in adja- 
cent pews and joined in the same orisons. 
Would it be superstition to say that her pure 
spirit then inflamed mine ? I hope not. An 
undefined delicacy prevented her from ma- 
king herself known to me ; but imperative 
circumstances were on the point of forcing 
her to that step, when the unforeseen change 
of fortune occurred which I have related. 

* The man on earth she detested most, her 
cousin Elias, fell in love with Stanwood house, 
and thirty thousand dollars. Elfas had no 
feelings to womul— lie over looked the con- 
tempt and aversion of Juliami, and aided by 
her relations persevered. • Of her Maryland 
relations she was rendered, however, inde- 
pendent, in her eighteenth year, by the death 
of her aunt. 

' Her mother had been dead two years, and 
her father ee)>0U8ing the pretensions of Lam- 
pert, her paternal home was avoided from the 
moment of iddependence. The fatlter and 
his daughter hud no open contention, but 
they were estranged. In spite of all the 
seclusion in which we lived, the general 
tenor of the connexion between myself and 
Silvano became known to some families in 
the immediate neighborhood. The departure 
and destination of the watchmaker and hb 
son, as many were kind enough to hint, could 
not be concealed. It was commnnicated to 
Juliana, wlm now formed and executed a plan 
which put my poor fidelity to the test, and 
left her relations to inextricable conjecture. 

^ As we found afterwards, her father was 
no more at the moment of her disappearance. 
He had died suddenly nt Warbridge, leaving 
his daughter his sole heiress, and in case of 
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her dentb wiibout heirs, \m \»hole property 
was to fall to Elias Lainpert. Tiie character 
of (hat hopeful relative had been so develo- 
ped as to expose him to violent suspicions, 
wiwn Juliana vanished from Philadelphia. 
But Elias was proof against every thing but 
the letter of the law, and was on our return 
hotly engaged in a lawsuit as heir at law and 
by wilf to the estate of Eiias Stanwood. 
AiMither tousin contested the will, 'and the 
other inhabitants of the world did not entirety 
agree with her cousin that death had certainly 
made a prey of Juliana. 

*• Our return cleared all drOicnlties and 
saved heirs, and lawyers much contention. 
Juliana now reigns queen in the house of her 
tiither. St'biistiano 1 would have bro't lo the 
United States, but he preferred remaining 

with his family 1 need not tell you they 

are free and provided for. Old Ben Winter 
is our steward, overseer, and friend 1 am 
proud to say. 

*Yon fine white house you see on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac is the residence 
of our beloved cousin and my old rival, 
Ellas Lampert. Yon see that by the aid of 
good glasses we can dispense with visiting, a 
formality that we hav« in fict entirely omitted 
ever since a "call on his part was received as 
It deserved." Mark Bakcropt. 
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Sn§anna IVriglit. 

Thb following tribute of respect, was offer- 
ed, more than eighteen years ago by one 
grave matron to another, much her senior. 
The writer has long since paid the debt of 
nature, and received the * generous tears she 
Rave.' In this sketch there is no parade of 
learning, no careful arrangement of facts, 
but a plain, straight-forward notice of her 
friend. Such memorials are invaluable ; 
they carry, in themselves, evidence of their 
justness, they are the true elements of biog- 
raphy and history, and grow fresher by the 
lapse of time. 

* As it has always appeared to me a duty, 
which the living owe to each other, as well 
as *o the dead, to rescue merit from descen- 
ding into immediate oblivion, I have endeav- 
ored to trace the following notices of a lady. 
who, though she was well known, and gener- 
ally esteemed, by the most eminent characters 
in the State of Pennsylvania, whilst she lived, 
yet nothing. I believe, respecting her, has 
ever appeared in print. What I now offer 
is from recollection alone ; but my opportu- 
nities for information were such, as to enable 
me to give those recollections with certainly. 
• Susanna Wright was the daughter of John 
Wright, Esq. a very intelligent and upright 
man and one of the first settlers in Lancaster 
couiuy ; she came over with her parents from 



Warrington, in Great Britain, in 1714, being 
then about seventeen. She had received a 
good education, and having an excellent 
understanding, she assiduously cultivated her 
fine talents, notwithstanding the disadvanta- 
ges of her situation. Her parents first 
settled at Chester, but a short time after- 
wards removed to the banks of the Susque- 
hanna, then a roost remote frontier settle- 
ment, in the midst of Indians, subject to all 
the inconveniences, labors, privations, and 
dangers of an infant establishment. Here 
she exerted herself continually for the good 
of her family and the benefit of her neigh- 
bors ; nor did she ever quit this retirement, 
for the more improved society of Philadel- 
phia, hut twice,- when the danger of their 
situation, from an Indian war, rendered this 
removal necessary for their safety. She 
never married ; but after the death of her 
father, became the head of her own family, 
who looked up to her for advice and direction 
a's to a parent ; for her heart was replete with 
every kind of affection, and with all the social 
virtues. She was well acquainted with books, 
had an excellent memory, as well as a most 
clear and comprehensive judgment ; she 
spoke and wrote the French language with 
••reat ease and fhiency ; she had also a 
knowledge of Latin, and of Italian, and had 
made considerable attainments in many of 
the sciences. Her letters, written to her 
friends, were deservedly esteemed for their 
ingenuity. She corresponded with James 
Logan, Isaac Norris, and many other cele- 
brated characters* of that period; and so 
i^reat was the esteem in which she was held 
by her^eighbors, for integrity and judgment, 
that disputes of considerable interest were 
frequently left to her sole arbitration, by the 
parties concerned. Her advice was often 
desired on occasions of importance, respect- 
ing the settlemeni of estates, and she was 
often resorted to as a physician by her neigh- 
borhood. The care and mantgement of a 
large family, and of a profitable establishment 
frequently devolved entirely upon her y and 
she appeared to be so constantly occupied 
with the employments usuaJ to her sex and 
station, that it was surprising how she found 
lime for that acquaintance with polite litera- 
ture, which her conversation displayed, when 
she met with persons capable of appreciating 
it. 

* She took great delight in domestic manu- 
facture, and had constantly much of it pro- 
duced in her family. For many years she 
attended to the rearing of silk worms, and 
with the silk which she reeled and prepared 
for herself, made many articles both of 
beauty and utility, dying the silk of various 
colors, with indigenous materials.— She had 
at one lime upwards of sixty yards of excel- 
lent mantiia returned to her from Great 



Britain, where she had sent tho raw silk to be 
manufactured. She sometimea amused bef- 
self with her pettcil, and with little works of 
fancy ; but it was in the productions of her 
pen that she most excelled. They we«« 
deservedly admire*] whilst ^e lived, and 
would abundantly satisfy the werld of ber 
merit, eould they now be produced ; but as 
she wrote not for fame, she never kefic eopiss, 
and it is to be feared but little is at tbis tkae 
recoverable. She appeara to ba?e beeft 
withoQt vanity, and above affeetation. 

*■ I had the pleasure, when very youo^ of 
seeing her, and can remember sometbiing of 
the-vivachy and spirit of her conversaikNiy 
which I have since heard some of the best 
judges of such merit affirm they bad seldkM 
known to be equalled. 

* She lived to be upwards of eighty, preser- 
ving her senses and faculties. Sbe had been 
educated in the religious society of frieads, 
and often in her latter years profeifsedi that 
she saw the vanity of all attainments that bad 
not for their object the glory of God, and 
the good of mankind. She died a ittosc 
humble, pious, sincere Christian. 

* In her person she was small, and had 
never been handsome, but had a penetrating, 
sensible countenance, and was tnriy f»eUte 
and courteous in her address and behavior. 
Her brother, James Wright, was for many 
years a Representative for Lancaster coiinty, 
in the Assembly of Pennsylvania, and was 
deservedly esteemed by his fellow-citizens. 
His descendants still possess the estate where 
his ancestors settled, upon which they liave 
recently founded the flourishing town of 
Columbia.' 
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From the Portland Magazioe. 

Tlie Dying CSirl.^ 

* EUe etait da mondeon lei plus belles eboses 
Out le pire dcstin. 

* Etelle, elle a dure ce que darent les roses 
L'espsce d*an natia.* 

' Opkit the window,* said the dying girl. 

That I may feel the wind on my forehead 

for the lest time for ever — raise me up, that I 

may look upon the sun once Bi0re before I 

die.' As she requested, I placed my arm 

under her head, and raised it from the pillow. 

How beautiful was her pale face, lying there 

l^so helplessly, wKh her large bright eyes 

turned op to the sua like a worshipper, the. 

black hair sweeping over her arm to the pSkMr, 

and the golden light lying upon her thin les- 

tures, imbuing them as it were with ^ory and 

vitality, till the whole form seemed consum* 

ed in a bright essence, burniBg intensely 

whhin, and radiating without. Her eyds 

grew brighter as she gazed, and sbe seemed 

refreshed with the soft wind stirring shout 

iter, < How brightly and quietiyV *he wbi»* 
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pered, * does lie go to his rest, meltiiie away 
tint by tiat, froia the sight !* Thcu turnin|i 
iier liead wearily away, she sunk to the pil- 
low, murmuring, *0, that my*depariiire may 
be like that-— may I sink to my death calmly 
imcl painlessly, by leaving behind me the bright 
reflections ofa brief existence.' 

For a few moments she languidly closed 
lier eyes and remained motionless ; then 
opcotDg them again, she gazed in my face 
and said—* Death, death — if this is i(, it i^ 
rpeither sad iH>r pMiiirul — it is only going home 
to meet parents, sisters, friends, in a glori- 
ous world, a region of spirits, bright, high, 
beautiful, how'— * here her voice again died 
away in a soft murmuring sound. She gath 
ek^d atrength a moment and continued, * My 
. brother, he is in a strange laud, how will he 
grieve when he hears that I am dead — tell 
bhii thai I prayed for him, that I shall meet 
bim In the eternal world of glory, where we 
shall live for ever and ever — when I am gone, 
givs hiia one of these*— and she attempted to 
JTciise her slender hand to the hair lying in a 
mass upon tlie pillow. But the almost trans- 
parent fingers wandered for a moment in the 
air, and then fell feebly over the bed side. 
Her lips moved again. * It is all fading, float 
ing,' she said ; * how gloriously the angels 
thronfs above me, smiling, beckoning, with 
wiiigs 80 beautiful— neater they hover, set- 
tling on my pillow — softly, softly, they—' 
A heavenly smile broke upon her face, her 
voice grew fainter, then stoppe<i like a tone o'f 
sniotliered music. The features settled, a 
shiver ran over her frame, and ull was over. 
Her spirit had gone to congregate with angels 
in happiness. I laid my hand on that fore- 
heud-*-it was growing fearfully cold. My 
heart cramped ; the strength of my manhoo J 
gave way ; I sunk to my knees and wept 
bitterly. 

Agahn I stood beside her, when her friends 
bad done their office of love. — Outstretched 
in her shroud of pure linen she lay^ her stif- 
fened hands oenfined over her bosom with a 
knot of white ribbin, and the dark lashes 
lying, so like sleep, on her marble cheeks. 
That smile was there, like starlight on a 
crusted snow— *it was buried wkh her. 

As she had requested, I took a long curl 
from her head*— that head on which I had so 
often tossed flowers in childish play. I 
stood gazing on the corpse, till a strange 
mysterious feeling of another world crept 
over me— ^I felt as if a dark spirit was over 
shadowing fne. Awestruck, I held up the 
r'mglet and gazed upon it. No touch of death 
was there. Bright and beautiful as ever, a 
streamed from my band, l looked till it 
eeeitoed to grow alive in my grasp. Again I 
turned to the dead, and the wandering of my 
soul ceased. I knelt down and prayed fer- 
vently that »y deathbed might be like hers. 



I enclosed the hair in a purse Louisa had 
worked during her illness, and gave it lo her 
brother, he who afterwards raised the white 
slab over her grave, with the inscription of 
* My Sister.' 



Tlie True use of Riclies. 

Tbe editor of Uje Star ever and anon strikes off, in tbat 
free and easy style whlcli is peculiar to him, sketches of 
manners and society, which evtnce a perfect savior viw% 
aad an admirable knowledge of the world and its usages. 
We always make a point lo repcoduce these sooncs of 
real lif«; in the columns of the Mirror^ as they are pervaded 
by a spirit of mild humor and cordiality toward the wri- 
ter's fellow-men, and their observance would have a ^se- 
ful^effect upon morals and manners. Tbe subjoined Is as 
pertinent and applicable as any of the HoraUao satires and 
epistles on the same subject :— JV. Y. Mirror. 

• •• Wht am I not a rich man 7* said a very 
intelligent person to us, while looking at a 
splendid equipage which rattled down Broad- 
way. It was the equ ipage of a man of wealth — 
a man of yesterday ; a parvenu, in the more 
fashionable phrase, who made a fortune sud- 
denly by buying farms and selling them out 
in lots, and who was determined, by the 
splendor of his house, the magnificence of 
his entertainments, the riches and variety of 
his fiveries, his loud talk, and consequential 
air, to show that he did not belong to the quiet 
families of some^hundred years of distinction 
and wealth, who never of)*end by ostentation, 
nor exhibit a heraldry to which they are not 
entitled. We gazed at several of similar 
s:rowth— that riches which sprung up overnight 
like Jonah*s gourd ; some by speculation, 
others by succession ; some by fortunate 
marriages, and some more creditably by me 
chanical labor and ingenuity. *• Why am I 
not a rich man?" said my friend. •* I must 
purchase land somewhere in the west — or in 
the moon — no matter where ; i must plunge 
in the current of speculation, and swim on 
to fortune and eminence. I must be rich ; 
every body tries to be rich, why shall I not 
be rich ? I am liberal in my disposition, hos- 
pitable, and free. I should like to have such 
a coach and pair-*a house of corresponding 
magnificence. I shoidd like to throw it open 
several times yearly, for the gay and fashion- 
able throng ; I should like you to dine twice 
a week with me, and punish a few bottles of 
old, very old Madeira. Why am I not rich ? 
I deserve to be rich ; I must be rich,* said 
he, musing, and at intervals dropping his 
voice, as he slowly withdrew his eyes from 
the long cavalcade of coaches and phaetons, 
and whiskered footmen. 

* Hundreds, no doubt, thouglit as he did ; 
hundreds expressed the same feelings, and 
felt the same desires, and all under the delu- 
sion that money is wealth— tbat sheer, palpa- 
ble gold and silver constitute riches ; and it 
is under this delusion that thousands of our 
citizens are racking their brains by night, 
their thoughts by day, toiling and sweating, 
and mauagiog, and twisting, and tnrning out 



of the common, settled and regular order of 
things, to get gold and silver, under the im- 
pression that with their possession they wiM 
be rich. Siatesaien, politicians, nay, the 
government itself, is inoculated with the same 
maniii, and if ail could succeed, we should be 
compelled to blacken our own boots, anJ 
wait upon ourselves at table. The delusion, 
however, consists in tliis — in considering a 
piece of gold the only representative of 
wealth, and disregarding what we in ourselves 
posses.s, which is an equivalent to wealth* 
We are for the most part rich, without 
exacOy knowini; it. The anvil of a black- 
smith is to him, with his handicraft, a valuable 
mighty lump of gold : he lives by it and to 
his mind, habits, and wishes, as well as he 
lives, who pays out his eagles and half-eagles 
in the market. So with the painter— so with 
the professional man, the sculptor, the 
musician, the man of talent ; all who |x>ssess 
the MKANS of acquiring wealth are actually 
wealthy ; for, if temperate end industrious, 
all their faculties are controvertible materials 
into wealth ; nay, are more valuable, and 
durable, and avadable, than the mere man of 
gold and silver. Let such a man swim to the 
shore fron> his shipwrecked vessel, with the 
mechanic and the man of mind, and see who 
can succeed in earning that morsel of bread 
necessary to sustain life. What does the 
man of princely income do, which gives to 
him so many supposed advantages, and opens 
the door to so much mooted happiness ? 
He rises late ; turns day into night ; dawdles 
his time away in trifling finikin employments ; 
drives his horses and dogs ; gives grand din- 
ners for ostentation, and large parties for 
fashion ; ami is at best a poor, discontented, 
dyspeptic partrician, respected only for his 
gold and silver, and of no possible use to the 
community. 

* Take the man of moderate means, and he 
employs life as life ought to be employed : a 
mixture of employment and recreation, of 
rational pleasure and discreet hospitality ; go 
down to what is called the poorer classes, 
but which we call the substantially rich— the 
hnrdy mechanic, and see how he enjoys life.— 
Rising with the sun, his labor does not cease 
until the sun sinks into the west. He re- 
turns to his little family and snug tenement 
at night, and finds an aniple board spread by 
a frugal wife : the smoking steak, the good 
cup of coffee, the white bread and butter, and 
an appetite sharpened by labor. His repast 
over, he takes his chubby boy upon his knee, 
pinches his dirty, rosy cheeks, and runs his 
fingers through his matted hair ; talks with 
his wife on household affairs ; reads the 
paper, or converses with his neighbor on the 
best meaiw of saving the commonwealth : and 
when the hotir of rest arrives, he etretcbet 



himself on his hard but healthy bod, 



and 
O 
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noon liift ixriises :ire uteeped iiiloforgftrulncf*!* 
nnd hill ulepp is iiweet unt\ eoiinil, iimil (lu- 
nhrill clarion ofitie cofk ;iw;ik(;nfl liiiii on ili^ 
morrow to rfnf\^ii(\ l.jhor. Bmi ilicn ho lli•^ 
no rnuiU. ll-i* he not ? 11k has only to :;<* i| 
into the filrr;<!t mid hold up hiH Hii^^cr, :uid n 
fiph'iidid oniuiiiiiK niuJ four hornpfl rlriven ti| 
to the f«id(;\valk, and ho jmnpfi in : it in hin 
€oach while he omipifH it, and he Icji^oh it 
W'hcn ami where he p1e:iH(*H. Can tiie ni.u) 
of (;old and nilv'r <lo rnoro ? It i« all an 
error, n nii»»«:onception, a dehmion. We are 
nil rich when we po^nt'nn within ourB(dvps the 
meiinH of nc.piirin^ woilih. We have nn 
poor, excepting the idler and the drunkard/ 



lVore«ttty of bcinff mroll Informed. 

TiiK young are apt to di«rcj;ard the vuhie 
of knowledge, partly we fear, from ilicperiina- 
^h)lIll conwtanoy with which teaclierp, parentP. 
and guardians, cn<fcavorto iniprcps them with 
ineiitimable worth. * Knowledge i8 better tliati 
house and landn* > the title of one of the 
Orst picture books presented to n child, nni\ 
it is the substance of ten thousand precepts 
wliir-h arc constsnily dinned in his ears fron) 
infancy upwanls ; so that, nt last, the trtiih 
becomes tires'Mue an<l almost detested. Siill 
it is a sober irnih, of which every yoitng man 
should feel the force — that with the single ex- 
ception of H good conscience, no posnession 
can be so valuable nu a good slock of infor- 
mation. Some portion of it is always roniini! 
into use; and there is hardly any kind of in- 
formation which may not bccoutc useful in the 
course of an active life. When we speak ol 
information, we do not mean that merely 
vhich has direct reference to a man's trade, 
profession or business. To be skillful in 
Ihcse is a matter of absolute Jieccssity ; sn 
much so, th It we often see, for example, a 
merchant beginning the world with no other 
stock than n good character and a thorongi 
knowledge of business, and speedily arqttirlng 
wealth and respectability, while another who 
is not well informed in his business, begins 
with a fortune, falls in every thing ho under- 
takes, causes loss and disgrace to all who arc 
connected with him, and goes on blundering 
to the end of the chapter. But n thorough 
knowledge of one's business or profession is 
not enough, of itself, to constitute what is 
properly called a well informed man. On the 
contrary one who possesses this kind of in 
formution only, is generally regarded as a sort 
of machine, unAt for society or rational enjoy- 
ment. A man shotdd possess a certain 
amount of liberal and scientific information, to 
which he should always be adding something 
as long as he lives, and in this free country he 
should make himself acquainted with his own 
political and regal right. • Keep a thing, seven 
yesrs and you will have use for it,* is an old 
motto which will apply admirably well to almost 



any branch of knowledge. Lfearn almost any 
K< icnce, language or art, and in a few years 
yoK will find it of service to you. This truth ii* 
so import lilt that I would add to it by wiy of 
< oiiimeniHry, • entploy that lei«iire, which oth- 
«Ts wa«te in idle nnd corrupting pursuits, in i 
the ac(prM'.iion of th(»i»e. brancl»es of knowl- 
edec which hcfvc to amuse as well as to 
iitsLruet, n.itur.il hisidry, for example, or 
<:heiniMtry, or astronomy, or drawing, or any 
of the numerous branches of study/ 



concealed in the body of the cat ! and Otis 
sum, which the old man starved himsdf to 
amass, bscame the just reward of the worthy 
^irl and her disinterested lover. 



Reward of nelalive I>utf . 

* O/t from apparent ills cur blessings rise.* 
The followlnjj §»orjr, from an old periodical Journal, Is too 
Kood to p(u« into oblivion : 

Ai4 old chiaflfonier (or rag-picker) died at 
Paris in a state of the most abject poverty. 
Mis only relation was a niece, who was a ser- 
vant with a green grocer. The girl always 
assisted him as fur as her slender means 
would permit. When she learned of his death, 
which took place suddenly, she was on the 
point of being married to a journeyman baker, 
to whom she had long been attached.— The 
nuptial day was fixed, but Suzette had not 
yet bought her wedding clothes. She has- 
lened to tell lier lover that their marriage 
must be deferred, as she wanted the price of 
her bridal finery, to lay her uncle decently in 
the grave. Her mistress ridiculed the idea, 
and exhorted her to leave the old man to be 
buried by charity. Suzette refused. The 
consequence was a quarrel, in which theyoung 
woman lost at once her place and her lover, 
who sided with her mistress, She hastened 
to the miserable garret where her uncle had 
expired, and by the sacrifice not only of her 
wedding attire, but nearly all of her slender 
wnrdrohc, she had the old man decently inter- 
red. Her pious tank fulfilled, she sat alone 
in her unele's room, weeping bitterly, when 
the master of her faithless lover, a young good 
looking man, entered, *So, my good Suzette, 
I find you have lost your p!»«ee,* cried he ; * I 
am come to offer you one for life : Will you 
marry me ?' • I sir ? you are joking.* • No, 
faith. I want a wife, and am sure I can't find a 
better.' * But every body will laugh at you 
for marrying such a poor girl like me.'— Oh I 
if that is your only objection, we shall 'soon 
got over it : come, come with me my mother 
is prepared to see you.' Suzette hesitated 
no longer^-bat sht wished to lake with her a 
memorial of her deceased uncle ; it was a cat 
that he had kept for many years. The old man 
was so fond of the animal, that he was deter- 
mined that even her death should not sepa- 
rate them, for he had her stuffed and placed 
upon the tester of his bed. — As Suzette took 
puss down, she uttered an exclamation of 
surprise at finding her so heavy. The lover 
hastened to open the animal, when out flew a 
shower of gold. There were a tliousand louis 



Extract of a * Father** Cor.fpssion,' frooi Fracer*a I 

Being In l>ebt. 

Bfxiete me, my son, tbsit of all tbe kinds 
of tyranny bf which the spirit of roan is bowed 
i 'low IT and crushed, and all his energies^ moral 
and physical are paralyzed and withered, tbere 
is none so active in its oppression, and so 
bitter in its torture, as that which a creditor 
exercises -over his debtor. It is a tyranny 
which can even quell the springing elastictiy 
of youth's sanguine ambition. Obserre, too, 
that its existence does not depend merely 
upon the disposition or acts of the master. 
The latter may be the mildest and most long 
suffering man upon earth : and, so far from 
endeavoring roughly to enforce his claims, 
may even refrain from asserting them. StiH 
by the very natirre of the relation whicb sub- 
sists between the parties, is the debtor re- 
duced to the condition of his bondssnan, or 
serf, for the real intensity of the tyranny 
consists in this — that the creditor has ever in 
his service an officious and indefatigable 
:>;ient, who acts not only without his orders, 
but often in spite of his expressed wishes, and 
that agent is the memory of the indebted par- 
ty. The master may be willing to give lime 
to his slave — he may even flesire him not to 
be disquieted by the apprehension of violence; 
but c>in the Utter forget the existence of an 
obligation which may be forced upon bis 
memory by the slightest circumstance of the 
pissing moment ? Can he forget too, that 
however humane his present lord may be, his 
rights, and claims may, after his deatli, pass 
to another of an imperious and violent tem- 
per. Such are some of the considerations 
which make the existence of a debt, with- 
out any other aggravating circumstances, 
in itself a tyranny of the most loathsome de- 
scription. The parish pauper, despicable as 
his lot may appear, enjoys a higher degree of 
liberty and independence tiuin die mau who 
has put it into the power of aiK>ther to come 
up to you and say, * pay me^hat thou owest.' 
Think not that my description is overcharged. 
The fool and the profligate would laugh at the 
picture which I have displayed to you— ibe 
one, owing to his mental infirmity, not being 
able to understand true liberty— the other 
from the baseness of his nature, being dead 
to the degradation of servitude. Bat the 
man of an ingenuous and sensitive dlspom- 
tion, will readily allow that there are fetters 
for the mind as well as the body ; and that, 
in order to be apprised of a subjection to bon- 
dage, it is not necessary that one should 
actually hear the clank of the iron ohaln. 

Another circumstance which tends to make 
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Ihe debtors' constraint still more intolerable, 
is, that in most eases the infliction of it i:? 
either occasioned or expedited by his own 
weakness or folly. A weak submission to 
the imperious yet trifling maniliites offat^bion. 
a vain competition in the rac^ of extra v:igance 
with more wealthy compeers, and a shameful 
compliance with the suggestions of unheuliby 
and artiflcial appetites — these are some of the 
principal causes which, somotimes sepnrauly. 
but more frequently in close league together, 
entangle the young man in the toils of debt. 



Sentiment. — There is a most noble senti- 
ment in the play of Pizarro — when the sen- 
tinel who had refused a bribe, is vanquished 
by his own feelings and allows Rolla to enter 
into the cell of Alonzo. Oh ! holy nature, 
thou dost never plead in vain. There is not 
ofour earth a creature bearing form and life, 
human or savage, native of the forest or the 
air, around whose parent bosom thou hast 
not a cord entwined, of power to tie them to 
their offspring's claims, and at thy will to 
draw them back to thee. On iron pinions 
borne, the blood stained vulture cleaves the 
storm, yet is the plumage closest to her heart 
soft as the signet's down, and o'er her un- 
fledged brood the murmuring ring-dove sits 
wet more gently. 



1 stone, liquor and all. My mother exclaimed — 
Why, what in the world is the matter? 

jWliy do you throw your bottle away?' His 
reply deserves to be recorded in letters of 
gold : • / am resolved that liquor shall never 
get master of me,'' He lived to a good old 
age : the Lord was his portion ; the bible 
wiis his constant companion, and he died the 
•Icath of the righteous. His numerous poster- 

'ity arc now in llie possession of the same 
paternal inheritance, wldch their ancestor pre- 
served by throwing away the bottle. 

Thus we see how important it is to check 
the growth of evil habits before they get the 
mastery. 



Force of Habit* 

A LESSON FOR YODTH. 

On a late cold night, my family and I were 
enjoying the conifuris of a good fire, with a 
few friends, when during a social conversa- 
tion, on the subject of habit, an old lady rela- 
ted the following circumstance : — 

* Shortly after the old French war, my 
father, who had then recently been married, 
purchased a considerable tract of wi]d uncul- 
tivated land in the county of Dutchess, not 
ftir from where the village of Poughkecpsie 
now lies. Hu knocked up a log hut, and 
went to falling trees and clearing the land. 
He was a very sober man ; but he toiled ex- 
cessively hard, and began to think a little spir- 
its could do him no harm, when he was 
chopping. He therefore got him a bottle full, 
but used it very sparingly and only when he 
was at work in the woods. In process of 
lime, however, he would take a little bhters in 
the morning, now and then. Afterwards he 
must have his bitters every morning. At 
length, the flrst thing he thought of in the 
morning was his bitters ; he could not rest in 
^ed till day-light, but must get up earlier and 
earlier for his bitters. Finding the habit was 
growing so fast upon bim, he began to reflect 
seriously on the consequences, and at last 
mustered up all hid resolution to overcome it< 
One morning he got up very early, went to 
his closet, took out his bottle, gave it a part- 
ing look, and dashed it to pieces against a 



One man marries a woman because she 
looks well when s+ie dances — she never dances 
afterwards. Another man marries because 
the lady has a handsome foot and ancle, 
which after marriage,he never takes the trouble 
to admire. A third marries for love, which 
wanes with the honey-moon. A fourth mar- 
ries for money, and finds that his wife does 
not cljose to die, to complete his satisfaction. 
And a fifth, being old in wisdom as in years, 
marries a young woman, who soon becomts a 
suitable match for him, by growing old uiih 
i^rief. Thousands do wrong because others 
have done the same before them, upon the 
grand principles that many blacks make a 
white.* Many embrace opinions different 
from those commonly received, in order to 
show that they have a mind able to think for 
itself, and superior to what they call vulgar 
prejudices, without considering whether erro- 
neous prejudices, are better than those tliey 
have abandoned. All grumble at the unsub- 
stantial nature of worldly enjoyments, and 
yet many purchase them at the expense of 
their souls. Hypocrites have a strange taste, 
neither to enjoy this life nor the next. 
Many write for religion, speak for it, quarrel 
for it, fight for it, but few live for it. It is 
not uncommonly remarked that such a one 
is * religious,' by way of reproach, and that 
too by a Christian, at a tea party of Chris- 
tians. Millions of people are most anxious 
about what they least require, and, after 
teasing themelves and others for many a 
weary day, they die — leave their cash to those 
who have no need of it — and arl for the first 
time, eulogised, when the praise of man can 
avail them nothing. — Edinburgh Observer. 



Ah iNsiNUATioN.^The late Dr. Bushby, 
when chaplain to the forces quartered at 
Dover, England, was one afternoon deliver- 
ing a discourse from the eighth command- 
ment, in which he animadverted on the sad 
consequences of stealing. *■ It is,' said he, 
* such an ungentle manly, beggarly thing for a 
soldier to steal. Not, my beloved bretliren, 
that I would tax any of you with the commis- 



sion of so foul a sin. No, heaven forbid it, 
though I have lost a pair of boQts and several 
other things since the regiment was stationed 
on the heights!' 



A PREACiiKR was one day struck with snr- 
priso on beholding a beautiful set of curls on 
the head of a lovely maid, n member of his 
class, whose hair had been usually yAifUi, 
* Ah! Eliza,' said he, * you should not waste 
your precious time curling your hair ; if God 
init uded it to he curled, he woidil have curled 
it for you.' ' Indeed,' said the witty maid, 
' I must difler with you. When I was an 
infant, he curled It for me, but now I am 
grown up he thinks I am able to do it myself.' 



Henry the 8th appointed Sir Thomas More 
to carry an angry expression to the king of 
France, Francis the 1st. Sir Thomas told 
liim he feared, that if he carried so violent a 
mess:Tge to so violent a king, it iui;^ht cost 
him his head. 

* Never fear,' said the king, • if Francis 
cuts olf your head, I will make every Frennh- 
inan in London a head shorter.* 

* I am obliged to your Majesty,' replied 
Sir Thomas, * but I nmch fear if any of their 
lieads will fit my shoulders.' 



The reason wat. — A youth had asked 
permission of his mother to go to a ball. — 
She told him it was a bad place for little boys; 
* why mother, did'nt you and failier use to 
go to balls when you were young ?' * Yes, 
but we have seen the folly of it,' said the 
mother. * Well, mother,' said the son, 1 want 
to see the folly of it too /' 



Pu.NNiNO. — In speaking of the balloon as- 
cent of the duke of Brunswick and Mrs. 
Graham, during which both fell to the ground 
from the height of several feet, a wag, re- 
marked that after the very * high words' that 
passed between his grace and Mrs. G. it was 
not at all surprising they should * fall out.' 

E.etter» Contalninir BeiiilCtaiices« 
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Vi. $1,00 : E. G. O. Cannnnsville, N. Y. $1,00 ; A. O. New- 
Lebanon, N. Y. $5,00; A. E. O. East Granville, N. Y. 
$1,00; L. W. Stockport, N. Y. $1,00; J. O. M. Proetort- 
ville, Vt. f 1,00 ; P. I.. Weymouth, Ms. $1,00. 



VIARRFED, 

In Hillsdale, on the 9th fnst. by the Rev. H.Trueadell. Mr 
G. R. Lawrenctt, of Buffalo, lo Mkw Julia, daughter of B«- 
Ane Lotting, Esq. of the former place. 

DIED, 

In this city, on the 0th inst. Wager H. Remington, of Um 
firm of Nash & Remington, in the SSd year of his age. 

On the 4th inst. Sarah Jane, daughter of Samuel N. lb 
Clarissa Blake, in the 6th year of her age. 

On the 7th insU Mr. William G. Cook, in the 34Ui year 
of his age. 

On the 10th inst. Mr. Andrew Lovejoy, In his 78 y<Mr. 

At the rnsidenco of his son, L. W. Ten Broeck, Emi> in 
Livingston, on the morning of Um 11th lust. Leonard Ten ^^ 
Broeck, in fife 85lh year of hit age. i 

At Kinderhook, on the Sth Inst. Mr. John Van Vleck, 
■on of the late Peter Van Vleck, aged about 36 yeara. 
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From the Americaa Monthly Mogazloe. 
The GoldCincli and tbe Nifi^lnUiisAle. 

A FABLS. 

From the German of GeUert, 
Two cages neat hung high before 
My neighbor Damon's cottage door ; 
In one a Goldfinch silent swung, 
A Nightingale in toother sung. 
•~HiB little son, delighted, heard 
The warbling of the tuneful bird ; 
Then eager to his parent hied, 
And thus imploringly he cried ; 
' Show roe which is the minstrel dear, 
Whose voice so mellow is, and clear V 

The father, anxious to impart 
A pleasure to the prattler's heart. 
Brought in the cages from the door. 
And placed them both the boy before ; 
Then turning, said — * Decide, I pray. 
Which bird so sweetly trilled the lay V 

The lad both birds a moment eyed, 
Then pointing to the Goldfinch, cried — 
* This, surely, is the lovely fellow ; 
Behold his plumage, bright and yellow ! 
This is the pretty songster, sure, 
Whose tones the charmed ear allure I 
The other** looks show that his throat 
, Could never sound a pleasuig note P 

Alas, how frequently we find 

Appearances 6ec^\t mankind I 

By handsome garb and form we're woo 

To deem a dunce a Solomon ; 

While shabby dress leads us at once 

To think e'en Solomon a dunce ! U. U. 



Xli« loved One lb At sleeps far aiiray. 

BT MRS. CaAWPOBD. 

When the golden sun sinks to his rest, 
And the night breeze around us is springing ; 

When the white tombs in moonlight are drest. 
And the sweet bird of sorrow is singing ; 

Sad fancy beguiles me to stray 

To the loved one, that sleeps far away. 

No friend ever wept o'er the sod, 

Whera thine ashes, my brother I are lying; 
No footsteps of kindred have trod 

On the green sward that pillowed thee dying ; 
No holy lips prayed o'er the cluy 
Of the loved one, that aleeps far away. 

Albaera ! thou field of the dead ! 

Dark, dark is the page of thy story : 
More tears at thy shrine', have been shed, 

Than e'er washed the red laurels of glory ! 
They were martyrs that fell on that day 
With the loved one, that sleeps far away. 

They dug him a grave — his own bands — 
And slowly and tenderly bore him, 

As iftn woman's soft hands; 

And the tears of the heroes fell o'er him, 

As they laid the last sod on the clay 

Of the loved one, that sleeps far away. 

Oh ! when I last sto^d in the room, ■ 
Where h» aweet roiot to often h84 sounded, 



And saw the bright sunshine illume 

Those woods, where in boyhood he bounded, 
I wept, though all faces looked gay. 
For the loved one, that sleeps far away. 

For freshly he rose to my view, — 
Our beautiful, brave, and light-hearted ; 

With those smiles that a talisman tlirew 
Over lips, that now are departed — 

Fond bosoms, since gone to decay, 

Like the loved one, that sleeps far away. 

From a Volume of PoeUy by Emily Taylor. 

Tby — and perhaps thou may'st not err 
To sound the depths of ocean caves, 

Where, long and late the mariner 
Impels his bark o'er unknown waves, 

But think not with thine utmost art 

To fathom all thy brother's heart. 

There is an evil, and a good. 
In every soul unknown to thee — 

A darker or a brighter mood, 
Than aught thine eye can ever see ; 

Words, actions, faintly mark the whole 

That lies within a human soul. 

Perhaps thy sterner mind condemns 
Some brother mind, that reasoning less 

The tide of error slowly stems 
In pain in love in weariness, 

Thou call'st him weak ; he may be so ; — 

What made him weak thou canst not know. 

Perhaps thy spirit's calm repose 
No evil dream hath come to spoil, 

A firm resistless, front it shows 
Amid the passions' fiercest broil I 

'Tis well— enjoy and bless thy lot, 

Still pitying him who shares it not. 

The pure, the holy — they, perchance. 
About thy path have still been seen ; 

Nor could thy feet a step advance, 
But there Uieir pious aid hath been ! 

Ah ! happy in that better state ! 

Yet pray for hearts more desolate. 

From the Saturday Chronicle. 
Tbe IVIonnUUn Stream* 

by MABY EMILY JACSSOK. 

Now murmuring in thy beauty forth. 

Oh ! holy mountain stream, 
Thou glidest onward to the sea, 

Like the magic of a dream ; 
And strangely do thy bright waves kiss 

The wild flowers by thy side, 
As onward, onward to the deep. 

Thy magic waters glide. 

Whence art thou ? Oh ! thou mountain stream. 

With itiy deep swelling tone ; 
Hast thou by ancient battle field. 

Or gorgeous palace flown 7 
Bear* St thou no sounds of fairy glee, 

In thy mysterious voice. 
To bid the worn and weary heart, 

Of wretched man rejoice 7 

Whence art thou 7 hath thy waters flown 

By the red warrior's petth. 
That thou shouldst speed thus madly on 

With moaning sounds of wrath 7 
Do thy proud waves by stately pomp, 

Or royal splendor glide 7 
Hast thou flown on from realm to realm, 

Oh I swiftly rolling tide 7 



No ! bursting ft om thy cavemcd source. 

With a wild witching spell, 
Thou glidest onward to the sea, 

Thy tale of joy to tell ; 
And deeply, purely, clearly bright. 

Thy mystic waters seem ; 
Thou'rt mighty, with thy warning voice, 

Oh 1 holy mountain stream. 

From the New- York Mirror. 
Snnuner Floirevs* 

Ve'bb withered all and passed away, 

Both leaf and flowe r ; 
Gone from tlie garden and the grove. 

Passed from the bower — 
Sweet nurslings of the summer's breath, 

And summer's dew. 
Ye waited but for her farewell, 

Then left us too. 

No longer with the opening mom, 

In field or vale, 
Will ye send forth your perfumed breath 

On the soft gale, 
Or lift your tiny cups and leaves. 

Gemmed richly o'er, 
In gentle homage, to the skies. 

Whose hues ye bore. 

No longer your mute eloquence 

And language sweet, 
Convey soft meanings to the heart 

It came to greet ; 
Ye mind us of the many hopes 

We've loved to cherish, 
Like you to cheer us for owhilc. 

Like you to perish, 

Yet, may we see your like again. 

Again to sever; 
But will those meteors to our path 

Return 7 — Ah never 1 
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BEAUTIFDLLY PRINTED 

WITH DIFFERENT COLORED. OR BLACK INK, 

^T THIS OFFICE. 



Printer, Bookseller A StatiOMer, 

JVtf. 135, Cor. of Warren and Third SU. Hudson^ 
Has constantly for sale, at his Bookstore, a general asaort- 
ment of School Books now is use, which will be soM oa 
the lowest terms ; alsu, a great variety of Miscellaneous 
Books, Bibles of all sizes, Blank Books, WrUlag, Letter •ai 
Wrapping Paper, Lawyers aod Justices* Blanks, Writiag 
and PrhitlBg Ink, Shaker Garden 8eed8,6cbool CenlAcatet, 
Toy Books* Pictures, Stationary, «c %lc. which wiU be 
sold as reasonable as at any other store in the ctty . 

^ly- Cask paid for CUan Cotton aadXtiMs Rofo. 



Almanacks for 1837. 

Stoddard^s Diary or Columbia Almanack, and 0>mic 
Almaaacks, for sale whelesale and rrtall, at 

A. STODDARD'S Bookstore 



THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 

IS rUBUSOBB SVKaV OTHSa SATXraDAT, AT BVDSOK, 5. T. BT 

It is prioted in the Ooarto form, and wH rantiihi 
twenty-six nambers of eight pages each, with a tide paee 
aad index to the volume. 

TERMS.— Ont Dollar per annum in advance, or Ona 
Dollar and Ftflg ComU, at the expiratkHi of three roenUM 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who wUl lenit 
as Five Dollars, ftee of postage, shall receive #ti copies, 
and any person, who wLU remit us Ten Dollars, Uee nf 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of ehher 
efthe previous volumes. fiOrNosubseripCtoos r««ef««d 
for less than one year. AU the back numbers fanUsUti 
to new sabsonbecB. 
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VOXl. XXH.— {!▼• "'W BBRIR8.] 



HUl^pN.N. Y. SATURDAY^ DECEMBER 3, 183G. 



JSfO.X^ 



oflftmaci^tt <siiSiiB8<> 



• •Builoniiurrow, MudHin/sajil theaiienUaiu.j] * The i!e\\» ot evening are (l^sceiidini^, 
* Talk not of ihe morrow to me,* interrupted:! Madiun, and the ch:ise is over. Lei us re- 



Tfera IPITooiiiv at Oraffton. 

It was one of those fresh and balmy sum- 
mer ercniiig«r which sometimes succeed a day 
of ucarcefy endurable sukriness. The breath- 
less stilhiess and heat of noon had given place 
to a refreshing breeze which rippitd ilie 
wafves of the Ouse, and stirred the countless 
te»v^ of the forest, through wiiich the river 
ineandeted. The sun was setting ih «nch)ud 
ed magnificence; and ahtiough his rays had 
greatly declined in intensity and strength, they 
had lost nothing of their splendor and their 
brightness. Thc%irds, whose floods of mel- 
ody appeiircd to have been dried up during 
the day, now poured forth a tide of song so full 
wnd resistless, that it seemed as if they in- 
tended during the short interval previous to 
tite hour of roosting, to make amends for the 
silence of so many hours. 

A lady of a stately figure, and features of 
exquisite beauty, was walking on the banks of 
the river. She was followed by a feniah; at- 
tendant, and led by the hand a youth who 
seemed to be ilbout nioe or ten years of age. 
She was tall and finely formed ; her eyes were 
large, black, and bright ; her ringlets, wliicli 
were as black und almost as bright, fell down 
to hep shoulders ; her complexion was ex- 
f«HiS)tely fair, approaching even to paleness. 
Slw seemed to have scarcely attained her 
twentieth year ; but the tears which streamed 
flown her cheeks, the melancholy expression 
eClier cy^, especially when it glanced on the 
drrippling by her side, and the widow's weeds 
in which she was apparelled, too plainly told 
that, young as she was, sorrow had oiustrip- 
ped time, and premature clouds had darkened 
the roormitg of hsp days. 

* Adelaide/ she said, addressing her atten- 
dant, • s«fte*st thou yonder ;.lder-tree, how it 
fleams and brightens in the rays of the sun ? 
bat that sun is setting ; into those crimson 
elouds beneath him, that look like a sanguin 
ary sea, he will shortly sink, and then the 
(f«e which now glcfmis and brightens will be 
MrrOunded with desolation and darkncic* 



the lady — *to me^on whose darkened fortunesj 
no morrow shall ever dawn. Alas ! like y(»n-j 
der tree I flourished ; brightness was on luy 
head and around my path ; but the sun Ihaij 
shone upon me has set — has set in a sea of 
blood.* , ! 



t»irn, lest we be Intruded upon tyy some of the 
wild gallants in King EdwordV train, who arc 
not very scrupulous ju their mode of court- 
siiip when they encounter a Hlir lady alone and 
unprrtteoted. Trust raiher to the continued 
importunity of your noble moiher. The 



* Sweet lady !* said Adelaide, * but I will Duchess has a persuasive speech, and the 
talk to thee of the morrow, for a n)orrow of; King a (Suascpiible heart. Let us return to 
joy and gladness shall dawn upon thee yet ; , the manor, and hope that all will yet be well.' 
King Edward is gallant an<l generous; and | The lady turned round to retrace her steps, 
alihoujih Sir John Gray fell fighting the battles;, in compliance with the advice of her attendant, 
of the Red Rose, he will not visit on the uid-ijwhen she found herself suddenly seized in 
ow and orphans tlie trangressions of the | the grasp of a man who had followed her un- 
husband and the father.' 'perceived, and who now, with very little 

* Alas ! Adelaide, only this day have l| (!eremOny, proceeded to overwhelm her with 



received a letter from my noble mother, w!u) 
informs me that all her importunities have 
been in vain. The King has been besieged 
by her in his palace at Wrstniinsier more 
unremittingly than ever he was by Cliflord or 
Northuniberland, or the. most zealoiis Lan- 
castrian, when sliut up in some iron fortress 
which consiiinted his only territory. The 
ruthless Ricluird Plantagenet, he uhcnn they 
now call the Duke of Gloucester, stands be- 
tween him and every genehDus disfiosilion of 
his heart. The Lancastrians are devoted to 
the slaughter ; and the crime of my dead lord, 
in gallantly sn|>porting to his latest gasp the 
cause of his lawful sovereign, can oidy be ex- 
piated by the beggary of his widow and his 
orplr.ins.' 

» Would that the tiallant King,' said Ade- 
laide, *cotdd but once Uebold that fair face wet 
will) tc;irs, and know that a single word from, 



his embraces. 

The author of this outrage whs by no means 
one whose personal attractions could render 
ihc violence which he committed less unpala* 
table. He was a short and meagre figure, 
humpbacked, wiililegs of an unequal size, and 
lecth, or raiher fangs, which protruded from 
which his momh. and gave an hideous cxpres- 
ion to his f.ice,uhlch otherwise mi«:hl have pos- 
sibly been called handsome. His forehead warf* 
higii and fair, his eyes black and sparkling, 
and his broad arched brows gave ;m expres- 
sion of intelligence and dignity to the upper 
part of his countenance which strangely con- 
trasted with the grotesqueness and deformity 
of his figure. He was very richly habited in 
a robe of blue velvet, lined With silk, and' 
glittering with gold — a sword hung by his side, 
and a cap, adorned with^a plume of feathers, 
and a sparkling diamond in the frotit, was 



his lips would suffice to dry them ! methinks ' placed in rather a fantastic and foppish manner 
that the forfeited estates of your husband upon his head. 

would then be soon restored to you.' ij The lady shrieked fearfully when she found 

* And in truth, gentle Adelaide,' said the • herself in the arms of this hideous being. 
Lady Gray, * a wild hope that perchance in • Silence, Madam, silence,' he s^iid, » or,' and 
the course of the chase, which he is to-day he touched his dagger, while a cloud as black' 
following in this neighborhood, I might come 1 as midnight gathered on his brow, which, 
in contact with him and have an opportunity' however, instantly gave place to a smde of 
of falling at his feet and pleading my cause ini; even bewhching sweetness. • Pardon, par- 
person, has lured me from Grafton Manor,'- don,' he added, • that one used to w^t and 



nd kept me wandering by the river-tide till strife should begin with menaces, cren '''hW 

he hour of Lun:et/ I addrecL^ing %o fair a cre.:tuif ab thoii art^l-V, 



a 

the 
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* Unhiind inc, monster !' said the Latly 
Gray. 

* Sweet lady,' he said * you must unheari 
me first.' 

* Desist !' said a voice behind them, * or, 
by heaven I your heart shall rue the boldness 
of your hand.' 

With these words, a young man habited inNavulifr 
Lincohi green, wiih a bow an4 quiver sl^ng 
over his sitouldcrs, and bearing a drawn 
Bword in his hand, rushed upon ike lady's 
assailant. He paused, however, as his eye 
encountered that of this misshapcvi being — 
whether it was that he recognized a face 
fmmliar to him, or that he fqU an evnotion of 
surprise at the hideousness of the creature 
which he beheld, was not apparent. The 
latter eyed him with a sullen and niidignant 
smile, and then uttering a loud and discordant 
laugh, disappeared amidst the recesses of the 
forest. 

The lady had sunk on the ground exhtnisted 
and stupifuMi with terror. Her deliverer has- 
tened to raise her up; while the boy, whose 
bosom heaved with sobs, caught her hand, 
and covered it with his kisses; and Adelaide 
sprinkled her p:Ulid ami dcath-liko features 
with water from the river. When she once 
more opened her eyes, they rested upon a 
being very dissimilar from him in whose arms 
she had last found herself. The perfect grace 
and symmetry of his form was only equtdled 
hy the sweetness and noble expression ofiiis 
features, which, save that the curl of his lip, 
and the proud glance of his eye, indicated 
something of a haughty and imperious tem- 
perament, approached as nearly as possible 
to the beau idtal of manly beauty, 'f he shn- 
plicity and modesty of his dress were as 
strikingly opposed to the gorgeous appand, as 
were his graces of form and feature to the 
gliastliness and deformity of his late opponent. 

• Thanks, gentle Sir !' said the lady Gray — 
* thanks for thy timely aid !* 

• No thanks are due to me, sweet lady ; 
but to thy fair self I owe unbounded thanks 
for an opportunity of gazing on so much love- 
liness. Yet must I be a petitioner for a 
farther favor — permission to escort you home/ 

The lady accepted wiih gruitndc the ser- 
vice which was profl'ered as a boon; an(i 
giving her hand to the gr;iceful cavalier, she 
proceeded under his escort homewards, at- 
tended by the stripling and Adelaide. During 
Uiis sliort journey, she had an opportunity of 
discovering that the elegant and accomplished 
iprm of her deliverer was but the mirror of 
bis refined and cultivated mind. The wit, 
vivacity, knowledge of men and manners, 
originality of thought, and courteous and 
cliivalrpus demeanor which he evinced, were 
such .that, if they did not positively win the 
heart of the Lady Gray before this their fir^i 
j.iterview terminated, they certainly laid the 



foundation of a passion which, as the reader 
will subsequently learn, exercised a powerful 
influence over the destinies of both. 



Now a naw feeling, she would not venture to 
call it a passion, seemed at least to mingle 
with, if not to absorb, all other considerations. 



And now, gentle Sir,' said the lady, as j' Yet even this came disguised in the garb of 
they arrived at her residence, * welcome to . iier children's interests, who, she now fell 
Grafton Manor. Will you please to enter ?' r more than ever, stood much in need of a 
* Not now, sweet Madam I' answered the 'protector to snhpply the place of their deceased 
I am in the King's train and my 'parent. The mother of the Lady Gray was 
services will be missed. Yet in.»y I crave |jjaquelii»e off Luxembourg, the Dowager Duch- 
leave to call to-morrow, and inquire after the jjess of IJedford, who had, after the death of 



trtalth of ' He paused ; but the lady soon 

concluded his sentence, 

* Of the Lady Gray of Groby,' she said ex- 
tending her hand to him. 

* Ha !' he said, aiid started, while a dark 
frown lowered for a moment over his fine 
features, * the widow of the Lancastrwa 
knight who fell at St. Alban's.' 

•'^ Even that ill-starred woman,' said the 
Li'i^y Gray, while the te;>rs streametf down 
lier .features. — * Farewell ! farewell ! I see 
that it is a name which is now unpleasing to 
all cars.* 

Nay, nay, sweet Madam,' said the youth, 
gently detaining her ; * it is a name which 
friends and foes ought alike to honor as iden- 
tified with jnanly and heroic devotion to a 

falling cause, and ' his voice faltered as 

he added, in a softer tone, * with the perfec- 
tion of female grace atid loveliness. Yon 
have been a sappliant to the King, Madam, 
for the restoration of your dead Lord's for- 
feited estates ?* 

* I have been,' she replied, • and a most 
unhappy and unsuccessful one.' 

* The King. Madam, is surrounded by men 
wUo entertain small love for the unhappy ad- 
herents of the House of Lancaster, I have 
the honor to serve his Highness. If Edward 
March, his poor Esquire, can advance the 
cause of the Lady Gray, small as may be his 

biliticsto do her good, they shall be all de- 
voted to her service.* 

* Thanks ! — once more a thousand thanks, 
:;cncrou8 Sir!' said the lady. * The cause 
of Eli/^ibeih Gray indeed needs all the efforts 
of licr friends to insure for it a prosperous 
issue. If Master Edward 3Iiirch c;m do 
aught to serve it, the blessing of the %\idow 
;ind the fatherless will rest upon his head.' 

And the blessing oi' the uidow/ ihoiiuln 
iAI:isU'r E(iw.'ir«l March, after he had t-iken 
leave of the lady, and was retracin;" his steps 
ro the river side, • will be the blessing of the 
prettiest woman in England. That of the 
fatherless I couUI e'en dispense with ; yet. 
methinks, it is well that they arc fatherless, 
Heaven rest their father's soul !' 

This short interview caused a stnuigc dis 
lurbance in the heart of Elizabeth Gray. 
The interests of her orphan children, and 
anxiety to obtain for them the restitution, of 
their father's forfeited properly, had for a 
long time occupied her mind exclusively 



I her husband, so far sacrificed her ambition to 
ilove, tGat she espoused in second marriage 
iSir Richar#'Woodville, a privalt genilemao, 
[to whom sIm 4i^re sevend children; and 
JHftongst thojrest Elizabeth, who was remark- 
able for the grace and beauty of her person, 
as well as for other a«niable accompK^liuients. 
This young lady had married Sir Jobn Gray 
of Groby, by whom «lie Iia4 twd sons ; and 
her husband being slain in the second battle 
of St. Alban's fighting on the side of Lancas- 
ter, and his estate being for that reason 
confiscated, his widow had retired to lire witb 
her mother at her seat of Grafton, in Nor-- 
ihamptonshire. The Duchess liereelf resided 
principally in London, as well for the purpose 
of leaving her daughter as much as possible 
in complete possession of Grafton Court, a» 
to afibrd the Duchess, by her vicinity to ti>a 
palace, opportunities for pressing upon the 
King the propriety of restorWgto the widow of 
Sir John Gray the forfeited estates of her 
husband. These solicitations, however, had 
as yet been unavaiUn^ and she was in daily 
expectation of hearing that the estates, wliicli 
formed the subject of them, had been be- 
stowed upon some adherent of the House of 
York. 

Such was the posture of her afifuirs when 
the Lady Gray becajne acquainted with Ed- 
ward March, in the manner which we have 
narrated. The young esquire called on ker 
the next day, and t|)eir second inteniew 
confirmed in the bosoms of both the passion 
which had been excited by the first. March, 
in addition to his personal attractions, ex- 
pressed so much anxiety for ihe interests of 
the lady and her children, and such a deter- 
mination, as soon as the King returned 4o 
London, and was at leisure to attend to 
business, to press tlie fair widow's suit upon 
his attention, that the surrender which the 
hidy made of her heart seemed to iter to be 
no less a matter of policy than affection. The 
youth w»s not slow in perceiving the impres- 
sion which he had made on the susceptible 
bosom of Elizabeth ; and one day when H»e 
parlies had scarcely been acquainted a month, 
he look, like Othello, » a pliant hour,' poured 
into die lady's listening and not offended ear, 
ri confession of his passion, and made an 
ofl'er of his hand and heart. 

* Alas I good Master Marcli/ sidU sbe^ 
thou talkcsi idly. What hopes am a poor 
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I I I i sssssssBssaBBaBEsaasBamsaBammmam 
the King and liis retinue were las( in tlris 
neighborhood follouing the pleasures of the 
ciiase.* 

* Ha !* Bail] the lady, wringing her iMinils 
and shrieking piteously ; * and has that gallant 
young gentleman, to whom my thoughts hate 
done BO much Injustice, involved himself in 
danger on my account; and was that fotil 
mi$ishnpen being, from whose odious caresses 
he rescued me, the Duke of Gloucester? I 
will hns%tcn to London— *1 will throw myself at 
the feci of the gallant King — I will tell him 
that it v9^ in the holiest cause — in the cause 
of injured innocence and helplessness, that 
Edward. March dare to draw his sword. I 
will save him — 1 -^vifl save him/ 

* Sweet cousiwV said the Knight, gently 
detaining her— for she hail started from her 
seat as if to perform a journey to London 
on the instant,—* it is too late— Edward 
Mnrch is no more.' 

• Ha !' said the lady, while the blackness 
of despair gath^cd on her features; • thou 
art mad to say it, and I am mad to listen to 
it/ 

• Nay, i»y, sweet cousin !' said the Knight ; 
♦ *tis sad truth that I utter. Of the detaUs of 
this young gentleman's fate, I can give you 
no intelligence. All tlwt 1 know is, that tlie 
same messenger from the court who informed ' 
the Duchess that your suit was ri»jected, 
added, that the King had found it necessary 
to terminate tl»e existence of Edward March.* 

• The cold-blooded, ruthless tyrant !' ssid 
Elizabeth. * Why! every hair on Edward 
March's head, was worth a thousand Qlod- 
cesters— that bloated spider— that viperooe 
deformity — that hideous Kbel on the human 
form! Uncle, thou wear'st a sword.' 

• Ay, cousin ! and it has done good service 
in its time. It has dyed the white rose red- 
der than its blushing rival.' 

* Now, then, draw, it to perform n noblsr 
service than ever. Unsheath It in the csuse 
of murdered innocence— uiisheath it in tlie 
cause of the helpless and oppressed. Rid 
the world of a monster In mind and form.— 
Search with it for the heart, if he has one, of 
this Duke of Gloucester.' 

•Why, gentle cousin,' said the Knight, 
almost smiling, notwithstanding the heaviness 
of the news of which he had l>een the bearer, 
at the violence of his neice's emotion — * wlwt 
means this ? Surely the loss of your suit to 
his Highness was not an event so impfobablo 
juid uirexpected. that it should find you lliiis 
unprepared to meet the consequences ?' 

» But the noble gentleman who has perislied 
in the attempt to serve me!* said the liidy, 

wee))iif^. 

* Pence be with his ashes !' said the Knight. 
crossing lumseif: * but fair Elisabeth, it is 
vain and idle to lament the past. Let us 
rather provide for tl»e future. The Kmg 

"■" ^ ^-- 



Esquire and the portionless widow of Sir 
John G^y have of future happiness, by uni- 
ting tlMrir forlorn fortunes together ?' 

* I have a sword. Madam, which has already 
clone good service, and wjiich, I doubt not, 
wQI, on the ne«t field in which it is brandish- 
ed, win for me the badge of knighthood.' 

* Or the grave of an esquire !' said the 
ladjr momfully. 

' But, Mttdam, trust to my persuasions, 
and the King's goodoess of heart for the 
restomion of yoar children's iuherkancc. 
Will >*ou make your promise u( sealing my 
iiMfpfMncnir coaditiomd u|)OniJ)^t restoration?' 
Tlie youtU's e^ flashed fire as ho put tlfls 
quescton to the lady. Her color came and 
weot-^her bosom rose and fell quickly ; her 
heart beat within it tumuhuously, and her 
wheke frame trembled like the aspen tree, as 
she paosed a few moments before she an- 
swered this question; and then sinking into 
his arms, excJaimed, *• I wiU, I will ! dearest 
fidward, I am \diolly thine !' 

'Now Heaven's richest blessing faU upon 
that (air head !' he said, imprinting a fervent 
kiss on her forehead. • The King departs 
ibr London on the morrow, and t must follow in 
his train. Trust me, SAveet Elizabeth, that 
thy suit shall not want the advocacy of any 
eloquence tvhioli I may possess ; and 1 hope 
that wlieu I nexi meet thee, it will be to clasp 
iliee to my bosoai as my bride.' 

The Lady Gray felt more desolate than e\*er 
*jBt Gi-afton Manor after the departure of Ed- 
ward March from its neighborhood. She 
had ifilifiistsd liim with a letter to the Duchess 
ofBedii^d, kiwbieh she Itad simply informed 
hor that tlie b^rer was a gentleman who hoped, 
frooi iHe situation near the person of the 
Ming, to be srUle to advance the successful 
firogress of tt^ir suit to his Highness. To 
this tetter she had received an answer, saying 
that it had been forwardecfio her motlier by 
4,91 r. Maroli, but that he had not himself called 
ttpen the declieas, nor had she received from 
hhn any intelligence as to the success of his 
efforts on Uie Lady Gray's bcltaif. Days 
and weeks rolled on, and the (air widow still 
remained in total uncertainty as to the state 
of her affairs, except that each letter which 
elie rseeived from her mother informed her 
that she found increasing didicuUy in proou- 
rmg imervitwe with the King, and that the 
roenarch, at s«ch interviews, appeared colder 
nnd more adiNsrse than ever to the obyect for 
which they were scnight. 
' * Aias i alas !' said the Lady Grey, * will Fate 
never cease to persecute me ? Even this 
last fond hope"— relitmce on the affection and 
<»i the efforts in mybelialf of this young man 
'^MthttS failed noe. But it was a wild and idle 
hope ; nnd ETn»ibeth Gray, who Ins seen so 
much of the iwerld, ought to have known how 
delusive arc its brightest prcfspecis, nnd how 



false its most solemn promises. Edward 
March has proved inconstant and untrue, 
and Elizabeth Gray must remain desolate 
and oppressed.' 

These painful thoughts agitated her mind as 
from a terrace in the gardens of Grafton 
Manor she gazed on nearly the same scetiery 
whicli wc have described at th« eonimonce- 
ment of this narrative — the winding Ouse, 
whose every ripple gleamed like gold In the 
beams of the declining sun ; the massive oaks, 
wliidi cast their dark shadows around then), 
but received on their summits and their leavos 
a share of the glory of the setting luminary ; 
the stately manor-house in' the fore-ground 
sending up u^eaths of silver smoke into the 
(Jeep bNle sky ; anti the distant spire of the 
villaac church of Grafton, catching the latest 
ray of the fast declining orb, and terminating 
as with a finger of glory the horizon. This 
was a scene whose simple quiet beauty had 
often served to calm and sooth her wouncfcd 
feelings, and to give a tinge of its own bright- 
ness to her anticipations of the future : now, 
however it served to bring back painful re- 
collections to her' mind — the interview with 
Mard» r 'he affections and hopes whicfi sprang 
from n ; and the cruel manner in which 
all those affections and Impes ha«I been blight- 
ed nnd destroyed. 

* Yes,' she added * it is a wild and an 
idle hope, and he has proved inconstant and 
untrue.' 

At this momenta rustling among the leaves 
of the bower in which she sat aroused her 
fi*oni her reverie ; nnd starting up, she beheld 
—not, as for a*i instant she had fondly ex- 
pected, Edward March, but a cavalier of 
maturer age nnd less welcome to her eye, 
yet ncvoriheles??., a right noble and valiant 
cavalier, her father's brother. STr William 
Woodville. 

» G;4lJnt uncle !' sl>e said, * right welcome 
to Grafton Manor! — wTmt news from my 
noble mother ?' 

•^old news, heavy news, sweet Elizabeth,' 
said the Knight, and he passed his hand 
across his eyes. 

* Alas ! alas !' she said, sinking back into 
the sent from which she had sprung a mo 
ment befbre full of ho|)efulness. — • Tell it to 
me then — tell it me, lAwever cold and heavy. 
Meihiiiks my hej»rl has Jearned to bear so 
nmch, that it can yet bear something — a Ihtle, 
little more— before it breaks.' 

» Sweet lady,' said Sir Willinm, •! am 
come to inform you that all our hopes of 
procuring the restitution of your husband's 
prbperty are over : the meddling mterference 
of a young esquire of the name of March has 
proved fatal to our cause, he having been 
discovered to be the same individual who 
had the boldness to draw his sword on the 
Dnko of Gloucester in Grutton forest, when 
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may yet be preratleil upon to do thee jusiicf. 
Hasten to 4bc pnldco ; throw thyself to his 
feet; show him thy orpli'in chihlren— show 
. hiiu iby sable weeds — above all show inni 
iby owu fi»ir fjice, and, my life Ibr it, th« 
broiid acre* of Urohy are thiiie own.' 

* VVouJdKt have uie kaeul at the feel of ji 
homicide ?—\voiUdet have we kiss ihe baud 
red wiU» the blood of Edward March ? Per- 
ish the thought !* sdid the Jady. 

*Then perish ihe children of Sir Jo\m 
Gray!' said the Kuighi ; * jierish and starve 
bis widow ! Let beggary and desf^iUion cliti^ 
to tl)nt ancient and honoriible hou&»e!' 

*NMy, nay/ said E!iz.d)eth, inlerrnptinj! 
him ; * ihon h:isl touched uie to the quick. — 
I did indeed forget. I wifl throw mysrir.ii 
the feet of ihc crowned barbunan — I uiti (iry 
my tCtirs— I will mask my cheek in smiles — 
I will procure for my children the restitution 
of their inheritance, and (Jien I will h.lsten* — 
'To Groby Cusilc ?* said the Knight. 
*To the grave ! to the gr.^e !* said the lady. 
Sir William AVoodville no sooner saw that 
liis neicc ncquiesed in his proposition^ than he 
tndeavored to hasten the execution of it, 
trustmg that ihnc wouM alleviate her sorrow ; 
nndnot very well understanding all its vio- 
lence, — fop the real cause »of her symf)ialiy 
• for the fate ofXdward March had not octur- 
red to the im:igination of tiie Knight. * The 
Court, the Court,* he said mentally, * i« the 
atmosphere to dry a widow's tears: the tilt 
and thetornnment,thc revel and the masque — 
tliesearethe true comforters of the afflicted. 
Many a gallant has pierced a lady's heart 
througli the ring, and lured a nobler falcon 
Ihan ever aoared into the nir, when he called 
only to his mounting goshawk.* Such were 
tha |Cuiglu*s reflections as he rodo towards 
Xjondon. The lady's, ns our readers will 
easily divine, were of a <liffercnt and more 
painful chsrocier. Fear and sickly hope ; 
minified horror and awe for the personage 
whom she was about to supplicate, and cnre- 
leas grief for the loss of tlie being who had 
ijiken such a chivalrous interest in her fate 
were the varying emotions by which her 
bosom was agitated. 

The jouniey to the metropolis, was con- 
cluded without the occurrence of any incidem 
worthy of record. Elizabeth Gray was speed 
fly clasped in the arms of her moUicr, wJio 
mingled her tears whh her own; and then 
both ladies accompanied by Sir William 
Woodville, and the two orphan Grays, pro- 
ceeded to the palace at Wustminiiter to make 
a peraonal appeal to the bounty of the King. 
The monarch was seated in his private 
chamber, surrounded by the few buf distin- 
qurshcd courtiers who had the privilege of 
access to hint there, when it was aimounced 
lo hhn that the L^idy Gray of Groby craved 
«4iy)ittaiKe to the royal prmimce. 



*Tut! tut!* said the King; * this puling || forfeited estates of their father. Sir ^obo 
v\idow and her friends think that the King of nGniy of Oroby. Great King! g^ttd King ! 
England has nothing to attend to but the in- llisteu to my prayer. Thii»k i^t fttetranc- 
terests of the family of a rebel who died llgrcssions of the father have been expiated by 



5^hling sword in hand against his sovereign. 
Thrice have I peremptorily refused the sup- 
plication of the old Duchess of Somerset ; 
and now the young lady is to play ofi* the bat- 
tery of her sighs and tears upon me, in the 
hopes of u more prosperous result.* 

' And in truth, my Liege,* s^iid the Marquis 
of Montague, ' the youDv lady has not been 
biidly advised in trying that expeTtment* if 
report speaks trnly of her charms.' 

* Sayest thou" so, cousin Montague ?*' said i 
the King ; ' then in God*8 nam^ let herenter.' 
And then carcfidly adjusting Ms rilhes, and; 
assuming an air between the dignity of a 
monarch and the vanity of an Adonis, con- 
scions of his personal attractions, he leaned 
back in his throne. 

'Tlic door of the presence-chamber unfold- 
ed, and the suppliant party, attired in deep 
mourning, approached the foot of the throne. 
The Lady Gray was led fonvard by Sir Wil- 
liam Woodvilie, while the Duchess and her 
disinherited grandchildren came behind. A 
murmur or approbation and surprise passed 
from lip to lip, among the courtiers, as they 
gazed on the surpassingly beautiful features 
of xUe fair petitioner, whom sorrow had mot 
robbed of one of her charms, but had rather 
improved and heightened them all. She en- 
tered with head depressed and downcast eyes, 
not daring to look at the person whom she 
supplicated, and for whom, as the murderer 
of her lover, nud the sovereign of the realm, 
she entertained a sentiment in which abhor- 
rence and reverence were strangely mingled. 

* A boon I a boon ! nms^ dread Sovereign,* 
she said> sinking at the monarcirs feet. 

* lUsc, gentle Lady,' said the King, * and 
name, if thou c.mst, the boon which thy sov- 
ereign will refuse thee.' 

* Ha!' Slid Elizabeth, starting, as though 
the voice of the dead had sounded in her ears. 
• Tl)o*c3 tones — that voice ! surely I am not 
mad.' She lifted her eyes tow.irds the Kin*', 



burst from her lips, as she recognised beneath 
the royal diadem the features of Ed wart! 
March. That expression,, however, was re- 
pressed, as a deej> ft-erm:;r of fear and aue 
camo over her ; and shikin^ again to the 
ground, she exclaimed — • Pardon ! graciou:>; 
Sire ! — Pardon I pardon !' 

• Panlon ! sweet Elizabeth,' said the King, 
descending from the throne, and raising her 
in his arms ; * and wherefore—? Bm ihon 
hast a petition, fair larly, to which thou 
would'st crave our answer ?' 

* Even so, dread Sir,* said the lady. * it it* 
to pray of your royal grace and favor to gram 
to my orplvAU children the rcstitiujon of the 



his death ; and that, whatever tbey were. hl« 
infant sons had no participation in tliera* 
And oh ! gracious Sire, let not t1»e boldues* 
of their mother, at a time wtien sl»e knew not 
the illn^ous person with whom she eoiftver- 
sed,< stand hi the way of yooi* Iiigbiiess*9 
grace and favor towards the children/ 

' The petition, fair BliKabeth,* wwt ^w 
King, * is gnmted, and Heavea prosper tbe 
gallant kous^o^Gray of Groby t Dot nflwii 
18 my turn. to play the stipphcaet. Thoii 
rememberest a promise made lo Edward 
March— a conditional promise, it is tme, b«t 
the condition is now performed. The poor 
youth— rest his soul ! — is po awn* Whoa 
King Edward entered his asciem fial^ce of 
Westminster, he found it necessary to ter- 
minate the existence of Edward Marah.' 

' Thus lowly,' said the la<ly, * do I ooee 
more crave thy royal pardon. Thou who 
hast proved the' husband of the widow, anct 
the father of the fatherless, accept their btes* 
sings and their prayers. The kind whicb 
your Highness has restored to Ihem shall be 
iK-Id for the safeguard of your royal person* 
;md the terror of your enemies ; but jest net 
thus cruelly with yonr handmmd, and pardon 
the presumption mii\ boldness of which she 
was nmvittingly guilty.' 

* But under your favor. Lady Gray,' said 
the Monarch, laughing, *• I have not yet 
proved myself the husband of the widtaw and 
the father of the fatlierless ; and until I do 
•to, I will not accept either their betvedictlofis 
or their prayers. As the representrre sf the 
deceased Edward March, I will take care and 
see that the promise which was so oolemiily 
made by bttn be perforn>ed. My Lords and 
Gentleman,' he added, turning to the wonder- 
ing courtiers, ' behold your %ieen !' 

* God save Queen Elizabeth 1* exelamiievl 
all present. * Long lived the noble Queen 
of England •* 

* And nowy my Lord of Canterbury/ aaiil 



and an expression of ^wonder and deligh? the King, 'your part in this day's solemnities 



remains to be performed.* 

Thus saying, he letl the Lady On^. to the 
uhapel of the pla?.e, followed by her mother 
and children. Sir William WoodviUe, the pse^ 
late, and the rest of the cottftisrs. There 
the nupti.d knot was indissohtbly tied between 
the beggar and the kii^|p*Mhe Miooarch and 
iier wl)o had so lately been - his buiid)le 
petitioner. 

M\Ir. Timmb,' said a yonng wag, * bow do 

you keep your books!' * Oh. by double eniry^* 

Do«jble entry ! how's that ?' • * Oh ! easy 

enough. I make ono f^fj and my| paptner 

uittkes another.' 
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FroQ Cnnp«iciu In Florida. 

Oeeola, tbe Indian IVarrl^r. 

BY M. M. COBEN. 

T0I8 gifietl liidiTldvml m abmu SO years of 
tige. 5 fe«t 10 inches hi^h, ral1>er slender HiHq 
Ctoiit^^but elegsmtly forine<i — of remarkable 
lklt«ness of limbs, yet capable bf iron endu- 
riMiee, something of the AppoUo and Hercules 
blended, or rather the eHsy grace, the 
Menltlty fstep and active sprin* of the i4ger. 
Hkm gnindfailier was a Sootchmnn. iiis grand- 
mother and mother were full Indians. His 
fiitl««r W9M of course, a half breed snd Oceola 
19 tl>«refore a quarter- blood, or one fourth 
wlllte, w^ieh hts complexion and eyes hidi- 
cate, being nmdi lighter than those of the 
lodhms generally. When conversing on 
toplM sgpeeable to him, liis cotintenance 
mtsmthBlB more the (^isposkion of t4ie white 
viMin of iho red msn. Thera is a great viFa- 
clvjr in tlie play of his features, and when 
■excited, his fuee is lit up ns by a thousand 
fires of passion, aniipatiou and ener^. His 
DOee is Grecian at tt9 base and would be 
perfectly Phidean, but that it becomes slight- 
Ijr arched. There are indomitable firmness 
«fid withertng seorn in tlie expression of his 
mouth— -ihougli the fips are tremulous from 
tlie intense emotions whicli seem ever boiling 
up within him. About his brow, care and 
thotight and toil liiive traced their c4iannels, 
witicifteting, on a youthful face, the havoc 
and furrow-Avork of time. 

To those who have knomi Oceola long, his 
^hme does not apfjear like a Sun-burst, but 
am the ripening fruit of eiirly promised blos- 
«oiiis« For years |)ast, he has eajoyed the 
reputation of being the best baU player and 
buDter ami the most expert at running, 
wrestling and all other active exercises. At 
e«cli times, or when naked, his figure, whence 
•U superfluous fiesh is worn down, exhibits 
'tlie .mast beautiful derelopemeut of mascie 
and power, v He is said to be tnexhaKistiblu 
from tlie ball pl«»y, an exercise so violent tliat 
the struggle for mastery has been known to 
cause the deuth of one of tlie combatants. 
When this occurs in a fair contest, the sur- 
mor is not punished for murder, sm in all 
olhec cnses of taking life. On one oocasion, 
iUtteolii. anted ae guide to a party of borse- 
men, and Hiwling thaf, at starting, they pro- 
noeded. slowly* he inquired the eauae. On 
hein^tdld that K was on his ^iccount, with one 
of those, smiles he alone oan give, he bade, 
them proeeed more rapidly. They pm sptirs 
to their steeds^ and he, a«foot, kept up with 
them during the entire route, nor did he ex- 
hibit the sliglMeet symptoms of fatigue, at the 
doaa of the day* but arrived at tiw point 
'proppaeA, ab eatly as the mouDted body. To 
V<A, . Qadsdeav ^oio CommissioiiBr at the 



Treaty of Payne's Landing Oceola rendered 
good service, at the head of thirty or forty 
warriors, posting himself nearer to the Col- 
onePs position than tbe other Indians, and 
sayings he was more like the white man than 
they. He did not sign the treaty then and 
there made, nor did he refuse so to do. Tjie 
fact is, he was never asked to subscribe his 
nan>e thereto, heittg at that titne but ^ Tus- 
teimgge and of little note. This ti^eaty mast 
not be -confounded with tlie subsequent agree- 
ment i^mt Oceola fiiudly signed, and into 
which he is said to have plui>ued his knife, 
when called on for his signntiMre, The negocia- 
lions at Paync*s landing were in the time of 
Tuckasee Emathla, or the Ground Mole 
Warrior, Chief of the Mioisijtky tribe. At 
that date it whs not known of Powell, as 
Cotton Mather says of Roger Williams, in 
his Magnolia, that * the whole country tvas 
soon like to be set on fire by the rapid motion 
of a wind mill in the head of thi&one man.* 

Oceola acted as agent for Micanope, who 
is an imbecile, in reducing to subjection the 
Micasukies, who are not only the most nu- 
merous aud powerful, but the most (iesfierate 
and insubordinate tribe. By his boldnet>s 
and energy, he always succeeded in bringing 
them in to receive punishment, for the oHences 
committed— latterly he would beg them o(T, 
and finally went over to them as one of their 
Chiefs. Tl*e U. S. Officers ixs well as the 
Indians, all looked to Oceolw to secure ofien- 
<lers — knowing his resoUuton and prowess. 
And for this purpose as well as to restrain 
the Seminoles within iheir Ihuhs, he has taken 
more pains, and endured more fatigue, than 
any four of the Indiaiie put together. He i^ 
0/ elevated and upright ch.traeter, and was 
of kindly disposition till put in irons, which 
controrverted, to -gsdl, tite niillt of human 
kindnes in his bosom — roused his fiery ii)dig- 
i>ation, un<|uench«ble but by'' blood, and 
excited binrto deep seated, ample revenge. 

Oceola*s agency, and that of his Lieutenant 
Tom, in Omiithla*^ death, and his kiflinu 
Gen Thom}>son, with the rifie preseuted him 
by the General, mUitate against the favorable 
estimate of his character. Bat that all his 
goodly feeling were not utterly eradicated, is 
proven by an incident^in the interview with 
Gen. Gaines* commaiaiti On that occasion, 
Ooeola anxiously inqnired alter Lieut, John 
Grahatne, on being informed that he was 
woDitded, stotuly dented it. On being asked 
why he was so positive that Lieut. G. was 
unhurt, he replied that he had imperatively 
ordered his people never to molest ihaiyoung 
man, and he knew no one who would dare 
disobey him ; none should, and live ! It was 
il>eCT admitted, thait though the brothers, 
Grahame, liad been wounded, yet .Lieut. G. 
had escaped injury ; at which admission 
Oceola greatly joyed.. It seems iluil Powell 



has a tittle dauglrter, to whom Lt. Q. was 
kind, and ' presented with frocks, in which. 
the young girl, who grew very fond of hian, 
;itways insiste<l on being dressed, whenever 
«*he perceived Lieut. G. (for whom she often 
looked otu) conting to visit her. Oceo4u*s 
motive in sparing Lieui. G. was gr>(titnde for 
attention to his chihl, uhich he also endojiv- 
ored to repay hy teaching the Lieut, the 
Indian language, for l>e speaks a little -£»-< 
<dltsh, and is very intelligent. 

Powell has twio wives, as is eoinmon wi^li 
the Indiaiis, hut - they are rarely Trtgmniets. 
His two better hjdvrs live in perfect harmoify, 
liaving one t.ble in common, but occnpytng 
separate * lodges.* They are both yoiili|;i 
:md' comely; one of them is pariicnlafly 
pretty. They yield passive obedience to Itis 
vigorous intellect, ami expressions whteli 
partake the charcK*ter of his mmd. His 
words are ever few, ImU apposite. At the 
conclusion of the Talh, I have sketched his 
lofty mien and manly bearing. His address 
is courteous and afl*able and his smile is 
witchery. Like most Indians, he is (bnd of 
a joke, the opinion that savages are always 
^rave, being errot>eous. His idr^ke of tlie 
hand, like every thing from him, leaves r 
lasting impressioi^ and if there be not a irfce 
m his fingers, he has a vicimi^ way of using 
them. Oceola is greatly ambitions, and like 
other Indians, revengeful, the lex talionis 
heading their bloody code. So that his 
condnct, Hke that of more rivilized men, is 
made up of mixed motives, having jiiet eriotigli 
of the salt of piHriotism to preserve the char- 
acter from the tinnt of corrupting selfislmesto. 
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For Uie Rural Eepovitory. 

Beantiea ^i Mature. 

With thousaiul l>eauUe« Nature's rif«.— Daka. 
To the child of N'^ture nothing is more 
beautiful than her wprkeu At all seasons it is 
his delight to ramble among her rural sceneiry, 
inhale her balmy breuth, untJi court Iter lovely 
smiles. She may with propriety be called *lhe 
idol of his afi*ections,* for lie is a constant wor- 
shipper at her shrine. The contemplatioi>. f f 
her works, so ' rife* with * beauties* ie the;fti|^- 
ployment of his vacant moments, and ever 
yields him consunmiate pleasure. Behold him 
climbing some abrupt steep, some lofty hill, 
from %vhence he nmy sorvey fftiB wMe extend- 
ed landscape around. How his coiantenince 
beams with delight as he views the ^iataat 
plains, clothed in the rieliest garniture %f 
nature, extending as f»r na his insatiable ken 
can reach, seeming to*be bounded only Hy 
the far off dim horizon. See w'ah wlmt ad- 
miration he scans theionrnmerablB nMMikitailia 
that rear their bleak, majestiii hea4« (arottp 
among the elouds^ whicl^ «ivrotioti ^^^^^^"^l^ 
Digitized by* _ ^ „ _C 
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• seemingly as if to shade their wrhfkly, time- 
furrowed brows from the burning rays of the 
sun. Often m:iy he be seen at the caUn and 
meditative hour of evening, reclined on the 
thymy banks of some retired rivulet, lisien- 
ing to the aofl murmnrings of its vv»ters as they 
geni]y meander along the sequestered vn\e ; 
fjuued by the sigliing zephyrs that glide 
by him laden with the ambrosial perfume 
emitted fro4u the multitude of flowers which 
bedeck the fields hud valleys around : or 
bunging, witb enraptured ear, on the mulodi- 
ous notes of the feathered sonf^sters, as they 
«iiig their last requium* to the departed day. 
Then are awakened the pure, pdfetical feel- 
ings of his soul ; tlien does his bosom=tlirob 
with ecstacy, as the heaven ^born strains of 
Nature's impelling mus'rc strike upon the high- 
etrung cords of his transported heart. — 
What heavenly feeJings then fill his breast — 
feelings with which he would not part for all the 
sordid pelf of earth. 

Again he may be seen amid the awful still 
■ness of tlie midnight hour, silting at his case- 
ment, wrapt in the mantle of contemplation. 
viewing * the silent queen of night* :ls she 
rides slowly and majestically along her celes- 
Ciel way; or gaziniit entranced on the innu- 
iuerable host of refulgent lamps that illumi- 
nate the heavenly plains. And as he thus 
muses, histhougnts, pure as the vestal beams 
of that moon, or tJie rays of those numberless 
diadems,ascend to the Frauier of the universe; 
end in his praise, for his goodness. woiHlerful 
skill and |X)wer, be pours forth the devout 
feelings of his inmost soul. Oii I how de- 
bated the heart, how vitiated the mind of 
iHMA whQ eeee nothing in (he works of nature 
to adnirre \ wUo takes no pleasure in behold- 
ing tlie mighty ocean, the beautiful river, the 
towering mountain, or the gracefully decorated 
V illey : who can survey the heavenly bodies 
in tlieir revolutions, and observe the changes 
of the seasons, without once being led to 
wonder at and adore the superior power ol 
the Creator. Thankful indeed should he 
be, who is not in such a degraded condition; 
who contemplates, with pleasure the beauties 
of nature; who sees in every thing around 
bim« something to admire, and on viewing 
which he is led 

*To look through Nature up to nature's God*' 

Draeut, Me. J. C. 



Prin^ple and Feeling. 

LiBT US suppose, that one evening Feeling 
end Prinejple were walking in the road upon 
the outskirts of a cotuuryi I town. They had 
been to attend an- evening service in a school- 
house, half a mile fi'om their homes. It was 
s cold winter evening, and as they passed by 
tbe 4toe>p of n mwM cabin, with boarded win- 
dows, ami broken roof, tl>ey saw a child sitting 
• i[i4he door, weeping «tftd sobbing most bitterly. 



Feeling looked anxious and concerned. 

* What's the matter, my Ihtle fellow ? said 
Principle with a pleasing countenance. 

The boy sobbed on. 

* What a house,' said Feeling, * for human 
beings to live in I But I do not think any 
thin» serious is the matter — let us go on,' 

* What is the matter, my boy,' said Piin- 
ciple again kindly, * can }t)u not tell us what 
»s the matter?' 

* My father is sick,' said the boy» ' and 1 
do not know whiii is the matter whb him.' 

* Hiick !' said Feeling. 

They li.otcned and heard the sounds of 
moaning and muttering within the house. 

^ Let us go on,' said Feeling, pulling upon 
Principle's arm, 'and we w ill send somebody 
to see what is the matter.' 

» We had better go and see ourselves,' said 
Principle to her companion. 

Feeling shrunk back from the proposal, 
and Principle hersell^^with female timidity- 
paused for a moment, from an undefined 
sense of danger. 

* Tl>ere can be no danger,* tliought she— 
• Besides if there is, n>y Savior exposed bim- 
silfto d.moer in doing good. Why should 
not ly — Savior,' she whispered, 'aid and guide 
me.' 

* Where is your mother, my boy ?' said 
she. 

* Slie is in there,' said the boy, * trying to 
lake care of him.' 

* O^ome,' said Feeling, * let iis go. Here 
my boy, here is some money for you to carry 
to your mother. Saying this, she tossed 
some change down by his side. 

The boy was wiping his eyes land did not 
notice it. He looked anxiously into Princi- 
ple's face nnd said. 

* I wish you would go in and see my moth- 
er.' 

Principle advanced towards the door, and 
Fc«"ling, afraid to stay out or go home alone, 
followed. 

They walked in. 

Lying upon a bed of straw, and covered with 
miserable and tattered blankets, was a sick 
man, motming and muttering, and snatching, 
at the bed clothes with his fingers. He was 
evidently not sane. • 

His wife was sitting on the end of a beticli 
by the chimney corner, witl) her elbows on 
her knees and her face upon her hands. 

As her visitors entered, she looked up to 
them, the very picture of wretchedness and 
despair. Principle was glad, but Feeliog was 
sorry that they had come. 

Feeling began to talk to some small children 
who were shiveriua over the embers upon the 
hearth, and Principle accosted the motherr— 
they both soon learned the true state of the 
case ; it was one of common misery, resulting 
from the common cause. 



Feeling was ovenvhelmed with painfull 
tion at witnessing such autfering. Principle 
began to think what could be done to relieve 
it, and prevent its return. 

* Let us give her some money, to send and 
buy some wood and some bread,' whispered 
Feeling, * and go away— I caimotbear to siay. 

^ She wants kind words and sjjsp»tby, 
more ihsn food and fuel, for her present re- 
lief,' said Principle, ' let us stay with ber a 
little while,* 

The poor suflferer was cheered and encour- 
aged by their presence. A little hope broke 
in. 

Her strength revhied under tbe influenee 
of a cordial more powerful than any medicated 
beverage, and when, after halfsu b«Hir, tbey 
went away, promising future relief, the spirits 
and strength of the wretched wife and motber 
had been a little restored. Site bad smeotbed 
her husband's wretched coucb* end qajeted 
the crying chilcjren, and shut ber jdoors, and 
I was preparinglo enjoy the relief wlien it slieeVd 
come. In a word she had been revived from 
the stupor of despair. 

As they wwlked away, Feeliuj^said it was a 
most heart rending scene, aiid ihatshe should 
not forget it as long^as she lived. Principle 
said nothing but guided their way to a house 
where they found one whom they could eniplojr 
to carry fooil and fuel to the cabin, and tabe 
care of the sick man while the wife and lier 
, children should sleep. They then returned 
I home. Feeling retired to rest, shudderieg 
lest the terrible scene should haunt in ber 
drcanis, and say'uig thai she would not 
witness such a scene egain for nil tbe world. 
Principle kneeled doirn at her bedside witb a 
mind at i^eaceu She confmeuded the suilerefls 
to God*8 care, aod prayed that licur SsvMir 
would give her every f\ay some sueb wMk to 
do. 

Suclu in a very simple case, is tlie difference 
between Feeling and Principle* Tbe one 
obeys God, the oUier ber own JnspnlseflK nod 
relieves misery, because she cannot beac to 
see it.— TAe «wy t& do good. 

Consider tbe JBnd* 

The shape and character which our lives 
assume, nre so uniformly tbe resiMt of our 
actions, thAt if it were possible to fopesaa.tbo 
course of eondtict which a.yovng man, setting 
out in life, would pursue, there «rotild be no 
ditiicuiiy in foretelling* wiib greet pr^oisioo, 
the result. So invariably do we sbftpe cmr* 
destinies,, and so uniformly - and uniseiBaUjr 
do causes and efi'ects travel with «ncb otber. 
Hence the often repeated Maxim, ''A' man 
may bo what he will be.' 

It is the . wnnt of due con«idemtion« not 
the wata of good-sense, that ruins thousands z 
the neglect fo exercise tbe tbinlttng. and 

reasoning powers livbicb they luive, ratber 
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makes so many shipwrecks along the voyage 
of life. It is, that men in multiiudes yield to 
temptations, And indulge in habits and lend 
themselves.to practices of which they do not 
consider the end. 

Have you a reader just setting out in the 
habit of Gambling? Iftliis should meet tlie 
eye of such an one, let nie ask have you con 
sidered the e\u\ ? Have you deliberately con 
sirlered it ? Have you ever run your eye back 
over the race of gamblers that have gone before 
yoa— counted how many became beggars — 
how many hopeless drunkards — how all be- 
ctime knaves— how all lived without charac- 
ter—all died without hope — some convicts — 
others maniacs, and many suicides? Have 
you considered how eertainly these are the 
ends of the paths in which you are entering ? 
If any voice says there is no harm in it, it is 
the voice of your evil genius ; consider the 
end. 

Another conmion vice upon which the 
yodng by thousands, heedlessly enter, is In- 
TKifFKaANCB, in some or all of its various 
forms. It is a vice which comes in « thousiind 
shapes; intemperate eating, drinking, chew- 
ing, smoking, and snuffing. I will not and 
cannot enumerate them all. But in every 
case the great mistake is made m ihe begin- 
ning; and the warning is, by A\l the evils 
which every where you witness. spriUjiing 
from these sourses — by all the wreicliedness^ 
of drunkenness — by all the miseries of disease, 
•and poverty, and ruin, do not enter upon any 
of these habits, until you well and deliberately 
consider the end. 

Again : — in the ordinary business of life, 
there are constantly presented a thousand 
tennptations and opportunities for the practice 
of Dishonesty ; in other words, of' taking 
advantage of others. I have more particular 
allusion to that class of little frauds which 
the law does not reach, and which, in society 
are not considered disreputable, i^assoffrather 
with censure. This you may with implicit 
confidence rely itpon— that every departure 
from the most rigid rules of honesty in your 
dealing will be sure to harm you in the end. 
Gains unfairly acquired are like self-righteous- 
ness— the more a man gets the worse he is 
off. Besides the frittering of public confi- 
defice, the wear and tear of conscience and the 
loss of conscious integrity, there isa curso that 
forever follows them. Before } ou aMow your- 
self to enter upon such a course, consider the 
end. 

The indulgence of a Passionate Tkmjper, 
is perhaps, one of the most unh.«ppy of human 
vices ; because tl>ere are but fejv others which 
so perpetually prey upon the peace and seren- 
ity of the mind. This strong, sturdy enemy to 
human enjoyment, in the v.tst majority of 
cases, is left to grow with our growth antl 



strengthen with our strength, until its ascen 
dancy is complete. It progresses in its 
dominion step by ste|)— every indulgence adds 
to its power, and every acquisition of power 
increases its thirst for indnlj^encc. Yet it 
can be controlled and brought into perfect tsub- 
jeetion. He who is not master of himself, nu 
matter what else he is master of, is a sliive— 
and whatever ellbris can be induced by the 
consideration of liberty, peace, happiness, and 
a comparative exenipiioii from a tliuusind 
<laiigers to which passion exposes us in life, 
should he made to guard ourt>elves in this 
particular. Never indulge in passion until 
you have considered the end. 

Consider well the end in every thing you 
do — the en(\ I — not the immediate results — 
the momentary gratification — the apparent 
gain or aiivantage for the tinje — but the end 
of all your course of conduct. Look into 
the future until you cle;irly see it, and not 
imagine the consequenses are to terminate 
in an hour, a day, a week, a moiuh, a year, or 
even an age. The end — the fn</, is far 
beyond in eternity. Few indeed, are the 
faults or follies of men which meet with no 
retribution here — suffering comes with everv 
vice as its inseparable companion. But the 
end, I repeat, is not now — and ii is the end I 
pray you consider. — Trenton Hiuporium. 



Aft Odd HluHder mated. 

AuouT ihK year 1757, there was a warm 
toturi^versy in the third parish of Dedham, 
SIS to the l4>caLiun of a new burying ground. — 
The iiiJitldr was long agitated at successive 
nieetiii^i^; ihc opposition was violent, aud 
the tu^iiKiire was finally carried by a small 
m:ijority. Deacon Onion, notwithstanding 
hisyearsnnd infirmities, attended all the meet- 
ings and was very warm in favor of the project, 
and Capt. B.iker was violent in the opposition. 
The Rev. Mr. T^lA, with his characteristic 
prudence, kept aloof from the (ju.»rrel. He 
conversed freely, however, with both parties, 
and endeavored to assmige their bitterness by 
his pleasantry and good4iumor. Soon after 
the final vote, he met Capt. Baker. • Good 
morning, Capt. Baker. A fine d.>y, captain. 
Well, they tell mc they out-voted you last 
night.' — * Yes,^nd much good may it do'em. 
Tiiey've got their new burying ground, and 
the sooner they have use for it the better. — 
But one thing is certain, 77/ nevtr he buried 
there as Itmg as I live.* This was too good 
a blunder for the parson to keep: so he* 
steered straight to Deacon Onion's to enjoy 
the joke with him. *Good morning, deacon 
Onion. A fine day, deacon Onion. A fine 
day, deacon. AVish you joy of your new 
burying ground. Yoii were rather loo many 
for them at last.* * Oh ! yes, Mr. Tyler, we 
out gen^rftlled *em completely.' * And what 
do you think Capt. Baker snys about it, dca-. 



con ?* ' Oh ! I don*t know ; he's an awful 
wretch. What did he say ?* * Why, he says 
he never will bo buried there as long as he 
lives !* — * Oh ! what an obstinate critter! well, 
if God spar t my life, I wilU Mr. Tyler T — 
Yeoman*s Gazette, 



W^ant of Decision. 

Perhaps in no way do mothers more effec- 
tuallj' destroy their own influence with child- 
ren, and ftijtire them, than froin neglecting to 
practice dccitsion. The following litde fact 
will ilMu-atc the pernicious influence of this 
course of conduct :— 

A littlb girl retnarked a short time since 
that beaver hats were quite fashionable, and 
she would have one. * Have you forgotten,' 
said I • that your mother yesterday leuiarked 
that the hat you wore last winter was quite 
neat, and that she did not intend to encourage 
extravagance and a love of fastitou in a little 
girl.' — 'Ah, well,* replied she, 'no matter 
for that — mother said that our Susan should 
not g«) to Miss W.'s party the other evening, 
because she was very nmch afraid that there 
would be dancing there : but when sister 
cried ubout it and made a fuss, mother 
consented to let her go, and bought her a new 
pair of shoes and a pretty blue scarf to wear. 
Besides, I am quite sure it is quite right to 
iiave a fashionable hat to go to church in* 
mid I'll tease mother to buy me one. And 
/ know that I shall get it^for mother often 
chans^es her mind.* , 



Admiral Dong an addressd his officers, 
who came on board his ship for instructions- 
previous to the engngement with Admiral De 
Winter, in the following words ; * Gentleman* 
you see a severe Winter approaching, I have 
only to advise you to keep up a good fire.' 
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IVTABRfEB^ 

In ihjs city, on the 10th ioet. by the R«v. Wm. Whittaker, 
Mr. John A. Smitli, of thU city, to Mistf Maria Morrison, 
of Stockport. 

At Centrcville, on the I7th inst. by the Rev. J. Benf^er, 
Mr. (Inrinnn Dual, u> Miss Sarah £Ji»aaor Groat, both of 
the nbovf pfacc. 

At Centreville, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. J. Beiner, 
Mr. Charles King, uC Athens, to Miss Cyrcnm Cook, of 
Hudson. 



In this city, on the 14th of t^eptcmber lost, SaraJi L, 
Aimblr, aee<l 4 years and 5 months; on 27ih Inst. Howard 
Malcoiri Atiable, ajjfU 1 year nn4 11 moutiis, tbe two 
younsi'.^i cJiildren of Henry .Aniiblc. 

In Tioy, on the 5th iiisi. John W. Sturpc?, infant son of 
ihf late JoJiu J^iiirgcH, of this cHy, afCii 6 montlM and 9» 

(IU>t4. 

In Alf»aiiv, on the llih Inat. ofler a short and iscvcre ill- 
uvtm, Mf. Hcndrirk t*chernicrhora, in t^e TtftJi year Of b^ 



iij/c, one ijf the oldest inhubitants of this city. 
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VMo nc&gfic Veil'M Komoved. 

TwBBB is an hour that all miiBt feel, 

A pang each human heart must know;— 
A wound, all study to conceal, 

That Btill throuti, lirr^rerim^ vpBrtfnu'iJ fi^wi 
■*Tia when the magi-- veiVs reniov^ji^ 

Aud, gazing rou .i waJi st^iptk'tT«»yr, 
We see the world, .uire fcu ttiuch Imedj 

Appear in atern rcalifv ; > ^ 

Stript of the fairy hu^B iHiLi yS^ilh, 

Love, Fancy, H..|,f, had Q*er n ihrcnvn j— 
And, by the clear ,.tJ h^ht ui Tiuth, 

In all its real m\^'ry shown ! ' 

When ev»ry joy ytnti ^ hosonsa pri^.p^ 

Tint after tint di^smlve Q\t!!iy, 
As sun-beams in the western skies, 

That vanish with departing day ! 

Then faiU a blight upon the heart, 

When thus it finds its hopes are vain ; 
Like the crushed flower j— no time, no art. 

Can ever make it bloom again! 
Happier are they who press the tomb, 

While Life one briglrt Elysium seems, 
Tha« those who, through an age of gloom. 

Linger, to mourn their early dreams ! 

XUe Aocicnt Famllfr Clock. 

BY MnS, SIGOUBNEY. 

So here thou art, old friend, 

Ready thine aid to lend, 
With honest face; 
The gilded figures just as bright 

Upon thy painted cose. 
As whca I gr^a with young delight 

Thy burnished robe to trace- 
Forbidden Btill thy garniture to touch, 
I gared with clasped hands, admiring long and much. 
But where is she who sate 

Near in her elbow chair, 

Teaching, with patient care. 
Life's young beginner on tliy dial plate 

Toemint the winged minut/»«, fleet and fair. 

And mark each hour with deeds of love ? 
La, she hath biokehcr league with Time, and gone 
above. 

Tfariee welcome, ancient crone ! 

'Tis sweet to gate on thee, 
Atidhear thy busy heart beat on. 

Come tell old tales to me, 

Old tales, such as I love, of hoar antiquity . 
YouDg^ lips their love have told 

Ihtd the thrilling ear, 

Till midnight' switching hour waxed old, 
Deeming themselves alone, while thou wen near, 

In thy sly corner hid sublime, 

With thy « tick, tick'—to warn how lime 
Outliveth Love, boasting itself divine. 
Yet fading like the leaf which its fond'votaries twine. 
Thevnutteretl hopes and fears, 

The deep drawn rapturous tears 

Of young paternity. 
Were chronided by thee. 

The nurselinif's first fiiint cry, 
Which from a bright-haired girl of dance ond song, 



The idle incense fed, of an adoring throng, 
Did make a mother with her quenchless eyes 

Of Love, and truth and trust, of holiest memories. 
As Death's sharp ministry 

Doth make an angel, when the mortal dies. 

Tfiy quick vibrations caught 

The cradled infant's ear, 

And while it marked thy face witli curious fear, 
Thou did' St awake the new born thought, 

Peering through the humid eye. 
Like star-beam in a misty sky ; 

Tho' tlie nurse standing still more near, 

Saw but the baby's gro\ving health, 
And praised that fair machine of clay. 

Working, in mystery and wealth, 
In wondrous way. 

^Thou utteredst the death knell. 

Chiming in sadness wiih the funeral bell. 
When the stranger feet come gathering slow, 
To see the master of the mansion borne 
To that last home, the narrow and the low. 
From whence is no return. 

How slow thy movement to the anxious breast, 
The expecting maiden or the waiting wife ; 
*He comes to-morrow' — but the day unblest, 

Stil), like a wounded snake, its length did drow. 
Then wertthou watched and blamed, as if the strife 
Of wild emotion should have been thy law ; 
Though thou wert pledged, amity sublime, 

To crystal breasted Truth, and sky reporting Time. 

Thou hast the signal given 

For the gay bridal, when, with flower-crowned hair 
And growing brow, the youthful pair 

Stod»l near the priest in reverent air. 
Dreaming that earth means heaven. 

.And thou hast heralded with joyanrr ftur ! 

The green wreathed Christmas, and ilie itber ham 
With which the hard lot of Colonial care 
The pilgrim sire besprinkled ; sa\ inj; well 
The luscious pumpkin, and the futled beosr^ 
And the rich apple with its luscioirn iswef), 
Till the Thanksgiving sermon (hdy f/er, 

He greets his children atliis humbk door, 

Bidding them welcome to his plenteous board, 
While gathering from their distant home. 
To knit their gladdened hearts in love they come. 

Each with his youngling brood, round the father's 
board. 

Thou hast outlived thy maker, ancient clock ! 

He in his cold grave slecpp ; but thy slight wheels 

Still do his bidding, yet his frailty mock, 

While o'er his name oblivion steals. 

O Man I so prodigal of pride and praise— 
Thy work survives thee : dead machines perform 
Their revolution, while thy scythe shorn days 

Yield thee a powerless prisoner to the worm ! 

Thou dar'st to sport with Time ; while he 

Consigns thee sternly to Eternity. 
Make peace ! make peace with Him who rules above 
the storm. 

From the Token for 1837. 
The JUother^s Jewel. 

BV II. F. COULD. 

Jr.wsL most precious thy mother to deck, 
Clinging so fast to the chain of my neck. 
Locking thy little white fingers to hold 

Closer and closer the circlets of gold 

Stronger than these are tlie links that confine 
Near this fond bosom this treasure of mine ! 
Gift from my Maker, bo pureond so deois 
Almost I hold thee with irombling and fear. 



Wheiice is this gladness so holy and new. 
Felt as I clasp thee, or have thee in view 7 
WHiat is the noose that slips over my mind, 
Drawing it back if it leaves thee behind? 
Soft is the bondage, but strong is the knot — 
O ! when the mother her babe has forgot. 
Ceasing from joy in so sabred a trust, 
Dark should her eye be and closed for the dust. 
Spirit immortal with light from above, 
Over this new opened fountain of love, 
Forth from my heart as it gushes so free, 
Sparkling, and playing, and leaping to thee, 
Puinting the rainbow of hopes till they seem 
Brighter than reason^too true for a dream ! ' 
What shall I call thee? My glory 1 my wnl 
These cannot nametliee, thou beautiful one J 
Brilliant, celestial, so priceless in worth, 
How shall I keep thee unspotted from earlli 7 
How shall I save lliee from ruin by crime, 
Dimmed not by sorrow, untarnished by time t 
Where, from the thief and the robber who sfray 
Over lifers path, shall I hide thee away7 
Fair is the setting, but richer the geia» 
Oh ! thou' It be coveted— sought for l^y tlicm! 
I must devote tl^e to one who is pure, 
Touched by histrighuiess, thine will be sure. 
Borne in his bosom, no vapor can dim, 
Notliing can win or can pluck thee from Him. 
Seamless and holy the garment he folds 
Over his jewels that closely he boide. 
Hence unto liim l>e my little one given, 
Yea, *for of sueh is the.kingdom of heaven.' 

1%' I liter. 

Win TEH, thou daughter of the storm 

I love thde, when the day is o'er, 
Spile of the tempest's outward roar; 
Q,ut>en of the tranquil joys tliat weave 
Th:- chariii around the audden eve ; 
TliPthiHc'iiing footsteps through the gloom, 
Te [ lidg o^ those we love come home ; 
The candles lit, the cheerfta board, 
Th(! dear domestic group reator^; 
The fire that shows the looks of gjbe ; 
The iiifants standing at our knee : 
The busy news, the sportive tongue. 
The laiij;h that makes us still feel young ; 
The" health to those ti'e love, that now 
Are for ai ocean winds can blelir ; 
The liealth to those wha with us grew. 
And still 3tay with us tried and true*; 
The wife Umt makes life glide away, 
One long and lovely marriage day ; 
Then music comes, till round us creep 
Tho infant Hslenereiialf nafeep; 
The busy tongues ore teud no more, 
And, Winter, thy pweet eve is o'er. 
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From the Forlland Magazine. 

Tbe I>au8[liter. 

BT MRS. AKM S. STKPH£N3. 

•Pwro beafy blows were sirlck on the liuac 
liniss knocker of a bonse in Buckstieet. 
rather kite one evening, when that beautiful 
street whs far less thickly inhabited thnn at 
the present day. The kitchen girl, who serwet! 
lie eook, cbaniberinaid, footnian and porter, 
opened the door and confront-ed a tall, >ve}l 
dressed gentleman, who inquired for the 
master of the house. Without a moment's 
delay, itb^- straager w:t8 ushered into the 

comfortabe sitting room occupied by Mr. , 

wholaid down the Portland Gazette, aiul 

removed his feet from their exalted position 

over the fire-place, to receive his visitor. 

There, was some thing extremely interesting 

in the appe.'nrance of the stranger ; his age 

might be about forty, but his features were 

iiandeome and stamped with n cast of settled 

melancholy, while his manner had^ that air 

of q«iiet gentle breeding which results from 

a- uaefai incercourse whh flten and books. 

He. Burrendered his hnt to the red handed 

#crvaiH, and taking the ohatr she had planted 

.fM him on the hetirih-rug, opened his busi- 

jiess. After injqniring if Mr. was not 

a stockholder in the Cumberland Bank, he 

slated his wish to purciiase twenty shares in 

ihat institution alas low percentage as possible. 

While he was speaking, the look of easy hos- 

' pitality passed from the stockholder's (V.itures, I 

which instantly changed to their usual crafty 

business expression— lie compressed his lips. 

crossed one leg over the other, and drummed 

on the stand beside him with the air of a man 

debating about an offer he can well afibrd to 

refaee. 

* Really, I don't know,* he said with a 
becoming share of indifference, * stock in our 
bank is first-rate property — if I sell twcnt\ 
shares I shall want a handsome premium. 
How much do you expect to pay ?' 

The stranger replied, by asking how the 
Cuttiberland'stook then stood. 



* High— always high,' replied the other, 11 Ifle str&nger saw that there were no hopes 
avoiding a direct ans>ver, * Ours is a safe, of concluding his business, till he had fur- 
institution — yields fine dividends — the only jl nislied the stockholder with his history, past, 
bank in the slate thai held out specie pay- ji present and to come ; so in n few hurried 
Micnis through the last war — shares always words he slated that lie was a native of Maine, 
above p.r — ,' ho was running on in praise ol | but had spent most of his life in Boston tis a 



the hobby, but ihe strmi^erbro't him to the 
point, by saying that lie had left a daughter at 
J he inn near by, who would be anxii>us for 
his return, and ihat he must solicit a direct 
answer to his proposition. 



merchant — that he had amassed a large 'prop- 
I eriy there, uhich had been greatly dimini^ied 
by the villany of cMie he had trusted. His 
voice f.iU^red as he went on to pay, that his 
wife and two children had died in the same 



* Well, what do you say to ei^ht pep-cent ?'i year, leaving him one daughter, wNh whom 
replied the capitalist. | lie was removing to n liltle farm that he had 



• That is more than I am ))repar^d to pay — 
the best stocks in Boston were noi inorc th-.m 
five when I left.' 



purchased in Oxford county. 

The euriopiiy of the capitalist being satiaf- 
fied ho no longer hesitated in clofee hfs 



You are from Boston then, inquired, or! barguin, which was finjdiy settled by the 



rather affirmed ihesiockholrJcr, losing sighi o\ 
his barg-.iin in the eagerness of his curiosity. 

The stranger calmly replied thai he xiiis. 

* Came this morning in the sloop Mary 
Ann, 1 suppose ?' persisted fhe'irnqnirtr. 

' Yes,* was the dry iitis^'er, which ' would 
ha)i^ .silenced any man born south of New 
England ; but Mr.———, a heavyslockholder 
in a wealihy state bank,- had a comfortable 
sense of his own imprtrt^nice. Wliat is mon- 
ey tiood for if ii will ^rt( '^nalle i^s possessor 
lo be ill-bred when he pleases ? Nothing 

certainly. Mr. '■ — had an Undoubted rif^ht 

to ask impertinent questions — he could afTord 
it — so he went on regnWless of the annoyance 
of his victim. - ' 

* Brought your (limlfy; yoti say ?* 



I stranger's piiying two thousand one hundred 
and twenty dollars — we like to be particular 
in money matters — for wiiich he received the 
requisite twenty shares of stock in the good 
old Cumberland Bank. Mr. ' politely 

attended his visitor to the door,' and, wishing 
him a good evening, relumed to' fifs silting 
room. He look up ihc roll of bank bills he 
had just received, looked ihem all* over care- 
fully, counted them three times, and then 
deposited them in an old blaclk' *iv1inrt ivlth' 
ihe comfortable sinile of a successful bar- 
i^ainer. 

Mcnriwhilc the stranger made h'ls way to 

Peck's tavern, siill to be found, with other 

I occupants, at the corner of Maln^ rtnd Beaver 

streets. He entered a pri\^ate 'rfiOni''Wlri']^e 



All that remulnsiH rfie,*replred the Mran-|! he had left his dadghter,* a def?c'Hie' ^Itt* of 
ger in a broken voifie, tvlille an exprci^sion"' fuurieen. She was in deep'inniirtilhg, ;liid 
of anguish contracted his hiiih forehead and ' her elossV curls, almost as black as her 
trembled on his lips, unregarded by his rmh- ' dress, were confined b^ick by a circul-ir comb 
less questioner, who continued — of wrought shell, and dropped over her neck 

* Probably you intend to settle in Portland?* , and shoulders as she bent with a willo\iy 
*'No, Sir.' ' gracefulness toward the fire ; htr liny hands 
' Back in the country then ?' ' rlnsped on lier knee, and her larj^e dark eyes 
' yes.' ' fixed mournfully on the blaze. Tears were 

* On the Kennebec ?' ' stealing unheeded down her cheeks and she was 

* No on the Androscoggin.* I too much absorbed to notice the entrance 
•Why, what ran such a person as yon' of her filher, till he had almost reached 

^opear to he. expect to do away back in the: ihe low stool on which she was seated, 
woorife? — oh, I s^e-^got men up there gcttino .1 Hastily drawing her hand over her eyes and 
Hout lumber— fine ^bac-on for ibc^in;*/ I shaking her cuifl;5jjDi:\\.ar^ in_a vajn^iv^aiW 
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to hide her teairful cheek, she arose and stood 
before him as if detected in some evil. Mr. 
Suthgate seated himself, and drawing the 
beautiful child to his knee inquired if bis 
absence had seemed tedious ; and then, 
seeing the tears on her face, as he kissed 
ber, said in a tone of gentle chiding, 

* Sbame, Grace your eyes are full of tears— 
•ureiy you were not afraid to stay alone. 

' No, papa, but—,' she hesitated, and the 
tears again sprang to her eyes. 
« But what child ?' 

* I was thinking of mamma and of all she 
said to me that night, und I cried for fear 
that I could not do all she wished ; shejgid 
me to fill her place— to be all that slmflad 
been to you ; but oh, papa ! I never, never 
can be so good ;' — and the motherless girl 
threw her arms about her father's neck and 
sobbed on the bosom to which he pressed 
her. while his tears rained over her head, 
and a prayer ivas swelling his heart — a prayer 
of thanksgiving, that when the blossom of his 
happiness was blasted, a bud was left in its 
place so full of purity and rich promise. 

* Papa,* said the young orphan, raising her 
innocent face from the paternal bosom, *■ do 
you think mamma can hear me now, when I 
promise to obey her wishes as near as I can ? — 
it seems to me sometimes uhcn I kneel to 
say my prayers, as if I could feel her breath 
on my forehead as she whispers prayerful 
words into my heart — then I close my eyes, 
and strange sweet thoughts seem rising and 
turning to wonis, till I can scarcely utter 
them for happiness — and then there is such 
a still contented feeling, comes over me — 
Father, am I wicked, am I forgetful, because 
I do not feel so sorry that poor manmia is 
dead at such times ?* 

* No, my sweet child, it is the balm which 
God himself administers to the broken heart — 
but for such mercifid comfortings your father 
too must have sunk to the grdve. But sit 
down and listen to me, Qrdce — ^you know 
nothing of the life we^are to lend in our new 
habitation. It was your sainted motlier*s 
request that you should be removed from the 
city to the quiet of a country life, where you 
should become the pupil of your father, and 
take upon you such charges as will serve to 
render you useful in the humble lot my broken 
spirits and impoverished fortune has left to 
us. Grace, can you cheerfully undertake the 
hard^ips of a life so monotonous ?* 

* I can. father,' replied |he gentle child, 
raising the meek eyes she had inherited from 
her lost mother to his face, with the confidence 
of a pure heart untried in the struggles of 
life. Again she was pressed to her parent's 
bosom and again he thanked God that so 
much happiness was led to him. 

Early the next morning, Mr. Suthgate and 
his daughter started on their journey to the 



I interior. At Paris they left the public convey- 
I ance and preceded in a hired chaisje. As they 
I penetrated into the country totvard Wood- 
1 stock, the scenery, hitherto cultivated and 
pasiorHl swelled gradually into irregular hills, 
'broken occasionally into huge precipices, 
I thrusting their granite crags through their 
' covering of underwood and forest trees. As 
they proceeded spots of picturesque grandeur 
broke upon their view at every turn of the road. 
Now our travelers were in the depth of a 
vnlley, and then a bleak precipice sho* hs 
cliffs over their heads as they wound up the 
brow of a hill, while the waters of a mountain- 
lake lay sleeping beneath them, in the dense 
shadow thrown by an unbroken rocky cause- 
way frowning on the opposite shore, sur- 
mounted by a range of bhisted trees, and 
appearing like a close file of dusky giants, 
each brandishing his spear against the sky. 
In these wild hills the cross roads were rough 
and dangerons. More than once Mr. Suth- 
gate and poor Grace were obliged to leave 
the chaise and pick their way through the 
stones, choking the road, and not unfrequently 
bounding down the steep, loosened by the 
horse, in his struggle for a sure foothold, as 
he toiled on with the empty chaise. The 
day was waning when our travelers reached 
the end of their journey. For more than a 
mile their road had run along the very summit 
of a hill, exceedingly broken, yet commanding 
a fine view of the couutry. Suddenly it swept 
back from an eminence running parallel, and 
the road turned sharply down into a little 
valley of some twenty acres. Through a 
chasm between the two hills a mountain- 
stream dashed in a sheet of foam to the 
valley, and wound in a considerable body 
through an opening in the north. Just in 
the curve of the hill stood a small, neatly 
furnished house, with a meadow spreading its 
green bosom in front, and a small garden, 
hedged by rows of current bushes and cherry 
trees, both ruddy with fruit, stretching to a 
precipice at the back. Mr. Suthgate checked 
his horse at tlie bend of the road, and pointing 
to the valley as it lay, serene and beauti* 
ful, in the bosom of the hills, said, 

* There Grace is our farm — look at it — 
then look abroad, and -say if the whole is not 
even more beautiful than I have described it.' 

Grace bent eagerly forward, and for some 
moments remained breathlessly gazing on the 
sublime scenery aronnd her. — Lesser decliv- 
ities than the ime on which they stood, were 
swelling away on either side like a succession 
of broken waves, till their undulations were 
lost in the distant landscape, spreading away 
to the horizon in a sea of forest trees. 
Cuhivatcd farms occasionally broke the mon- 
otonous foliage of a hillside, Or smiled in the 
valleys like spots of joy in the waste of life ; 
while here and there suipemlous fragments of 



rocks upreared their rifted heads from the 
bosom of the wilderness like the battleroeo'0 
, of a darker world, their sides dashed sparingly 
;jwith stinted trees, dead pines bristling up 
. their naked sides, and the green monarchs of 
|lihc forest crowding to their feet as if to do 
'them homage. The sun was on the verge of 
the horizon showering hs • powdered gold* 
over a portion of the west, melting into purple 
twilight over the still bosom of the forest. 
Regardless of fatigue, the fatlier and daughter 
sat gazing upon the scene, wrapped in mourn- 
ful thoughts, which so naturally steal u|>on the 
mind when the day is expiring. Neither 
spoke, for both were thinking of her wliohad 
been the sun of their little world. 

* Halloo there — i\hat*s thd difliculty,' in- 
quired a lusty farmer, riding up the hill with 
a bag of newly ground meal thrown across his 
horse by way of saddle — * hallow— does your 
horse shy, or have you lost a linchpin ?* 

Mr. SuthgiAB took up his reins, and an- 
swering tliat nothing was the matter* wma 
proceeding down the hill— but bis near frieiHi 
soon came on a level with liim and drew up for 
a parley. 

' Rather guess Iv'e seen thal'are boive 
o'yourn afore, bav'ot I ?---don't he belovg ob 
Paris Hill ?' 

Mr. Suthgate replied that it did. 

* Sartin on't the first Minit-«^iiy news 
stirrin ?' 

Mr. Suthgate replied that he knew of iioDe. 

* Belong on Paris Hill, ha ?' 

* No, in Boston.' 

* Boston!— why you an't tke man liiat*s 
bought .^r. Dean's place down below iier«, 
are you ?' 

* Yes, I have purchased tlie farm at tke 
fool of the hill.' 

* Wal, now I thought ao—gbd to see yoa, 
Mr. Suthgate^-that'a your naiiM ibef tell 
me — hope you'll be neighborly-^I \im in the 
black house you've juss past,'-*and the goodl- 
hearted fellow reached over and shook Mr. 
Sutligate's band, as if he had been swin^tng 
flax for a wager ; then resuming his perpen- 
dicular on the meal-bag, he continued. 

' That's your daughter I sfpoaer' 

* Yes, my only child.' 

*■ I've got one just about her age— FH sead 
her over to scrape acquaintance to-morrow->— 
you'll find my oldest giri waiting for ycHi.' 

Grace smiled gemty, and said she should 
be happy to see his daughter. 

* Yes I warrant you'll be like two peas ki a 
pod — you'll find all your things in order. 
Mr. Suthgate — we went dow* and helped 
unload the goods night afore last — they are 
all put up just as you wrote— if there's arty 
thing more to do I'll ride back with you.' 

Mr. Suthgate thanked him aa his kindsiMs 
deserved, but declined troubling, him. • 

*Wa2 good ai^ht then— if uu)' thioj>'tf wailt- 
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^1 youMl Iiiow where to »eii(l— uiy imiue^s 
HUuiv^ ;'-*»then the kind fiiriiier settled 
btaifoirou his meal-bag, aod adniooisliing 
iiis hor^ with hk siirrupless foot trotted 
toward home, while his new neighbors pro- , 
cecded to their habitmion. 

As Mr. Hinman had taught thein to ex- , 
pect, thejf fouud his daugluer watting their | 
MTximJy and, after a slight supper, Grace 
received her faiher*s kiss and went to her 
jiltis chamber. Her lieart swelled as she 
jpniered it. The furniture was that of her 
b^d chamber in Boston— (he sayie white 
ci^AHiMrpane was on the bed*-and the night 
wind £^me through the small open sashes 
bu^n with the breath of wild flowers, and 
pla^red with its invisible fingers among the 
soowjr folds of the same muslin curiam that 
4lraped her windows at home. 
. * IIow very» verj good it was in dearv>pa 
to thiult of brmging all these things here,* 
we^» the grateful thoughts with which the 
jroung girl siiok to sleep. 

Mr, Sutbgate bad selecrfsd the occupation 
off farmer as that in which he should close 
Uis life : but with his new station he still 
retained all tlie refinements of his former 
one. Hie was an intellect that never could 
become subservient to the propensities ; be- 
nevokace iind true religion seemed a ruling 
passion of his nature, and he had sought the 
quiet of a country life, rather from a dlfrincli- 
nation to reninin longer in a pursuit, which 
too often debases all the faculties of tlie soul 
into an accordance with the one great passion 
forgaiuj than because his fallen fortunes had 
rendered it absolutely necessary. He had 
transported to his remote farm such of his 
household goods as were most associated 
with f.hp memory of his deceased wife. The 
library out of which they had read together — 
the globes from which they had given lessons 
to their child — the mathematical instruments, 
)vhose uses they had studied — the piano she 
had touched, ^-all were placed in the little 
parlor which, with a kitchen, bed room, and 
porchf constituted the lower part of the 
house. Sarah Hinman, a good natured girl, 
perfectly at home in all the branches of 
house- wifery, remained several weeks with 
her new neighbors, in order. to instruct the 
inexperienced Grace in her various duties ; 
then the father and daughter were left to the 
qujet enjoyment of their home. Three 
years Imd passed away and time had yielded 
its balm to the hearts of the widower and 
orphan, yet had wrought but little change in 
the person of Mr. Sutbgate. If his ample 
forehead was not quite so smooth and white, 
the glow of a contented spirit broke over it 
with a compensating luster : aod the few 
additional lines about his mouth took nothing 
from the benevolence of his smile His face 
was slightly sun burnt, and his hands em 



bi^vncd with labor ; but a robust form, with 
habits cheerful and healthy, had taken place 
of his former pale and melancliolly expres- 
sion of countenance, and the gentle Grace 
never thought of the hardness of his hand 
when it was laid in blessing on her head. 

The change that had come over Grace 
Sutbgate was beautiful. She had gained but 
little in height, but her form was more grace- 
fully rounded, her hair more abundant, and 
her clear white cheek dimpled sweetly when 
she smiled ; while her lips, like strawberries, 
in brightness and* color, took away the ap- 
pearance of ill health, which her perfect 
whiteness might othenvise have conveyed. 
Pure in person and more pure in mind was 
Grace Suthgate ; and it was beautiful to see 
her, after performing the labor of her little 
household, draw a stool to her father*s feet, 
even as she had done when a'child ; and with 
her knittingwork in )ier hand, and a book 
upon her knee, spend the long winter evening 
in adding to her stock of mental wealth ; now 
and then laying down her work and leaning 
on her father's knee, with her sweet eyes 
raised to his, as lie explained a passage which 
had puzzled her. Every night since her 
mother's death had tl>e good girl prayed, that 
she might be enabled to fulfil the duties that 
death had imposed on her youth ; and every 
day Mr. Suthgate felt more strongly the be- 
nevolence of God in granting him a child, so 
lovely and so good, to cheer the solitude of 
his heart. She was to him a companion, 
child and friend, strengthening her intellect 
to meet his, and drinking with avidity the 
moral and scientific lessons he loved to teach 
her. It was scarcely possible for two per- 
sons to be thrown more con>|)letely on each oth- 
er for happiness, yet they never lacked resour 
ces. Together they planted their little garden 
with vegetables and flowers, honeysuckles 
were taught to trail over their parlor window, 
red and white rose-bushes formed a little 
wilderness about the house, and a young 
apple orchard at the foot of the meadow, 
gave rich promise of fruit in after summers. 

Mr. Hinman, who was their nearest neigh- 
bor, lived a mile distant over the hill ; and 
about three miles from the outlet of the valley 
was a cluster of four or five houses, a grist 
mill and a store. A few months after their 
arrival in the valley, Sarah Hinman had been 
married and had removed from the neighbor- 
hood ; while Nancy, the younger daughter, 
fully verified her father's prediction, of show- 
ing her rosy face at Mr. Suthgaie's at least 
twice each week. One morning Nancy came 
running down the sleep beyond the house, 
with her bonnet hanging by the strings and 
dying out behind, and her large hazle eyes 
dancing with delight. 

* Grace— Grace Suthgate ! where are you T 
jslie exclaimed, running from one room to 



another till she found the object of her search 
in the porch, moulding and stamping delicate 
little cakes from a heap of golden butter 
lying in a tray before her,—* Oh, I'm so 
tired— I'm so happy— who do you think hae 
come ?' 

' I am sure I cannot tell, Nancy,* 

*• But guess — guess.' 

* Well, your sister and her husband.* 

* No, James, brother James and he has 
not been at home before in six years — you 
can't think how handsome he is — his hair ie 
all combed up in the lip of the mode, and his 
coat reaches almost to his heels, and shinee 
just like satin ; and then he has got such a 
proud, pert kind of a way, just us all the 
gentle folks have ; I'm so glad I could jump 
over the house,* — and the happy girl began to 
dance round the room like a crazy creature ; 
tlien pulling her bonnet over her head she 
darted away, saying, * Well, I must go, for I 
ran away, just to tell you that James and I 
are coming down here ; — he says he*s failed 
in business, and is going to stay at home all 
winter — but I'll tell the rest when I come 
again, so be ready for us, for he takes a great 
deal of notice, I can tell you.' 

Before she had finished her speech the 
restless girl was half way down the meadow, 
leaving Grace to her own conjectures about 
the time of the promised visit. Of James 
Hinman she had never heard, except when 
Nancy, with pardonable vanity, occasionally 
boasted of her brother, the merchant in 
Boston. In truth there was little known of 
his recent life, even by his own family. He 
had left home in his nineteenth year, because 
his father had reproached him for idleness 
on the farm. Nothing was heard of him 
until nearly three years had passed, when a 
letter came, stating that he occupied the sit- 
uation of a clerk in a drygood store, ia 
Boston. Another year elapsed and then 
came a second, written in a bold, flourishing 
hand, and announcing the fact that Mr. 
Hinman's son had become a merchant. 

There was a tone of consequential arro- 
gance running through Mr. James Hinman's 
epistle, by no means palatable to his honest 
father. He wrote patronizingly to the whole 
family : was for removing his unmarried 
sister to the city, that she might be accom- 
plished ; and hoped that his father would 
not think of visiting him, without first provi- 
ding himself witji a new suit of broad cloth as 
he assured him that his * best coat' would be 
sadly out of fashion in Boston. This was the 
unkindest cut of all. Mr. Hinman could 
bear that his son should be idle and run away— 
that he should seldom write and never visit 
home ; but when he presumed to insinuate 
that his blue coat was not exactly the tiling ; 
the venerable garment that bad performed 
duty on his wedding-day, and clothed his 
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broad slioulders every haljbaih, to eny noth- 
ing of town meetings and niusicrda}':*, for the 
fjiBt twenty-five ycnTs — wlien James Hinninn 
dare I to do tliin, the falier was convinced that 
lie was utterly dcgcneratc.and with a heavy heart 
he prepared to aHcenain the faciH of his sonV 
situation. Early one fine niornin;; his hornt 
was broii'^ht to the door, and an old pair oi 
•fuddle ba„8 thrown over his back, wiih one 
end stuffed wiih o.iis for the bcai^t. and the 
other equally filled with a box of b.ikcd beans, 
PIS dou^h nnls and a lump of ci:ecso for ih« 
man. Mr. Hinman $hook hanils with his 
wife and daughter, tried the stirrup with hi^ 
Toot and raised himself cautiously to his seat 
on the 8ud(5Ie-bags : tl»cn ti.kiui; a bundh 
from liis wife, which contained the afort's.ru! 
tvfddinjT coat, with oilier thln;^s to mat: li, hi- 
Bwuni^ it on his arm; and uiili Ids ntllni 
IiMjbs snui^ly cushiojied ag.iinst the oats and 
ilou^h-nnis, started on a sober trot for 
Boston. 

The events of Hinmnn*s journey wer^ 
never made pid)Uc ; but it was observed ihiii 
he never boasted of his son after his reiurn, 
and that he hated every thing in the shape, of 
n dandy. When the hopefid youth returned 
home, and nnnomiced his intention of remain- 
ing there for an indefinite space of time, 
giving for a reason that his business had 
been ruined and his property lost by the vil- 
lany of a partner, Mr. Hinman answered 
bluntly, that he was welconie to stay at liome 
BO long as he behaved himself— but as for the 
story about the loss of property he did not 
b'dievc a word of it, in as much as Jim had 
never been worth a dollar in his fife, nor 
'never was like to be uidess he changed his 
ways. 

It was nearly evening, on the same dav 
that Nancy Hinman had announced her 
tirbther's arrival, when c«he called with him 
to pay their promised visit. During liieir 
walk l!ic young gentleman edified his sit^tcr 
tvilh an account of some dozen of the most 
fashionable laflies in Boston, who had evinc(;(l 
unequivocal symptoms of attachment to him, 
but to none of whom had he di-iiined to "ive 
tlie least encouragement. The innocent 
Nancy, fully impressed with her broiherV 
importance, began to tremble for her friend. 
uho pile was cerlai-i nmst become iln- 
thirteenth victim to the invincible attractions 
which had already done so much execution. 
But to her surprise, Grace was by no means 
so completely captivated as she anticipated. 
She had seen too many of the really high 
bred during her mother's life time, not to fc^el 
nn instinctive repugnance to the second hand 
airs and underbred pretensirns which charac- 
lerized James Hinman ; and from the period 
pfhis first visit the sweet girl experienced a 
' feeling of dislike ixhile in his company, wlrch 
«lic condemned as nucharitable,' yet nould 



not entirely overcome. Not so with the 
gentleman; whatever had been his cruelty 
jto the city Indies, he seemed by no means 
inclined to practice an^ in his iiuercourse 
with the beautiful country giil. He haunted 
her like her shadow, broke in upon her 
walks, obtruded upon her during her morn- 
ing avocations, and entirely broke up the 
pleasant evenings she had delighted to spend 
with her father. These intrusions but served 
to confirm Grace in her dislike, and to ren- 
der his society an evil which she struggled to 
bear patiently. 

One morning in the early pirt of June, 
about a month after youn« Hinman's arrival, 
he called at Mr. Snthgate's with an oftering 
of flowers, as ill assorted as his character. 
Gr.«ce accej)ied them, and saw him depart, 
w iih the earnof^t hope that his visit woidd not 
be repented that day. A pleasant shower 
CJimeup in the afternoon, which confined Mr. 
Suihj,aie to the house. Before the tea things 
were removed from the parlor, the rain had 
ibaied. Grace drew her faiher^s seat to one 
of the front windows and opened the sash, 
that he might enjoy the delicious air, as it 
came up from its revelry among the wild 
flowers. Their little farm would have made 
a beautiful picture, as it lay outspread before 
them. The meadow, with its springing grass, 
sloped eenily from the door, gemmed all over 
with rain droj)S Jind with a profusion of dan- 
delions, that had unfolded their golden crowns 
It the first pattering summons of the shower. 
The river's brink was blue tvith violets, and 
llic opposite hill towered a«;ainst the sky, 
clothed in the pale green foliage of Spring, 
broken by the snowy blossoms of the haw- 
thorn, or the crimson buds of the while-oak, 
;js they blushed into life. The swollen wa 
lerfd foamed onward to its outlet, and a 
dozen momU'dn streams, children of the storm, 
made bold music as they Icfi tluir Caverns, 
tossing their S[)ray, scattering foam like 
siiow-fl.ikcs on tlie green moss, and dashing 
from clifi* to clifl" down the f.ice of the hill 
\ rainbow flun;i its briliant arch from east to 
west, just over the water f«dl, an«l the black 
clouds, rolling in solcnm granikur t«> the 
liorizon, melted away into fleecy billows, as 
ilie sun pourcfl its light upon them. 

* Oil, how she would h.ive enjoyed this,* 
inutlere<I Mr. Suthgate, drawing his hand 
icross his wet eyes. 

Grace threw her arms around his neck and 
u hispered, in a voice that was ihrillingly sweet. 
when she deeply felt — * Yes, father, but hov» 
nmch greater must her enjoyment be in the 
brighter scenes to which she is gone ; or how 
do we know that her pure spirit may not be 
here, commiming with ours even now ?' 1 
have often thought such tilings, when I have 
been w-Mkeful in the still night.' 

Mr. Suthgate made no answer : his heart 



was busy %Tith the past, and be abruptly left 
liie room. When he returned, James Hitiman 
was seated by his daughter, und seemed wait- 
ing her reply lo something he had been saying. 
His look was auxious aiid hrs manner hnpa- 
tient, while she seemed lost in astonishment 
and something Tcry tike anger r Iter cbeekt 
were flushed, her eyes opened wide, and 
her lips slightly divided, like the nnfbldhig 
of a rose bud. Hinmdn started frmn his 
chair, as Mr Suthgate entered, and began to 
walk the room impatiently. Just then a 
knocking was heard at the door. As Bfr* 
Suthg:ite left the room at the sumrnons. 
Hinman hMStily approached Grace and said— 

* I will call again to-morrow, and then 
[ slrall hope to receite tlie answer your 
flattering embarrassment has de^irived roe of.' 

Grace was about to Apeak, but that moment 
her' Hither returned, followed by • yoimg 
gentleman, whose features struck Grace «s 
familiar, yet whom she could not instantly 
recognize. The stranger lifted his bat fronn 
the mass of brmvn hair, brushed np from his 
broad forehead, in the fashion of tlie day, 
and, with his hand extended, advanced eager- 
ly toward her. Grace gave him her hand 
irresolutely, and looked inquirm^y into hrs 
face. 

, What ! have you forgotten me ?' exclaimed 
he, evidently mortified with his reccjltion. 

* My daughter can scarcely be expected to 
detect her old playfellow m the man before 
her,' siiid Mr. Suthgate, smiling, as lie 
glanced at the manly face and finely propor- 
tioned form of the stranger; — * Grace it is 
your cousin Henry Blair.* 

The young man had his eyes fixed admi- 
ringly on his cousin, as her father spoke. 
Instantly her features lighted up whh a beau- 
tiful expression of joy ; and her hand, which 
was still in his, warmly returned, his clasp. 

* I never should have recognized you,* she 
said, 'you arc so much taller, and yoOr 
eyes—* she hesitated and blushed deeply, 
for the bright blue orbs of which she spoke, 
met her*s with such an expression of pleasure, 
that somehow they confused her. 

*My eyes,* said he, laughing, so as to 
display the edges of a set of teeth, even and 
exquisitely white — 'My eyes must be sad 
bunglers, if they do not say that this is the 
h.ippiest moment I have known since I used 
lo torment you with my pranks. But I am 
come to live my childhood over again, if you 
dare venture to give me a home for a few 
weeks.* 

Grace smiled, and her father expressed 
his pleasure. As Blair turned to place his 
hat on a table, his eyes fell on James Hinman. 
Instantly liis features underwent a change ; 
and, with a cold haughty air of recognition, 
he passed on, without appearing to observe 
the hand which the o^te?; though with evident 
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eonstmn^hnd extended, liimmin dropped 
his Hand, the blood gushed over his fnce, the 
veins on lii« forehead swelled vmh suppressed 
rage, and d dusky glow broke from his 
eyes:— -jrel he did not for a moment lose ihe 
•flfetted softness of his manner; — he lingered 
awU'ileh) the room, and then departed, with- 
out addressing Blair. 

•You httve met thnrl young man before, ii 
would seem;* observed Mr. So(h«^te, as Hin- 
mari lef\ the room. 

*Yes,* replied Blwrr, * but I cerbiinly did 
liore5cpe<?t to nrefet hint in the house of my 
mot lier's brother. 

• His* fatljer Is our nearest and best neigh- 
Iror ;— *bntdo ybnknotr aujht of his character, 
trhich should preretit us from receiving him 
as a visitor !' 

•Nothing from personal, observation, but 
♦leis sdid-to Iwve swindled his partner out of 
H coRSf<}erable anK>unt, and his cliamcter is 
)^«Weririly suspieious.' 

* I (feared afe tmieh/ said Mr. Suihgntc, 
-thoughtfully. * Yet for his fViiher's sake, we 
enniiot dvange our contlnct with regard to 
him ; but take a seat, Harry, and tell us 
"h&tf yott happened to drop In upon us so sud- 
denly.' 

• Indeed, I can hanlly inform you, uncle. 
I had finished my studies, and you being my 
nearest relative, now that my parents are gone, 
I took it into my head to visit your Utile farm, 
alid talk over old times with my sweet cous$in 
liere— ^md now, with your permission, I will 
partake of the cold chicken she has'proviiled 
so expeditiously;' — and, without further cer- 
emony, he seated himself by the tray of 
refreshments, which Grace had just brought 
in, and to which, it must be admitted, he did 
all reasonable justice. 

[TimITo Continued.] 



The Falls of rViaigrara. 

Name which calls up so many interesting 
associations ; and awakens so many pleasing 
reminiscences ! The stupendous monument 
of the Creator's power in the nniqral world ; 
• the diapason of fresh waters ;* a most inter- 
esting object to the curious, the lover of 
nature, the philosopher and the Christian ; a 
spot, where man and all his works shrink 
into insignificance ; and whence 

•The war of water*, from the headless height,' 
is heard many miles around ; — this soul-ab- 
sorbing object is situated between lakes Erie 
and Ontario; and the strait of this name 
forms a part of the boundary line between 
New-York and Canada. The name is an 
Indian appellation, which has been spelled 
many different ways, and its pronunciation 
has been equally diversified — its signification, 
also, is variously given by different authors. 
Schoolcraft asserts, that * it is an Iroquois 
word, said to signify the thunder of waters; 



! and the word is still pronounced by the Se- 
necas, Oniaagarah, being strongly accentuated 
on the third syllable, while the interjection O 
is so feebly uttered, that wiihotit a nice atten- 
tion it may escape notice.' MtKinnen says, 

* Some of the Cayuga chiefs informed me that 
the true name (perhaps in their lang^tagc) is 
Ochniagnra, an old compoun<l word, signifying 
a large neek of water. ^ He also says it has 
been called I.igara. Spafford s;iys, it signifie** 
' aetoas a neck or strait.' Knox says, it is 

* called by the savages Ochniagara or Ogh- 
nhgdra, and by our abbreviaiioy, Ntjagara! 
On Creuxio's map of 16C0, it is spelled 
(Jngiara, In order to form aa accurate i<lea 
of the Falls of Niagara, we mu:«t trace back to 
their source liie waters which are precipitiiCed 
over tliem. Tlie Niagara Strait is only a pan 
of the great rt%<er St. Lawrence, which has 
its origin about 12^0 miles north-west of the 
Palls. Tlie St. Louts is probably the most 
distant source of tiiis mif^hty river; and 
that rises about 155 miles N. W. of Lake 
Sui>erior, at an elevation of about 1206 feet 
above the level of the sea. In its emirse to 
Like Superior it descends 551 feet ; that lake 
being 641 feet above tide water, SOO miles by 
8Q in mean length and breadth, 900 feet in 
mean depth, and 1200 at greatest depth. 
From lake Superior, the river descenSs 
through the Strait of St. Mary, a distance of 
00 miles, about 45 feet, to L;ikes Huron ami 
Michigan, the former of which is about £00 
miles by 95 in its mean length and breadth 
the latter SOO miles by 50 in mean length awl 
breadth. Each is about the same depth with 
Lnke Superior, and their level Is 590 feet above 
the sea. From Lake Huron, the rivfer descends 
about 31 feel to Lake Erie, through the Strait 
and Lake of St. Clair, and Detroit river, a 
distance of about OO miles. Luke Erie is the 
most shallow of all the great lakes, being only 
120 feet in mean depth, and 300 feet in great- 
est depth. Its mean length and breadth is 
230 by 35 miles, and its level is 565 feet above 
the sea. This lake * may be regarded rs the 
j;reat central reservoir from which open, in 
all directions, the most extensive channels 
of inland navigation to be found in the world ; 
enabling vessels of the lake to traverse the 
whole interior of the country, to visit the 
Atlantic at the north, or in the south, and 
collect the products, the luxuries and wealth 
of every clime and country.' The Niagara 
Strait conducts the waters of Lake Erie 
to Lake Ontario; and in its winding, is about 
37 miles in length ; the direct distance be- 
tween the two lakes being about 25 miles, and 
the descent, 334 feet. Lake Ontario is in 
mean length and breadth 180 by 30 miles ; 
and in its mean depth about 300 feet. Its 
greatest depth is stated at 534 feet; but 
Boucliette says, that attempts have been 
made to find soundings in the middle with 



a line of 300 fathoms (1800 feet) wiihout 
striking the bottom ! Compared with its sur- 
face, this is the deepest of iltecircat lakes^ h 
was called l)y the French Froniinac, from their 
i^r)vernor general of Cauatia ; and by lUe 
Iroquois, Skamidariv^ * a very pretty lake/ 
This, says Buucheite, * is the hist or lowest 
of timse vast inland seas of (resh water that are 
Ute wonder and admiration office world.' It 
was no doubt formerly about 200 feet higher 
than it is at the present lime ; and iis waters 
were thenprdpably discharged into theoe«an 
ihrougit Hie Hudson, or perb.i4)8 tlie Busquft- 
haimah, instead of the Gulf of St. Lawreoo«. 
From Ontxrio, the St. L^iwrcuoe wends its 
way ta the oeean^ through the tbousftitd Is- 
lands, ths LakeS'St. .Frsntcis, St. Louis sod 
St. Peter ; and uiaty spAanditl raptds^ mtd 
other onsets of ^terest, ooeur in its C4KHwe, 
which caniioi liere be sien referred to. 

It is mentioned above, tliat Niagara Strait, 
or Niagara river, as it is generally called, 
lias a descent of d34 feet. The rapidity of 
tlis current is sInVost as variable as the breadMi 
and depth of the river. A.t the riipids opf>o- 
site to Bkiek Rock, the velocity ia probably 
not less than from six to eight miles an hour ; 
but below that, to the Rapids inimediiiiely 
above the Falls, the stresiin slips quietly along, 
and its current is not nK>re thmn from t«.o 
to four miles. At the Rapids above tlte FsUs, 
tlie velocity is astonishliigly inereased ; and 
below the Falls, to Lewiston aud Queens- 
ton, it is am:Usingly rapid, the water rtishiog, 
in ssiMC plaees, with * incomceivenble fnvy; 
bnt from Lewiston and Queenston, to Lake 
Ontario, it becomes navigable, and tlie cuppem 
averages, pertmps, about two miles an hO»r. 
The descent of 394 feet occurs mostly witliin 
the 7 or 8 miles above Lewiston and Queene* 
ton. Tho descent from Lake Erie, to, Black 
Rock, is about six feet and thence to wifliin 
half a mile of the Falls, about ten feel. In 
the half mile immediately above the FaUs, 
the descent ia 56 feel, to the Crest^ent or 
Horse-Shoe Fall, which is 154 feet ln'pel')i^ji- 
dicular descent. Ftom the Falls to Lewiston 
and Queenston, the descent is 104feeti end 
thence to Lake Ontario, two feer, in aU 834 
feet. Above the Falls, the banks of the river 
vary in heighlh, from 5 to 100 feet; but 
below, to Queenston, the stf^am fl^we be- 
tween perpendicular banks, from, 170 to 370 
feet high. As the bed of the river descettdc, 
the banks are said gradually to rise : thbugb, 
as the perpendicular height of tlie upper bank 
at Table Rock to Ihe water is 158 feet and tbe 
river descends 104 feet from the FaUs to 
Queenston, making in all, 441 feet, and tbe 
heights at Queenston are only 370i icist 
above the water there, it would aeem tint 
such a rise in the banks does not take plae«. 
In its course, the Niagara embraces foBty 
Islands some of which are^xceeding iawt- 
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esiiiig tliougl) maiiy of tliem are small, low 
and 9W9inpy. I shall ni;ikc mention of but 
two, Grand blandy ts the largest of these, 
and ie the most valuHblc. It is or 10 miles 
in length, and its greatest width is 6^. It 
has been rendered cclebrHied by the contem- 
pliited foundation, in 18£5, of the Jeuisl) 
city, Ararat, by Major Noah, of New-York — 
the site of which is now occupied by White- 
Uaiven. Goat Island is situated at the verge 
of the Falls, and forms the division between 
them. Il is about hnlf a mile h)ng, afid a 
quarter broad, and contains 62 acres. Hav- 
ing taken this brief preliminary view of the 
craters of tlie St. Lawrence, and the natural 
filatttres of the Niagara, we come now to the 
'center of all the attractions of this region of 
'MMiny wonders— >The Falls ; for this, par 
exeeUtnett is their appropriate cognomen, 
there being no others like them m the worhl, 
none that can dispute with them the claim to 
this characteristic and appropriate title. — 
* They are alone in their kind. Though a 
WMtr-fall, this is not to be compared with 
<ither water- falls ; in its majesty, its supre- 
macy, aad its influence upon the soul of man, 
Its brotlierhood is with the living ocean and 
the eternal iiUls.* ' There is nought like thee ! 
thou art alone V I have already mentioned 
tte position of the Falls when speaking of 
.the ttnth in whicli thfy are situated. They 
are about 23 miles from Luke Erie, and 14 
from Ontario, ia a straiglit line. As tdready 
.nentioned, the river at the Falls makes a 
very abrupt turn, and runs almost in a right 
oligle witli its former course ; and at the same 
-time k is suddenly contracted from about a 
mile, toone-eighthioi'a mile in width. Goatls- 
Umd is at ilie verge, and divides the Fidls into 
two great sections ; wliile a smaller islet called 
Pro$ptct Island, also on the verge, divides the 
smaller of these twju sections in two p;irts, 
ao that there are three distinct Fulls. That 
.MKl to tJie New-York sliore, and the most 
Aoithecly of the three, is called the Schlosser 
Fail, and is about 96 rods in width, 167 feet 
in -perpendicular descent. Prospect Island, 
■adjoining, is about 10 yards in width, and 
Abe SMaalier, or Central Fall^ is also about 10 
yards. Goat Island is about 80 rods in width 
at the e<lge, and the Great Crescent or Horse- 
Sho€ Pall, which extends from Goat Island 
to the Canada Shore, is about a quarter of a 
male in a direct line, or about half a mile fol> 
lowing the line of the curve. This latter has 
a perpendicular descent of 154 feet ; but 
owiag to its bemg 13 feet less than the 
Schlosser Fall, a much greater body of water 
fkasises m^t it ; aad it is to its inferior height 
that its mueh greater magnitude is owing. 
The water when projected over the Falls does 
»ot deaeend perpendicularly; but owing to 
/ttie iasfnence velocity which it has acquired, 
kafore reaehiag the edge, ic follows the gen- 



erdl laws of all projectiles an«r descends in a 
parabolic curve. Its color is not the same 
in every part ; but is beautifully diversified, 
being snowy white, jimber, brown, yellowisli. 
blueish, and green of various shades ; nod at 
the central part of Crescent Fall, where the 
water is deepest, its color is a most beautiful 
emerald green. The color varies, .too, at dif- 
ferent times. After a very htavy rain, or 
high wind, the waters above the Falls be- 
come discolored and dirty from tlie impurities 
brought into the stream by the creeks on its* 
margin ; b.ut these impurities add to the 
beauty of the Falls, unless the water is so 
extensively discolored, as to deprive it of 
its green appearance, which I have sometunes 
observed to be the case. 

The water falls in so great a body, and from 
such an immense height, that much of it is 
converted into spray, lotig befsre it reaches 
the bottom ; and clouds of mist are continually 
rising, often to a very great height. So high 
indeed, that it may sometimes be seen at the 
distance of 50 miles ; and of course may be 
observed at the same time by spectators who 
are 100 miles distant from each other! This 
great body of water, too, tailing with such 
prodigious force, is changed at the bottom 
into a while foam, and has the appearance of 
sl^mighty river of cream. It is not till it has 
jbeen carried some distance down the stream. 



that it regains its green color. It is exceed- 
ingly interesting to watch the various phenom- 
ena of this foam and mist : to trace the ap- 
parent boiling of the innifense cauldron of 
milk below, und the ascending clouds of vapor 
above ; and the various currents and counter- 
currents, flowing with great impetuosity, in 
all directions. The laboring s(re;>m seems in 
wHrdly convulsed,heaving and throbbing in dark 
and bubbling whirlpools, as if it threatened 
every monoent to eject some of the mystic ter- 
rors of the deep. This efl'ect is probably produ- 
ced by the re-action of the ascending waters. 
Precipitated in such a great body, and to such 
an extraordinary depth,by their own prodigious 
gravity, and the force of their impulsion and 
involving with them a great quantity of fixed 
air, they re-ascend to the surface in a strug 
gling career, checked by the weight of the su- 
perincumbent water. The immense depth 
from which they ascend, causes the moving of 
the whole mass of water in the basin ; 

' And their caith-sbakingroar comes deadened up 
Like subterranean tbunders.* 

Tlie quantity of water precipitated over the 
Falls has been estimated by President Dwight, 
at 102,093,750 tons, and by Darby, at 1,672,- 
704,000 cubit feet, per hour ;'«nd by Picken, 
at 113,510,000 gallons, or 18,8£4,000 cubU 
feet per minute. 

The Rapids. It has been already obser- 
ved that the river makes a rapid descent of 
about 58 feet, in the half luile immediately 



above the Falls. A siglx pf the Itapida pro- 
duced by this dtmtieui, would of ^self be wordi 
loog journejF, even if tliere wero ao oilier 
objects of mterest in the vicinity. They caa 
be seen from the main ahore on both eidea, 
and also from Goat Jslaod; but decidedly like 
most splendid view of them is fram tb« Can- 
ada shore, above Swayzey*s Island. Hane 
you may see the ' iha bounding biUi^ws" toaaiDg 
10, 20, and even 30 feet (v^^ aini daooiv^, 
foaming, and dashing from one deolivitf Jip 
another with inconceiveable rapidity, dianging 
the water into spray and - fiMm, and praaeitf- 
ing a most magnificent appearance* 

Onwuid I — ovBR ! — are tli« onljU; words 
that can convey the in>pression arisio^ (ro^i 
the sight of ^he Ilapida above and ibe Fall 
below. They appear to be words siiokeA by 
the Eternal, when the hurrying aod oplaah- 
ing, and foaming scene ofUieJ^pids commen- 
ced, and when their waters 4^t made tbaeir pitch 
into the awful profound ! The iropeUin^ iii?b- 
date has never been for a ^iio4TifU)t di^t^yed, 
and it is yet * onward *' and ' over!* and will 
be till the same voice sh^U itpe;»k» and alter 
the arrangement. Mapy tlirilliiig iiicidi?n|8 
have occurred among tl>ese Ka^d^ BiriJs 
and other animals have frequently been drnwn 
into the current, and precipitated Qver the 
Falls ; and some instances pf the loss of 
human life have occurred, from a simU^ 
cause. * Nothing that v;ilues h» life dares 
venture it there. Tlie waters refu^ tbe 
burden of man and of roan's works.' 



SaHOCBIBILIibi^SrVa 



Tbe Spirit off the Iflglit. 

As the sun was withdrawing her light from 
one hemisphere, the guardian spirits of man 
followed its course, as they were wont, that 
they might visit every land in turn. 

But two who had been an'ioog tlie abodes 
of men all tlie day, lingered, unwilling, to 
leave those to whom they had ministered. 

To the one had been committed the urn 
which held the waters of bitterness, and he was 
called Wo. His young sister was named 
Peace ; and in her hand was placed the lyre 
whose music was of heaven. 

» There are some,' said Wo, • who will not 
be ready to hearken to thee to morrow, wy 
sister, if I leave them already.* 

• There are also some. n»y brother, whom I 
have not soothed to deep repose. Oh ! that 
we might tarry awhile I* 

* We may not tarry, for there is need of us 
afar. Yet one thing may we do. Let us give 
of our power to. another, that she may minis- 
ter till we return.* 

So they called upon Conscience, and char^ 

ged her to descend with the shadows of night, 

and to visit the abodes of men. The imgel 

of Wo gave her of the^ alers of h'f urn, and 
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Raid unto his sister, * give her tliy lyre, for 
what other music needest tliou tliiiu thine own 
songif -? What other music is so sweet ? 

And when tliey had charged iheir messen- 
ger to await them at the eastern gate when 
the morning should open it unto them, they 
spread their wings and hastened down the 
West. 

The messenger gnzed after them afar : 
and when she marked the dim majesty of the 
eider S|)irit, and the mild beauty of his 
tfister, she beat her head and silently went 
her way. 

* What hast thou beheld ?' said the angels 
to tbeir measenger, when the portals of light 
were unclosed. * Are the healing wiuers 
apent ? hath the lyre been tuneful ?* 

* The waters are not spent/ she replied, 
* for mine own tears have made this urn to 
overflow. The lyre was tuned in paradise ; 
else my treipbling had jiirred its strings.' 

* Alas r cried the younger spirit, * where 
hast thou ministered ?* 

* Wlien the evening star appeared, I de- 
scended among the shadows, where I heard a 
voice calling me from afar. It come from a 
space were raging fires were kindled by the 
tiands of priests. Night hovered above, but 
the flames forbade her approach, and I could 
not abide longer beneath her win^s. He who 
appealed unto me stood chained amidst the 
lires which already preyed upon him. I swept 
the strtnge of the tyre, and smiles overspread 
liis face. Even while the melody waxed 
sivecter, the dark eyed spirit of the tombs 
came and bore him -ofT asleep.' 

The young angel smiled as site said, * he 
faearkeneth now to nobler harmonies than 
ours ! But was there none other amidst the 
dames to whom thou couldst minister ?* 

Alas ! there was one who lied through fear. 
He was led back to his cell, whither I followed 
him. I shed the waters into his soul, and 
ihe bitterness thereof tormented him more 
Chan any scorching flames which could have 
consumed his body. Yet must I visit him 
nightly till he dies ?' 

' Droop not thy wings because of his an- 
guish, my sister,' said the elder spirit. * He 
shall yet be thine when he is made piire for 
thy presence.* 

* I have been,' said the messenger, * beside 
the couch of the dymg, in the palace, and 
beneath the lowly roof. I have shed into one 
departing soul the burmug tears Of the slave, 
and soothed the spirits of another with the 
tofce9 Of the grateful hcnrts. I have made 
the chambers of one rich man echo with the 
cries of the oppressed, and surrounded the 
|)illow of another with the fatherless who call 
hkn parent. Kings have sought to hide 
themselves as I drew nigh; while the eye on 
the itttnirner hath lighted up at my approach. ! 
The slumbers of some have I hallowed with 



music, while they knew not that I was at hand ; n whatever, but their own head and hands ; and 
and others have I startled with visions, who {in no city is this fact more strikhtgly verified 
guessed not whence they came. I am filled . than in Boston. On the other hand, if you 
with awe at mine own power.' ninke a list of those who fail in business from 

* It shall increase,' said the elder spirit, \ year to year, and learn their history, you wiU 



* while mine own w;ineih. Tlie fountain of 
bitter waters wasielh eontinuaily. When ii 
t^hail be <iried up I will break mine urn.' 

* And my lyre,' siiid his sister, * shall it not 
be hushed by jni;;lilier music from on high r' 

* Nay my sister, not then, nor ever. No 
mightier music shall make men cease to love 
thine. They shall ^gather together to hear 
thee in their cities, and shall seek thee in tiie 
wilderness and by the sea shore. The aged 
shall hear thee chaunt among the tombs, and 
the young shall dance unto thy lay. Unto 
the simple Shall thy melodies breathe from 
amidst the flowers of the meadows ; and the 
wise shall they entrance as they go to and fro 
among the stars.' 

Then the messenger sighed, saying, • when 
shall these things be ?' 

* When thou art queen among men. Know- 
estthou not that such is ihy destiny ? Thou art 
now our messenger,but we shall at length be thy 
servants. Yea, when yonder sun shall wander 
away into the depths, and the earth shall melt 
like the morning cloud, it shall be thine to 
lead the myriads of thy people to the threshold 
wheiK'e the armies of heaven come forth. It 
shall be thine to open to them the portals, 
which I may not pass.' — Miss Martincau. 



C^mmcnciiiy BusiiieM t^o £arly. 

Let one thousand young men at the age of 
30 years, enter into business with a given 
amount ot capital, all acquired by their own 
hard earnings, and let them pursue their bu- 
siness SO years faithfully ; that is till they are 
60 years of age. Let one thousand more 
commence at the age of £Q, with three times the 
amount of capital possessed by the former, 
but at the same thne either inherited or 
loaned by their friends,and let them pursue 
iheir calling till they are 60 years of age, or a 
period of 40 years. We will suppose the 
natural talents, capacity for doing business, 
and outgoes— in fact, every thing, the same 
in both cases. Now it requires no gift of 
prophesy to foretell with certainly, that at 
GO years of age, afar greater proportion of 
the one thousand who began at SO and depend- 
ed solely upon their own exertions, will be 
men of wealth, than those who began at £0 
with three tiroes their capital. 

The reason of these results are found in 
the very nature of things. But I am sustained 
by facts. Go into any city in the United 
States, and learn the history of the men who 
are engaged in active and profitable business, 
and are thriving in tiie world, and my^word 
for it, you will find tli« far greater part bi^an 
life with nothing, and have had no resources 



find that a very large proportion of their 
number relied on inheritances, credir, or 
8ome kind of foreign aid in early life ; and not 
a few began very young.— Yontig* Man's Guide. 

PniLOSOFHT AT FIVE TEARS Of AGE. Little 

Q , when playing the other day, on a 

pile of wood, feU down and hurt himself. As 
lie lay crying very bitterly, one of his friends 
passing by lifted him up, and patting him on 
the head, said to him— * Come my little boy, 
don't cry; it will be all well to*inorrow.'— 
» Well.' said he, sobbing, Uhen 1 will not cry 
to-morrow.' 

lietters ConialniMC BeBilttmiioss« 
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1?IAURIEI>« 

To this city, on the 25lh utt. by the Rev. Mr. Whittmkcr, 
Mr. George Sluipson to Miss Catharine M*Canii. 

in Cliatham, on the 24th ult. by Rev. J. Berber, Mr. 
Barton Huested, Jr. to Miss flarrfci Eliza Polver, both of 
Cbatham. 

Ill Spencertown, on tlic 28ih ult by the Rev. P. B 
Wyulioop, Mr. U. L. Davis, to Mba Mary B. Bklif, boUl of 
Spvncertowii. 

At Claverack, on the 30th ult. by ilie Rev R. 8lQ)ter. Mr. 
Uarvfv Daliln to Miss Elizabeth Snyder, bMlrarCluitbaiu. 

At Claverack, on the Ist tnst. by the same, Mr. Tobtaa 
Van Deiuen, to Mlsa Lucrctla Race, ail of Cl«v«rack. 



DIED* 

In this city, on Monday evealog, the 5th inst. Miss Eliza 
Hathaway, dauKhter of tno late Cap • • - - 
ibc44ih year of her age. 



tpL John Baihawajr, Id 



It Is due to the meniAry oftTie deceased to say that she 
possessed a stroof mind, a vivid iroacination, and a benev- 
olent licart. In the death of Miss Hathaway the Univer- 
salist Church in this city has lost a worthy member, society 
one of lis brightest ornaments, and Iho doawscic drde ono 
of Its roost agreeable couipanious. 

Suffice it to say that »hn was respected by all who knew 
her. and her virtues will be long remembered by those wbo 
iiad tlie pleasure of her acquaintance. 

In the commencement of her ekknesa. It was fbndly 
anticipated that the disease with which she was afflicted, 
would ultimately yield to the superior efficacy and well 
directed effotlB of medical skill ; and that aba would be 
raised a^aiu to her wonted health and strength. But He 
in whose hands are the issues of IIA; and of dekth, had 
wisely determined to take her to biui#elf. * 

During her proirr.cted Illness, which she bore with 
christian fortitud<*,shc discovered nosipns of Impatience, but 
was perfectly resigned to the will of God ; and when the 
moment of her dissolution arrived, there was no pang, 
no agonizing convulsion ; but shf breathed out her s«>ui 
in peace, and calmly pniwcd away from the entanglements 
ofinortaiiiy, to where* tlic wicked cease from troubling, and 
where the weary are at rest.* 

The deceased' has left an aged mother and four siaten 
to deplore her loss, but they sori^W not as those who have 
no hope, but are supported by -the cheering reflection that 
though they have been parted on eafth, they shali be 
united in heaven. 

May God In infinite wisdom sanctify this b«reaTement 



to the good of every branch of the Aimlly, and may they 
hear the siiil small voice of God in this dispensation of his 
providence saying to each of them * Be etiU and know that 



I am God* 

' Hope look* beyond the bounds of time. 

If ken what tee now deplore 
Skaii rite infuil immortal primot 
jind bloom to fade no more.* W. W. 

On the 10th inst. Robert C. Anable, son of Honry 

Anable, In the 81st year of his a^e. 
On the 28th ult. Jacob Daniel, son of Mr. Noall A. and 

Mrs. Margaret Spaulding, aged 8 years. 
On the 5th Inst. Mr. Henry L. Amigh, aged 34y«arr 
On the 27th ult. Mr. James BoalwIck, agedT? ytkM 
In Troy, on the S5th ult. Mrs. Lucretla Rofera, wife 0^ 

David C. Rogers, iiLll^.3^^jat9f betage^ _ _IC 
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For sympathy's o'erwhelmiug sob 

Awake his bosom's strife, 
And wondering sorrows strongly stirred 

The new^-horn fount of life — 
Yea— still that trace of wo must gleam 

From life's unwritten page, 
Though Memory's casket ho should seardi 

With the dim eye of Age. 

But with so strong so deep a power 

That lonely funeral stole, 
Among the pictured scenes that dwell 

For ever in the soul, 
That often when I wander near 

And sad winds murmur low, 
Starting, I eeem once more to hear 

That wailing mother's wo. 




(DlBIK&HSfiilL ]P(g>l2ltL'I]S7o 



For ihc Rural Repository. 
On tUe I>eatlft of ]nr». I>. C. Rogrcrs. 

A 8HOBT time since, and thou wert here, 

In healtU and vigor, strong, ' 
We little dreamed that death was near. 
Or thought to sec thee on thy bier, 

Alas ! we all were wrong. 

Husband and children mourn thy loss, 

Their dearest tie is broke, 
Brothers andsisters are bereft, 
A widowed mother also left, 

To feel the heavy stroke. 

And that dear babe, so young so fair, 

So like a cherub bleat, 
Thftttte*er can know a mother's care 
Or hear an anxious mother's prayer, 

Or on her bosom rest. 

Oh Gtodl to thee we lift our eye. 
Hear now our earnest i^rayer. 
To thee, the case we would refer, 
May all that once belonged to her 
Be thy peculiar care. 

Her husband bless— Oh ! let thy love, 

Thy peace with him abide ; 
May he be father, mother, all. 
To five dear children, yet too small. 

To. be without a guide. 

And when the path of hfe is run 

And time with them is o'er, 
May parents, children, all unite, 
And dwell forever in thy sight, 

Where parting is no more. 
TVoy, Dee. 5, 1936. 



C. 



For Uio Rural Repository. 

Xo * • • . 

lAnt9 hy Oft inmau of the Hudson Jiaylumfor the iKsane. 

Oh why dost thou lonely rove 

Like some sad bird with heart forsaken 7 
Whose mate, in wandering through the grove. 

Some thoughless child hath raalJy taken. 
Knowest thou the hand that formed the hearty 

Is leading. by those sympathies, 
That now in silence mourn apart. 

Thine own to sweetest, holiest ties, 
Which ne'er again can be unbound, 
Which lime, nor liff*, nor death can sever ?— 
., Soon may thy kindred heart be found 

And happiness be thine forever ! Victobia. 
Budson, Sfpt. 23, ^836. 



Too Soon. 

Too soon I too soon I how oft that word 

Comes o'er the spirit like a spell ; 
Awakening every mournful chord 

That in the human heart may dwell ! 
Of hopes that perished in their noon— 
Of youth decayed— too soon, too soon ! 
Too soon, too soon— it is a sound 

To dim tfie light with many a tear, 
M biu^lyVwe gaze around, 

And find how few we love are here^ 
Ah!— when shall we again tjommune 
With those we lost loo soon— loo soon ! 



Too soon, loo soon— how wild tliat tone 
Bursts on our dearest hours of bliss, 

Aud leaves us silent and alone, 
To muse O)) such a theme as this ; 

No frown upon the quiet noon, 

Whose parting light comes all too soon I 

Too Boon, too soon — if e'er were thine 
The joys, the fears, the hopes of love ; 

If thou hast knelt before the shrine 
Of beauty, in some starlight g^ovej 

Whose lips, young roses, breathed of June, 

Thou'st wept these words — too soon, too soon! 

Too soon is stamped on ev-ery leaf, 

In characters of dim decay ; 
Too soon is writ in tears of grjefl 

On all things fading fast away ! 
Oh ! is there one terrestrial boon. 
Our hearts lose not ? — too eoon, too soon. 



^From llie.Glfl for 1837. 
Buria.1 of tUe Etni^rwknVn Dabc. 

BY Mas. EIGOUBNEY. 

I Mussn amidst the place of graves, 

When the brief autumn day, 
With its hoarse minstrelsy of storms, 

Sank to ils rest a way — 
The Ion; grass gave a ni^tling sound. 

As to the mourner's tread — 
And lo ! a lone woman came, 

The bearer of her dead. 

No stately hearse, or sable pall. 

Or tall plumes waving high, 
Impressed llio solemn pomp of wo 

Upon the passer by — 
But Nature's grief, so soft unknown 

Beside the proud man's bier. 
Where long proccsBions slowly move. 

Spake, forth, resistless, lierc. 

No foot of neighbor or of friend. 

In pitying love drew nigh, 
Nor the sweet Grcrman dirge breathed out, 

As 'neath her native sky, 
To bless the clay that came to sleep 

Within the hallowed sod, 
And emulate that triumph-strain 

Which g^ves the soul to God. 

Poor babe ! that grieving breast from whence 

Thy transient life-stream flowed. 
Doth press the coffin as it goes 

On to tlie last abode ; 
Those patient arms that sheltered tlice, 

Willi many a tender prayer, 
In sad reluctance yield tliee back 

To earth, lliy mother's care. 

No priestly hand the immortal scroll 

Of heavenly hope displayed, 
As in the drear and darkened vault 

Her infant gem she laid ; 
And wildly mid the stranger shades 

Of that sequestered dell, 
The lofty language of the Rhine 

In troubled cadence fell. 

But grasping fast the mourner's skirts, 

In wonder and in fear, , 

A boy, who thrice the spring had seen, 

Stood all unnoticed near, 
And wistful on his mother^s face, 

Was fixed «ie fair child's eye. 
While tear-drops o^et* Wh glowing ch^ek 

Gushed forth, he knew not vhy. 



Xo an Ancient Inks(an4f 

Used more than statu years^ in the study qfthe 
Ticv. Dr. Perkins. 

Capacious vase I — so long decreed 

The roots of intellect to feed, 

And patient aid ilje graphic art 

To tinge ilie thought, and tovch the heart. 

Who can thy varied toils pourtray ? 

Thy tireless zeal, both night and day? 

Ordained to serve from youth to a^ 
The saint, philosopher and sage. 
Who laboring for his Savior's sake, 
The slumber of the soul to wake. 
Beholds wiili clear and heavenward eye 
Time's frosty years pa%s harmlesa by. 

— Oh, still til at honored master's will 

With faithful diligence fulfill, 

Until his high co^iim^ion e'*'!* 

HV needs such humble friends no more :— 

Theii take my lAf^, wiA an«i«m *tate, 

'Mid relics of llw goe^ and great. 

L. H. S. 
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From the Portland Magazine. 

BT MRS. ANIf 8. STKPHEftS. 

[Continued.] 

tit tUe afternoon of (he third day after Har- 
k-y Blair^s arriral, Grace went to the foot of 
Ihe nearest hill to gmher flowers for her 
parlor. After collecting a quantity of violets 
Trom a grassy knoll, she was attracted by :> 
wild cherry-tree a little farther up the steep. 
She clambered to it, and was breaking off 
some snowy blossoms, when a stone came 
rolling down the hill, and lodged in a bush 
close by her side. Startled from her em- 
ployment, Grace looked up, and saw James 
Hinman standing just above her. He spranj^ 
to her side, and iu his smooth, silky manner, 
apologized for not having called, as he had 
promlfjill, to receive her answer to his pro- 
posals. Grace, at first, felt something like 
alarm at his sadden appearance ; but, col- 
lecting her thoughts, she mildly but firmly 
refused the hand whicii had been confidently 
offered her on the day q/the shower. Hin- 
man stood for a moment, after she had done 
speaking, evidently striving to subdue some 
strong passion, struggling for utterance. 

' I hope I am not to consider this answer 
as decisive,^ he at length said, in a constrain- 
ed voice. 

* I can give no other now, or ever^* replied 
Grace firmly. 

* I know to whom I must impute this refu- 
sal I' said he, suddenly giving loose to his 
anger ; then, moving fiercely a step forward, 
he seized Ghice by the wrist, and fixing his 
gleaming eyes on her face, said — » Grace 
Suthgate, tell me, word for word what llTai 
upstart, Blair, said of me last Monday after- 
noon.' 

The poor girl trembled and turned pule, 
for the expression of his fjce was savage ; 
but before she could answer, the bushes!! 
above them were rudely parted, anil her 
cousin, with a vigorous bound, planted liini- ' 
self, face to face, with her assailant. | 

* A villain' he exclaimed, seizing him b; .' 



the collar, and shaking him, as if he were an 
infant in his hands, * a villain I said you were 
that,' he repeated, just as Hinman drew his 
hand back to give him a blowv 

Blair saw the motion, and with a dexter- 
ous movement, lifted the wretch from his 
feet, and hurled him down the hill. The 
descent was not above seven feet, but he 
rplled some distance into the meadow, sn 
powerful was the impetus given. For a mo- 
ment, he lay as one dead ; — then, slowly 
rising, he came close to tite brink of the 
underwood. His face was ashy pale, a slight 
foam was on his lips, and his eyes gleamed 
like those of a rattlesnake. He shook his 
clenched hand at Blair, who was supporting 
the frightened maiden, and said, in a low 
hissing voice, that sounded scarcely human. 
* Henry Blair, I will be revenged !' then he 
turned, and passing along the skirts of the 
hill, went u^the road which led to his father's 
house. 

The next six weeks had its history, but 
we shall not record it, holding it almost sa- 
crilege to Iny bare the workings of a heart so 
pure as that of Grace Suthgate. It was an 
epoch in the history of her feelin? ; she was 
sad, she knew not why, and thrillingly happy, 
without studying the cause. The gentle ^iil 
loved her cousin, Uenry Blair.-^nor. had 
she, * unsought been won.* 

One glorious morning, when the hills 
were vocal with bird songs, and every thing 
rejoiced in the sun-light, Mr. Suthgate and 
Henry Blair equipped themselves for a day's 
shooting among the hills. AVhile his uncle 
was preparing the shot-baj^s and powder flasks, 
the yotuig man joined Grace, who was iryinji 
to fasten up a honeysuckle, which had been 
broken down by the weight of its own luxuri- 
ance, and now lay trailing its red blossoms 
in the grass. 

* Cousin,* said Henry, as he stood half 
concealed by the mass of foliage he was 
holding up for her to secure, * Cousin, you 
know what we were spcakipg of last night ; 
may I mention the subject to your father, 
while we are away ?' 

Gr.icc began'to tremble — the knot she wa& 



tying slipped, and down came the honey- 
suckle, with all its wreath of blossoms, on 
the supplicant^s head. Grace laughed and 
blushed, and tried to extricate him ( but 
somehow, as her hands wandered among the 
leavQ^, one *of them was taken prisoner. 

• Say yes, or I will never forgive you,' 
exclaimed Henry, with a voice broken with 
lau-ilitei^. The little hand sirugj^Ied to fret; 
itself, lie began to grow serioUs. The girl 
hesitated, and blushed deeper than before. 
She was glad that he couM not see her, as 
she uttered the required monosyllable ; — 
while he, the rogue, had his sparkling eyes 
fixed on her all the wliile, from an opening in 
the blossoms. 

There never was a happier fellow than 
Henry Blair, as he shouldered his gun that 
morning, and followed his uncle to the hills, 
but Grace was a little nervous all day. She 
did not doubt that her father would sanction 
the proposal her cousin had made her, still 
there was an uneasy flutter at her heart, which 
h»ft her cheeks in si continued glow, when she 
thought of their return. She had just finish' 
ed her preparations for tea, when Jamed 
Hinman abruptly entered the house. He too 
had evidently been on the bills, for a shot-bag 
was slung across his breast, and he held a 
rifie in his hand. Grace had not spoken to 
him since his affray with her cousin, and was 
naturally a little terrified ai his appearance. 
He smiled scornf»dly,as he observed her pallid 
cheek : — and, sitting down his gun, stood 
directly before her. 

• Grace Suthgate,' he said in a bitter lone, 
' I have come to ask you for the last time- 
will you marry me ?' 

* I have ansvvered that question, when more 
mihily propounded, replied the maiden, with 
dignity ; * and, though your manner does not 
deserve that even a refusal should be repeated, 
I again say, that I never will.' 

Hinman broke into a low mocking laugh, 

* You did not answer Blair thus,' h© W»d, 
fixing his malicious eyes on her for a moment? 
then, taking; up his rifle, \\e^(t the house aa 
abruptly as he had entered 'WOOQ I P 

Grace was slightly terrifieoj out sue via 
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ignorunt of llie length of evil to which the 
human heart ma/ go, and soon regaiiie<I her 
composure. Her tea was ready ; nud, uiti 
a hou8e-kee|)er*8 anxiety, she seiiicd herself 
by ihe window, to wutch for the return of the 
sportsman. A foot path wound down the op- 
posite hill, and the body of a large tree 
funned a rustic brWge across the river, con- 
necting that path with one leading to the 
house. She had been watching for some time, 
when the objects of her solicitude appeared. 
Tliey were some distance apart ; one stood on 
a rock near the foot of the hill, and the other 
occupied a projection a little to the right- 
Both were preparing to discharge their peiccs. 
Grace supposed the one on the rock to be 
her cousin, as he wore the fur cap which had 
distinguished Blair in the morning ; the oth- 
fiVf she had no doubt, was her father. She 
•«aw him lift his rifle to his shoulder ; but, 
Avhille lie tvas settling his aim, a bu*d fluttered 
by the window, and diverted her atienlion. 
;That moment came the loud report of the 
Alischargcd rifle, followed by a sharp cry. 
Grace sprang to her feet, and saw her cousin 
stagger back, f^ lo and fro for a moment, 
and then fall hcuvijy from the rock. The 
poor girl stood still, sis if death hud frozen 
her to marble, the blood ran cold in her 
veins, her eyes were fixed in horror on the 
l>ody, and it seemed as if she could hear the 
crackling of the brushwood as it rolled slowly 
down the hill, almost to the brink of the river. 
It l.iy motionless — the white lips of the (loor 
girl parted^-she drew a long sobbing breath, 
and sprang forward. Her feet seemeil scarce- 
ly to loach the grtrand, ns she p.i.'jscii through 
the nieado^r, and then darted over tiio rude 
Jog that spanned the river. The body lay a 
sfcw paces farther on. Blood was on the 
flothes, and scvcrd drops stained one of his 
liaudii, which fell loose and nerveless on the 
^niss. One «tep more, and she saw the face — 
4i f»'^ hjer father's I Harry Blair was bending 
over him— his face was deadly pale, his limbs 
aliQok* and he was making ineflcctual attempts 
to. open the vest of the prostrate man. A 
lilile biidt, stood James Hinman. He too 
iiyai^ipalq,;;)nd seemed much aghated. A des- 
per.iie culmncss came over the orphan—she 
stoo{MMl <kMvj], and laid her hand on the heart 
i)f her parent-^tJicre was no motion. • He is 
ilc.xiV dropped t4i measured words from her 
marble li|i9, and utt ill she gazed on. Sudden- 
ly she f;tood upright, and lookiui; wildly from 
^ibiir to Hinman, eKclaimcd. * One of yon 
^mpd UuuT then, stepping before the latter, 
t*l)e fixed her keen look on him, and said—- 
* JauieiR Hinman, il was you !* 

jjiinnan shrtuik back, and tnrued pale, but 
6tiU found words to d»>ny the charce, 

* Do nox <l£ny tlic rrime — <lo not — I saw 
it all ; — iluj gun wt^ Jified, even Mliile I look- 
ed ;^-youj8^ood Uitrc^ by |li;jl blasted tree* 



• There is the murderer,' said Hinman, 
pointing to Blair, who sat on a fragment of 
rock by the body, with his f^tce buried in his 
hands, through uhicli tears were gushing, 
broken by convulsive sobs, while his whole 
frame was shaken with terrible anguish. 

Even at that fearful moment, there was a 
gleam ol satisfaction in Hinman*s eye. Grace 
made no answer — the stony calmness of her 
features relaxed, and she fell senseless at the 
feet of her murdered father. 

The horror-stricken group were seen by 
two men passing totvard the village, who as- 
sisted in conveying the dead body to the 
house. As they were about to bear it away, 
nld*Hinman joined them ; his strength seem- 
ed entirely to have left him, and without 
speaking a word, he stood gazing wildly at 
the corpse, as it was carried with difficulty 
across the foot bridge. With a heavy groan, 
he turned to the insensible girl, and attempt- 
ed to raise her in his arms ; but so completely 
was his great, strength prostrated, that he 
tottered under the light form, which a few 
minutes before would have been to him but 
as an infant. His son made a motion, as if 
to assist him. The old man turned fiercely, 
the blood of hot anger rushed into his swarthy 
check, and he pushed the wretch back, ex- 
claiming in a deep threatening voice, ' Dare 
to lay your hands on the poor lamb, and Fll 
level you as I would a fat ox !'— then laying 
the pale head of the fainting girl on his should- 
er, he folded her to his broad chest, very 
tenderly, and bore her over the log bridge, to 
the house. 

James Hinman remained for a moment, 
with an expression of doubt and alarm in his 
face. • Could it be — has he ? — but no, no — 
the fear is preposterous — he must have seen 
us from the nieadow,' he muttered ; and then, 
advancing to Blair, who still sat on the rock, 
stupified with horror, he lightly touched his 
shoulder, and, in a smooth, hypocrhical 
voice, said, * All are out of sight — now, 
Blair is the time to save yourself.' 

The poor heart broken youth raised his 
face pale and collapsed with agony ; his eyes 
fell on the 8|)ot where the corpse had been ; 
the grass was trampled and matted down with 
blood ; — shuddering, lie buried his face again 
in his hands, vid said, in a voice of hopeless 
misery, » Do you wish for more ? — am I not a 
murderer ?* 

• True,' replied Hinman, .anxiously, • but 
look to your own safety— there is yet time 
for escape.' ' 

Blair dropped his hands slowly from his 
face, and his dim eyes n^ct the anxious look 
of his persuader, wiih an expression of bean 
broken mi^^ry, that appalled and softened 
even him, and his voice hkd sonieihing ol 
true feeling in its tones, as he strove to 
pcrs'uaUc liim from ihc j^pot. The sufferer 



seemed not to comprehend his object, and it 
twould secni that no definite wish to escape 
actuated hkn, though he arose, aiul staggered 
a few paces forward. He would have fallen* 
but that Hinman caught him by the arm. 

* Yes, help me-^hold me np— 'I am weak 
and heart sick,' he niurmijired, leaning heav- 
ily on the shoulder of his supporter.' 

Hii^^ looked anxiou^y toward ilie l^ouse/ 
One of the men was mounting h>4 horse,' 
' Look,' he exclaimed, pointing toward tlie' 
village—* it will soon be too late — go with mr,- 
I will secrete you till night.' He threw his 
arms around Blair, and nrove to draw him 
from the place of death ; but the intelleci of 
the sufferer seemed bound up in one idea 
only. 

* He was dead, I know h-^quite dead«>I 
shot him — is it not enough ?' he continued 
to repeat, without moving a step, while hi» 
weight fell heavier and heavier on his com- 
panion. 

* Go with me, I entreat,* exclaimed Hinmat?, 
impatiently ; then hoping to arouse him, he 
added, ' It might have been the loss of blood-* 
he may not be dead. 

These words had their efl*ect— Blair started 
upright, drew a quick, gasping breath, and 
walked rapidly toward the house. 

Hinman followed him to the brink of the 
river, and vehemently entreated him to re- 
turn, and not to run headlong into danger.. 
Blair paid no attention, but moved loward the 
house. The b^flled villain uttered an exe- 
cration, stood irresolute for a moment, and 
then followed him, muttering, • T^ fool ! 
will force me too far — 1 would noWiat^e » 
trial ; but, if he will rim headlong, let biro 
take the worst.' 

Old Hinman bore the senseless Grace to 
Jier chamber, and, laying her on the bed, 
chafed her cold Ifnnds in his hard palms, 
poured water over her face, and strove, by 
every means in his power to restore her to 
consciousness. It was in vain ; cold and 
marble-like, she lay on the white counter- 
pane, with the water drops rolling from her 
cheeks and polished forehead, coldly, as if 
they were dripping from chisseled stone, 
while her whole frame seemed stiflening in 
death. It was more than a common fainting 
fit, which bound the faculties, and chilled the 
frame of poor Grace Snthgate. 

* It's of no use,' said Mr. Hinman, and 
lys words came chokingly from his throat ; 
* It's of no use — I'm afeared she's dead, and 
I don't know but it will be a marcy if she ie, 
poor fatherless* and motherless creature— 
I'll go home and send mywnman or Nancy- 
poor Nancy — it'ill almost kill her ;' and lay- 
ing the little hand he had been chafing, softly 
on the bosom of the orphan, he removed the 
black ringlets which lay wet and uncurled 
from ofl'hci* face, and turned away^ 
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When Nancy Hininan entered the chJlfiber 
of her wretched friend, ii^he found her sitting 
upon the bedjier eyes fixed on the opposite 
window,Rnd her features still settled in a death- 
like calm. Nancy, who hud never seen grieT 
expressed but by tears, was surprised at her 
seeming resignation, and while the drops gath- 
ered in her own bright eyes, she threw her 
arms about the sufferer, whispering, * Oh 
Grace, dear Qrace you can't tell how I feel 
for you.' 

There was no answer, no motion in the 
sufferer. 

* Qrace, oh Grace, you are cruel ! — wont 
you take notics of me !— what have I done 
that you wont s|)eHk>' 

* Hush, hush ! not so loud, you disturb 
nie— I know you, I know yoti all, but it hurts 
me to speak— open the tvindow— I want the 
»ir— my breath pains mc,' whispered the 
mourner, but without turning her eyes, or 
moving a limb. 

Nancy raised the sash, and sealed lierself 
beside it. She saw Grace presH her hand to 
her forehead ; and, after a few moments, sink 
back to her pillow. She was uncertain wheth- 
er she slept or not ; but for four lung hours, 
there was no word spoken between them. 
The sun was down^ts tints of goUl died 
slowly from the horizon— the sUirs came out 
in their splendor— -the moon rose as it had 
done the^preceding night— all without remain- 
ed the same ;— and yet, in tli»t house, there 
was not a heart which had not been changed, 
«8 with years of sorrow. How insignificant 
we are! The very flowers we tread upon, 
hloom as sweetly, when our hearts are bro- 
ken, as when the music of happiness is thril- 
ling through them. Tlie moonlight falls alike 
on the lovers in their bower, and the widow 
by the tomb of her husband. But, oh ! how 
different are its eflects ! To the first, it is 
the decpener of joy ; to the other, a mockery 
of sorrow. Our hearts are stricken, withered. 



lilasted, while the rose bursts its germ, and 
smiles hself out of life ; yet the world goes 
on, as heedless of our agony, as of its fallen 
leaves. We die, a few tears are dropped, a 
few m*ans are made— the heart which our 
hearts clung to, droop for an hour, and this 
is all. No other thing in nature is disturbed 
save the few green clods, which are torn to 
admit 'US to the bosom of the earth. Tli 
waves of time roll over our empty places and 
all things are as if we had never been. Altis ! 
how insignificant we are ! 

It was late when the hum of voices, which 
had ascended from below, all the evening, 
died away. One by one, the people from the 
neighboring village departed, and Nancy Hin- 
man, sad almost for the first thne in her life, 
sat alone by the little window of her friendV 
chamber.— As the clattering of the last de- 
parting horse died on the air, she arose, and 



went to the bed side of the sufferer. She lay 
still as if asleep. Her eyes were closed, but 
there was a tremulous motion in the shadowy 
lashes sweeping her check, and u working oi 
her features, as the moonbeams lay full upon 
them, which would have disprovetl all appear- 
ance of recent slumber, had Nancy Hinman 
been a close observer. She — kind girl — 
bent down and kissed the pale forehead of the 
mourner, wept over her for a time, and tl^ 
stole softly back to her scat, where she soon 
dropped into a heavy slumber. 

As the young girl lay with her arms folded 
on the window-sill, her bright cheeks pillow- 
ed upon them, and her frank brow exposed, 
by her curls, as the night wind lifted them 
playfully from her temples, Grace arose and 
stole softly from the room. The poor ^irl 
had been awake, listening to the voices from 
below, as a culprit within sound of the Itam- 
mers which rivet his faeaffold. A thin parti- 
tion only divided her from the women %vho 
were making her father's shroud. S4ie heard 
(hem consult on the form and measurement; 
she heard Mrs. Hinman caution them to speak 
softly, that they might not disturb) her ; she 
knew, by the bustle, when those below were 
laying out the dead ; and yet she did not 
move, nor unclose her aching eyes— but lay 
four lon|^ hours, with her intellect quickened 
to painful acuteness, and her heart cramping 
within her, like a thing of distinct life. When 
all was still, and her young watcher asleep, 
she stole down to mourn by the dead. She 
passed through the kitchen ; two men were 
stretched along the chairs asleep, while a 
nother sat in a shadowy corner, with his face 
turneil toward the wall. Grace was tdo 
wretched to notice them, and glided unseen 
to the parlor. She 0|)ened the door, and the 
corpfe of her father luy before her. The face 
was uncovered ; the grave clothes glimuiered 
in the dim light, and were slightly rustled by 
a current of air, which swept over a honey- 
suckle at an open sash, and filled the room 
with fragrance. Tlie poor orphan's liean 
grew fttint ; it was the same vine she had 
nailed to the casement in llic morning* The 
dewy blossoms she had trifled withtlien, were 
uow breaking the moonlight, as it tren»bled 
through them, and flickered over titc face ol' 
the dead. — Slowly the orphan advanced ; she 
started, and Iter heart leaped within her, for 
the li^ht quivering over the face of the corpse 
^ve it the appearance of life. She bent her 
cheek ; it met one cold and stiffened ; her 
heart contracted itself again. She sunk on 
her knees, and strove to pray. — Her throat 
was dry and agony almost choked her. With 
locked hands, and large drops breaking over 
her upturned brow, she struggled for words 
of prayer. A painful efi*art, and they broke 
from her lips :— * Oh God! oh God! help 
me to bear this mine affliction.' Straightway 



warm tears rushed to her eyes, the grasp cf 
agony was taken from her heart, and she wept 
freely. Liong and holy was the communion 
Grace Suthgate held with her God, there, by 
her fathef^e deaih-cOucli. Her heart was 
liervaded with a sweet and invisible influence ; 
a calm, blessed feelmg, such as human |ien 
can never describe, took posiie^fcion of liei* 
spirit; and she, it ho had knelt down in hci* 
agony, arose resigned — nay, hiippy. The 
light was still on her father's face, and a smile, 
pure and holy, such as his mortal li|»s had 
never known, lay like a prondse of heaven 
upon it. Grace stooped, and pressed her lips 
to the cold clay. As slie raised her lieail, 
another sliadow fell athwart the corpse; It 
\vTis her cousin who stood before her. Very 
pale he was, and his countenance looked sol- 
emn and death-like, in the dim light. Grace 
moved not, nor shrunk as he lai<l his cold 
hand on hers. She knevf that he had killed 
her father ;— ^ut she knew also, that his will 
had no part in tlie deed. He spoke, and his 
voice was low and very mournful. 

* I did not think to find you here — they 
told me you were ill-^l csmie to look on the 
dead, while my keepers slept — to morrow, I 
go to be tried fur his tVMrder-^ou camrot 
think me guilty of an intent to kill your father* 
Grace' 

* No,' re^Jied the orphan, * no— could yon 
be here, by his side, hud yon harbored u 
thought of murder ?' 

* I thj>nk you — from my broken heart I 
thank you,' said he, trembling violently and 
leaning against the window frame for support. 

As his hand grasped the casement, it 
oruslied a flowering branch of the honey- 
suckle, which had fdlen in at the ojien sash. 
He raised his hand, and carefully removed 
the bruised flowers ; and when he looked up, 
his eyes were full of tears. 

* They are fresh and blooming yet — a day 
has not whhered them,* he said, in a sor- 
rowful voice, accompanie<l by one of those 
painful smiles which spring from the vcnry 
dregs of misery ; then, with a sudden ges- 
ture of de8i)air, he turned to tiie bo<ly out- 
stretched before him, and exclaimed, with a 
burst of bitier feeling, • Oh Grace, Grace! 
can thit be real ?-^parted forever ;— you f.ith- 
erless— I^-I — a murderer !— and all in a few 
hours. This morning*— but this morning — 
and we stood there^ so liappy, so full of hope— > 
oh, my God! why was I permitted to work 
all this woe ?' 

Grace hid her hand on his. She yielded 
to none of the regret ful thoughts which crowdeU 
to her heart. It is not the nature of prayel^ 
to strengthen the soul for a time, as does 
human resolution, and then lay it ban) again 
to the ravages of the passions. No ^•r-fahll 
and resignation may tieed guarding, but their 
strength is equal to the tieed of their posse«- 
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•or. Grace, I huve said, placed her hand on 
th;it of her cousin. She, the beroared, was 
about to administer consolation to the bereav- 
er. The Ii»ht of a pure spirit broke upon 
his face ; her black huir fell back from her 



ing. His daughter looked in his care-worn 
face, and her heart was pained, for she had 
never seen him sick before. 

* X)o let me stay with you, father— Grace 
does not need me— there is no work to do. 



pale forehead, as she raised it to look upon j< for she don't eat scarcely any thing ; — and 



hhn ;•— and she appeared, in her spiritual 
beauty like a ministering angel, rather than a 
monrner sorrowing over the dead. Her 
lips were parted to speak, when a heavy tread 
and a rough voice was heard in the pas- 
sago. 

• I am missed,* exclaimed Blair ; * they 
will intrude even here* Grace, you have giv- 
en me comfort— Hue who—* his voice wiis 
choked with grief-— he grasped her hand with 
convulsive violence, and left the room. 

The morning sun shone in upon the corpse, 
and Grace Suthgate was still kneeling by it 
She knew not that the dawn had broken- 
she cared not that the flowers were awiike, 
and rejoicing in their dew. The Mttle of the 
wheels which had borne Henry Blair to pris- 
on, was still sounding in her ears. She was 
praying for him, and her entreaties went up 
to the Most High as a rich incense ; for they 
sprung from a heart, which, like flowers, 
yielded its sweetness in greater abondance, 
wlian it was most severely bruised. She 
unclosed not her eyes ;— and her voice, like 
tones of broken music, ceased not to ascend, 
till the promise of strength and faith was 
vouchsafed to her, 

Tliose who came to prepiire for the funcnil, 
looked on the ciUni brow of the girl, and 
wonderetl. 

Mr. Suthgate was buried on his own 
ground, jirst beneath the precipice, at the 
back of the house. A large maple over 
shadowed his gnive,»nd %%ild ruses blossoineil 
thickly about it. One thing was remarkable 
regarding (he funcral-^old Mr. Hinman was 
not present— nor had he been at the house 
since the morning of its master*s deutli. It 
was SJiid that he was ill ; but, ulien Nancy 
returned to nurse him, he reproved her 
sharply for deserting ihe poor orphan, and 
commanded her to reiurn, and not leave her 
again until sJic was sent for. In vain, N^tncy, 
fvho tfuly loved her f.iiher, besought him to 
^jlow her to remain with him. * Grace Wits 
aalm,'si)c s^id, ' and kept ubout the house 
all the time, ucvcr appearing as if any thing 
had happened, only once in a while, when 
some of her fiittier*s books or things came in 
the wny ; and then she would go about her 
wofk, with the tears dropping from her eyes, 
for an hour at a time ; »nd her smile had a 
strange kind of n look about it, Just as if it 
would say, oh, how my heart aches I* Old Hin- 
man sut in his great easy chair, with iiis hands 
iilasped on his knees, and large tears rolling 
pne by one down his cheeks, hs Nancy gavel 
iJjis siipplo description of bcr friend*s sufliBr-{ 
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brother James comes night and morning to 
feed the stock, and take care of things.' 
At the mention of his son*s name, Mr. 
inman suddenly unlocked his hands, and 
turned remarkably pale. He half started 
from his chair, and with trembling lips ex- 
claimed, * don't name him— I tell you don't 
name him ;'— then suddenly checking him- 
self, he fell back to his seat, adding, ' leave 
the room Nancy, you've done no harm.' 

It would be almost impossible for a person 
to be left more completely alone, than was 
Grace Sutligate, by the death of her father. 
Brought up entirely in his society, living 
almost alone with kim from childhood, she 
had centered all the earthly affections of her 
humble and loving heart in his existence. 
Never, in her whole lifetime, could she 
remember a harsh word or act coming from 
him. No second object had found 9 |4ace 
in her heart, till the arrival of Henry Blair ; 
and, even then, the love she bore her parent 
seemed to expand with her capacity to love 
another. Suddenly, in a moment«^s it were, 
the support of her life, tlie oak to which she 
w:is the vine, was cut down forever, and she, 
the loved and cherished, became an isolated 
creature in the wide, wicked world. It is 
strange that she did not die then — that her 
heart, so pure and tender, had not broken, in 
the uprooting of its gentle tendencies. It 
might, but for him who tempereth the wind 
to the shorn lamb. Grace had one earthly 
hope leA, to which she clung witti feminine 
tenacity — that was Henry Blair. Sh« knew 
that she never could marry him with her 
fiither's blood on his hands, however inno- 
cent lie might be ; yet she could hear from 
him sometimes ; and it was a luxury to pity 
him — to feel that one in the world, who 
shared her lineage, would remember her with 
the tenderness she had been wont to inspire. 
She had no fear fur the event of his trial — it 
was a form, she thought, necessary to bin 
character. To be acrpiitted publicly by 
his fellow nien« might lessen his own regret ; 
and it gave her comfort to anticipate the time 
of his release, though she knew that she 
should see him no more. 

While N.incy Hinman was making her 
unsuccessful visit to her father, James had 
taken the opportunity to visit Grace, who 
received him kindly, for he had performed 
many friendly ofBces fur her since her be- 
reavement. His face wore a show of sympa- 
thy, and his manner was even more than 
uonmionly soft and insinuating. After some 



trMi would eome on in about a week, and in- 
quired if she could mention any whn ttmtm 
wliom she wished to have semmond m his foe- 
half. Grace thanked htm, and answered 
calmly, that she supposed none were necessary 
to his exculpation, save himself, he being the 
only person present. U inman seemed em- 
barrassed. He arose, walked serosa the 
room, and returned to hik seat. 

* I fear,' he said, with some hesitation, * I 
fear you misconceive the nature of my evi- 
dence— I am sorry to say it would be little in 
favor of your -cousin.* 

Grace looked up in aatoniebment. * Mr. 
Hinman,' she said, in a faheriog voice, *yo« do 
not mean to say aught more than that my 
father died by the atcidtntal discharge of hi* 
nephew's gun ?' 

* Miss Suthgate; it grieres me to aay that I 
do. I would give my right hand that I did 
not— for my knowledge, after what has paesed, 
may be Construed into malice. I knew Bbir 
in Boston, but we did not assiroilaie— he was 
passionate and haughty— I— but that is unim* 
|)ortant. You know what has pasaed between 
us here. I was to blame, perhaps— certain I 
am that I waa rude to yon— but, if ever a man 
deserved to be forgiven for outrage, I—' 

Grace who had been growing fiunt and 
weak, with apprehension, interrapled htm, 
*' do not, do not torture me, I pray yoiH^bui 
tell me the worst at once.' • 

Miss Suthgate,' replied Hinman, solemn- 
ly, * you have not forgotten that I called here 
on the afternoon of your father's death— ^'oa 
may remember what passed between us, bi^t 
who can conceive of the bitter disappointment 
with which I left your presence. I bad been 
out upon the hills alone — I did not feel in the 
mood for returning home, aAer your unkind 
severity, and wandered, I know not how, t* 
the opposite hill. As I stood resting upon 
my rifle, and indulging in the moody thouglH« 
your rejection had given rise to, it so hap- 
pened that your father and cousin pasaed 
without perceiving nie. Blair was eagerly 
pressing some request that he had previously 
made — they stopped a few paces from me— 1 
was not in a flt temper for joining them, and 
remained quiet. I soon learned tliat Blair 
had been asking your hand in marriage. Your 
father was gentle, but steaJy in his refusal. 
Blair grew angry, and became more and n»ore 
peremptory and impetuous in his demand. 
Vour father looked surprised and displeased. 
At length Blair descen<led to abusive epithets 
and harsh language. Your father turned sor- 
rowfully away, and as your coosin followed 
with fresh arguments, he said aloud, and with 
some asperity," Henry Blair ask her not of me, . 
she is my all the sweet copy of lier motbei^^ 
I cannot tear her from home, to place her in 
the bosom of one who has no command over 



hcsitjition, )ie informed her that Henry Bbiir's || his own passions,*' Agaifi, your cousin broke 
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in with vehement expoetiilaiions. His uncle 
Bbook off the joutli*8 hand from bis arm, ex- 
claWningt with some wannlh, *' Harry I will 
lUten to you no more — nothing but death can 
vepttrate nie from my child," — and, as if to 
«volcl further importunity, he hurried down 
tl%e Mil, abd stepping upon that rock yonder, 
was preparing to discbarge his gun. Blair 
was always passionate. Then, his disappoint- 
ment drove him to fury. Siezin^ his rifle, he 
lifted it to bis shoulder, exclaiming, '* tlieo by 
your death be it !** — and, before I could pre- 
ireMl the fatal act, be had fired. Tuu know 
the r«at, yet I would add my belief, that>lhe 
deed of guilt was perpetrated, from the bluid 
fury of the momeni, and not from premedi- 
tated, oiali<ie« I bare now told you what my 
evidence must be before a court of justice.' 
Grace made no answer or comment. She 
was sitting with her elbows on her work-table 
and her face buried in her hands. Not a sob 
nor a groan broke from her lips as this proof 
of crime was laid before her, and she was 
so still, that it almost seemed that her breath- 
ing had stopped. She remained thus unmove- 
able and speechless for a time as if stupified 
with the guilt of her last earthly object of 
love. Still her mind was busy ; all the trans- 
actions of the few last weeks flushed through 
it in quick review. There was one hope.— 
Uinman hated her cousin — he might have 
spoken falsely. She resolved to go to the 
blasted pine and murk the position of the 
fatal rock— if it was concealed — if a bush or 
a tree grew between that and the spot where she 
bad Been lier cousin standing, she determined 
to believe in his innocence ; if not her heart 
stckeaed at the alternative, fur then Hinman's 
story must be true. Without speaking, and 
heedless that any one was present, sl^e 
arose and left the house. Hinman saw the 
direction she was taking, and followed her 
unnoticed. She walked very slowly, as if 
fearing too early conviction. She paused a 
monient at tlie spot of trampled grass where 
her father*s body had rested, and then went 
4ip the hill. She reached the old pine, and 
turned slowly iviih her face to the rock. It 
projected out from the face of the hill, and 
there was no tree— no bush to obstruct the 
view^-even the crevices and spots of moss 
were plainly discernible. Her father had been 
murdered. A pang came over her, as if her 
heart had been cleft in twain by a sharp knife 
Visions of the g dlows — the halter— and her 
cousin the murderer^ for a victim flashed 
through her mind. Her brain reeled, and 
she would have fallen headlong from the 
eminence, had not James Hinman sprang 
from behind a neighboring tree and caught her 
in his arms. 

He sat down on a bare root of the pine 
and laid her head on his bosom. What were 
liie thoughts swelling that bosom it beseems 



us not to say. Certain we are * that Grace 
Suthgate, the pure and beautiful, would never 
have remained there, had strength been givpi 
[ her to remove from a pillow so polluted. Bin 
she heeded not her resting place, for »\m 
might have been stretched upon a rack with- 
out knowing it, so busy w.is her sick n)in< 
with the thoughts of guilt and death. Sht 
turned her head a little, and opened her meek 
eyes to his, as they were bent on her wiih an 
expression which she had never met before. 
* Is there no hope, no doubt— must he die ?* 
It was the dove appealing to the serpent. 

* Grace Suthgate,* said Hinman, slowly 
and impressively, * there is a way— I can.s<ive 
him*»marry me and I uri//.' 

A eold shudder crept over the poor girl — 
she broke feebly from his arms, and sat 
upright on the ground. * I would go home,' 
said she, ' I would be alone.' 

* Promise that you will think of what I have 
said, replied Hinman, supporting her, as she 
arose and moved away. 

' I will think — I will pray to do right,' she 
said, shrinking from his arm, and collecting 
her strength to descend the hill. 
[Concluded in oar next.] 
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From the R&inbow. 

trilliam Oiffford. 

Thc world derives a double advantage 
from the lives of men who, amid the hardships 
and difficulties which an humble birth and 
humbler means throw in their way, rine to in- 
tellectual eminence. By their labors they pro- 
mote the cause of science and learning, and by 
their examples show how much can be done, 
with perseverance, by those who with hopes as 
high and aspirations as ardent, have not tlieir 
resolution* Such is the life of Gifford. 

William Giflbrd was born-in 1775, at Ash- 
burton, in Devonshire. His father ha9 early 
ruined himself by his wildness and prodigality, 
and died of a broken-down constitution before 
he was forty, leaving his family in destitute 
circumstances. The wife, in less than a 
twelve-month followed her husband to the 
grave. • I was not quite thirteen,' says her 
son, * when this happened ; my little brother 
was hardly two ; and we had not a relation 
nor a friend in the world.' His brother was 
sent to the work house, while he himself was 
taken to the house of a person named Carlile. 
Here lie attended school about three months, 
and was beginning to make considerable 
progress in his studies, when his patron, 
tired of the expense, jresolved to employ him 
as a ploughboy. An injury, however, which 
he had received on his breast, some years 
before, was found to unflt him for this species 
of labor, and he was at length placed on board 
a coasting vessel.when little more than thirteen. 



In this vessel he remained nearly a year. 
In tliis situation be endured many hardships, 
not the least of which was a deprivation of 
books, for during the whole period he did not 
see a single book except the Coiisiing Pilot. 

At this period, the reports of his miserable 
condhion which had reached the ears of Car- 
lile, induced him to send for Giflbrd, and 
again place him at school. Here he made 
such progress, expecially in arithmetic, his 
darling study, that he was soon at the head 
of the school. His situation, however, was 
not destined to be of long continuance. 
Carlile concluded to apprentice him to a 
shoemaker, and he was accordingly bound 
till he should attain the age of twenty-one. 
Up to thia time, the only book he had 
read except the bible, was a black-letter ro- 
mance, called Parismus and Parismenes, 
and a few old mtgazines. He hated his new 
profession with a perfect hatred, and made 
no progress in it : and was consequently little 
regarded in the family. He secretly prosecu- 
ted his favorite study at every interval of 
leisure. — ^These intervals were not very fre- 
quent; and nhen the use he made of them 
was found out, they were rendered still 
less so. 

I possessed at this time,' says he, * but one 
book in the world ; it was a treatise on alge- 
bra, given to me by a young woman, who had 
found it in a' lodging house. I considered it 
a treasure ; but it was a treasure locked up : 
for it supposed the reader to be well acquaint- 
ed with simple equations, and I knew nothing 
of the matter. My master's son had purcha- 
sed Fenning^s Fntrodnction ; this was pre- 
cisely what I wanted — but he carefully con- 
cealed it from me and I vas indebted to chance 
alone for stumbling upon its hiding place. 
1 sat up for a greater part of several nights 
successively, and, before he suspected tint 
his treatise was discovered, had completely 
mastered it. I had not a farthing on earth, 
nor a friend to give me one ; pen, ink and 
paper, therefore, were for the most part as 
completely out of my reach as a crown and 
a scepter. There was indeed, a resourse ; 
but the utmost caution and secrecy were 
necessary in applying to it. I beat out pieces 
of leatheras smooth as possible, and wrought 
my problems on them tvith a blunted awl ; 
for the rest, my memory was tenacious, and 
I could multiply and divide by it to a great 
extent.' * 

At last, however, Giflbrd obtained some 
alleviation of his extreme |)enury, lie had 
scarcely, he tells us, known poetry even by 
name, when some verses, composed by one 
of his acquaintances, tempted him to try what 
he could do in the Siime style, and he suc- 
ceeded in producing a few rhymes. He was 
sometimes invited to repeat them and these 
repetitions were always attended wit^ applause, 
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and sometimes with favors more substantial ; 
little collectious were now and then made, 
and he often received sixpence in an evening. 
To one who had long lived in absolute want 
of money, such a resource seemed a Peruvian 
fnine.^-But even this resource was soon taken 
from him. His master, having heard of his 
verse-making, was so incensed at what he 
deemed the idleness of the occupation, and 
especially to some satirical allusions tu 
liimself, or his customers, upon which the 
young poet had unwisely ventured, that he 
seized upon and carried away all his books 
«nd papers, and even prohibited him in the 
strictest manner from ever again repeating a 
line of his compositions. This stroke reduced 
him to utter despair. * I look back,* he 
proceeds, on that part of my life which 
Immediately followed this event with little 
satisfaction ; it was a period of gloom and 
«avage unsociability ; by degrees I sunk into 
a kind of corporeal torpor; or if roused into 
activity by the spirit of youth, wasted the 
exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, 
which alienated the few acquaintances which 
compassion had left me/ 

He h.\i\ spent nearly six years at his un- 
congenial employment, before any decided 
prospect of deliverance opened upon him. 
In the twentieth year of his age, the curiosity 
of a Mr. Cookesley, a surgeon, was directed 
towards him by hearing the doggrel repeated 
which we have before mentioned. — ^Upon 
learning his history he set a subscription on 
foot among his acquaintances^ and soon suc- 
ceeded in procuring a sufficient sum to free 
Qiflford from his apprenticeship and maintain 
him at school for a few months. 

The rest of his story msiy be <iuickly toid. 
His patrons were so well pleased with his 
progress that they renewed their bounty and 
continued him at school for another year. 
Stimulated by his love of knowledge and a 
desire to fulfil the expectations of his friends, 
he m9de such astonishing progress that in 
two years and two months from what he 
calls the day of his emancipation, he was 
pronounced to be fit for the University. A 
lon» and prosperous life, during wliich^he 
acquired a distinguished name in the literary 
world, %va8 the ample compensation for the 
humiliating and hardships of his youth. He 
was the Editor of the * Quarterly Review,' 
%vhich was placed under his management 
at its commencement. Mr. Gifford died in 
London on the Slst of December, 1826, in the 
7l8t year of his age. It is a beautiful circum- 
stance in his history, and one which shows 
how a generous act sometimes receives a 
worldly reward, that he left the bulk of his 
fortune to the son of his first most kind and 
disinterested patron, Mr. Cookesley. 

A.J.R. 
Yalt College, June, 1C36. 
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From the Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 

Tbe SoIdter'§ Retnrn. 

^ Tbk following beautiful instance of filial 
atfection deserves to be handed down to the 
latest generation. Some travelers from 
Glasgow were obliged to stop at the small 
burgh of Lanark, and having nothing better to 
engage our attention, said one of them, we 
amused ourselves by looking at the passen- 
gers from the windows of our inn, which was 
opposite to the prison. While we were tlws 
occupied, a gentleman came up on horseback, 
very plainly dressed, attended by a servant. 
He had but just passed our window, when he 
alighted, left his horse, and advanced towards 
in old man who was engaged in paving the 
street. 

After having siluted him, he tookiiold of 
he rammer^ struck blows upon the pavement 
at the same time addressing the old man, 
who stood amazed at the adventure. ^ This 
work seems to be very painful for a person 
of your age ; have yon no sons who could 
share in your labors, and comfort your old 
•j^e ?* * Forgive me, sir : I have three lads 
who inspired me wiih the highest hopes ; but 
the poor fellows arc not now within reach 
lo assist their fither.* * Where are they, 
then ?* * The oldest has obtained the rank 
of captain in India in the service of the hon- 
orable comp.my. The second has likewise 
enlisted in the hope of rivaling his brother.' 
The old man paused and a momentary tear 
bedimmed .his eye. *And pray what has 
become of the third ?' — ' Alas ! he became 
security for me ; the poor boy engaged to 
pay my debts, and being unable to fulfil the 
undertaking, he is — in prison.' At this reci- 
tal the gentleman stepped asiiie a fbw paces, 
and covered his face with his hands. After 
havii\g thus given vent to his feelings, he 
returned to the old man and resumed his 
discourse. * And has the oldest — this de- 
generate son — iha captain— never sent you 
any thing to extricate you from your miseries ?» 
* Ah ! call him not degenerate ; my son is 
virtuous; he both loves and respects his 
father. He lias oftener than once sent me 
money, even more than was suflicicni for my 
wants ; but I had the misfortune to lose it 
by becoming security for a very worthy man, 
my landlord, who was burdened with a very 
large family. Unfortunately, finding himself 
unable to pay, he had caused my ruin. They 
have taken my all, and nothing now remains 
for me.' At this moment, a young man, 
passing his head through the iron gratings of 
a window in the prison, began to cry, * Fath- 
er ! father ! if my brother William is still 
alive that is he; he is the gentleman who 
speaks with you.' * Yes my friend, it is he,' 
replied the gentleman, throwing himself into 



the old man's arms, who tike one beside 
himself, attempted to speak and sobbing, 
had not recovered his^ senses, when an old 
VI Oman, decently dressetl, rushed from a 
poor-looking hut, crying — » Where is be then? 
where art thou, my dear William ? Come to 
me, come and embrace your mother.' The 
captain no sooner observed her, than he 
quitted his father, and went to throw himself 
upon the neck of the good old dame. 

The scene was now overpowering ; the 
travelers left their room, and increased the 
number of spectators, witnesses of this most 
affecting sight. Mr. Wilson, one of ibe trar- 
elers, made his way throtigh the crowd, and 
advancing to the gentlesian, thus addressed 
him: — ^ Captain, we ask the honor of your 
acquaintance ; it is impossible to express the 
pleasure we have had in being witness of this 
tender meeting with your family; we request 
the favor of you and yours to dinner at the 
inn.' The captain, alive to the invitation, 
accepted it whh politeness but at the same 
time replied, that he would neither eat nor 
drink until his youngest brother had recover- 
ed his liberty. At the same instant he de- 
posited Uic sum for which he had been 
incarcerated, and in a very short time after, 
his brother joined the party. The whole 
family now met at the inn, where they found 
the aflfectionate William in the midst of a 
multitude who were loading him with caresses, 
all of which he returned with the utmost 
cordiality. 

As soon^ as there was an opportunity for 
free conversation tlie good soldier unbosomed 
his heart to his parent's and the travelers. 
* Gentlemen,' said he, • to-day I feel, in its 
full extent, the kindness of Providence, lo 
whom I Awe every thing. My «iicle brought 
me up to the business of a weaver, but 1 re- 
quited bis attentions badly ; for, having 
contracted a habit for idleness and dissipa- 
tion, I enlisted 4n a corps belonging to the 
East India Company. I was then only a 
little more than eighteen. My soldier-like 
appearance had been observed by Lord Clif- 
ton, the commanding officer, with whose 
benificence and inexhaustible generosity all 
Europe is acquainted. My zeal for the service 
inspired him with regard ; and thanks to his 
cares. I rose step by step lo the rank of cap- 
tain, and was entrusted with the funds of the 
regiment. By dint of industry and the aid of 
commerce, I amassed honorably a stock of 
£30,000. At that time I quitted the service. 
It is true that I made three remittances to 
my father : but the first one, of £S00. reached 
him. The second fell into the hands of a roan 
who had the misfortune to become insolvent ; 
and I trusted the third to a Scotch gentleman, 
who died upon the passage ; but I hold his 
receipt, and his heirs will account to me for it.* 
After dinnerfthe captain gave his father 
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£200, to supply his most pressiug wiints ; 
Olid at the same time secured to him, as welt 
Ns his mother, nn annuity of £80, reversable 
to his two brothers. Beside, lie presented 
£500 as a marriage portion to liis sister, who 
was married to a fjirmer in indifferent cir- 
cumstances; and after having distributed 
£50 among the poor, he entertained at an 
elegant dinner the princi|>al inhabitants of the 
burgh. Such a man jnerited tlie favors of 
fortune. By this generous sensibility, too, 
he showed indeed thitt he was worthy of ihe 
distinguisheit honors so profusely heaped 
B|>on him h/ the illustrious Lord Clifton. 



From the New-York Mirror. 

JL^aelinett. 

^ Ob, who coaki Inhabit tbl* Weak worM alone.* 
Though society is composed of a hetero- 
geneous mass of wrecks of the fiill — tliougli 
there is wormwood ami gall mixed even in 
the cup of tlie pyrest friend earth can produce 
— though the tear of affection must often be 
i*etanted with contumely and scorn ; yet who 
would be debarred the luxury of sheddinj; 
that tear? who would roll himself in his own 
shell forever, lest he might meet an adder 
in his path? He who has much converse 
with the world, and is constantly coming in 
contact whh the dark side of nature *s sad 
leaf, is in grejii danger of becoming sullen, 
suspicious, and even irritable and unyielding. 
But, *who would inhabit this bleak world 
alone ? Who would be blessed with the lux- 
ury of a warm, k'tnQ heart, in a world of wo, 
like this, and (ind no eyes with whom he could 
weep? 

Who would feel the dark waves of sorrow 
Tolling fast and thick over his head, and find- 
ii^ himselfTilone — hear no kind voice of pity 
and affection, saying—* I feel for thee ?*.:-.* It 
is not good for man to be alone*—- was once 
spoken by Him who well kne^V what was in 
man and what must be his pathway through 
this vale of tears— what would be his need of 
reciprocal feeling arrtd assist him to carry 
life's heavy burden along the dreary road 
There is a little mercy for fallen man even in 
this ivilderness of blasted delights ; and there 
are some of the drops which fall upon us. 
The mingling of tears with one another — the 
drying of tears from the face of the comfort- 
less^-and the scattering of little benefits in 
tlie way of thorns, we have none to pity 
There is something; in the hard hearted 
man, that will melt into softness at the kind 
hand of pity and attention, in the hour of 
sickness; and I would set that man down as 
hopeless, who would be unkind to the wife of 
"his youth, she who in the hour of sickness 
has watched over him in that untiring :issiduity 
which woman does e^'cr manifest, if he do 
Dot in that tender, reflecting hour, resolve 
<ic will reparr his misdocd by uniform kind- 



ness, and fulfil that resolution so long as life 
be spared. There is a power in kindness, | 
which is next to onmipotent. It is like the 
resistless waters that overflow all within its 
reacli — that asks not how it will be received, 
but content with the privilege of bestowing, 
finds its own reward in the exercise. Then who 
would be satisfied to grope his passage finds 
through life like the sloih, which never moves 
unless impelled by hunger, and meet no ob- 
ject made happier by its existence ? 



Care for a Pasftionate Temper. 

A MERCHANT in Loudon had a dispute with 
a Quaker respecting the settlement of an 
account. The merchant was determined to 
bring the question into court, a proceeding 
the Quaker earnestly deprecated, usiiag every 
argument in his power to convince the mer- 
chant of his error ; but the laiter was inflexible. 
Desirous to make a last effort, ihc Quiiker 
called at his house one morning, and inquired 
of ilie servant if his master was at home. — 
The merchant hearing the inquiry, and know- 
ing the voice, called aloud from the top 
of the stairs, 'Tell that rascal Tin not at 
home.* The Quaker looking up towards 
him calmly said, * Well friend ; God put thee 
in a better mind.* The merchant struck with 
the meekness of the reply, and having more 
deliberately investigated the matter, became 
convinced that the Quaker was right and 
he - wrong. He requested to see him, 
and acknowledging his error, he said, • I have 
one question to ask^ou — how were you able 
on various occasions to bear my abuse ?* 
» Friend.' replied the Quaker, * I will tell thee : 
I was natitrally as hot and as violent as thou 
art. I knew tliat to indulge this temper w^s 
sin, and I found that it was imprudent. I 
observed that men in passion always speak 
aloud ; and I thought if I controlled my voice. 
I should suppress my passions. I therefore 
made it a rul^ never to suffer my voice above 
a certain key ; and by a careful observance 
of this rule, I have with the blessing of God, 
entirely mastered my natural temper.' The 
Quaker reasoned philosophically, and, the 
merchant, as every body else may do, was 
benefited by his example. 



plied the servant, somewhat thunderstruck—' 
' and pray said Madame Farnum, ' is tlie lady 
in ?* The maid took her bundle and made 
tracks at once — as to living with a double 
woman, one half of whom came to inquire for 
the other— it was more thdu she could do. 



Anbcdotb. — King James I. of England, 
went out of his way to hear a noted preacher. 
The clergyman seeing the king enter, Icfl hi9 
text to declaim against swearing, for which 
the king was notorious. When done, James 
thanked him for his sermon, and asked what 
connexion swearing had with his text. He 
answered, • Since your Majesty came out of 
your way through curiosity, to meet me, I 
could not in complaisance, do less than go 
out of mine to meet you.' 



Self "Forgetfnlness. 

We see an anecdote going the rounds, of 
a man who went to the post ofiice, and forgot 
his own name. The case is a strong one, 
but not so strong as one we remember at the 
east, of a Mrs. Farnum, who was always 
inquiring the way W>me when she walked 
out : asked occasionally to be introduced to 
her husband ; make acquaintance every week 
or two* with her children ; and at lenuth, 
one day, upon returning hgme from a walk, 
knocked at her own door, and asked if Mrs. 
Fariium lived there ; * certainly lua'am,' re- 



Ddring the season ofhenvy rains a farmer's 
wife sent her maid servant to a neighboring 
vilhige on an errand, and scolded her on her 
return for staying so long. » Indeed,' said 
the girl, whose clothes were dripping with wet, 
' you may be glad to see me at all, for the 
brook is so swollen that I missed tny foot- 
ing and fell in: and if it had not been for 
Providence and another woman, I certainly 
should have been drowned.* 



iNriRMiTT or PuRros£. — The loss of reso- 
lute habits is like the loss of his spectacles 
to a near-sighted man : it implies a loss of 
the power to recover thein. 



£««ttcrs Containlnflr Bemf itances, 

RetetvU at this Cffie*, M^ta/* IT^rfw— rfaylart, deimetimg 
the amount «/ Pottagtfmii. 
H.C. W. Auburn, N. Y. 92,00; C. H. B. Baffiilo, N. T. 
•9,00; P. ftt Hupklntoo, N. Y. •1,00; W. £. C. Tl€<M». 
deroga, N. Y. 95,00; 8. k, 8. Boftrdman, O. 91,00 ; W. ft. 
MoQUlban, Mint. 910,00 ; D. A. ArHngton, Vt. ^Ifik ; D. B. 
Bellows FaUs, Vu 91,00; C. 8. B. N«w-Ytick, 91^00. 



notice. 

A cotirte of Sunday Evening Lcctaret,on the moat pop> 
niar Vfc«a of die preaent Age. wlli be delivered In tbe 
Uulvenpalivl Cburcb in thla city, and be cootlBiied ibrongk 
tlie Winter. 

Lecture on next Banday evening, to Yoaag M ea. 



MARRIED, 

In this city, on Sunday the SSili in^fey the Hev. Mr. 
WbiUaker, Mr. Darius Keller to Miss cHharine Bunt, botb 
of this city. 

In Milan, Dutchess Co. on Thanksgiving evening, by the 
Rev J. H. Van Wogenen, Mr. Derrick Ham, to Miss Ettsa 
8tickle, both of Pine Plains. 

In Livingston in ihe same evening, by the same, Mr. 
Jonas Row, tu Miss Lavina Wey, both or Livingston. 

In the same place, on the same evening, by the same, 
Mr. William J. Best, of Claverack, to Miss Emetine Miller, 
of tbe former place. 

On Wednesday the 9Ist Inst at Trinity Church, Athena, 
by the Rev. LewkiThibon, Cape Henry AvgnatusOreen to 
Miss Emma Northrop, daughter of the late Thomas Stltt, 
all of Athens. 



DIED, 



In this i*ity, on the 35th Inst. Harriet Newel, yonng«lC 
cblhl of Charles and Rachel Paul, aged 1 year and It days. 

On the 10th Inst. Mrs. Hannah Carter, in the 71st year of 
her age. 

At Athens, on the 13th inst. George Woolsey, Eoq. in tlie 
78th year of his age. 

In Chamam, ou tlie 10th Inst. Mrs. Margaret Van Boeaen 
relict of Jarob Van Hoesen, formerly of this city, and 
f later of K'r. John llardlck,aged 08 years. 

In Hillstlnlc, un the 13th insL at tbe realdeiice of bia 
Either, Ambrose L. Jordan, second son of Col. William /> 
Jordan, in ibe26chyMrof hi«afe._ _ _ _V^ 
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From iM I'okea for 18^. 
A Name In the Sand* 

BY H. P. COULD. 

Alone t walked the ocean strand, 
A pearly shell was in my hand, 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 

My name, the year, the day. 
As onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering look behind I cast ; 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 

And washed my lines away. 

And so, methought, 'twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me ! 
A wave of dark oblivion's sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to be no more, 
Of me, my day, the name I bore, 

To leave no track nor trace. 

And yet, with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands 

Inscribed against my name. 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
Of all this sinking soul has thought. 
And from these fleeting moments caught, 

For glory, or for shame. 



FroB the Mofaolla for 1837. 
The Imprinoned Knig'ht* 

One of the Knights of the crusading army, after being 
imprisoiMd for yean In a Saracen dungeon, was fbund ex- 
piring by his conpanioBs who came to liberate bte. 

Ybt once again ! it seemed the sweep 

Of steeds along my prison side ! — 
'Twasbuttbe murmurs, low and deep, 
* Of Ocean' s neighboring tide. 
Alas ! the captive's sea-beat cell 
Should know thafdreary call full well ! 

Yet oft, eit midnight's hour of dreams, 
That vision haunts my fancy still ; 

The echoing clang of armor seems 
Blent with the clarion shrill. 

I start o*er Memory's desert track 

Viaions oMife and joy come back. 

In battle's foremost ranks again 

My plumes to freedom's breezes stream ; 

I hear the shouts of warlike men, 
I mark the war-sword's gleam — 

I rush to meet the welcome call — 

And coldly grasp my dungeon wall I 

And brighter, softer fancies come 
To cheer my fevered spirit's gloom — 

Sweet visions of a cherished home, 
Where flowers of beauty bloom — 

And voices young and loved, whose tone 

Blessed me ere sorrow yet was known. 

Oh ! could the wanderer hope once more 
Those vales of light and bliss to tread — 

Beside that peaceful, shaded shore 
To lay his weary head I 

To hear those tones of love — and feel 

Their frcstmess to hin bosom steal ! 



With spirit unsubdued I've borne 

For years the dungeon and the chain ; 
And prayed, by exile's anguish worn, 

One boon for all my pain : 
That I, once free from hostile hand, 
Might^ find a grave in Christian land. 
A burning weight is on ray brow — 

My bosom's weary strife is past- 
Vet more 1 pant for freedom now. 

Though life is ebbing fasL 
It may not be ! this deadly pain 
Bites deeper than the captive's chain. 
This sudden gleam ! my closing eyer 

Can scarce endure the unwonted light. 
A voice !*— it bids the prisoner rise — 

I cannot seek the fight ! 
Mine arms is all too weak to bear 
With knightly grasp, the shield or spear. 
I know you— comrades ! — and my heart 

To greet your coming yet would thrill, 
But Death, who coldly claims his part, 

Bids its last pulse be still ! 
And ye— for I was ne'er a slave — 
Will lay me in a soldier's grave ! 

* I AM tempted, her^, to transcribe otle Of the noblest 
poems ever written in our language, ft may be famill^c to 
some of my readers^ but it is worth a hundred perusals : 
while to those who hare never seen It, I convey a treas- 
ure and a talisman— a wtemento mori. The author, Ham- 
Bsar Knowlbs, wrote it at twilight, in the church-yard of 
Richmond, England. Shortly afterward, he died and wai 
buried in the flower of his manhood.*— Tht KnUkerh^ckmr, 

The »ead. 

* Methlnks it is good to be here : if thou wilt, let us build 
three tabernacles, one for tbee, one for Hoses, and one for 
Ellas.*— TAe Bible. 

Methinks it is good to be here ; 
If thou wilt, let us build — but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 
Bat the shadows of ev'nmg encompass with gloom 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 

Shall we build to Ambition 1 Ah no I 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away i 

For see, they would pin him below, 
In a dark narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles, a peer and a prey. 

To Beauty 1 Ah no !— she forgeto 
The charm that she wielded before ; 

Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin that but yesterday fools eou Id adore, 
For the smoothless it held, or the tint that it wore. 

Shall we build to the purple of Pride — 
To tlie trappings that dizen the proud 7 

Alas ! they are all laid aside : 
For here's neither wealth nor adornment allowed 
Save the long winding-sheet, and the fringe of the 
shroud. 

Unto Riches ! Alas ! 'tis in va^ ; 
Who here in their turn have been hid, 

Their wealth is all squandered again { 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid. 
Save the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin-lid. 

To the pleasures that m\^h can afford 7 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer-? 

Ah I here is a plentiful board ; 
But the guests are all muwat their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveler here. 

Shall we buijd to Affection arill Love 7 
Ah no ! they have withered and died. 

Or flown with the spirit above ! 
Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and nouc have replied. 



Unto Soriow 1 The dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which-compassion itself could relieve ; 
Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope nor fear — 
Peace, peace, is the watch-word— the only one ber«- 

Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow 1 
Ah no! for his empire is known. 

And here there ore trophies enow ; 
Beneath the cold head, and around the dork stone. 
Are the signs of a scepter that none can diaown. 

The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around m to rise ; 

The second to Faith, which insures it fulfilled. 
And the third to the Lamb of the great Sacrifloe, 
Who bequeathed us them both, whan he rose to tbe 
skies ! 

Fraternity of MTAn. 

BY HABBIIT MABTllfBAU. 

All men are equal in their bir^ 

Heirs of the earth and skies ; 
All men are equal when that earth 

Fades from their dying eyes. 

All wait alike on him whose power 

Upholds the life he gave ; 
The sage within his star^-lit ioweri 

'Hie savage in his caVe« 

God meeu the throngs who pay their vow* 

In courts their hands have made. 
And hears the worshipper who bows 

Beneath tbe plantain shade. 

'Tis man alone who difference see^ 

And speaks of high and low ; 
And worships those and tramples these. 

While the same path they go. 

O ! let man hasten to restore 

To all their rights of love I 
In power and wealth exiilt no mors ; 

In wisdom lo^ly move. 

Ye great ! renounce your earth-bom pride, 

Yt low I your shame and fear ; 
Live as ye worship, side by side ; 

Your common claims revere. 



Printer, Bookseller & Stationer, 

JVtf. 135, Cor. of Warren and Third Sts, Hudson, 

Has constantly for sale, at his Dooktlore, a general aavort- 
meat of School Books now l« use, which will be sold oa 
the lowest terms ; also, a great variety of MiscellaBeoas 
Books, BMiles of all sizes. Blank Books, Writing, Letter an4 
Wrapping Paper, Lawyers and Jasiices' Blanks, WriUeg 
and Printing Ink, Shaker Garden 8eed8,0chool Certificate*, 
Toy Books, Pictures, Stationary, &c itc, which will lia 
sold as reasonable as ai any other store In the city. 
9Cr Cask paid for Cisam Cotton amd Linen Rag-s, 



Almanacks for 1837. 

Stoddard's Diary or Columbia Almanack ; Comic, D«vid 
Crocket's, People's and German Almanuckn, for sale at 
A, STODDARD'S Bookstore. 
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From thf. PortlRnd MagaBine. 

The I>an9liter. 

BY MRS. ANN 8. STePHENS. 
ICoocluded.l 
HiNMAif follovred her at a diatance, till she 
reached the house. When ihere she shut 
herself in hep room, and kneeling wiih her 
Bible before her, searched diligently for sucii 
passages as- related to capital punishment. 
Hhe read, reflected and prayed, and her 
opinion was formed from the best of sources. 
Sli« had no doubt of her cousin's guilt. She 
knew it to be impossible that he should have 
killed her father accidentally^ situated as 
the two parties were at the time of the 
•nurder. She herself saw him raise the rifle 
deliberiitely to his shoulder; and, though 
lier eyes bad been turned before the precise 
aim was taken, she had seen the efl*ect. 
What would her evidence be but a confirma- 
tion of Hinman's .^— and, of the truth of his 
statement, she had almost positive proof, for 
how could he have known that Blair had asked 
her of her fiither, as hud been agreed upon 
in the morning of the fatal day, unls^s he 
liad indeed heard the conversation he aflirmed 
to have taken place between the uncle and 
nephew? Yet, fully convinced of the crime as 
she was, the young girl felt justified in saving 
Che life of a human being at any sacrifice, 
even though he had committed the grievous 
crime of slaying a fellow man-^her own 
ulmost idolized parent — in a moment of in- 
sane passion. There was no medium ptinisli- 
ment ; it was death or acquittal with Blair ; 
and Grace Suthgate was one of those uhoj 
shuddered at the s^mguinary cry for human 
life, which is still conlimicd by our laws, 
punish blasphemy agains^||p Most High with 
imprisonment and^ne. 



Is not this as plain »s the law against murder, 
and have ye not refined it down by human 
legislation ? Nay, is there a single divine law 
which ye in our courts of justice render to 
the letter, save this — * Whoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.' 
• • • « « « » 

Paris Hill, even with its multiplied inhabit- 
ants, seldom contained so dense a crowd as 
that collected to witness the trial of Henry 
Blair. From eight to ten in the morning, 
people had been flocking to the vill.ige from 
all directions, some on foot, some on horse- 
back and others crowded into the numerous; 
waggons which lined the fences on cither side 
of tha main street. 

* Halloo, you Zeph Potter, jest wait a 
minute and Fll be your company,' cried 
Benjamin Wheeler, a tall lathy farmer, as 
he tucked a wooden rum bottle under liiff 
arm, and hauled a tin pail of butier and an 
empty molasses jug from under his waggon 
scat. 

* War, come along then, these'ere dried 
apples an*t none of the lightest I can tell 
you,* replied Zephaniah, stopping short and 
settling a well packed bag more firmly on his 
shoulder, * come, .hurcy along;, for I've got 
a tarnal long list o'notions to get, afore I can 
go in to see that college chap hauled over the 
coals.' 

Benjamin gathered his merchandize togeth- 
er, and the two began to navigate their way 
through the noisy crowd collected before the 
store they wished to enter, 

*■ By gracious, look at tlieui'are goggles,' 
exclaimed iiephaniah, facing round to a man. 
who, witi) green spectacles on his nose, and 
two huge law books under his arm, was mak- 
ing his way to the courthouse. 

As Zephaniah stood gaping after the green 
eyed lawyer, some roguish wight in the crowd 
plucked at the bag behind, the string gave way 



Legislators! — ye who make a common 
spectacle of human suflering, hardening the ij and half of his 1^^ madp for itself a quick 
hearts of the public thereby, refer us not to the il passage to the ground. 

scripture fop a justification of your cruel,! * Now, iPihatan't too ba(^,' exclaimed Zeph- 
demand of blood for blood I Have not the || aniah, setting down his bag, and patiently 
same scriptures said, he who blasphemetlilj stuffing the strings of apples back to their 
against ihe Lord shall be punished with death .^ I place. As he was so employed, his friend 



J(TO.JL6. 

Ben, who was always up to a joke, took his 
molasses jug m\d pail in one hand, uhile he 
knocked Zeph's hat over his eyes with the 
other. 

« I say there, you Ben Wheeler, if 3'ou'd 
est as live, I'll take care of my own hat.' 
cried the sufferer, tugging to get the refrac- 
tory chnpeau from over his great nose, which 
projected like a wedge between it and his face. 

Ben broke off short in a horse-laugh which 
followed his manly exploit, and drew back 
with instinctive respect, for a young female in 
dee|» mourning passed him at that moment, 
leasing on the arm of the county sherifl'. Her 
large sorrowful eyes were miscd for a moment, 
as she passed the boisterous man, as if in won- 
der that any thing could be merry at such a time. 

* It was her father the man killed,* whis- 
pered Ben to his friend, who had set his noso 
at liberty, and was again shouldering his bag. 

' You don't say so ! — wal, I swow, I hope 
they'll hang the varmint.' 

While the itvo friends were making their 
way to the store, Grace Suthgate had entered 
the court-house. Her thick mourning veil 
was drawn over her face, as she took ihd most 
remote station on the seat prepared fur the 
witnesses, and drew her black shawl tightly 
around her person, as if that could conceal 
her from observation. The room was crowd- 
ed, the Judges and jury had taken their 
places, and Henry Blair was at the bar. His 
face was pale, and bore a settled expression, 
as if he had called forth uU his resolution to 
go through the approaching trial ; yet occa- 
sionally, when he encountered the curious 
glances of the crowd, his brow would flash 
crimson, his lip curl haughtily : and thosQ 
who gazed, slirunk from the flashes of his 
indignant eye. When Grace entered, the 
proud composure of his look vanished, a mist 
came over the eyes — and whh a half-stifled 
groan, he grasped the railing of the bar with 
both hands — and letting his face fall on them, 
remained till the clerk arose to arraign him. 
The charge whS that of wilful murder. Grace 

uthgate bent fonvard in painful anxiety, as 
he indictment was read ; and, when the clerk 
turned to the prisoner, jiTfl^ demanded, in a 
Digitized by V^C ~^-^ 
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loinl andFoIemn voice. * Guilty or nor guilty?' 
she threw her veil suddenly back nnd fixed 
one long piercing look on the face of the accu- 
sed. He saw that pale anxious fate, exposed 
unliccdingly to the public gaze ; and his eyes 
were unflinchingly fixed on iiers. as he answer- 
ed, in a (inn and distinci voice, * Not guihy ol 
an intent to Uill.' 

The bliick veil was suildenly dropped, an«l 
those who sit near the orphan heard one 
long broken sigh, and tiien saw tear drops, 
large and bright, glimmering beneath the 
thick crape, as they full in rapid succession 
to her Itip. 

The attorney general rose to open the 
trial. His address was eloquent, brief and 
conclusive, lie manifested more of sympa- 
thy for the accused, than is usual uiih ihv 
opposing counsel in sucli cases, but yet ex- 
I»res8cd liis eniire conviction of the prisoner's 
guilt. He asserted (hat he slioutd brin<! 
witnesses to prove that the prisoner at the 
bar had deliberately shot the deceased, after 
a dispute which had arisen bet>veen tiiem, 
while on a sliooting excursion. An appear- 
ance of surprise was visible in Blair's counte- 
nance, during the whole of the attorney's 
speech. Once he sprang to his feet ire if 
to interrupt it, but resumed his se-at agahi 
in silence. The uttoniey genera! closed, by 
requesting permission to introduce Grace 
Suthgate, the daughter of the deceased, in 
behalf of the State. Every eye was turned to 
the young whness, as she arose and took 
her |>lace on the stand. The clerk requested 
her to draw the glove from her right hand. 
She obeyed, and a murmur of pity and admi- 
ration ran through the crowd, as her still 
white face was exposed to the public gaze. She 
was told to raise her hand, that the oath might 
be administered. The poor girl turned her 
face piteously toward the attorney general, as 
if to appeal f'lr protection. Her lips parted, 
but she could not articulate a word, while the 
ungloved hand grasped the railing before her 
for support. 

* Do not be frightened, young lady,' said the 
attorney, ^soothingly, and evidently aflTected 
by her appearance, • you have the sympathy 
of all present.' 

An expression of thrilling grafiiude rush- 
ed into the face of the prisoner, who had 
been gazing on the witness with intense 
interest. The attorney caught the look, and 
his voice was even more respectfully gentle, 
when he again addressed the witness. 

* Raise your hand, mj dear young lady,' he 
said, • you have nothing to fear— I will not 
fatigue you— my questions shall be brief- 
permit the o.ith to be administered, I entreat 
you.' 

He was about to say something more Ui 
encourage her, for he supposed her ombar- 
ras^sed by the fixed gaze of the multitude, 



and the uncommon silence which reigned 
even to the remotest corners of the room, 
so intense was the interest excited • but as 
he uttered the last words, she raised her 
eyes, and while a slight color broke over 
her face, expressed the determination not to 
be sworn, or to bear witness in the trial. 
There was nothing like bravado or boldness in 
her denial ; her voice was sweet and firm, 
and she looked determined, but, gentle as a 
dove. 

The attorney general saw that entreaty 
would be of no avail. • I am sorry to hear 
(his refusal,* he said • are you advised that 
the court has power to compel you to speak ?* 

*' I know that it has power to punish, but 
I cannot bear witness in this case,' she mildly 
replied, drawing her veil, and moving from 
the stand. 

The judges and jury gazed on her in aston- 
ishment, while the perplexed attorney, who 
knew siie had refused to appear before them, 
till compelled by the slieriflT, turned to the 
presiding judges, and, though with evi<leni 
reluctance, requested that a committal might 
be made out against her. 

Give her time to reflect,' replied the hu- 
mane magistrate, loath to inflict, imprison- 
ment on a being so delicate, * if she continues 
obstinate, after the other witnesses for tlie 
State have testified, I shall be obliged to 
proceed against her.' The attorney bowed 
his acquiescence, and the business of the 
court went on. The name of James Hioman 
was next called. There was a slight bustle 
near the door, as that personage separated 
himself from the crowd, and advanced toward 
the stand. Grace uttered a faint cry, on his 
appearance ; and frdling back in her seat, 
watched him with agonizing solicitude, as he 
took his station on the witness stand, and 
raised his hand to be sworn. His presence 
was a death blow to her hopes. Half her 
patrimony consisting of the bank stock her 
father had owned in Portland, she had given 
to bribe his absence ; and that being insuf- 
ficient, she, in her desperation, had promised 
her ow n hand in marriage, if he would refrain 
from giving evidence against her cousin. 
Vet, ^rcat as had been her sacrifice, there he 
stood, about to repeat the same fearful story 
which he had once told her. The wretched 
girl closed her eyes, and listened to the 
proceeding of the court, in utter hopelessness. 

Deing questioned by the attorney general, 
Hinman proceeded to relate, that on the day 
of Mr. Suthgnte's death, he had been out 
alone, shooting in the woods, and that as he 
had stopped to rest awl^^Ajy a certain pine 
tree, growing on the f.ice of the hill opfiosite 
Mr. Suthgate's house, the decAsed and the 
prisoner at the bar had passed ,him. The\ 
were conversing cheerfully, and were evidently 
in high spirits. He added, that, not being in 



a mood for company, ho had remained qui«t 
while the two sat down on some fragments of 
rock near by. Their heads were both uncov- 
ered, and Mr. Suthgate's hat together wiili 
the fur cap of the prisoner, was thrown on 
the dead leaves at their feet. As they were 
resting themselves, a large bird sailed over 
the pine, and settled on a tree, near the 
foot of the hill. Mr. Suthgatc snatched 
Blair's cap, which lay nearest him, and ran to 
a neighboring rock, from which he could get 
a better aim at the bird. His rifle missed 
fire. While hastily re-loading it, he placed 
the stock against the stem of a bush with the 
muzzle opposite his breast as he forced down 
the charge. He was returning the ramro«l, 
when something, probably a twig of the bush* 
touched the trigger, and the rifle was dis- 
charged into his bosom. At this moment 
the prisoner at the bar fired off his rifle, 
preparatory to entering the house \ but the 
witness was certain that the act was harmless.- 
and that Mr. Suthgate came to his death by 
the accidental discharge of his own gun. 

As Hinman pronounced the last sentence, 
the prisoner sprang to his feet, with an ex- 
pression of thrilling joy which met with an 
answering glow in the heart of every person 
present, save one — James Hinman ; he turn- 
ed his eyes on the prisoner, and their expres- 
sion was that of a cat, trifling withtheinous^*, 
it stHl intends to destroy. That expres^on 
changed, as he looked toward Grace. She 
was shting as the joyful surprise of his last 
words had led her, bending gently forward, 
her hands clasped, her lips apart, and l»er 
very soul beaming ingratitude through her 
eyes ; but the instant slie saw the glance cast 
from the witness to the prisoner, her heart 
sickened with doubt— she had seen that look 
before. 

Thesttorney general, who had expected a 
far different story from his whness, cross 
questioned ,him closely, but his answers were 
ready ami consistent. Two or three unim- 
portant persons were then examined, and die 
prisoneit; was called upon for his defence. 
His counsel expressed himself ready to sub- 
mit the case to die jury withotit further plea, 
trusting entirely to the evidence introduced by 
the state for the acquittal of his client. Tlie 
attorney general acquiesced, and, after a 
brief address from the court, in which the 
presiding judge expressed his clear conviction 
of the prisoner's innocence, the case was 
given to the jurj^ Without leavhig the box 
they rendered a verdict of not guilty. All 
proceedings against Grace were of course 
relinquished ; and Henry Blair was discharg- 
ed. In the bustle attending the breaking up 
of the court, Hinman contrived to get by the 
side of Blair, as he vas leaving die bar. 
Putting his mouth close to his ear, he whis- 
licred, ♦ / have swvmfaistlif, but you are ftsi 
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tess a murderer.'' The ucqiiiited prisoner 
started and recoiled, as if fruiii the hiss of a 
serpent. 

Uininan left his venomed arrow to rankle 
in the heart of his victim and turned care- 
lessly toward Grace, to whom he addressed 
H few low, earnest words. She arose, and 
went with him from the court room. One 
look of anguish s)ie cast on Blair. He dared 
not approach, for he felt tliat, notwithstand- 
ing^ his acquitt.d, the curse of her father's 
blood was s ill upon him. Bewildered by the 
events of the trial, and terrified by the rude jest- 
ing of the crowd, Grace was conducted to a 
chaise, into which Hinman followed her be- 
fore she was fully conscious of his object. — 
The poor girl looked out among the multitude 
in search of the man who had brought her 
from home : every face was strange, and she 
drew back into the chaise resigned and hope- 
less. It was a relief to her, when she saw 
.that he intended to carry her home. Had he 
chosen any other direction, she must have 
Bubmitted, for she was helpless in his hands. 
They had traveled nearly an hour in silence, 
when Hinman suddenly checked his horse, 
and taking her hand in his, said— 

* Miss Suthgate, my sweet Grace, look 
upon me«-I have performed your conditions 
—you cousin is free — when am I to claim Qiy 
lovely reward ?' 

* Then it was all false, and you have for- 
sworn,' exclaimed the wretched ^irl« tearing 
her hands from his *;ra8p, and looking around 
the lonely spot, as if Cot help. 

Hinman forcibly retook her hands.—* Let 
us understand each other,* he said sternly ; 
* I will not be trifled with— did you not prom- 
ise to give yourself in maniaii;e to mc, imme- 
diately after the liberation of Henry Blair, on 
condition that I would absent myself, or r& 
fuse to give e\ideiice against him ?«-havc I 
not performed the condition to the letter ?' 

» Oh, no, no ! — I never dreamed that you 
could swear falsely— I only asked absence, 
not perjury — not perjury.' 

* One question Miss ^uthgate and I have 
done — are you prepared to fulfil your prom- 
ise to be mine three days from this ? — the 
certificate of the town clerk is in my pocket — 
do not shrink and shudder, as if I were a 
reptile, but answer me.* 

* What can I say ? — how can I act ?' she 
exclaimed^ wringing her hands, and weeping 
bitterly, * tvill nothing soften jgn ?— I have 
money — alas, no, I havMigpSphat to you 
already — but oh, have pitjffmifiM[y'i^ alone, 
parentlcss — why do >on iktiffamff^my heart 
is withered up — sorrow has blighted me — I 
never can love aught earthly again. Take ine 
home I entreat ypu — leave mc to spend my 
humble and. sorrowful life alone, till I can lie 
down by my father's grave, and be at rest- 
do this, and I will bless you ; but, oh do not 



drive me to the deadly sin of marrying you 
unloved— of wedding one perjured before 
heaven !' 

Hinman gazed coldly on the beamiful crea- 
ture, as she uttered this rapid and passion- 
ate appeal. AVith strong determination, he 
kept down the expression of moriifiud pride. 



glass, twisii.ig her own bright curls ronml her 
fingers, and arranging them about her rosy 
face ; but her thoughts soon took a new di- 
rection. 

* Don't you think it odd that James did'nt 
ask ftlhcr and niarm to tlie wedding? — Fm 
sure I don't see what makes him so private 



^vhich rose to his lips, when she said that she i; about it ; I donH suppose father would come, 
couM not love him ; but the blood in spite of for he's too sick ; but I should have thought 



iiis eflbrts rushed over his forehead, at the 
close of this speech. 

* It is well,' he said, * I have your answer ;' 
and, gathering up the reins, he dfliberately 
turned his horse's head, and drove back to- 
wards Paris. 

* Why do you turn back ?' inquired Grace, 
timidly, 

* To unsay the oath you complain of — the 
murderer shall not esciipe me.' 

On went the horse; his every foot fall 
came like a knell to the heart of the tortured 
girl. The village spires were becoming more 
distinct each moment ; distant shouts, and 
the hum of many voices, were on the air. 
Slowly, she reached out her hand, and grasped 
the reins. ' I promise,' she said, in a husky 
whisper. 

Hinman turned his horse. 

Poor Grace Suthgate ; she little knew th.it 
our laws permit of no second trial for the 
saoie oflence, or that James Hinman would 
as soon have thrust his hand into a hesitcd 
furnace, as to have. acknowledged his recent 
perjury ; but it mattered not, she was in the 
paw of the lion. 



* Nancy, will you draw the curtain ? — I 
would not look on my father's grave to-night,' 
said Grace Suthgate, sorrowfully, as the nhn- 
ble fingers of her frien<l were busily twining 
a pink wreath among her black tresses, pre- 
paratory to the bridal. 

Nancy stepped ligl^ across the parlor, 
and drew the curtain, then returning, she said, 
* Come now, Grace, look in the glass, and, 
see if I hav'nt fixed you up a Wtlle.' 

It is very pretty,' said Grace, going to 
the glass, and smiling a sad smile of patient 
endurance * I could wear this, or any thing, 
Nancy to plense you.' 

* That's my own sweet sister,' exclaimed 
Nancy, kissing her gaily. 

* SMtcr— oh yes, you have been more than 
that to me, Nancy 

* Not that, but my real sister,' replied the 
happy girl, clasping her hand over the bride's 
neck, and looking roguishly into her eyes. 

Grace turned away to hide the anguish of 
her heart. Nanfy thought her friend had a 
strange way of being happy, for she had no 
idea that afly one could be otherwise on her 
wedding night 



brother might have asked him. 

* Nancy,' said the bride, with sudden ani- 
mation, * docs your father know of— of — what 
is to iiiiiiiitiHicre to-night ?' 

^1 can't tell — ^James told me not 
ia^^^^^tt about it, hut I suppose they'll 
as fire at me, if I don't— I'll tell 
you what it is, I've a good mind to run homo 
now, and jest give father a sty hint^-but there 
comes James and the minister up tho road 
now ; never mind, I can sly out the back door,' 
and, without further deliberation, Nancy 
threw a sha«%l over her head, and gathering 
up the skirt of her white dress, started on her 
expedition. 

Hinman and his companion must have loi- 
tered on the way, for it was full twenty inin- 
utcs after Nancy's departure, before they 
entered the house. Hinman left the divine 
in the khehen, while he went to the parlor in 
search of his bride. She, poor thing, had 
been schooling her heart for his reception. 
M«?ekly, anil without any visible signs of re- 
pugnance, she allowed him to draw a scat to 
lier side, and to take her hand in his. 

* I am happy to sec you so composed,' he 
said, pasaing his arm gently about her waist — 
' liic clergyman is in the next room — may I 
call him in now ?— but where is Nancy ?' 

* She has stepped out, but will rt'turn di- 
rectly,' answered the victim, in a low, patient 
voice, though her heart was almost bursting 
with suppressed anguish. 

* No matter — a few minutes can be of no 
consequence,* replied Hinman, notwithstand- 
ing ho was secretly annoyed at the delay. 

Grace timidly withdrew her shrinking form 
from his arm, and arose, for her powers of 
self-command were leaving her. — Embold- 
ened by the unresisting gentleness of her . 
manner, Hinman also left his seat, and while 
still retaining her hand in his, he threw his 
arms again around her waist, and drawing 
her suddenly fo his bosom, pressed a kiss on 
her lips. The poor bride struggled a mo- 
ment, as if she had been girt by the coil of a 
serpent x a shiver ran through her frame, and 
she lay fainting in his arms. 

Hinman laid the insensible girl on the sofa, 
and went cihnly into the kitchen for water. 
He had placed his arm under her head, and 
was sprinkling her face, when the door sud"- 
denly opened, and his father entered, followed 
Nancy. It was no wonder that young 



Grace never did laugh and talk like other H by , ^^ 

folks,' she said to herself, as she stood by thejl Hinman d'-o^PY/j^^^*^ EJ vStyH^l^^^ 
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niiii sprdiig upon his feet, in the astonishment 
of the moment ; for never was human being 
BO changed as was t))c man before liim. 

His tall, robust form had fallen away, till 
liis clothes hung loosely on his limbs, as if 
they had been made for a larger person. 
His hnir, but a few months before scarcely 
tinged with silver, now hung in thick gray 
masses over his forehead ; his eyes were 
Funken, and the skin lay in wrinkles on his 
lean cheeks, formerly so full and ruddy. 
His whole appearance was that, 
had suffered imprisonment for 
Nancy Hinman stood behind 
hair blown about her f.ice, 
dress wet deep with dew. 

• Leave the room,' said the old man, turn- 
ing toward her. He waited till the door was 
clospd, and then advanced sternly to his son, 
on whom he fixe'd his sunken eye?, with deep 
and threatening meaning. 

• Dar'd you liiink of marrying Aer?' he 
demanded, pointing to the insensible Grace. 

Jan)es was about to speak. The old man 
prevent^ him. • Don*t open your lips, but 
leave ili^housc.* 

Hinman drew himself up, and haughtily re- 
turned hi^faiherVglance :—* I am of age/ he 
s.iid, * and shall act my own pleasure.* 

The old man's face became bloodless — he 
cast a rapid glance round the roou), and then 
advancing close to his son, he liid his hand 
on his shoulder and whispered a few words 
in his ear. 

James ^Hinman sprang from under h-s 
father's hand, as if it liad contained nn instru- 
ment of death. His face was colorless, ami 
he stood cowering and tromliling like a whip- 
ped hoimd, under tlie oM man's eye. 

• Go,* said the father, sternly pointing to 
the door, * go — I would'nt have your blood 
on my head — go !* 

Hinman walked to the door. He was 
about to open it, when the old mm turned, 
nnd stretched his arms towards him. His 
thin lips trembled, and tears rolled over his 
wrinkled cheek. 

• James,' he Said in a broken voice, * James. 
I will never see you again on th'.s side the 
grave ; take this, and if there is any good in 
you, repent of your sinful doings;' and, pla- 
cing a shot bag half full of silver, in his dis- 
carded son's hand, he turned away covered 
his face, and wept aloud. 

When Grace opened her eyes, James Hin- 
man had gone, and his father was kneeling 
before the sofa on which she lay. 

• Grace Siilhgate,' said the old man, • I 
have treated you most cruelly — I have been 
sick and did'nt know of what was possing out 
of doors, or I'd never h;«ve let tilings go so 
r.ir. It's a hard thing to turn agin one's own 
flesh and blood. It*H like death for me to 
say it, but Grace Suthgate, it was my son, 



my only son, that killed your father. No 
wonder you start, smd stare so wildly — no 
wonder— who*d have thought it of him, that I 
used to be so proud of, when he was a little 
fellow, following me to the meadow, when I 
went a mowiug, and bringing my dinner and 
a bitter bottle, when I sat down to rest — 
who'd have thought he'd shoot a man down 
before my eyes !* 

Here the wretched old man buried his face 
in his hand, and sobbed till the room was 
fdled with his voice of mourning. After 
awhile, he raised his face. 

* I hav'nt slept a night since I knew it — 
you*ve been in trouble, but look here — has 
sorrow taken ofTyour flesh like that.* 

He held his hand before the light ; the skin 
was shriveled, and his long bony fingers 
seemed almost entirely fleshless. 

* I never exj)ected to come out agin, ntid I 
shut myself up alone, that I need not see the 
boy, as he passed in and out — but I shall feel 
easier, now I've told you the truth. I believe 
I should have died, if I'd kept pining over it 
alone — hut now I feel better. But I'll tell you 
just all I know about the wicked deed, and 
then if you've a mind to complain agin the 
boy, I Cim*t find fault — but irll kill me and 
the poor old woman, and little Nancy, that 
thinks so well of him yet. 

Grace strove to comfort the poor old farm- 
er. She assured him, that she woulii take no 
inrasures against his son, and that the secret 
of his crime should never be divulged, ex- 
cept (o Henry Blnir. This promise tran- 
quilized the old man ; and, before he left her, 
she had g.ithered from him all that he knew 
of her f.ilher*s death. 

On the morning of the murder, Nancy 
Hinman had called on some err^md to her 
friend, and had entered the parlor in search 
of her, just as Blair was assisting her to nail 
«he honeysuckle to lIR window, where she ac- 
ci«lcntally heard the conversation, in which it 
was settled, that Mr. Suthgate's consent for 
the union of the cousins shoidd be asked, 
while the uncle and nephew were at their 
sport. With girlish love of fun, Nnncy stole 
out of the house unnoticed, resolving in 
her heart to torment Grace about her love 
scene, the first time she could find her alone. 
While going home she met her brother, and, 
in the careless guiety of her heart, related the 
conversation she had heard, and described 
the laughable predicament of poor Blair when 
the honeysuckle broke loose over him. Hav- 
ing shared her merry thoughts, she tripped 
home ignorant of the train, of evils she had 
lighted. James was equif)ped for a day*s 
shooting, when he met his sister, and he 
proceeded alone to the hills. Soliiude, to 
liini, served only to engender evil thoughts. 
The indignity he had received from Blair, 
I ranklod in his heart, and his sister's narra- 



tive served to mature an indistinct wish to be 
revenged into a firm resolution. Though 
Hinman was a villain, his predominating pas' 
sion was vanity ; he coveted money more 
because it enabled him to gratify his inordi* 
nate self-love, than from any inherent passion 
for wealth in the abstract. This leading fea- 
ture in his character had been outraged by 
Blair and deeply mortified by Miss Suthgate'a 
refusal. He had loved Grape; as far as he 
was capable of loving any thing, and the 
ihocight that she had rejected him for Blair, 
his enemy, aroused all the feelings of bitter- 
ness and malice that strongly characterized 
him. He resolved to sec Grace once more z 
and, if she still remained obstinate in her re- 
fusal, to — he dared not think plainly to 



Inmself, what he intended to do ; but thoughts 
of murder lay deep in his heart. * She shall 
never be his,' he muttered betiveen bis 
clenched teeth, as he entered the house, 
where Grace was alone.^ln what state of 
mind he departed, we have before related. 

Old Hinman had, on that afternoon, been 
mowing in Mr. Suthgate's meadow ; the day 
was warm, and the old m.in laid dotvn his 
scyilie, and went up the brow of the hill, ta 
drink of a spring whose waters he knew to be 
pure and limpid. As he was balancing him- 
self on his hands and knees, whh his lipe to 
the ivater, he heard a crackling of brushwood 
near by, and, on looking up, saw his son 
James a few paces from him ; and further on, a 
mm whom he supposed from his cap. to be 
young Blair, with his head turned, as if look- 
ing at something in a distant tree. Just 
above him, stood another man with a hat on 
whom he took for Mr. Suthgate, but whose 
back was toward him. He saw hiui raise the 
gun, as if to discharge it in the air. Turn- 
ing to look on his son, at the instant, he saw 
him raise his piece, and take deliberate aim 
at the man on the rock. Before he could 
speak, both guns mingled their sound, in a 
sinmltaneous discharge. The man on the 
rock gave a sudden sprmg, and turned his 
face. The horror stricken parent heard liis 
son exclaim, * By all the furies I have mista- 
ken my man:' and then snyv him dash into 
the brushwood, through which he took a cir- 
cuitous route to where the body \fa8 lying. 
The appalled father heard young Blair utter 
a cry of terror, as he rushed down the hill, 
and he knew that, the youth supposed him- 
self the acf^lj^ital murderer. All this hap- 
pened in a witl«tf time. The old man saw 
it all. fljfH it be "fvondercd at if he shrunk 
from ex|SWnu th^ crime of his first born.^ 
Is it strange that, thinking the violent death 
of his neighbor would be considered acciden<- 
tal, he shut himself up. an* there pihed, with 
concealed sorrow, ignorant of all that passed 
between the fearful day of his son's guilt, and 
I that scarce less awful tiight, when the mur- 
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derer souglit to marry the or^ilmii of his 
victim ? 

• •••«•« 

Gentle reader — suppose six years to have 
passed^ and permit me to change the sceue 
from the Andr6scog;gin, to the drawing room 
of a weahhy and promising young lawyer, in 
Boston. It was elegantly furnished — books 
and prints lay about, though cemer tables 
were not then in fashion — numerous paint 
ings, which the connoisseurs pronouiiced»^ -hsfrtny know him.' 
gems, lined the wall^ajjjLa-wetTlTFiissels car- 
pet coveredJfchfrfToor. — Before the fire, which 
[cheerfully on the marble hearth, sat a 
hidy habited in a black satin dr^ss. She 
was reading in a large easy chair, with one 



little foot resting on an ottoman,^ and 
other half buried ia.Ui9 irjp uf a superb rug. 
Un ilrfTiii'ilji rounded was her form, and so 
smooth was her cheek, that it would seem 
almost impossible that she could be the 
mother to the beautiful children, who sat a 
little back, playing on the carpet. One, r fine 
manly boy, of four years, ^'^iih dark - cu ri y 
liair, bright black eyes,' a bold forehead, and 
a most mischievous smile, contrasted be.)u 
tiftilly with the little girl at his feet, in a pink 
frock and white pantalets, who raised her soft 
blue eyes, and shook back her sunny hair, 
with such a graceful motion, as the baby man 
strove to make her understand an assertion 
he had been making. 

* Mamma, mamma, is not sister named af- 
ter you ?* cried the little fellow, running to 
the lady by the (ire, and leaning across her 
lap, while the little girl clambered up behind 
her seat, and putting her tiny hand on the 
comb wirrch confined her mother's hair, bent 
her rosy face over, and whispered coaxingly, 
• Mamma, may I ?' 

Before the mother could answer, the comb^ 
was brandished in the air, and down came A 
shower of glossy tresses over her wrougTit 
lace capp. 

* Oh Grace, you rogue,' exclaimed -the 
mother, reaching her hand back, and pitting 
the little girl's cheek; * Well, master Harry, 
what were you inquiring of roe. / 

* Only, mamma—,' the sentence ^as not 
finished, for that moment the door 'opened, 
and our old friend Henry Blair, entered. 
Tlie children ran forward to meet him and 
his beautiful wife stood blushing, a|id laughing 
at the figure she made, witli her bair hanging 
like a veil almost to her feet. 

Blair seemed uncommonly serious. Hi- 
took a seat, and lifting the liiile girl to his 
knee kissed her; and then, turning to his 
wife, said, * Grace, you know I was called 
upon to advocate the Cause of a man impris- 
oned on various charges of forgery ;— his 
trial ifl over.' 

* And what is the result?' inquired Grace, 
atf>ppiDg on her way to the glass. { 



' He is convicted, and sentenced, on the 
different indictments, to twelve years in the 
state prison ; but you know this person. 
Grace ; his name is not French, but—' 

* J^Muee H iH m aw ?'- ■» K slii im a d .. G jau;e» drop 
ping the hair she had gathered up^ and draw- 
ing close to her husband, as ^f there was 
danger in the name. / 

* It is no other,' replied Blair; *^iJiJa&i& 
so much ajituid in m'lp^aranye, you would 

^.j «..v^w him.' / 

I hope his futher and dear Nancy will 

not hear of his arrest,' said/the wife, seating 

herself and gazing thougl^futly on the fire; 

bad as he was, they lovc<f hun ; and now the 



other than a heap of sweet potatoes, that were 
very snugly roasting under the embers, and 
^vhich Tom, with his pine slick poker, soon 
liberated from their ashy confinement ; pin<*h- 
I ing them every now and then wiih his fiugerefi, 
especTiiTtf the^Mg. ones, to see whether they 
were done or not — lli'en Irwing cleansed 
them of the ashes, by blowing them with Itw 
' ii r ii il i I ml [iiii il i l i j l ii n i hing thn n i jiju,h the 



wife did not hear Ikim ; her thoughts were 
with her father's j^ravc, on the banks of the 
Androscoggin. 



old man is growing moreiiJip£y,jindIJan$y i§, wi y t }q t^ ^jtov^^so^ pnlwiab le to you as I could 
iiitpiiuil, ll'WTbliTJenlTrefy unsettle them again. ' ' . . •- • .i . - t- ■. ._ 

* His change of iiome will prevent his 
trial getting abroad/ replied Bhiir, but his 
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Sneral IlEarioii* 
CO OF THi: REVOLirriON. 

ABOirr this time we received a flag from 
the enem/ in Georgetown, South Carolina, 
the object of which was to make some arrange 
ments about the exchange of prisoners. The 
flag, after the usual ceremony of blindfolding, 
was conducted into Marion's encampment 
Havinig heard great talk about Gen. Marion, 
his fancy had naturallycnough sketched out for 
him some stout figure of a warrior, such as 
CHara, or CornwHilis himself, of martial 
aspect and fliiming regimentHls. But what 
was his surprise, when led into Marion's pre- 
sence, and the bandage taken from his eyes, 
he beheld in our hero a swarthy, smoke-dried 
little man, with scarcely enough of threadbare 
homespun to cover hia* nakedness ! and, 
instead of tall ranks of gay dressed soldiers, 
a handful of sunburnt, yellow-legged militia 
men some roasting potatoes and some asleep, 
with their black firelocks anri powderhorns 
lying by them on the logs. Having recover- 
ed a little from his surprise, lie presented his 
letter to Gen. Marion who perused it and 
soon settled every thing to his satisfaction. 
The officer took up his hat to retire. 

* Oh no !' said Marion, it is now about our 
time of dining ; and I hope, sir, you will give 
us the pleasure of your company to dinner.' 

At the mention of the word dinner, the 
British ofllcer looked around him, but, to his 
great mortification, could see no sign of a 
pot, pan, Dutch-oven, or any other cooking 
utensils that could raise the spirits of a 
hungry man. 

• Well, Tom,* said the General to one of 
his men, * come, give us our dinner.' 

The dinner to which he alluded, was »o 



sleeve of his old cotton shirt, he piled some 
of the best on a larj»e piece of bark, and pla- 
ced them between the British officer and 
Marion, on the trunk of the fallen pine on 
which th^l^. 
*I fear sl^said the General, 'our dinner 



wish ; but it is the best we Fiave.^ 

The officer who was a well-bred man took 
up one of the potatoes, and affected to feed, 
as if he had found a great dainty ; but it was 
very plttin that he ate more from good man- 
ners than good appetite. 
! J Presently he broke out into a hearty laugh. 
Marion looked'^rnirftmaed. . * I beg pardon 
General, but one cannot, you know,-TiWay9, 
command one's conceits. I was jfiinking 
how drolly some of my brother officers would 
look if our jiovernment were to give them 
such a bill of fare as this.* 

' 1 suppose, 'replied Marion, • it is not equal 
to their style of dining.' 

* No, indeed,* quoth the officer, • and this, 
I imagine, is oue of you accidental Lent din- 
ners, a sort of 6an yan. In general, no doubt, 
you live a great deal better.* 

* Rather worse,* answered llie ' General, 
* for often we don't get enough of this.* 

* Heavens ! rejoined the officer, • but prob- 
ably what you lose in meal you may make up 
in malt, though, stinted in provisions, you 
draw noble pay.* 

* Not a cent, sir,* said Marion, * not a cent,* 

* Heavens and earth ! then you must be in 
a bad box. I don't see. General, how yoo 
can stand it.' 

*Wby, sir,' replied Marion, with a smile 
of self approbation, * these things depend on 
feeliag.* 

The Englishman said he did not believe it 
would be an easy matter to reconcile his 
feelings to a soldier's life on General Marion's 
terms ; all fighting, no pay, and no provis- 
ions but potatoes. 

* Why, sir,' answered the General, • the 
heart is all ; and when that is much interest- 
ed, a man (hm do any thing. Many a youth 
would think hard to indent himself for four- 
teen years. But to let him be over head and 
ears in love, and with such a beauteous sweet 
bedrt, as Rachel, and he will think no more 
of fourteen year's service than Jacob did. 
Well, now that is exactly my case. I am in 
love, and my sweetheart is Liberty. Be that 
heavenly nymph my companion and tlie^/> 

^ *^Digifized .„V -^-^ 
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U'ooda 8li»Il httve ch:irins bcjond Loudon anti 
Paris in slavery. To linvc no proud mou- 
arch dririii? over nie with his gilt coaches ; 
nor his host of excisemen and tax gatherers 
Insultinv and robbing; but to be my own 
master, my own prince and sovereign : glo- 
riously preserving my national dignity, and 
pursuing my true happiness ; planting my 
vineyards, and eating their lust-ions fruit ; 
sowhig my field, and reaping the golden grain ; 
and seeing millions of brothers all around 
me equally free and happy as myself: — this, 
sir, is what I long for.' 

The oHIcer replied, that bflri i as a man 
and a Britoci, he must certaiiflfHeubscribe to 
this happy st ite of things. 

* Happy,' quoth Marion, * yes happy indeed : 
and I would rather fight for such blessings 
for my country, and feed on roots than keep 
aloof, though wallowing in all the luxuries of 
Solomon. For now, sir, I walk the soil that 
g'lve me birth, in the thought that I am not 
unworthy of it. I loo^ upon the venerable 
trees about me, and feel that I do not dishonor 
them. And when I look forward to the long, 
long ages of posterity, I glory in the thought 
that I am fighting their battles. The children 
of distant g«'nrrations may never hrarofmy 
name ; but still it gl.iddens my heart to thinli 
that I am ndw contending for their freedom 
wUh all its conniless blessings.* 

I looked at Marion as he uttered these 
sentiments, and fancied I felt as when I heard 
the last words of the br.ive De K ilb. The 
Kuglishmanhung his honest head, and looked, 
I thought, as if he had seen the upbraiding 
ghosts of his illustrious countrymen, Sidney 
and Hampden. 

On liis return to Georgetown, he was 
asked by Col. Watson why he looked so se- 
rious ? 

'I have cause, sir,' said he * to look serious.' 

* What ! h«i6 General Marion refused to 
treat ?' 

* No, sir.' 

* Well then, has old Washington defeated 
sir Henry Clinton, and broken up our army ?' 

* No sir, not either, but worse.' • 

* Ah ! what can be tvorse.' 

* Why, sir, I have seen an American Gen- 
eral and his officers icithout pny^ and almost 
without clothes, living on roots and drinking 
wattr ; and all for Liberty ! ! What chance 
have we against such men P 

It is said Colonel Watson was not much 
obliged to him for his speecli. — But the 
young officer was so struck with Marion's 
sentiment, that he never rested until he threw 
up his commission, and retired from the 
service.' 

Gen. Marion, whose stature was diminutive, 
and his person uncommonly light, rode, when 
in service, one of the fleetest and most pow- 
erful cliargers the south could produce. 



When in fair pursuit, notliing could escape 
him, and when retreating, nothing could over- 

,tHke him. 

Being once nearly surrounded by a party 
of British dragoons, he was compelled for 
safety, to pass into a cornfield by leaping 
the fence. This field, marked with a consid- 
erable descent of surface, had been in part a 
marsh. Marion entered ii at the upper side. 
But here lay a difliculty which to all but him- 
self appeared insurmountable. 

To drain the ground of its superfluous 
waters a trench had been cut around this part 
of the field, four feel wide, and of the same 
depth. Of the mud and clay removed in 
cutting it, a bank had been formed on its 
inner side, and on the top of this was erected 
the fence. The elevation of the whole amount- 
ed to more than seven^feet perpendicular 
height ; a ditch four feet in width, running 
parallel with it on the outside, and a foot or 
more of space intervening between the fence 
and the ditch* 

The driigoons, acquiitnted with the nature 
and extent of this obstacle, and considering 
it impossible for their enemy to pass it, press- 
c<t towards him with loud shouts of exultation 
and insult, and summoned him to surrender 
or perish by the sword. Regardless of their 

Irudeuesj^ and empty clamor, and inflexibly 
determined not to become their prisoner 
.Marion spurred his horse to the charge. 
The noble animal, as if conscious that his 
master's life was in danger, and that on his 
exertion depended his safely, approached 
the barrier in his finest sl^ie, and with 
bound that was almost supernatural, cleared 

I the fence and the ditch, and recovered him 
self without injury on the other side. 

Marion now facing his pursuers, who had 
hidted at the fence unable to pass it, dischar- 
ged his pistols at them without effect, and 
then wheeling his i^orse, bidding them ' good 
morning,' with an nir of triumph, dashed 
into an adjoining thicket, and disappeared in 
an instant. 



Tbe Broken Flower* 

I WALKED out in the morning, when the mild 
spring had spre.id her verdant mantle upon 
the fields and called forth the blossom and 
the bud— when the green-shrub was expand- 
ing its leaves like the wings of the newly- 
fledged bird, and the rills leaped gladly along 
in the sunlight, and I marked and enjoyed 
the freshness and beauty of the scone ; but 
a little floweret that bloomed lonely by the 
pathway arrested my attention, and I turned 
aside to contemplate its hues and admire the 
delicacy of its form. It was lovely yet meek, 
and rich with fragrance, which it flung upon 
the light wings of the passing wind ;^-and I 
thought it an emblem of a young and guileless 
heart, it stood so unprotected in its inno- 



cence. I would not pluck it, ahliough it 
looked so fair and inviting, but let it blooin 
upon its slender stem, to meet the sight of 
the next passer-by, and charm him with its 
sweetness. 

1 returned in the evening and sought for the 
gentle flower : but the cruel tread of the heed- 
less stranger ha«l been upon it, and crushed it* 
and it lay on the ground, broken and bleeding, 
unnoticed and alone. And I thought it, as 
it lay thus before me, an emblem of the 
human heart, when its delicate pride has 
been wounded by the thoughtless or the 
designing, who pass on their way and leave 
the stricken one to mourn in the silent deso- 
lation of tlie bre:ist. 

I moralized on the fate of the dying flower, 
and received from it a lesson that sunk deep 
into my mind. It taught me that only the 
great, the wealthy, and the powerful, are 
secure from aggression like this ; and that 
their claims and pretensions are acknowledged 
and respected whilst the innocent, and tlie 
unpretending, are slighted and despised, and 
their merits uns^n and unrewarded. 

Yet let not the proud one exult in the 
ascendency which factitious advantages ma/ 
have given him, nor the chHil of indigence^ 
lament the lowness of his lot ; for peace aiui 
contentment may visit the cottage when they 
shun the lordly mansion, and the cares and dis- 
contents of the rich be excluded from the 
quiet hearth-side of the poor — while even 
amid his bitterest repinings, the oppressed 
may find a consolation ; — he knows that it 
shall not be thus always^that but a few years 
will suffice to level all ; that the wave of Time 
is sweeping onward forever ; man may wish 
to stay its course, when the heaven above 
is unclouded ; and that all the myriad barks 
which crowd its bosom will alike be dashed 
upon the shore of oblivion, and their shattered 
wrecks sink beneath the stormy surface of Its 
waters. 



Edward Osborne. 

In the year 1539, when London bridge was 
covered with houses, overhanging the pent up 
turbulent stream, as if the ordinary dangers 
of life were not sufficient, that men should 
out of their ingenuity invent new ones, desert 
Urra Jirma and like so many beavers |>ercli 
their dwellings on a crazy bridge, Sir AVil- 
liara Hewett, citizen of London, and cloth 
worker, inhabited one of these temptations of 
Providence, His only child, a pretty girl, 
was playing \Mih a servant at a window over 
the wiUr, and fell into the rapids through 
which, even now a days it is counted a feat to 
shoot. Many a one beheld the sight in the 
helplessness of terror, without dreaming of 
venturing into the stream. But tliere was 
one to whom the life of the perishing child 
was dearer tlian his own ; and that was tbe 

r 
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(ippreiitice olSir \Villiaiu lleweit, He leap- 
ed into the wnter after his youthful mistress, 
and by the aid of a feold lieart and a strong 
arm bore her in safety to ttie sliore ; and he 
had his reward. Years rolled on, and each 
succeeding one brought wealth to the father, 
and grace and loveliness to the noble minded 
daughter. Such was the fame of her beauty, 
that even in that aristocratic a«e, the galhint 
and f.ir descended chivalry of the land were 
rival suitors for the hand of the merchant 
queen of hcaris. But fairer in her eyes was 
the prentice cap of the daring youth who had 
snatched her (Voni the whirling waters, than 
the coronet of the peer ; and with the single 
minded disinterestedness of a genuine wo- 
man, she gave to her untitled preserver, Ed- 
ward Osborne, the hand and heart which the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, the heir of the lofty 
house of Txlbot, had sighed for in vain. 
Well did her lover vindicate her choice ! Ed- 
ward Osborne was a nobleman born of God*s 
creation not man's. He rose by successful 
industry to the highest honors of the city 
whose merchants are the paymasters of the 
rulers of the earth. And from liic city beau- 
ty, — to whom faitli and love were dearer* 
than titles and wealth, and the merchant 
'prentice, who periled his life as frankly in 
the cause of the helpless, and for the sake of 
humanity, as ever did high-born youth for 
fame snd glory, and goldeu spurs,— desceu'lss 
by a lineage more noble tlian if he had sprung 
from the most heroic stock of crowned rob- 
bers that ever troubled the world with their 
achievements, George Wdliam Osborne,Duke 
of Lieeds.-^Neta-MonMy Magazine. 



I^ast Moments of l.af ayete, 

BT MB. CLOqUET. 

During his malady, Lafayette was very 
fon«l of a su».dl while slut, which he had 
received, 1 believe from Madame de Bourck, 
and which never quitted iiim. Tlie animal, 
which was gifted wiih a remarkable degree of 
instinct permitted nobody except Basiian to 
approach her master's clothes when he was 
in bed, expressed joy or sorrow acqordina 
as he felt better or worse and might have 
served as a thcrmomeier to indicate llie state 
of his healih — since the general's death, the 
has followed Bastian to Lagrange, but has 
never resumed her gaiety. When wo ac- 
quainted Lafayette whU our intention of con- 
sulting some of our medical brethren, he 
replied to us, • To what purpose? Have I not 
entire confidence in you, and can any addition 
be made to the care which you take of me, 
;ind to I he interest which you feel in my wel- 
i'rire.' 

* We think.' observed M. Guersent, * that 
we have done what is best in your case ; 
but were there only a single remedy that 



might escape us, it is our duty to seek ii.l 
We wish to restore you as soon as possible 
to health, for we are responsible for your 
situation towards your family, your friends 
and ihe French nation, of whom you are the 
father.* * Yes, liieir father,' replied the gen- 
eral with a smile, * on condition that they 
never follow a syllable of my advice. Four \ 
or five days previously to his death, L:ifayetlt.' , 
felt oppressed and melancholy. He observed 
to his son, that he was acquainted w ith his situ- 
ation, and thai he desired to have some con- 
versation with him in private. This feeling, 
however, wac of short duration, he soon regain- 
ed his serenity, and the hope of recovery, again 
lighted up the expression of his countenance. 
Towards this period of his malady, he obser- 
ved to me, * Quinine and the fuver, my dear 
doctor, are battling together ; give me plenty 
of quinine, that it may gain the upper hand.' — 
The next morning he repeated ihe same idea. 
' I fear, added he, * that the quinine is in the 
wrong and that I shall be obliged to pay the costs 
of the suit.' * What would you have ?' said he 
to me in a few minutes afterguards; ^ Life is 
like the flime of a lamp: when the oil is out 
the light is extinguished, and all is over.' 
On the last day but one before his death, 
when the visits of strangers were forbidden. 
Lafayette said to his grandson, M. Jules de 
Lwficvrie, * you will tell the good Princess 
de Lelgisjoso how grateful I feel for her \i.sits, 
and how much I suQVr at biing deprived of 
them.* A few moments before he breathed 
his last, Lafayette opened his eyes, and fixed 
them with a look of aflection on his children, 
who surrounded his bed, us if to bless them, 
nd bid tliem an eternal adieu. He pressed 
my hand conclusively, experienced a slight 
degree of contraction in the forehead and 
eye brows and drew a deep and lengthened 
breath, which was inimedi;itely followed by 
a Icist sigh. His pulse, which hid not lost 
its force suddenly ceased to beat. A mur- 
muring noise was still heard about the region 
of the heart. To produce reanimaiion we 
employed stimulating frictions, Ijut in vain — 
the general had ceased to exist. His coun- 
tenance resumed a calm expression — that of 
peaceful slumber. His end was that of a good 
man, who abandons the world without fear 
or remorse : — that of the wise man mentioned 
by Lafonatine. * Rien ne trouble sa fin ; c'esi 
losoir d'un beau jour, Approche-t-il po but ? 
(juitte-t-il ce scjour ? 

Wboletome Scraps. 

If you are ever so sure that you ought to 
resent an injury, at least put ofl'your resent- 
ment till you cool. You will gain every end 
better by that means ; whereas you may do 
yourself or your neighbor great mischief by 
proceeding rashly and hastily. 

The consciousness of having acted upon 



pnnciple, and without the yraise or privity of 
any person whatever, is a pleasure superior 
to all that applause can yield. 

Why do you desire riches and grandeur ? 
Because you think they will bring Inppiness 
with them. The very thing you want is now 
in your power — you have only to study con- 
tentment. 

Don't be frightened if misfortune stalks 
into your humble habitation. She some- 
times takes ths liberty of tvalking into the 
presenoe chamber of the King. 

Are not the great happiest when free from 
the encumbrance of greatness ? Is there then 
any happiness in greatness ? 

If you have a family, it is no more allowa- 
ble that you squander away your substance 
than for a steward to embezzle the estate of 
which he is a manager. 

It may not be in your power to excel many 
people in riches, honors, or abithies ; but 
you may excel thousands in goodness of heart. 
Hither turn your ambition. Here is an ob- 
ject worthy of it. 

Dr. Lettsom's manner of signing his pres- 
criptions, [L lit ai?uii/] ;;i'Ve birth to the fol- 
lowing, xviili *\hii.i» lh«? dotjfor himself is said 
to have bi'cn highly ^unused, 

< \Vtit:ti jtiy pnlli'iilf cnll \n hnste, 
I plt^Hlrji, iil4'rd!$ tipiti .'^wcnUB'cnj, — 

VV Jliy, wUm Cftf tw 1 1 / LetWem.* 



• Ik our country,' exclaimed an Italian, * in 
our country, sir, we have the ever burning Ml. 
Vesuvius.' • Have you, indeed,* replied a 
son of America, * and in our country we have 
the Falls of Niagara, which would put it out 
in fivelninutes.* 



Ridicule, though trifling in appearance, is of- 
ten found to consist with great depth of malice. 

Inciters Containiugr RcinHlnnces, 

Received at Ihia Office, ending" l¥edneadayla»t^ deducting 
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UrARRIED, 

In this city, on the Ist insU by the Rev. Mr. Field, Mr. 
Dnvtd Rogers to Mrs. Snrnb Bradley. 

lu Ciaveraclc.on the34ih iilt. by Ambrose Root, Esq. Mr. 
Dedriciv Snyder to Miss Fraycr, both of Copake. 



In this clly, on the 28ih ult. Bliss Catharine While, in 
Ihe 22it year of her ape. 

On the 1st Inst. Mrs. Rosnnno Ostrnnder, njjed 52 years. 

On the lOih iiist, Mr. Tobias Ostrnnder, aged 55 years. 

On the 7(h inst. Frederick, son «>f Levi and Polly Judson, 
nged 4 years. 

On the 8th inst. Mnry Elizabeth, daughter of Benjamin 
and Alinira Munger, n«:ed 6 monUis and 15 days. 

On the 8ih inst. Sarah Jane^ daughter of the late Henry 
L. and Reliecca Amigh, aged II years. 

At WcstTroy, on the 3d inst. Mrs Opha R. Stewart wife 
of David Stewart, and daughter of Joaiah Rockwell, Esq. 
of Lanesboro, Mass. aged i!? years. 

At Albany. Eliza, wife of Theodore Olcott, Esq. in the 
25ihyearof herage. 

At the village of Kinderbook, on the 6th inst. Col. John 
Manton, a highly respectable citizen of that village, whose 
loss will be severely fell by that cooiraunity, and univer- 
sally regretted. ^^-^ 

At Albany, on Friday the 6th inat. suddenly, Abrtliana^-^ 
Van Veclitcn, Esq. tnilieTSttrycaroflits age. — •^ -^^ 
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Tlia Carrier's Address 

TO THE PATHONS OF THE BURAL BEP08ITOBT. 

* How solemn are thy tones to night, 

Old clock ! thou ringeat out the year — 
•Tis gone— how swift has been its flight! 

And lo I another now is here. 
Another! — Oh! we would look back, 

Past year, and view thy checkered road ; 
Though furrowed by many a weary track 

Has been the patli our feet have trod.' 

Thus ran our thouglits, as sad and slow 
The solemn peal chimed on our ear, 
And its vibrations, sweet and low, 

Came ushering in the new-born year. 
Startled, like us, how many pause to think, 
As that same monitor, upon the brink 
Of a new-year, doth raise its warning voice, 
To bid us scan the past ere we rejoice. 

Ah ! many a prostrate hope we see, 

That, when the year gone by was new, 
Gave to our spii ii^ i"U'ycMj'y, 

And o'er our jsatli n ratlJuucc iiimw. 
But, like the gorj^rrnnE Uiie« that fl<|jf r rifl 

Theirglories^i' ttIu wi eEcrji »ky, 
So evanescent av.i-; rln Ir^Jn diey itXt^t\ — 

So faded ihey - ui I ^i* J id tVu}l 
The hopes of ear? K ulilr>'itrt frnili, 

The best are hut a Jirinh ihfeadl 
Happiness base I an llitui liiu&t fail — 

Ere we can grasp it — it has sped. 
Friends that we've loved from childhood's hour 

Have no * continuing city' here ; 
They are cut down, as is the flower. 

However loved— however dear ! — 
We look upon the sunny brow 

Of children at their play — 
How gay and lovely are ihey now ! 

To-morrow, where are they 7 
Haply grim Death his shaft has sent. 
And those sweet buds of promise lent 
To their fond parents' love awhile, 
To all their care and toil beguile, 
Are nipt by him ere in their bloom, 
And hurried to the silent tomb. 
Yet not alone doth sorrow's wing 
Its sombre shadow o'er us fling, 
Oft as a halo round our head 
The lights of peace and joy are shed. 
Then fare-thce-well, adieu, Old- Year! 

Like other years, thou'st been 
A mingled web of smiles and tears, 

Dark clouds and bursts of sheen. 

And now we hail thee, Infant Year ! 

And, on thy threshold as we stand. 
Our hearts beat high with hope, with fear, 

We know not what is in thy hand. 
Whether grief or joy shall most prevail, 

Is still beyond our narrow ken; 
All human wisdom here must fail — 

All human lore at fault hath been 
To read the future's mystic scroll, 
Or its sealed pages to unroll. 
Nor would we the dark vista scan 

Learn the events that are in store, 



Whether of weal or woe to man, 
'Tis ordered well — what would we more 1 

Patrons, think you the strain is grave 

For such a liiile lad as 1 7 
I here your pArdon humbly crave. 

And now in all sincerity 
AHappv New- Year wish youall-^ 

May blessings e'er your cup o'erflow, 
Your lota in * pleasant places' fall ; 

Not only this, but otlier years bestow 
That best of gifts, a conscience clear. 
As comes and goes the passing year. 
And now, kind sirs, to you adieu. 
And, if my sheet has pleased you, 
A small reward is all I ask 
For my semi-monthly task. 



From the Token for 1837. 
]>eatli of an Infant in its mcotlier's 

BY MBS. 8I60UBNEY. 

* He slumbers long, sweet Mother, 

Upon thy gentle breast, 
Thou'rt weary now with watching, 

Sweet Mother, go to rest ; 
There seems no pain to stir him, 

The peril sure is past — 
For see — his soft hand clasped in thine, 

He heeds nor storm nor blast. 

Why dost thou ajaze so wildly 1 

Why strain thy strong embrace 7 
Unlock thy fearful clasping. 

And let me see his face.* 
So down that mother laid him. 

In her agony of care. 
And kissed that cold and marble brow 

With calm and fixed despair. 

* Oh weep!— there's holy healipg 

In every gushing tear, 
Nor question tliou that beauteous clayi 

The angel is not here — 
No shut of rose at even tide. 

Was with a peace so deep. 
As thus thy youngest, fairest one, 

Sauk down in dove-like sleep.' 

Where best she loyed to hide him. 

In that dear sheltering spot, 
Just there, hitf tender spirit passed — 

Passed and she knew it not. 
His fond lip never trembled. 

Nor sighed the parting breath, 
When strangely for his nectared draught, 

He drank the cup of death. 

* Full was thy lot of blessing 

To charm his cradle hours. 
To touch his sparkling fount of thought. 

And breathe his breath of flowers, — 
And take thy daily lessen ^ 

From the smile that breathed so free. 
Of what in holier, brighter realms. 

The pure in heart must be. 

No more thy twilight musing 

May with his image shine. 
When in that lonely hour of love, 

He laid his cheek lo thine — 
So still and so conflding, 

That cherished babe would be, 
So like a sinless guest from heaven. 

And yet a part of thee. 

But now, his blessed portion, 
is o'er the cloud to soar, 



And spread a never wearied wing 

Where sorrows are no more — 
With cherubim and seraphim 

To tread the ethereal plain — 
High honor hath it been to thee 

To swell lliat glorious train.' 

From ' The Reliquar>',' by Bernard and Lucy Bnrton. 
For liOve is Strong as I>eatli. 

Thet err who deem love's brightest hour 

In blooming youth is known ; 
Its purest, tenderest, holiest power 

In later life is shown; 
When passions chastened and subdued 

To riper years arc given. 
And earth and earthly things are viewed 

In light that breaks from heaven. 

It is not in the flush of youth, 

Or days of cloudless mirtli. 
We feel the tenderness and truth 

Of love's devoted worth j 
Life then is like a tranquil stream 

Which flows in sunshine bright, 
And objects mirrored in it seem 

To share iu sparkling light. 

'Tis when the howling winds arise, 

And life is like the ocean, 
Whose mountain billows brave the skies 

Lashed by the storm's commotion : 
When lightning cleaves the murky cloud, 

And thunder peals around us, 
'Tis then we feel our spirits bowed. 

By loneliness around us. 

Oh ! then as to the seaman's sight 

The beacon's trembling ray 
Surpasses far the lustre bright 

Of Summer's cloudless day, 
E'en such, to tried and wounded hearts 

In manhood's darker years. 
The gentle light true love imparts 

*Mid sorrows, cares and fears.- 

Its beams on minds of joy bereft 

Their fresh'ning brightness fling. 
And show that life has something left 

To which their hopes may cling; 
It steals upon the sick at heart, 

The desolate in soul. 
To bid their doubts and fears depart, 

And point a brighter goal. 

If such l}e love's triumphant power 

O'er spirits touched by time. 
Oh ! who shall doubt its purest hour 

Of happiness sublime 7 
In youth 'tis like the meteor's gleam 

Which dazzles and sweeps by ; 
In after life its splendors seem 

Linked with eternity ! 
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Tramlated flnom the German of C. ScbmiUt. 

The LtO^t Son* 

Tbbodoiia was the widow of a poor fisher- 
man, who lived in a loneljr cabin in the woods, 
not far froin the borders of the Danube. 
Her husband had died in tlie flower of his age, 
and siie found her greatest consolation and 
hope in her onljr son, a pretty little boy about 
five years old, named Augustus. 

Site taught him to be good and useful ; 
and she worked very hard to support him. 
It wus her wish to leave him the hut in which 
she lived, that he might follow the occupation 
of his father. The nets, hooks, and fish- 
ing. poles, were all arranged upon the wall 
till the boy should be old enough to use them. 
This aflfectiouHte mother gained her living 
by making nets ; and she often set up late at 
nights, hours and hours after the little Au- 
gustus was asleep, earning sometliing to buy 
food and clothes for him. 

This amiable child deserved his mother s 
love ; for it wus his greatest delight to mnke 
licr hnppy. When he shw her weep at any 
thing which reminded her of his father, he 
tried a thousand little ways to comfort her. 
One day, Theodora'^ brother, who lived in 
the' next village, brought her a fine carp for 
dinner. The poor widow burst into tears. 
* Alas !* said she, * I did not hope ever again 
to see such a fine fish in my cabin.* ' Do 
not cry, mother !' said Augustus, nestling up 
to her side ; * when I am bi)i[gcr, I will catch 
a great many fish for you — beautiful, beauti 
ful fish !' 

Theodora smiled through her tears. • Yes, 
my child,* she replied, * I hope you will be 
the comfort of my did age. Try to be ns 
good as your father was, and I shall be a 
happy mother. 

One fine autumnal morning, the widow rose 
very early, and began to work upon a net, 
which she wished to finish in tlie course of 
the day. 

The little Augustus left he^ side, and ran 
into the woods, to gather beach nuts, from 



which his mother extracted oil to burn dur-'l river, h»)|)ing. yet feariii;;, to 8t*e any traces 
ing the long winter evenings. He soon re-i of her son. She ran to ilie villajjo, and call- 
turned with his basket quite full, nmcli ed for assistance. Her brother and neigli- 
pleased to think that he could be so useful, bors pitied her and offered to join in the 
His mother wishing to encourage early habits search — Bnt their kindness proved useless ; 
of industry, thanked him and gave him a kiss. Augustus was no where to be found. 
Full of joy, the child ran into the woods • He h:is no doubt fallen into the river,* 
again and again. At noon, he began to grow said the villagers ; we know the course of the 
tired and hungry.— -Theodora, hearing the currents ; we shall find his body on the sand 
village clock strike 12, called him to dinner ; bank yonder. 

and he ran home very quick. The frugal re- These words almost broke the wretched 
past consisted of bread and milk -porridge, mother's heart. She returned to her deso- 
spread upon a little bench, in the shade of a hite cabin, and passed the whole night in 
fine old tree near the cabin, on a fzlado richly tears. At the first dawn of light she ran to 
carpeted with %'crdant grass. When they the river to watch for the body of her child, 
had finished tlieir dinner, Theodora said to For weeks and weeks she might be seen 
Augustus, * Now lie down under this tree, walking up and down the banks of the Dan- 
myson, and sleep, while I continue at my work, ube, sobbing and wringing her hands. The 
I will wake you when it is neccssnry. Sleep fishermen, as they went to their work at day- 
sound, my love,* said she, as she cume back break, or returned to their homes when the 
to take the bowls and plates from the bench, sun was setting, constantly met the afiSicted 

When she came out a few minutes after, mother asking for tidings of her boy. 
her darling was fast asleep, upon the green vcl- Thus time passed on, and still nothing was 
vety slope. His little curled head rested on heard of her Inst Augustus. * Alas !' said 
one arm, and the other leaned on his basket. Theodora, * lam wretched indeed : to lose in 
He smiled in his sleep, and the restless foli- so short a time such a kind husband, and a 
age of the old beach tree, adniiitfd a dancing child so ten<lerly beloved. It is hard, very 
sunlight on his face, which made the fresh hard, to be resigned to the will of God !' 
roses on his healthy cheeks still n)orc brilliant. Then with bitter sobs, she would reproach 
Theodora looked back lovinsly upon him herself because she had let the boy go out of 
as she hastened to her work. She was in a lier sijiht for a moment. She grew very thin 
hurry, and time passed quickly. Two hours and p ile ; and when the villagers saw her 
had gone like a moment, wJien ihc good come out of church they shook their heads 
mother arose to waken her boy. He was no mournfully, and said, * Alas ! the poor widow 
longer under the old tree. * Ah,' said she will soon follow her husband and child, 
to herself. • the litlle one has a«;;iin run into' The curate of the village was a very good 
the woods to <^ather nuts for me. He is a|| man ; and from his very heart he pitied thu 
good child ; bull wish he had come to bid | unhappy Theodora. He went often to her 
me good by.' She returned to her cabin to ! cabin and prayed wiih her. One day, as 
finish her work, without feeliu'^ any uncasi- she was coming out of the church, he invited 



ness ; but as hour after hour passed away,! her to go home with him. As she entered 
Hud still Augustus came not, she began to be |, his study, she looked upon u small round 
alarmed. She went into the woods, and , picture, which hung upon the wall, and her 
searched and called, until she was weary ; i' eyes filled with tears. 

she could hear nothing but the echo of her'| • Why does that picture affect you so 
own voice. She thought perhaps he might/ much?* asked the curate: ' do you know 
have gone too near the Danube, and had f.d- .l what it is ?' •—> | 

len in. The idea fell like a mass of ice upon:| * Yes.* replied thfp^i^^L^'O^^)^^'^ 
her heart. She examined the margin of the!, Mary, weeping for the loss of her son.O 
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' May it teiicli }ou a useful lesson, my 
duughter/ replied the venerable old man. 
' Mary's eyes are turned towards heaven as 
if seeking for hope and consolation there; 
and her hands are folded upon her breast in 
meek resignation to the will of God. I will 
give yoa this picture, Theodora ; and when 
you look upon it, I trust you will try to re- 
member, that 8s the son of Mary rose from 
the dead, so your child, (if indeed he is no 
longer in this world) has gone to the angrls. 
He cannot indeed return to yon ; but if yon 
keep your heart toward God, yon uill go to 
him. The widow was very grateful for the 
|>icture, and promise4( whenever slie looked 
upon it, to remember the comforting words 
of the good priest, and try to be humble and 
resigned. 

By ilegrees her grief became more cahn 
and she w.is able to attend to her usual avo- 
cations. But still she could not look at (he 
tree, ivhere she last saw her child in his 
beautiful sleep, without feeling a pang shooi 
through her heart like red hot steel. One 
day, she thought to herself, * I fear I shall 
never be able to pass this tree without an- 
guish ; but when I remember the words of 
the good curate, my soul is comforted. I 
will cut a hole in the tree, and place my pic- 
ture within it : and perhaps the sight of that 
will ease the pnin I feel at my heart, when- 
ever I look on the spot where I lust saw my 
darling.' 

She fastened the picture into the tree, and 
sighed as she said, * Ah, mothers more hap- 
py than I am, knotv where the bodies of their 
children repose, and can |)!ace a humble 
monument over their {graves ; this tree shall 
be a monument to the memory of my beloved 
Augustus.* 

And now we must leave the ^weeping moth- 
er, to tell what become of the lost child. — 
When Augustus first waked up, he rubbed 
his eyes, and seeing the sun was fast going 
towards the west, be caught up his little bas- 
ket and ran into the woods, resolved to sur- 
prise his mother with a great quantity of nuts. 
His basket was already nearly filled — when, 
not finding any more beach trees, he wander- 
ed on, farther and farther, until he came to 
the end of the forest, by the side of the 
river. 

^There he saw a very large boat marie fast 
to the bank ; the sailors were waiting for 
some passengers, who had not yet arrived. 
The other passengers, consisting of several 
families improved this opportunity to go on 
shore and take a little exercise. There were 
a great many children amusing themselves by 
picking up different colored pebbles. As 
soon as they saw Augustus, they ran toward 
him, and asked what he had in his basket. 
They had never seen beach nuts before, and 
they ilioiight them very pretty. * What queer 



fruit !* exclainied Antonia, a little girl about 
as old as Augustus : * I never in my life saw 
chesnnts made like these.' * They are noi 
made to eat,' said Augustus^ laughing, *• moth- 
er gets oil from them.' The children want- 
ed some of them to play with, and Augusiu& 
readily emptied his basket. The little fellow, 
having always lived in the woods; had never 
seen so many boys and girls collected to- 
gether before. He got into a pleasant frolic, 
and was quite beside himself with joy, He 
particularly wished to get into the boat ; for 
a floating house, so nmch larger than hi^ 
mother's cabin, appeared to him a very won- 
derful thing. 

The children showed to him the boat, and 
Antonia showed him the saloon fixed up for 
the wealihy passengers. * Oh, it is a great 
deal handsomer than my mother's room !* ex- 
claimed Augustus. The children then brought 
fi)rward their dolls and playthings, and the 
little boy's attention was so completely taken 
up. that he did not know w hen the bo:it started 
from .the shore. It sailed majestically down 
ihe great river — and still Augustus was busy 
at his play. But as twilight came'ou, he start- 
ed up. and said * I must run home.* When 
they told him he was far away on the water, 
he began to cry and sob saying, * I want to go 
to my mother I' 

Until thai moment, the passengers supposed 
that he belonged to the boat. Every one 
began to inquire what was to be done with the 
child. Some laughed at the distress of the 
poor little fellow ; but others more kind 
hearted, pitied the anxiety of the mother. The 
owner of the boat asked him what village he 
lived in. * I don't live in any village,' answer- 
ed Augustus sobbing. * That is strange,' 
said the man. * But you live in a houSc, ] 
suppose ?' — • Oh ye^, I live in a house,' re 
plied the child ; ' but it is in the woods, the 
village is a little off.' » And what is the 
name of the village ?' • Why the name is 
village,' replied the simple boy ; * my mother 
always calls it the village ; she takes me to 
the village to buy bread ; and when the clock 
strikes at noon, she says it is the bell of the 
illage. 

The owner of the boat began to grow impa- 
tient. ' What is the name of your parents ?^ 
asked he. • My father is dta<l,' replied Au- 
gustus, * my mothers name is Theodora tin 
fisherman's widow.' < But what's her other 
name ?' asked the man. • I never heard her 
called by any other,' said the little one. • A 
plague on't !' exclaimed the angry boatman. 
'■ There is no use in asking him questions. ] 
wish the fates had put him any were else bui 
aboard my vessel.' • I did not come with the 
fates,' said Augustus, sobbing and rubbing his^ 
eyes ; * I never saw them. I came here wiri> 
the litde boys and ^irls♦' 

This artless speech made every body laugh. 



i except the owner of the boat ; he felt so em- 
barrassed to know what 16 do with the little 
stranger, that he could not laugh. They were 
passing by thick forests, where appeared no 
human habitations except such as were seen 
afar off. Just as night was closing in, they 
came within sight of a village. The boatman 
wished to stop and leave Augustus with some 
one who would convey him home. But M. 
Val, the father of little Antonia, opposed 
this.— A dreadful war then raged in Germany ; 
and he, and several other passengers had 
money on board, which they wished to put iii 
a place of safety. They urged the boatman to 
go on as rapidly as possible, for the least 
delay might prove a great danger to them. 
' I wish in my heart the poor mother could 
have her lost child,' said M. Val_; • but under 
the present circumstances, the thing is im- 
possible. — Tlie enemy is foet advancing to- 
ward the Dauube, aiid our m^Moems are 
precious.* 

Thus urge4y the sailors being promised a 
handsome reward for their speed, kept on 
their way during the whole night ; and poor 
little AugtJstus cried himself to sleep. 

In the morning, the orphan reeewed Uis 
sobs. The boatman saw some peasaou on 
the bank of the river, hihI Ite begged tbeia 
for pity's sake to take the boy and fiod out 
where he belonged. But the men rrfiwcd to 
do ii, saying they should never fiud his motli- 
er, and they had cliildren enough of their 
own to support. 

The boatman grew angry, and insisted 
upon putting the boy on shore, and request- 
mg the magistrates to place him in the alms 
house. — Madame Val was a kind hearted wo- 
man, and she pitied the orphan wiili all her 
heart. — She whispered to her husband • Lei 
us adopt Uiis pretty little boy. It will put an 
end to this tiresome dispute.* Mr. VaJ was 
pleased with the proposition, and exclaimed at 
once, ' Keep on, my good fellows — keep on. 
Do not trouble yourselves about this poor 
child. I will take care of him, and be res|)OD- 
sible for all chaises.' 

The boat arrived safely at Vienna. M. 
Val had a great deal of money ; and the best 
masters were hired to teach Antonia and Au- 
gustus. The little boy was very ignorant at 
first ; but he was intelligeut, and made such 
pro'-ress that every body wiis surprised. At 
the same time, he was so modest, and so gen- 
tle, that, M. Val and his wife soon began to 
love him, as if he were their own soo. As 
he grew older, they observed with pleasure 
that he had a great aptitude for business* 
M. Val first made him a clerk iu his we;dtliy 
mercantile establishment, and afterward took 
him into partnersliip. 

The little Antonia in the meantime became 
a young lady. She was intelligent and well 
informed, and as innocent and artless as she 
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WHS beauiirul. She and Augiwtus were strong- 
ly attHctied to each other and lier father wob 
not at all displeased when he discovered it. — 
He said he coidi not bestow her upon a bet- 
ter man thun his adopted son. The joiing 
coaple were married, and lived with her pa- 
rents. — On accotint of some important servi- 
ces rendered the emperor, during the war, 
M. Val and his son-in-law receifed the thlc 
of Barons de Valbourg. 

When liis benefactors died, Augustus came 
into possession of {«reat wealth ; and being 
fond of a retired life, he resolved to relin- 
quish business, and purchase an estate in 
the country. Having tnken a long journey, 
and examined several, he finally determined 
to buy the beamiful domain of Neukirch in 
Wurtemburg. 

When the young baron and his wife arriv- 
ed at their new residence, they found every 
where traces of the destructive war, which had 
so long ravaged the country. A great many 
houses were burned down, others partly in 
ruins, and vast tracts of lands were entirely 
uncultivated. This snd sight touched the 
benevolent hearts of Augustus and Antonia. 
* Poor men !' — said they ; * we must do all 
we can to restore them to prosperity.' Tim- 
ber was piirchiised to rebuild their haliita- 
tions, and gram to s^ their fields. In a 
short time all the coumry around the baroni- 
al castle assumed a flourishing appearance. 
The vilkigers were f«ll of grntitude ; they could 
not say enoit|.h in praise of their benefactor. 
When they loaded him with their thanks, 
lie would rt?ply, • I was once a poor lost or- 
phan. By the blessing of God, I have become 
rich ; and I hope Goti will always make tny 
heart witling to hnpnrt hrfppiness to others.' 

Very of\en the young baron thought of his 
mother ; and wondered who she was, and 
whcflier she was yet living. A memorandam 
had been carefully preserved, stating that her 
name was Theodora the fisherman's widow, 
who lived in a wood, near a village, not far 
from the shores of the Danube. 

While little Augustus was surrounded with 
all the comforts and elegance that wealth 
«Ould procure, his good mother had met whh 
many misfortones and discouragements, — 
Not long af^erihe loss of her child, the sol- 
diers of the enemy came into the forest, and 
she escaped suddenly to take refuge with her 
brotlier. But the village was burnt to the 
ground, and they were lef^ without a home.— 
her brother, having lost all his little properly, 
let himself out to another fisherman, and she 
went to reside with a sister who lived at the 
distance of «bout fifty miles. Here Theodo- 
ra staid several years, and made herself 
extremely useful in bringing up her swter's 
numerous family. 

At last she received a letter from her broth- 
er, stating his wife was dead, and his daugh- 



ters married and that, as liiere was now no 
prospect of belter times he wished she would 
come and keep house for him. With mixed 
feelings of joy and sadness, the poor widow 
returned to her native place. She had scarce- 
ly arrived in the village, before she went into 
the forest to look at the tree unfler which she 
had last seen her child. But al.is ! what 
changes she found there ! The path leading 
to her cabin was entirely overgrown with j 
bushes ; the youn^ 8:i|)lings had become 
hirge trees ; and she could not even deter- 
mine where it stood. 

A long time she searched for the old beach 
tree under which she shed so many tears. 
' If the picture is gone, the hole will remain 
in the trunk,' this thought she ; ' and thus I 
shall discover it.' But amid the dense over- 
grown forest she could not distinguish one 
from another. An old man was in the woods 
g-'ithering dry brandies, and she tried to gain 
some information from him. * You may as 
well spare yourself of looking farther, my 
good woman,' said he ; 'it is not probable 
th:it the tree you speak of is in existence. 
Since you lef\ the village, children have be- 
come men, and almost all the old men are 
dead. Old trees have given room to young 
ones, and the place where they once stoo<l 
is known no more. All things change rapidly 
in this world ; and men disappear faster than 
trees. Here wc have no resting place. The 
earth is not our home.' As he finished 
speaking, he went his way ; and Theodora, 
whli a deep sigh, gave up all hope of finding 
the beloved tree. 

The Baron de Valbourg lived a few leagnes 
from the village where the widow and her 
brother resided ; but tlie village was a part 
of his territory. One day he went in*5 the 
forest to mark out a certain allowance of 
wood, for his j)Oor peasantry ; and wishing 
to see that each one received a sliare, he gave 
out word that on a certain day, every peas- 
ant, who chose to come to him, should be 
allowed to cut down a tree. The brother of 
Theodora was too ill to go, and he sent his 
sister to him to beg that a tree might be cut 
down for him. When his name was called, 
therefore, the widow stepped forward, and 
said, * My Lord pardon his not being here, 
for he is too ill to leave his bed. 1 am his 
sister ; — and he sent me to ask that a tree 
mi^ht be cut for him.' 

Little did the Baron de Valbourg think that 
the poor old woman was his mother! and 
she would never have dreamed that the hand- 
some young nobleman was her son ! 

But, without knowing her, de Valbourg 
had compassion on her ; for he tlrought she 
looked like one who had known many sorrows. 
He pointed out a very large tree, and ordered 
it to be cut down for her. • It is a very fine 
tree,' said the forester ; — • had it not belter 



be preserved for your lordship's own use? 
Tlie birch trees and the poplars will answer 
just as well for the peasants.' 

The Baron de Valbourg looked at him 
sternly, as he replied, * I do not consider it 
charity to give to the poor such things as I 
do not think worth keeping myself. I wish 
this tree to be cut down for the poor woman, 
Hud the wood split, and carried to her door, 
at my expense. 

When he had said this, he went away, to • 
•escape the thanks of Theodora, who with her 
eyes full of tears, exclaimed, • May God 
Idetcs you good young nobleman.* She walk- 
ed quickly towards the village, to inform her 
brother of the kindness she had received. It 
was twenty -six years since the mother last 
looked upon her sleeping child, when she 
again met him in this forest ; and here they 
would have separated perhaps forever, had 
not Divine Providence brought them to a 
knowledge of each other. 

According to the order of the Baron, the 
great tree was cut down, and fell with a thun- 
dering noise. The workitien, who had re- 
tired to a safe distance, now approncjied to 
hew it in pieces. • A miracle I' shouted they ; 
* Come and sec a miracle !' 

The trunk of liie tree had been split by the 
f.dl, and, a piece of bark falling of, the long 
lost picture of Mary, was exposed full to the 
view, There was a great wonder how it came 
there. * It must be a miracle,* said the 
wood cutter; • it is clearly a miracle; for, 
look, there is no opening in the bark ;* it was 
covered thickly with moss, as are uU the old 
trees of the forest.' 

The Baron de Valbourg was not far dis- 
tant and he inquired why all the people %vere 
running to look at that tree. — Being told 
what had happened, he went and examined 
the picture. * It is truly beautiful and ex- 
pressive,* said he. * No doubt some pious 
hermit placed it here ; and with the lapse of 
time it has become overgrown with bark and 
moss.* 

Suddenly he changed color and his hand 
trembled. * It is indeed a miracle !' he ex- 
claimed. Upon the back of the picture was 
written ;— * In the year of our Lord 163t, 
Oct. 10th, I saw for the last time, under this 
tree, my only son Augustus, aged five years 
and three months.— May God be whh him 
wherever he is ; — and as he consoled the 
Holy Mary at the foot of the cross, so may 
he, in his mercy, console me, an afllicted 
nTolher. Theodora Summer.* 

Quick as lightning, the truth flashed upon 
the mind of Baron de Valbourg ! — He was 
that lost son — the names, tlie date, every 
thing proved it. He had not recovered from 
his surprise and emotion, when Theodora 
having heard the news, hastened to the spot. 

• My Lord,' said she, in ja^urried voii!e» 
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' the picture is mine, I beg you to let me hate 
k. That is my name at tlie bottom ; our 
good curate wrote it all for me.' Embracing 
the tree, she wrpt aloud, as she exchiimed, 
' And do I live, after all my fruitless search, 
once more to look upon the spot where I last 
saw my darling boy, him, alas, my old eyes j 
nill never look upon in this world.' 

' My good mother,' said ihe excellent 
young Baron, discovering himself to her, * I 
am your LfOSt Son, and God has answered 
your fervent prayers for my happiness. My 
life has been full of blessings. And you, my 
dear mother, have at last your consolation. 
Under this tree you saw nic for ilic last time, 
and here we are re-uuiied. In all these 
events, how plainly do we see the Hngcr of 
God !' 

Silently and stcxlily she i^azed at him ; but 
at last she fell on his neck, and sobbed. At 
this touching sight, the crowd that had gath- 
ered around them, melted into tears. * Yes, 
my son,* at last replied the weeping dame, 
* God has ordered all in wisdom and kind- 
ness. He has dope better for you than I could 
have done ; and he has restored you to be the 
comfort of my old age, and the bei>efactor of 
all tlie counlry,— Blessed be the name of the 
Lor.l.' 

The peasants drew near, and wished The- 
dora joy, and congratid.iied their young 
landlord with overflowing liearts. 

Word was sent to the village that Theo- 
dora would not return that il^y, and a nurse 
was provided for her brother. The Baron 
lumded his motlier into his carriage, and car- 
ried her to his castle. She had felt afraid to 
show herself in her humble dress, before her 
f*le;:ant daughter-in-law ; hut Antouia had a 
ht-art too noble to be aftacted by such trifles. 
She ran with open arms to welcome her, and 
told her how glad she was to fold to her 
heart the mother of her good husband. Tiien 
the two little children, Ferdinand and Maria, 
were brought in. They ran and kissed her, 
saying — 'Good morning,grandmamma!' — and 
they jumped about with childish glee, telling 
every body, • Ah, wc have got a grand- 
mamma !' 

The good old lady's heart was full, and she 
wept for excessivejoy. 

The next day the Baron carried his mother 
back to his uncle's house. As soon as her 
brother had recovered, the happy widow went 
to reside with her children. A great feast 
was given, to which all the peasantry, young 
and oM, were invitetl, and Tlicodora presided. 

Baron de Valbourg and liis wife continued 
their beneficence to all the coumry around. 

The picture found in the beach tree, was 
hung over the fire place in the dining room ; 
Ihe story was often told to the little children ; 
and the sight of it reminded them to put their 
trust in God. 



The Speculator* 

A VERITABLE STORT. 

* How necessary and profitable records and 
observations are, albeit thai they were not 
published in print, for at the lime when Lord 
Littleton wrote, this record was not printed.' 

So saith my Lord Coke, and a truer re- 
mark has not been made since his time, I will 
venture to s;iy. But that is neither here nor 
there to my story, save that if it were not for 
observation, the following record would never 
have been made I 

In the year 1834, no man on the Penob- 
scot, was more respected among his ac- 
quaintances, than Stephen Skidd of Bangor, 
housew right. He was truly an estimable 
man. Faithful, punctual, kind hearted and 
friendly, his neighbors were happy in his 
acquaintance, and his cm|>Ioyer8 gratified that 
in him their confidence was not misplaced. 
But there was destined to be a change in 
Stephen Skidd. Time makes great changes 
in men, but * the times' make more. * The 
times' were to make the change in Stephen. 
He had acquired a little pro)>erty ; sufiScient 
with the occasional use of his jack-plane and 
handsaw, to make him very comfortable 
through life. He had got through the year 
1834, and the year 1835, dawned upon the 
same upright Stephen Skidd, with all its plans 
ind schemes and specidations, and still the 
jackplane and handsaw performed their usual 
offices. His was a sure and honest way of 
getting a livelihood, and he was satisfied with 
it. Soon the startling news bursty upon his 
ear, that his next door neighbor had made a 
thousand dollars in a specidaiion. He thought 
of it, but the jack-plane and the handsaw did 
not stop. The news came to him that another 
neighbor the reputation of whose brains was 
none oft he best, had made three thousand dol- 
lars ! From that u)oment the jack-plane and the 
iiaudsaw kept Sunday every day in the week. 
Stephen Skidd was of earthy mould, and al- 
though he had a comfortable portion of this 
world's goods, he was not so absolutely devoid 
of this world's afrections,as to deem an addition 
to his stock a thing that could not be sought af- 
ter ; particularly if it could be obtained as one of 
our good old ministers says, * free cost.' 
He, therefore, may be considered as now 
laboring under the speculating fever. "With 
the assistance of one of his neighbors he 
made an operation by which he realized an 
hundred dollars. In another o|teraiion soon 
after he made fifty dollars. Poor Skidd wi^s 
now completely upset. The fever grew high 
upon him. — If small sums could be obtained 
so easily why could not large ones be obtain- 
ed in the same way ? — He was among the 
specuhiors from morning to night, and half 
ihe nijiht. His lessons Mere taken at the 
Bangor House and the Exchange and at last { 



his inind became so filled witb Townsbipe* 
Numbers and Ranges, that I really beliere 
it was frequently the case, as was said, that 
he could not be in a room where a map of 
Maine hung, but his finger would inadvert- 
ently point towards it whatever might be the 
subject upon which he was conversing. Ac 
length it was reported tlrat Stephen Skidd 
had made a great speculation. How great ? was 
the inquiry. 510,000 ? What Stephen Skidd ! 
$20,000 ! 150,000 ! and some said 5100,000 I 
Pon my word 1 %vbat, Stephen Skidd ! Finally 
public opinion settled down upon 5^0,000, 
and Stephen Skidd was worth Fifty J%ou8af%d 
DqIUlts. 

Stephen Skidd was now anotlier man. Mr. 
Skidd, dear reader. Shall I inirodoce to 
your acquaintances Mr. Skidd, Esq ? That 
lady, sir, in that beautiful pliaeton drawn by 
two white horses, is Mrs. Stephen Skidd, 
Esq ? That gentlemen in the gig on the Old 
Town road, is Mr. Skidd himself. Nobodjr 
cracks a whip over abetter horse's back, than 
Mr. Skidd. He usually drives to Old Town-^ 
twelve miles, iu from half to three quarters of 
an hour. He nmst be doing an extensive 
business. He is at the Mill Dam or at Olrf 
Town once a day at least, when be is noc 
gone to Portland or Boston, which is aboiu 
once a fortnight. Didn't you see him last 
year, at the Cumberland House ? What* 
not Mr. Skidd! Stephen Skidd, Esq?— 
Didn't you see him in Middle Street ? No 
man cuts a greater loon tiMin he did. I should 
have thouglu you would hare noticed liini. 

Tlie confidence in Mr. Skidd-^escepC 
among the * knowing ones* was unlimited. 
His former upright character clung to bim. 
He borrowed and paid punctually ; accom- 
modated by bis name and was accommodated 
in return, and every thing went on comfort»> 
bly with him to the eyes of the world. I will 
not say that no jealous eyes were cast towards 
him, or that detraction withheld its breatb 
from his character ; for no name was ever 
so fair as to be entirely free from its impu- 
tations. 

The summer and U\\ of i83d passed away, 
and Mr. Skidd had been apparently driven 
with business. Although his wife dashed 
extravagantly, he never was seen engaged in 
amusements of any kind. If lie drove a 
handsome horse, he drove it fast, and there 
was too much of an air of business about hini 
to allo\v a supposition tliat he was constaiUljr 
engaged in it. 

The winter of 18S6 came ; but it bore a 
diflferent aspect from that of tlie preceding 
year. Payments became due, Banks stopiied 
their discounts, paper laid over, the unpre- 
cedented circulation of 1835 gradually cea« 
sed in the same ratio. Many were the 
long visages in the streets of Bangor, but 
Stephen Skidd, Esq. dro^e his gig as usual. 
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Not many, iiioiitbs oince a client of mine 
caHed nnd w wheel to know if I could collect 
n demand against Stephen Skidd for money 
lent? 

* Stephen Skidd ! wont he pay you ?' 

* Pay nie ! no.' 

* What's tlie mutter ?' 

* He can't, he hasn't got the money.' 

" What ! have the hard times closed his 
purse loo ?' 

* Closed his pul*se ! He never has had any 
purse to close. The ecanip is not worth a 
farthing in the world !* 

* Vou surprise me ! what has he done with 
his 5dO,000 ? 

* He never had it nor a tenth part of it.' 

* Where did he get his money then ? He 
has always paid up well— he must have had 
something.' 

* He got it by borrowing. He borrowed of 
one friend to pay another, and as he always 
paid punctually, he continued to keep up his 
credit, until his friends found it difficidt to 
get enough for themselves. Then not being 
able to borrow, he of course, was not able to 
p>»y, nnd now it is ascertained that he is worse 
than nothing. 

' But did he make nothing by his great 
specnliiiion ?' 

TIkK was only a six months bond ! He 
thou«;ht he should he able to sell the land at 
an iidvauce. He was told so. His specula- 
ting friends thought so, nnd reported the 
story of his having made a fortune. After it 
had once gut wind, there was no great 
difficulty in getting it of desirable dimensions. 
8kidd was reported to be worth $50,000, but 
I don't believe in all the six months he had a 
single ofler for the bond.' 

' You surprise me ! But his property be- 
fore he turned speculator, what has become of 
that ?• 

* Oh, the most of that went to pay for his 
bond ? and the balance would not go far to 
pay his traveling and other extravagant expen- 
ces.' 

* But his business. You know it has been 
said that he was constantly occupied the last 
season* 

*• He was constantly driving about, doing 
nothing. I don't believe he did five hundred 
dollars worth of business the past year.' 

I told my friend that he knew' more about 
Stephen Skidd than I, but Stephen might 
make another speculation next fever. This 
he thought was rather a poor consolation, for 
the cholera and yellow fever must have their 
time first. 

Mr. Skidd, before he became a speculator 
was a consistent member of a church, but 
now — I do not think that the spirit of spec- 
ulation is hardly consistent with the spirit of 
Cbristianity. — Bangorean. 
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From Kiiapp*8 Female Biography. 

martba l¥a»liiugCou. 

Martha WASHinoTON, wife of General 
George Washington, whs born in Virginia, in 
the same year with her husband, 1732, aucor 
ding to Weems ; au«l probably he knew as 
well as any of Washington's biographers 
She was the widow Custis when she married 
Col. Washington, in 1753. She is mention- 
ed by Ramsay , Marshall, Bancroft and Weems. 
as wealthy and beautiful, one to whom Wash- 
ington had been long attached ; but neither 
of them give her maiden name; and all but 
Weems forgot to mention the time of her 
birth. But we believe that her maiden name 
was Dandridge. She was known to those 
who visited Mount Vernon, as a woman ol 
domestic habits and kind feelings, before her 
husband, had gained more than the distinc 
tion of a good soldier and gentlemanly plant 
er, with whom one might deal with safety 
and be sure of getting fair articles at a fair 
price. After Washington was appointed to 
command the American armies, and had re- 
paired to Cambridge to take the duties upon 
himself, Mrs. Washington made a visit to the 
eastern states, and spent a sjiori time wiih 
lier husband in the camp at Cambridge. Tlie 
quarters were excellent, for the vassals and 
other wealthy tories had deserted their ele- 
gant mansions at Cambridge, which were 
occupied by the American officers. After 
ihis visit Mrs. Washington was seldom with 
her husband, until the close of the war. She 
met him at Annapolis, in Maryland, when he 
resigned his connnission, at the close of the 
year 1783. It is not remembered that she 
came to New-York with the president, when 
the federal government was organized in 1789 ; 
but was at Philadelphia during the first ses- 
sion after hs removal to that city. A milita- 
ry man like Washington could not suffer even 
the courtesies of social intercourse to move 
on without a strict regard to economical reg- 
ulations. These were displayed with good 
manners and taste. Mrs. Washington, in 
her drawing-room, was of course obliged to 
exact courtesies which she thought belonged 
to the officer, rather than those which were 
congenial to herself. The levees in Wash- 
ington's adminstration were certainly more 
courtly than have been known since. Full 
dress was required of all who had a right to 
be there, but since that time, any dress has 
been accepted as proper, which a gentleman 
chose to wear. At table, Mrs. Washington 
seldom conversed upon politics ; but atten- 
ded strictly to the duties of the hostess. 
Foreign ambassadors often attempted to draw 
her into a conversation upon public affairs, 
but she always avoided the subject with great 
propriety and good sense. 



It was not in the sdoons of Philadelphia, 
when heartless thousands were around her, 
that Mrs. Washington shone the .most con- 
spicuous. It was at her piiiin mansion house, 
at Mount Vernon that she was most truly 
^reat. There she appeared, with her keys at 
her side and gave directions for every thing, 
so that without any bustle or confusion, the 
most splendid dinner appeared as if there 
had been no effort in the whole affair. She 
met guests with the most hospital feelings^ 
and they always departed from the place with 
regret. Her first husband, Juhn Cusiis, died 
young and her son died still younger, leaving 
two children, a son and a daughter. A great 
part of her time was absorbed in assisting in 
the education of these children. They were 
the favorites of Mount Vernon. The place 
was one of general resort for all travelers : 
and every one, from every nation, who visit- 
ed this country, thought that his American 
tour could not be finished unless he had been 
at Mount Vernon and had seen the Washing- 
ton (iunily and partaken of the cakes of the 
domestic hearth. Of course, no eastern car^ 
avansary was ever more crowded tlum the 
mansion house at Mount Vernon, in the sum- 
mer months. Washington died in less than 
ill rue ye ir?; itfier liis rt^iirement from office. 
Ht: IV. I A ,is j(;reiit, if not ^i gre;itcr, object of 
curiosity in reiircmeiii ihan in public life: 
for it WfiB iiliiK^fil iniriiL'ulous to a foreigner, 
to f^ro the liearl of si griijit nation calmly re- 
si|;nin^ portir imd u(rj< v, and retiring to a 
rural residence to entploy himself in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Seeing was to them the 
only method of believing ; and they would 
sec. Mrs. Washington did not long survive 
her husband ; in eighteen months she follow- 
ed him to his grave. She was an excellent 
parent, a good wife, an important member of 
society, and passed a long lif6 without an en- 
emy. It is to be regretted that an ample me- 
moir of this excellent woman has not been 
written ; but we must content ourselves at 
present with a scanty notice. Tiie few let- 
ters that have been published that came from 
her, show that she wrote with good taste and 
pleasant style. Her ashes repose in the 
same vault with those of her august husband, 
a family tomb, built within the pale of the 
pleasure grounds around the house at Mount 
Vernon. 
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A Sketcli. 

A MOTHER was kneeling in the deep hush 
of evening, at the couch of two infants, whose 
rosy arms were twined in a mutual embrace. 
A slumber, soft as the moonlight that fell 
through the lattice over them like a silvery 
veil, lay on their delicate lips — the soft bright 
curls that clustered on >*^*^^*MV%Yy|/> 
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vliglitlr stirred by their gentle and heaUhful' of ilie sotil and a demonmraible trutli : 

lireathings, and tint •mile, which beams 

from the pure depths of the fresh glad spiriu 

yet rested on their red lips. — Tlie mother 

looked upon their exceeding bc;uiiy with a. 

momentary pritle— .Jii«l tlien, as slie coniin- 

ueil to zazc on tlic lovely slmnbcrers. her d.irk 

eye desponded with .in intense and unutterable 

fondness, and a colil sliuddering fear came 

over her, lest those bnds of life, so fair, so * 

glofvini^, might be touched wiihsuiMen decay. 

and gathered back in their brightness to the 

dust. And she lift^-d her voice in prayer 

solemnly, passionately, ejirnestly, thuttiie Giv- 1 

er of Life would still spare to her those | 

blossoms of love, over whom her soul thus 

j'carned. And as the tow breathed accents 

rose on the still air, a deepened thought came 

over her, and her spirit went out with her 

loved and pure ones into the strange wild 

paths of life, and a stron'4 horror chilled her 

frame as she bclield mildew and blight set- 
ting on the fair and lovely of the earth, and 

lii^^h and rich hearts scathed with desolating 

iind gtiilty passions. — And the prayer she 

was breathinz grew yet more fervent, even to 

a»ony, (h;it He who was the fountain of all 

purity, wonld preserve these whom He had 

f»iven her in their perfect innocence, permit- 
ting neither shante, nor crime, nor folly to 
cast a stain on the brightness with which she 

had received them invested from His hands 

as with a mantle. 

As the prayer died away in the weakners 
of the spent spirit, a pale shadowy form stood 
beside the infant sleepers. » I am Death,* 
said the specter, and I come for these thy 
babes— I am commissioned to bear them 

where the perils yon deprecate are unknown ; 
where neither stain, nor duet, nor sha<low 
can reach the rejoicing spirit. It is oidy by 
yielding them to me )0u can preserve them 
forever from contamination and decay.' A 
wild conflict — .1 struggle as of the soul part- 
ing in strong agony, shook the mother^s 
frame, but faith and the love which hath a 
purer fount than that of earthward passions, 
triinnphed, and she yielded up her babes to 
the specter. 

* Beholit !' raid Dejth, as he touched the 
fair forms, and the beauty of life gave place 
to a holier and yet deeper loveliness, ♦ behoVd 
the smile of innocence is now forever sealed. 
They will waken where there is neither blight 
nor tempest.* And the benign power, whom 
we call the spoiler, bore away the now perfect- 
ed blossoms of immortality to the far-off sky. 



It 
must Ije either felt or understood. If you 
derive from reasoning only what misleads 
instinct, wiiljout attaining to that which can 
supply its phce. then it is not the qnalities 
you possess that become destructive, but 
rather those in which you are deficient. Of 
all huinnn calamities, the remedy should be 
lookeJ for above. If we raise our eyes to 
heaven, our thoughts swell into a nobler na- 
ture ; it is by soaring aloft that we breatlie a 
purer air, and arc cheered by a brighter li^ht. 
Mm should, in fine, be prompted to aspire to 
every kind of perfection and superiority ; 
nothing can more contribute to improve an«l 
refine his morals. Superior talents excite an 
admiration, and win an affection, wliich dis- 
poses the mind of those who possess them 
to gentleness and lenity. Obser»e noen of 
cruel dispositions ; you will generally find 
they are deficient in mtellectual endowments 
of the higher order : nature even seems to 
have given thein a cast of countenaikce that 
disgusts and repels ; and they would fain 
avenge themselves upon the social order for 
what nntnre has refused them. I would, 
without the smallest fear or suspicion, con- 
fide in those whom I find satisfied with their 
lot, ami who, .by some talent or other, can 
claim, and do really merit, the suffrage of 
mankind. But for the man who is incapable 
of obtaining from his fellow-men any pledge 
o( voluntary approbation, what interest can he 
feel in the conversation of the human race ? 
To him whom the world admires, the hnppi 
ness of the world must be dear. — Madame 
dt Statl, 



Tendenry of True Oreatnets. 

Not unfrequently do we hear imputed to 
wit, the \ery faults that proceed from the ab- 
sence of it. Your half-hints, the mere shad- 
ows of ideas, darken the mind instead of 
enlightening it. Virtue is both an affection 



Faith and flopc. 

OicE morning, as the sun arose, two spirits 
went forth upon the earth. 

And ihcy were sisters. But Faith was 
of mature age, while Hope was yet a child. 

Tliey were both beantiful. Son^ loved to 
g.'ize on the countenance of Faith, for her 
eye was serene, and her beauty changed not; 
but Hope was the deligiit of every he^rt. 

And the child sported in the freshness of 
the morning ; and as she hovered over the 
gardens and dewy lawns, hfr wings glittered 
in the sunbeams like the rainbow. 

• Come, my sister,* she cried, • and clwise 
with me this butterfly from flower to flower.* 

But her sister was gazing at the lark as 
it arose from her low nest, and warbled antong 
the clouds. 

And when it was noon, the child said again, 
* come my sister, and |)Iuck with me the flow- 
ers of the garden, for they are beautiful, and 
their frngrance is sweet.* 

But Faith replied, ' Nay, my sister, let the 
flowers be thine ; for thou art young, and 
delighiest thyself in their beauty. I wiH med- 
itate in the shade, till the heat of the day is 



past. Thoa wilt find me bewde the foantain 
in the forest. WIicb thoa art weary coae 
:ind repose on my bosom.' 

And she smiled and departed. 

After a time, Hope sought her sister. 
The aear was in her eye, aod her counte- 
nance was mournftd. 

Then Faith said, • my sister, wherefore 
dost thou weep and «hy is thy councenance 

sad r 

And the child answered, * beeaose a cloud 
is in the sky, and the sunshine is overcasr. 
See, the rain begins to fall.* 

* It is but a shower,' Faith replied, * and 
when it is over, the fields will be greener and 
the flowers brigliter than before.' 

Now the place where they sat was sMtered 
from the rain, as it had been frain the noon- 
day heats. And Faith comforted the child, 
and showed her how the waters flowed with 
n fuller and clearer stream as the shower fell. 

And presently the sun broke ota agala, 
and the woods resonnded with song. 

Then Hope was glad and went forth to her 
sports once more. 

After a time the sky was afrain darkened. 
And the young spirit looked up, and behold 
(here was no cloud in the whole circle of the 
heavens. 

Therefore Hope marveled, for it was not 
yet night. 

And she fled to her sister, and cast her- 
self down at her feet, and trembled exceed-, 
iiigly. 

Then Faith raised the child, and led her 
forth from the shade of the trees, and pointed 
ro the sun arrd said. 

* A shadow is passing over the face thereof, 
but no ray of his glory is extinguished, 
ft still walketh in brightness, and thou shalt 
again delight thyself in its beams. See ! 
even yet his face is not wholly hidden from 
us.' 

But the child dare not look up, for tiM 
gloom struck upon l>er heart. 

And when all was bright again, she feared 
to wander from her sister, and her sports 
were less gay than before. 

When the eventide was come. Faith west 
forth from the forest stnde, and sought 
the lawn, where she might watch the setting 
sun. Then said she to her young sister. 

* Come and behold how far the glories of 
the sunset transcend the beauties of the 
morning. See how softly they melt away, 
and give place to the shadow of night.' 

But Hope was now weary. Her eye was 
heavy, and her voice languid. She folded 
her radiant wings, and dropped on her sister's 
bosom and fell asleep. 

But Faith watched thron^h the nt^t. She 
was never iveary, nor did her eyelids need 
repose. 

She laid ih© child ona bed of Hovers, and 
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kissed her cheek. She also drew her luniitle 
uroiind the head of the sleeper, that 8he might 
sleep ill peace. 

Then Faiili louked upwards, and beheld 
how the Bt.irs caiue forth. Siio traced them 
in their radiant courses, and listened tu 
their harmonies which mortal ear Itatli not 
heard. 

And as she listened, their music entranced 
her soul. 

At length a light appeared in the east, 
and the sun burst forth from the portals ol 
Heaven. 

Then the spirit hastened to arouse the 
young sleeper : 

* Awake, O my sister,* she cried. • A new 
day hath dawned, and no cloud shall over- 
shadow it. Awake ! for the sun hath risen 
which shall set no more V^'Miss Mkrtineau 



From the Saturday Courier. 

The Ricli man's ]>auglUer§* 

BT ▲ LADT. 

It is often said that the times are strangely 
altered ; and certain it is that the people are. 
It was tliought honorable to labor, to be 
constantly engaged in some active and useful 
avocation — but now-a-days, it is thought hon- 
orable to be idle. There is much compliint 
of the high price of every neccssriry of human 
existence, and with much truth. But if the 
amount of idleness could be c:dculated with 
in^ithomatical accuracy throughout our ex- 
tended republic, allowing the drones only 
half price for services they might perform, 
which others are now paid for — it might not 
be an unsafe calculation to put it down at the 
whole amount now piiid for provisions mar- 
keting in the United States. It is not a little 
inconsistent to hear parents whine about the 
price of provisions, while they bring up their 
daughters to walk the streets and expend 
money. 

In one of our great commercial cities, there 
resides a gentleman worth from two to three 
millions of dollars. He had three daughters. 
and he required them alternately to go into 
the kitchen and superintend its domestic con 
cerns. Health and happiness, he said, were 
thus promoted — besides he could not say, in 
the vicissitudes of fortune, that they might 
not, ere they should close their career, be 
compelled to rely upon their hands for a 
livelihood ; and he could say that they never 
could become good wives and the proper 
heads of a family, until they knew with prac- 
tical experience aH the economy of the house- 
hold afiairs. One of these daughters is now 
the lady of a governor of one of the states — 
all are at the head of very respectable fami- 
lies — and they carry out the principles im- 
planted by their worthy parent — winning and 
securing the esteem of all around them. 
Let the fair daughters of our country draw 



lessons from the industrious matrons of the 
past. Thecompanions of themen whofou»ht 
the battles of the Revolution were inured to 
hardships and accustomed to unceasing toil — 
and so did they educate their d;uighters. 
Health, contentment, happiness and plenty 
smiled around the family altar. Tlie damsel 
who understood most thoroughly and econ- 
omically the management of domestic matters, 
and who was not afraid to put her hands into 
the wash tub, for fear of destroying the elas- 
ticity and dimming their snowy whiteness, 
was sought by the prudent young men of 
those days as fit companions for life — but 
now-a-days, to learn the mysteries of the 
household would make our fair ones f.dnt 
away, and to labor comes not in the code of 
modern gentility. 



A Rogue OntwiUcd. 

CAPTAiif Mahrtat, the popular author of 
* Jacob Faithful,* and • Japhet in search of a 
Father,* relates the following anecdote in a 
late number of the London Metropolitan. 
Talking about roguery, there w^is a curious 
incident occurred some lime bark, in wWicU 
a rascal was completely outwitted. A bach- 
elor gentleman, who was a very superior 
draftsman and caricaturist, was laid up in his 
apartujcnts with the gout in both feet. He 
could not move, but sat in 5«n easy chair, and 
was wheeled by his servants in and out of 
his chamber to bis sitting room. Now a wdl 
knoivn vagabond ascertained the fact, and 
watched until the servant was sent upon a 
message. The servant came out of the front 
door, but left the area door open, commimi- 
cating with the kitchen. Down went the 
vagabond, entered the kitchen, walked up 
stairs, where as he anticipHted, he found the 
gentleman quite alone and helpless. * I am 
sorry, sir, to see you in this situation,' said 
liie rogue ; • you cannot more ; and your 
servant is out.* The gentleman started. * It 
is excessively careless of you to leave yourself 
so exposed, for behold the consequences ! 1 
take the liberty of removing this watch and 
these seals oflf the t<«ble, and putting them into 
my own pocket; and as I perceive your keys 
are here, I shall now open these drawers an<l 
see what suits my purpose.* * Oh ! pray help 
yourself, I beg,' replied the genilemnn, who 
was aware that he could do nothing to prevent 
liim. The rogue did so accordingly ; he 
found the plate in the side board drawer, and 
many other articles that suited him, and in 
about ten mmtites, having made up his bundle, 
he made the gentleman a very low bow and 
decamped. But the gentleman had the use 
of his hands, and h-td hot been idle ; be had 
taken an exact likeness of the thief with his 
pencil, and on his servant's returning soon 
a(\er ho despatched him immediately to Bow 
street with the drawing, and an account of 



what had happened. Tiie likeness was so 
good, that the man was Immediately identified 
by the runners, and he was captured before he 
had time to dispose of a single article. He 
was brought to the gentleman in two hours 
afterwards, identified, the properly found on 
him sworn to, and in six weeks he was on 
his passage to Botany Bay. 



True Friendsliip. 

All the enduring ussociat'mns which en- 
hance our pleasure and console lis snder 
affliction are centered in the name of a 
Friend. When the stroke of adversity falls 
upon us, the sympathy of n true friend talces 
away half its heaviness. "When tlie world 
misunderstands our meani'.ig, and jKtribotes 
bad motives to whaj are only ill judged ac- 
tions, we think, (what satisfaction those who 
have experienced the feeling alone can tell) 
there is one who knows us beuer. When 
wounded, slii-hled, cast hack into the distance 
\fy those whose fickle favor we had sought 
to win, we exclaim in the midst of our disap- 
pointment, • there is one who loves me still ?' 
And when wc;iried with the warfare of tin; 
world and sick of its liursh sounds and sights, 
we return to the communion of friendship, 
as we rest after a l.iborious journey hi a soft 
sweet garden of refreshmeut and peace. — 
Monumtnt, 



Humility. 

Tbkt who in reidity know much, are the 
most easily satisfied that ihey know but little. 
The last sentence uttered by the distinguished 
La Place was, ' What we know, is little ; 
what .we are ignorant of, is immense.' Sir 
Isaac Newton, before his death expressed a 
similar sentiment^-' I do not know what I 
may appear to the world ; but to myself I 
seem to have been only like a boy playing on 
the seashore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier 
shell ordinary, while the vast ocean of truth 
lies still undiscovered before me.' 



A SiJEEPT Hat. — • Isn't your hat sleepy ?' 
inquired a little urchin, of a gentleman with 
a shocking bad one on. * No — why ?' inqui- 
red the gentleman. * Why, because I think its 
along time since it had a nap,* was the answer. 
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DIED, 

In thb city, on the 11th iniit. Ifenry Martin, infant aoo 
of Noah A. and Marparft Sfiauldinr. 

At New-Orleana, on the S7ih ull. Wr. Sylverter G. Clark, 
late of Uiis city. 

At Hillsdale, on the I3th intt. Polly, daughter of Col. 
Jordan, in the S3d year of her age. 

In Kinderhook, on the 13th Innt. MIm Harnret Hoog. 

In Watervllet, Albany County, on the iBtb lost. Rev. 
Robert Bronk, late Faitor ofctae Dutch Refi>rmed Ctaurcb, 
in that place. /> 
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Tlie Spartan motUer. 

DY BULWER. 

jMv son ! not a tear shall be shed, 

Tho* my heart be as dark as the grave j 

To weep would dishonor the dead — 
For Greece hath no tears for the brave. 

In thy fall thou hast triumphed, my son ! 

And all Sparta has conquered witli thee ; 
The race of thy glory is run — 

But thy country, tliy country is free ! 

When thy hand gave Uiy fattier his shickl, 

As he left his last kiss on thy brow. 
Me said, * I go forth to the field — 

And but for Greece for glory, like thou !* 

* ^es, if Hellas our hero should claim, 
Oh I remember thy breast is her wall !* . 

He said — and he went to his fame — 
He fell— as a Spartan should fall ! 

And when years had brought strength to thine arm, 
And I gave thee the sword of the slain. 

I felt not a moment's alarm— 
But I armed thee myself for the plain. 

As I braced on thy helmet, I smiled 

At the valor that flashed from thine eye, 

I gave thee no lessons, my child — 
I knew that thou never could st fly. 

Away with each whisper of wo ! 

Thou hast met with the fate thou hast braved, 
But thy feet were not turned from the foe, 

And thy Sparta, thy Sparta is saved. 



From the New-York Mirror. 
Tliti Clouds. 

BY GEORGE O. STBOMQ. 

How beauteous o'er the blue expanse, 
Pencilling their shadows on the evening sky, 

The gathering clouds with gauze-like wings unfold 
Their heaven- wove tapestry : 

Veiling in mist the dim and wearied sun. 

Ere yet the drapery of hia couch is won ! 

Behold 1 behold them now ! 

Tossing their gold-edged tresses on the breeze ! 
Gliding like angels o'er the star-gemmed floor 

To heavenly symphonies! 
While distant, seen like Hope to Faith's clear view, 
Sleeps in calm splendor the cerulean blue ! 

Ere yet imagination's wand 

Has traced the vision on the teeming brain, 
The fleeting pageant floats in mist away 

Beyond the billowy main : 
But forms more beauteous wing away their flight, 
While eve reposes on the lap of night. 

Yon castellated tower 

As proudly cuts its turreU on the sky, 
As if the portals of its airy halls 
. Blazoned with heraldry ! 
And who shall say, but in its chambers glide 
Pale courtiers' shadows— disembodied pride t 

The mimic ship unfolds 

Her swelling canvass on the airy main ; 
And horsemen sweep in graceful circles, o'er 

The etherial plain : 



While forms of light, unknown to mortals here, 
People in myriads the celestial sphere ! 

And many->colored flowers. 

Changing their hues with every passing breeze. 
Crown the fair summits of the mountain- steeps : 

The shadowy trees 
Fling their gigantic branches wide and far, 
Dimming the lustre of full many a star. 

How oft in childhood's hour, 

I've watched the cloudlets pale the evening l)eam. 
While the bright day-god quenched his waning fires 

In ocean, pool, and stream. 
Oh O^en tlie clouds were ministers of joy 
To the rapt spirit of the dreamy boy ! 

Mother and sister ! Ye 

Have passed from earth, like suns untimely set! 
Do ye not look from yonder throne of clouds 

Upon me yet. 
Beckoning me now, with eager glance, to come 
To tlie bright portals of your heavenly home 1 

Sceptic ! whose chilling creed 

Would chain the spirit to life's bounded span, 
Learn from the clouds, tliot upward poise their wing 

To value man I 
Nor deem the soul divested of its shroud 
Less glorious in its essence than a daitd ! 

• True FrleiHliilftlF* 

* Oh ! 'tis not when the fairy breeze fana the green 

ocean. 
That the safety and strength of the barque can be 

shown ; 
And 'tis not in prosperity's hour, tlie devotion, 
The fervor and truth of a friend's to be known ; 
No, the barque must be proved when the temj)e8t is 

howling, 
When dangers like mountain waves close on her 

press. 
The friend, when the sky of adversity's scowling. 
Oh ! the touchstone of friendship's tlie hour of distress. 

When prosperity's day-star beams pure and uncloud- 
ed, 

Then thousands will mingle their shouU round iu 
throne ; 

But, Oh ! let its lights for one moment be shrouded, 

And the smiles of the faithlcbs like shadows are gone ; 

Then comes the true friend who to gui le is a stranger. 

The heart of the lonely, to cheer and caress ; 

His smiles like the Beacon-light, blazing in dan- 
ger. 

Shed a beam o'er the gloom of the hour of distress. 

Oh ! 'tis sweet 'mid the horrors of black desolation, 
While pleasure and hope seem externally flown ; 
When the heart is first lit by the dear consolation, 
That a haven of happiness yet may be won r 
Grief fades like the night clouds, bliss mingles with 

sorrow. 
When the first sunny rays through the darkness 

appear ; 
Aud the rainbow of hope, beameth bright as it bor- 
rows 
All its splendor and light from a smile and a tear. 

Oh ! 'tis those whose life's path hath been cloudy 

and cheerless, 
Can feel the true burst of pure transport and bliss ; 
When the trusted and tried friend comes hoUUy and 

fearluSf 
To «^ a re and relieve the dork hour of distress; 
Past grief may yet cease to be thought on, but never 
Can time make the feelings of gratitude less ; 
May the blessings of GOD rest forever and ever, 
I On him who forsakes not in the hovb of dxstbbss.' 



From tl>e Clmrcbman. 
Lines 

Addressed to a Child Deqfand Dtimb, 

No speech upon thy lip — 

No word upon thy tongue 1 
No fond emotions gushing forth. 

Though thou art warm and young 1 
Hast thou ne'er lisped a prayer 

Beside thy mother's knee^ 
And has thy lip not breathed the name 

Moat dear in infancy 1 

Upon thine eager ear 

Do no kind voices fall t 
Do tender tones disturb tlie air, 

And thou still deaf to all ? 
Is there no ])ower to break 

The strange, mysterious spell, 
Which in continued silence seals 

Tlie lips we love so well ? 

No, gentle child, thy doom 

Must ever, ever be. 
Mutely to watch each passing sigo 

From those more truly free ; 
To gaze on every change. 

In summer and in spring ; 
But never hear the blithesome lay 

Of wild birds on the wing. 

Music— to thee, alas ! 

Its joyv are all unknown ; 
Thdu may' St see fingers touch the strings 

But never learn its tone; 
And nature strikes a lyre, 

In fount, and stream, and tree ; 
Alas ! alas ! thou gentle child, 

Its notes are not for thee. 

Tliy motlier's soothing voice 

Will never bless thine ear, 
Calming thy wayward mood to rest. 

In softened accents dear ; 
And the glad 'wild' ring laugh 

Of thy little sister gay. 
Must never reach t>iy bounding heart. 

In all thine hours of play. 

We need no words to tell 

How dearly loved thou art; 
For affection speaks from out the eye. 

That index of the heart ; 
And thou hast read full oft. 

In many a starting tear. 
That Bofrow for thy darkened lot 

Hath* made thee doubly dear. 

Yet there will come an hour, 

When death shall set thee free, 
That thou in heaven shalt hear the lays 

Of sweetest minstrelsy ; 
And thou, then, blessed child, 

Wilt strike a seraph's lyre, 
And the lips so long in silence held 

To liighest praise asprire. M. N. M. 
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QUaiblB^V SiilblBOi) 



ITou can't Marry, your Cirand- 
motlier. 

BT T. UAYNES BAILEY, KSq. 

The most wretched of children k the 
spoiled child — tlie pet who is under no sub- 
jection, and wlio gets all liie trash for which 
his little mouth waters. ^Tis he who bumps 
his iicad, in the act of going somewhere he 
was forbidden to appro-jch ; and *iis he whose 
111 lie stomach aches considerably in con«e- 
quence of eating too many sweet tliiiigs. 
c:oaxed out of the cupboard of a food but in- 
juJicious mother. 

Spoil the boy, and what are we to expect 
of the man ? Will the dog be well-behaved, 
which was let to go his own way when a pup- 
py ? AVill the steed be steady in harness, 
if, when a colt, no care was taken X}( it ? The 
spoiled boy inevitably becomes the wilful 
man, and with UiewilCuluess comes discontent. 
Unfortunately, those who have always been 
accustomed to find others yield to them, and 
to have their own way, become habitually sel- 
fish, and utterly regardless of the feelingH 
and wishes of those about then). Self-grati- 
fication is naturally the first wish of the child ; 
but it is the fault of the parents, if, by injudi- 
cious indulgence, the man is led to anticipate 
that, as everybody yielded to him in boyhood, 
ever} body must yield in after life. 

Frederick Fairleigh was the spoiled child 
of his family, the youn;;est t»f three children, 
and the only boy. He was the pet of both 
father and mother, and being lively, intelli- 
gent, and good-looking, he soon became i* 
favorite. Spoiled in infancy, he was unuian- 
agciible in boyhood, and wilful, and si^lfstifTi- 
cient in the early days of maturity. — Master 
Frederick having been used to his own way, 
it was not likely that Mr. Frederick wouM 
voluntary relinquish so agreeable a privdege. 
At college, therefore, he continued and ma- 
tured the habit of idleness, which had been 
censured, but never sufficiently corrected at 
school. 

As for study, ho never got further than 
• stud,' and was much more frequently seen 



in a scarlet hunting-coat, than in his sombre,; to Maria, yn, when oihttr people came in his 
academic costume. The idle man at Oxford, ' way, he still flirted in a miuiiier not quite 



during term time, is not likely to do much 
good at home during the vacation — FrLHlfricU 
Fairleigli did none. Ere he ceased to be in 
)cars a boy, he bccnme uhiit is termed ii 
* lady's man,' flirting with all the preliy girls 
he met, and encouraged to flirt by many a 



jusiifi.ible in one who had a serious altacli- 
nient, nay almost an eni:agen;oiit riseuhere. 
Poor Sir Peter «lid not man igc mniiprs 
well ; indeed, with the best intentions in the 
world, he mide them worse. It was not 
hkely that one \*^u) had nevt-r l)een aci nstom- 



married dame old enough to he his mother. |j «?d to opposition should all at once obey the 
Petted and spoiled by everybody, Frederick I dictation of a grandfithcr. Oj)position to 
became the esj)ecial favorite of hisgrandfather., the match would innncdiately have brought 
Sir Peter Fairlcigh, and spent much more of,! ni lUers. i*) ihv KUtmnid point — lor Frederick, 
liistiineatOakl)Parkihanathisfather'shouse.!i ihr^t^;4ti nc*£ gniti? ;itiare of it himself, devo- 
Bt f^ire voniie Fniilei^li w is one-and-twen-;i tCill)' loved tUv fair Maria. But she, hke the 
ty his filhvr tlhui, aJid iivuii then the imme-|' n P^t of ih« WorliJ, had assisted to spoil him; 
diatelita*iuSirP*^lwi'*tjb»troinncy and estates, Ij fshi? had bet'u too acccssihle, too easily won; 
he njitirally bcniiUlt: a jirtiiiAT favorite than||an.l rt>>\\y L^iin- l.i.n who had paid her such 
ever, flu© precept lJf»e ol J gentleman wa.^ | inirked attention, Frederick hail never seen 



pcrpi- til 
advoi.ii 



liv j4'c<it;hmg to hi^ grandson: he 
:ii ail a;+rly utHrriaitc, amd the more 
evidently UreyciuEh (Jtsa*.*n*H* ijntterfly fashion, 
from iluvcr lu (lin^i-T, t'»JJ^»>4ng the present 
without a ihon^lrt uf tUv future, the more 
strei ■ '. Aid old Sir Pcler urge the point. 

The spoiled child had no notion of relin- 
quishing old privileges, he .still had his own 
way, still flirted with ail ihe pretty ^\r\H in the 
neighborhood, and thinking only of himself, 
and the enjoyment of the nmment, never 
dreamt of the pain he mi'4lit inflict on 6on)e. 
who viewing his attentions in a senon.s l';;iu. 
might keenly suffer in secret when iliey saw 
those attentions transferred lo another. 

He was five-and-tuenly when he first met 
Maria Denman, the richest heiress and thej 
prettiest girl of i!ie conniry ; anil when the 
)ld Baronet saw the handsome p.iir ramhlini: 
logesher all the mornini^. and siiiin;: toiiPiln'r 



a look or a word bestowed upon another 

which could give him the slightest uneasiness. 

.\ pang of jealousy would probably have at 

once opened his eyes to the state of his own 

heart. But always kindly received by Maria, 

Laud always happy in her society, the spoiled 

I child saw in her kindness, and in her smiles, 

I nothing beyond the voluntary and unsolicited 

, preference which he had been b'Jt too well 

accustomed to receive from others. He uas, 

therefore, never driven to doidjt, or by sidi- 

tnde to pause and scrutinize the state of his 

own heart. 

Instead of on*ering feij^ned opposition to 
the tnateh, however. Sir Peter openly oppo- 
sed the line of conduct pursued by his volatile 
heir, uwd, by continually harping on the sub- 
ject, ho at last really made the wilful young 
man believe thai, of all disagree. ible things in 
the world, a m irriage with a woman who was 



in corners at night, he secretly exulted in, really dearest to him of all beings on earth, 

the probable realization of one of his fondest would be the very worst. 

hopes — the union of his pet grandHon with , * My d«ar sir,' he cried one morning at 

liis favorite, Maria. There could be no mis- breakfast, after hearing a long lecture on the 

understanding his attentions; there was in- n subject, Miow you do tease me about Miss 

deed a tacit understantling between theyouuj: Denman !* 

couple : but Frederick Fairleigh certainly j * Tease you, Fred,' said Sir Peter, * tease 

never had in so many words distinctly said,, you! for shame : I am urging you to secure 

• Maria, will you uiarry me?' Months flew; your own happiness.' ^^^ ^ 

away, two years had already clasped, and' * Surely, sir,' he Cn\f^(T|^^®^f^*y 

though Frederick certainly seemed attached' of time — I am siill very yming? O 
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* Voung Sir!— you are a boy, Sir; a boy 
in juclgmenl and discretion, a very child, Sir, 
and wliat*« worse, a spoiled child.* 

* Well,' said Frederick, laughing, * dou'i 
be angry; if I am a spoiled child ihe fiiuli is 
not mine.* 

* Yes, it is Fred — I say it is, things thai 
are really good of their kind are not so easily 
spoiled.' 

* Indeed I* said Frederick, with a look o( 
innocent surprise, and taking up Sir Peter's 
gold watch, uhich lay upon the table, he 
opened it, and pretended to poke about the 
wheels. I 

* I see what you mean, yon satirical mon- 1 
key,* cried Sir Peter, laughing ; ' give me ' 
my watch. Sir, and la me now tell yon thai 
where there is real good sense and stability, the 
man will very soon learn to gel rid ofth** 
selfishness — ^yes, Fred, I am sorry to repeat 
if, selfishness was my word — the selfishness 
and self-importance, resulting from over-in- 
dulgence in childhood.' 

* I wonder then any one slionld care about 
n selfish, conseijuential fellow like myself,' 
said Frederick. 

'You mean to insinuate that you have been 
and are a general favorite, popular with every- 
body, and well received wherever you go ? 
I grant it, my dear boy, I grant it — and I 
should be the last person to say that 1 wonder 
at h ; but then you have got into one or two 
scrapes lately.' 

* How do you mean ?* said his grandson; 
* when and where ?* 

* Why, for instance, the Simmonses, with 
whom you were so intimate ; did not Mr. 
Simmons ask you rather an awkward question 
the last time you were there ?' 

* He asked me my intentions,' said Freder- 
ick, • my views with respect to his eldest 
daughter, Caroline — he inquired, in fact if I 
was serious.' 

* A puzzler that, hey, Fred ?' chuckled the 
baronet, who was not sorry the occurrence 
had happened. 

* It was awkward, certainly,' said the youth, 
•but how could I help it?' They invariably 
cncourai;ed me to go to the house, ami I 
positively never was more attentive to one 
daughter than to another.' 

* Possibly not ; but depend on it where 
there are unmarried daughters in a family, 
fathers and mothers never receive the con- 
stant visits of a young man witiiout calcula- 
ting probabilities, and looking to consequences. 
However, for Susan Sin)mons, I care not 
three straws ; I am only anxious that a sim- 
ilar occurrence should not deprive you of 
Miss Dcmnan's society. 

* That is a very different afTair, Sir,' said 
Frederick ; * surely you would not compare 
Susan Simmons with Maria ?* 

•Ah!" said the oM man, * that tlelij^hls me, 



now you are coming to the point, the other 
was a mere flirtation — oil your former fancies 
have been mere flirtations, but with Maria, 
(as you say,) it is different; you really love 
her, she is the woman you select for a wife.' 
» I did not say any such thing ; I have not 
thought of marriage, I am too young, too un- 
steady, if you will.' 

* Unsteady enough, I a«hnit,' said Sir Pe- 
ter, shrugging his shoulders, • but by no 
means too young; besides your father being 
(lead, and your mother having made a second 
marriage, your home as a married man will be 
so desirable for your sisters.' 

* 1 wonder you never married again, Sir,* 
said Frederick. 

* You would not wonder,' said Sir Peter 
feelingly, * had you witnessed my happiness 
with the woman I loved ; never tell me that 
taking a second wife is complimei^tary to the 
first. It is a tacit culogium on the marriage 
state I grant you : but I consider it anything 
rather than a compliment to the individual in 
whose place you put a successor. They who 
have loved and who have been beloved like 
myself, cannot imagine the possibility of 
meeting with similar happiness in a second 
union. Plead the passions if you will as 
an apology for second marriage, but never 
t'dk of the affections ; at least never name 
the last and the happiness which you enjoyed 
in her society, as a reason why you lead a 
second bride by the tombstone of your first 
and vow at the altar to love and to cherish 
her.* 

* Why, my dear Sir, can there be any 
harm in a man's marrying a second wife ?' 

* Not a bit of it ; I am speakine of it as a 
matter of feeling, not of duty; in fact, I only 
^ive you njy own individual feelings, without 
a notion of censuring others. But were 1 
about to marry, Maria Denman is the woman 
I should choose.* 

* I wish you would then, my dear Sir,* said 
Frederick, carelessly, * for then I might enjoy 
her society without the dread of being talked 
into marriage.' With these words he left the 
room, and Sir Peter cogitated most uncom- 
fortably over the unsatisfactoit^ result of the 
conversation. 

The next day Frederick Fairleigh was off 
to some races which were held in the neigh- 
borhood, and as if to show a hiudable spirit, 
and to prove that he was master of his own 
actions, he avoided Maria Denman as nuich 
as possible, and flirted with a new acquaint- 
ance — the beautiful widow of an officer. 

Sir Peter was in despair; Mari:i who was 
an orphan, and had been entrusted to his 
guardianship, was on a visit to Oakly Park, 
and in her pensive countenance and abstract- 
ed mnnner, he plainly saw that his ward was 
really attached to Frederick, and was hurt 
and distressed at his cxtraordin.iry conduct. 



• I wish our Frederick would eome home,' 
said Sir Peter, who had been %vatching his 
ward, while she diligently finished a cat*8 le(% 
whisker in a worsted work-stool which was 
fixed in her embroidery frame. 

• Our Frederick !' said Maria, sti-rring. 

• Yes, my dear, our Frederick ; did yoa 
not know he was in love with you ?' 

• I hope I am not apt to fancy young men 
are in love with me. Sir Peter, and certainly 
Mr. Fairleigh has never given me any reason 

• Stop, stop, no fibs,* said the Baronet. 

• He has oever told me that a ' Mana 
hesitated. 

• He has never formally proposed for you , 
is that what you mean to say P 

• Decidedly.' 

• And never will, if we don't make him'; 
but do you mean to say that he has nevet 
given you reason to suppose that he loved 
you ?• 

• Pray, my dear guardian,' said Maria, 
evading a direct reply, • look at your grand- 
son ; you must he aware that his attentions 
are lavished hidiscriminately on every young 
lady he gets acquainted whh. Words and 
looks that might he seriously interpreted 
with others, evidently mean notiiing with him. 
— He— he gives it out that he is not a marry- 
ing man.' 

• Not a marrying man ! how I hate that 
phrase ! No man's a marrying man till he 
meets with the woman he really wishes to 
marry. And if men are not marrying men, 
I'd be glad to know what they are ? — a pack 
of reprobate rogues ! As to Frederick I'm 
determined——' 

• Pray make no rash resolves respecting 
your grandson, Sir Peter— especially in any 
matter in which you may think I am concerned.' 

• I tell you what, Maria, I know you love 
him,' said Sir Peter. ' I see his attentions 
have won your heart. You have been, and 
are, quite right to endeavor to hide your feel- 
ings, but it is all in vain ; I see as plain as 
possible that you are dying for the ungrateful, 
foolish, abominable fellow.* 

• Oh Sir,* cried Maria, rising in confusion, 
bat she again sank into her chair, and cover- 
mg her face with her hands, burst into 
tears. 

• Do not think me cruel and unkind, Ma- 
ria,* said the old gentleman, seating himself 
by her side and taking her hand ; ' you are 
very dear to me, you and my grandson are 
I he two beings on earth who engross my af- 
fections ; and believe me Frederick devotedly 
loves you.' 

Maria shook her head, and continued 
weeping. 

Many weeks had elajjsed, and young Fair- 
leigh was still absent from Oakly Park.— 
Maria had, however, resumed her chcerful- 
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nes8, and Sir Peter 8een>ed less annoyed 
than might have been expected at his grand- 
son's evident determination not to follow his 
advice. To account for this change we must 
state, that Sir Peter having accidentally been 
obliged to search for some book in Freder- 
ick's apartment had discovered several mat- 
ters that convinced him of his attachment to 
Iu8 ward, and those presumptive proofs having 
been made known to M^ria, she had made a 
full confession of the state of her heart. A 
print, which when exhibited in a portfolio in 
the drawing-room had been pronounced a 
perfect resemblance of the then absent Maria, 
had been secretly taken from the portfolio, 
and was now discovered in Frederick's room. 
By its side was a withered nosegay, which 
Maria recognized as one that she had gather- 
ed and given to him ; and in the same place 
^was found a copy of verses addressed * to 
Maria/ and breathing forth a lover's fondest 
vows. 

AU this amounted to nothing as proofs that 
Frederick Fairleigh was in duty bound to 
marry the said Maria Denman. In a court of 
Justice no jury would haveadjtidoed damages, 
in a suit for breach of promise of marriage, on 
such trivial grounds as these ; but they served 
to show Maria that he who had thns treasured 
up her resemblance could not be altogether 
indifierent to her, and she at last felt relieved 
from the humiliating idea that she loved one 
who had never for a moment thought seri- 
ously about her. 

Sir Peter and his ward were now often clos- 
eted together, and one day after an unusually 
long discussion, she said, 

* Well, Sir Peter, I can say no more ; I 
consent.' 

* There's a dear good girl !* cried the old 
man afi'ectionatcly kissing her * and now 
we'll be happy in spite of him. But now for 
my plans. It will never do to stay here nt 
Oukly Park %vith all these servants to wonder 
and chatter ; no, no. To-morrow you and I, 
and your maid and my confidential man, will 
go to Bognor, the quietest place in the world, 
and we'll have nice lodgings near the sea, and 
ril write to that miserable boy to come and 
meet us. 

Maria looked rather grave, but Sir Peter, 
chuckling with delight, gave her another kiss, 
and then went to expedite their departure, 
and to write a letter to his grandson. 

Fiurieigh, who now began to get lery tired 
of the fascinating widow, was yawning over a 
lau breakfast when his grandfather's letter 
was laid before him. 

^ Ah,' thought he, * more good advice I 
suppose, urgiug me to marry. One thin^ 
at ail events I'm resolved on, never to marr) 
a wi<iow; if people would but let me alone, 
really Maria after all is— but what says the 
Baronet ?' 



My Deah GaAKosorf, 

Finding th^it all my good advice has been 
thrown away, and at length perceiving that 
you never intend to invite me to your wedding, 
i now write to announce my own, and request 
you witii all speed to hasten to Bognor, where 
we are established at Beach Cottage, and 
where nothing but your presence is wanting 
to complete the happiness ofyour nflfectionate 
grandfather, Peter Fairleioh. 

^Astonishing! of all men in the wide world 
the very last !' Well, there was no use in 
wondering ; Frederick hastily packed up, 
and was very shortly on his way to Bugnur 
to pay his respects to the new married couple. 
On inquiring for * Beach Cottage,* he was 
directed to a picturesque abode, the very 
beau ideal of a house to * honey moon' in ; 
and he was immediately ushered into the 
presence of the Baronet, who was sitting alone 
in a charming apartment which looked upon the 
sea. 

The meeting occasioned some little awk* 
wardness on both sides, and it wris a relief to 
Frederick when Sir Peter rose to leave the 
room, saying, * there is a lady who will expect 
to be made acqtiainted with you.' 

* Yes, Sir,' said Frederick, * pray permit 
me to pay iny rc^i^ecis-^ai— to nsk her bics- 
siiij^ ; prayt Sir, present mti to— my grand- 
motlierJ 

Sir Ptii€r K*rt ilie room, and Frederick half 
inclined to vic^w the miirriiigc in a ridiculous 
lij^hl, ^nt uoiultriii^; u'Ik^i &«>rt n( an old body 
coiiUI liiivt* h^LHi fiiiil ciimi:;h to enter the 
marriiTJ state so bte in life, lie heard a 
footwii^p bIiiwIv tipproHch, (rHiher decrepit, 
thougtii iie \) u hnm\ lottuViecE tlit) lock of the 
duMf : It si}i(?uu[i ; aiud MiHci E>lood before 
him cl (III led in wlii^. 

Slie thlvaiiref] towrirclti Inm u ith a smile, 
held out her hand, and welcomed him to 
Beach Cottage. 

* Qood Heaven !' cKied Frederick, sinking 
on ths sofa, and turning as pale as a sheet, 
* is it possible ! I-— I deserve this— fool, 
idiot, madman that I have been ; but oh ! 
Maria, how could you consent to such a 
sacrifice ? You must have known, you nmst 
have seen my attachment. Yet, no, no, I 
have no right to complain, I alone have been 
to blame !' 

Sir Peter had followed the young lady into 
the room ; she hastily retreated to the window, 
and the Baronet in apparent amazement ad- 
dressed his grandson. 

* What means this language addressed to 
that lady. Sir ; a lady you avoided when I 
wished you to address her, and now that 
she is lost to you for ever, you insult her by a 
declaration ofyour attachment.' 

* Sir Peter,' said the spoiled child, spring- 
ing from the sofa, * if you were not my fa 
there father, I'd 



* Well, what would you do young man ?* 

* But you are I' cried Frederick, * you 
are, anil what avails expostulation,' and lio 
sank again on the sofa choking with agita- 
tion. 

* Pray young man,' said Sir Peter, * control 
your emotions, and as to rage, don't give 
way to it — were you to kill me, you could not 
marry my widow/ 

Not marry her — could not, w ere she free !' 
crie^l Frederick, as the utter hopelessness of 
of the case flashed upon him. 

* No, my dear boy, no, not even if she were 
free' - 

* I would !' shouted the youth. 

* Impossible I If I were in my grave, you 
eould*ni.' 

' I could I I would ! I will !' cried Freder- 
ick. 

* What marry your grandmother !' 

* Yes I* said Fairleigh, clenching his fists, 
and almost foaming at the mouth, *yes, I 
repeat it, yes !* 

It was impossible to hold out any longer. 
Sir Peter and Maria burst into immoderate 
laughter, which only increased the agitation 
of the suflerer, until Sir Peter wiping his eyes, 
said, 

* Go to her boy, go to her ; my plan has 
answered, as I thought it would, and you will 
be a happy fellow in spite of your folly.' 

Maria earnestly impressed upon her lover's 
mind that she had most reluctantly yielded 
to the persuasions of her guardian ; in suf- 
fering this little drama to be got up for his 
edification ; and Frederick having experien- 
ced the anguish which he would have endured 
had he really lost Maria, proved by his steady 
devotion of the strength of his attachment. 
* Beach Cottage' was retained as the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Fairleigh during 
the honey-moon, and Sir Peter danced at 
their weddmg. 



From the New-York Mirror. 

AffqcUon Strong as ]>eatk. 

BTJOHlVItVMAN. 

It has been said that the love of man * is 
of man's life a thing apart'^-that it never ex- 
ists pure, fervant, undisminished, through the 
chaui^es of time and circumstance, but either 
subsides and tempers down into a calm feel- 
ing of mingled esteem, gratitude and habit, 
in happy marriages, yields to indifference or 
absolute aversion in others or less felicitous 
destiny, or, if not eventuating in marriage, 
gives place, in time, to another emotion — 
that of friendship— which, however %varm and 
kindly, is not less distinct from love than it 
is from pity, admiration, joy, or any other 
sentiment of which the human soul is capa- 
ble. The assertion is not true; although it 
is not denied that evidences of its untnrth 
are sufficiently rare uOtive iiiuch_lPouine- 
Digitized by' 
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nnnce and show of right to iis inaint€iincr:«. 
One liiile history has fnllen within my own 
knowledji^e, which exhibits a beantifnl illustra- 
tion of love— inan*s love— ^ih;it f.uled not 
nnd fiiltered not, througfi a life of triid sucii 
ns miglit well have cxcnt^cd its change, if ii 
had changed. 1 will rel.itc it, with as close 
adherence to the strictest line of actual oc- 
curronce as my nrit- niory euribles nie to -^ive ; 
for sever.d years have elapsed since I became 
nrquainted with the parlies and the events 
that made up the story of their life ; and it 
may he ih.it circumstances of n»inor im|)or- 
tancc in the tale have passed from my recol- 
lection, although its principal features are no: 
lo be forgotten. 

About forty years ago a marriage engage- 
ment subsisted between a gentleman, for 
nhose real name I will substitute that of 

Lewis and a young lady of C , in 

Eno|;ind. Mr. Lewis held an oflfice under 
the government, which yielded him an income 
of some four or five hundred pounds; his 
betrothed was the daughter of a respectable 
tradesman, whose business enabled him to 
support hia family in comfort, but had not 
e:iven him the means to make any other ihan 
a very slender provision for his children after 
liis decease. His family consisted of a wife 
and two daughters, the elder of whom, th'^n 
about nineteen, was the beirothed of Mr. 
Lewis. They h.id known each other almost 
from infancy, an<l the aitaehmcnt subsisting. 
between them had grown up wiih themselves — 
gradually assuming its form and quality, as it 
were, in continuation and development of thr 
childish preference they had manifested for 
each other, long before they know that it 
was a peculiar feeling. 

The day for their marriage was appointed — 
was near at hnnd. Thn banns had been pub- 
lished and the dresses made; anrl another 
week would hijve mcrgad the name of Caro- 
line R. in that of Mrs. Lewis, when the 
misfortune fell upon her which coudemneH 
her to a life, not of single blessedness, but of 
siu'^lc piin and helplessness and sorrow — 
but which also jiavc room and opportmiii\ 
for an exhibition of true-hearted love, ^enc- 
rosily and nobleness of spirit, such as is noi 
often made for the exaltation of man's nature 

\ few days previous to thai appointed fo: 
the wedding, it was arranged among several 
ladies and gentleman of iho place, that an 
afternoon should be devoted to the enjoyment 
of n pic-nic ; that is to say, a dinner; oi 
rather, collation in the open air, at som* 
pleasant spot remote enough to ensure thi 
gaining of an appetite by the w,dk. It ma} 
be here observed, by the way-side, as it were, 
that such excursions are n favorite enjoyment 
with English women in ihe country, and har- 
snonize well with their h.»bits of exercise and 
••difference to f.itigfio, and what would be 



called by our too delicate ladies, severity of 
weather. It would be well if pic-nics were 
more in fnshion among us. Mr. Lewis and 
Miss K. were of the party, anil enjoyed it 
probably, with a keener relish than any ol 
their companions. But their pleasure was 
soon to cost them very dear. 

In the evening, after their return home. 
Miss R. complained of feeling chilly and 
uncomfortable— went early lo rest— and in 
the morning was found by her betrothed, 
when he called to inquire of her health, suf- 
fering terribly from a most violent attack of 
the rheumatism. This w.is attributed to 
dampness in the grass upon which she had 
seated the day before, and probably with 
truth, although I do not remember hearing 
that any others of the party were affected in 
like manner. 

It is not necessary that I should describe 
the progress of her adment ; it is enough to 
say, that after months of dreadful suffering, 
and a whole round of medical experiments 
by eminent physicians, she remained a help- 
less, hopeless cripple ; her limbs paralyzed 
and contracted, and her frame so enfeebled 
that she was not able lo sit upright, and wa:^ 
assured that neur agdu iiiiij^id &ihu hope: to 
rise from her bed by liero^Mi powers, jM ore- 
over, the violeni, cvl'O di'sprrsUe, remfdii s to 
which resort hinl heen inn'e, hiid ttri'mKMlly 
inipaired her c o(!?titutk>n, tuid continued dl- 
ness was added m iliii iniMfornnie of detr* p- 
ilude. She b( c int^ iftiil»jeet to n spt'tjies of 
cataleppy. fallinL; i*iit* frt-*f|ucnt ir-mei r, as 
they were calleJ by h<^r fn*"ndsj in whit i* ^he 
lost all conscii m^, fHkT, but fur u Liait 

pulsation, migli p.t^si^fl fur one m ^Ui in 

life w;ts extinct umcvit* TIm pe tra[if.e.Kj or 
cataleptic rciuuis* were iMjrtcrutf to be 
almost inevitably occasioned by the least ex* 
eitementor surprise: eventhe sudden and loud 
closing of a door wjis sufficient to bring ihein 
on. Thus at the agS of about twenty, this 
young lady found herself cast down, in a 
moment, it might be said, from the enjoyment 
of health, affection, hope and the brightest 
prospects of futurity, and left a bed-ridden, 
iielpless and suffering wreck, to whom tlie 
kindest wish that could be given was a speedy 
rescue from her trials. 

The conduct of Mr. Lewis through this^ 
prostration of his own hopes and those of his 
betroiheti, w;is in the highest degree lender 
:md noble. As much of his time as he could 
spare from his ofBcial duties was en>ployecl 
m attendance upon the unfortunate beins 
whom he had chosen for his wife — in the 
performance of every kindness that affection 
could suggest to alleviate her sufferings or 
"•ustain her fortitude — and when the melan 
choly truth wns at length declared, that hei 
case was beyond the reach of medicine, h( 
vowed to himself that henceforth his lift 



should be dedicated Co her service ; aod well 
did he perform that vow. 

So long as her father lived Mr. Lewis could 
(miy bestow upon her the aiieniions of a 
i lover ; but in the course of a few years her 
}^ister and herself were left parenliess and 
I poor ; for, as I have said, Mr. R. had but tittle 
i)eyond the profits of his business, and 
even that little was almost consumed in tbe 
expenses of his daughter's protracted iilnes*. 
Then it was that the generous devotion of 
Mr. Lewis had full scope. Tl»e dying anxie* 
lies of Mr. R. were relieved by a voluntary 
and solemn pledge from hiin who should 
have been his daughter's husband, that he 
would be lo the friendless girls a friend and 
brother so long as he should live ; and the 
pledge was redeemed. By the will o( Mr. R. 
his whole property was entrusted to Mr. 
Lewis, for the use of the daughters ; and, 
by prudent management, it was hoped that an 
income might be derived from it suflScient to 
keep ihein above actual want, although it 
coiUd afford none of the luxuries, and scarce- 
ly even the conveniences of hfe. Mr. Lewis 
resolved thai it should be augmented by live 
addition of his entire salary, reserving only 
what should be indispensable for his own 
maintenance, in the simplest style consistent 
with the requisitions of his office. 

Immediately upon the death of Mr. R. Ite 
provided a small, but neat and convenient 
residence for his wards, in a village distant 
three or four miles from C— , where they 
dwelt for ten years in great comfort, as 
regarded the external appliances of enjoy- 
ment, although there was no improvement in 
the health of the unfortunate lady. On the 
contrary, her weakness gradually Increased, 
and with it, her susceptibility to ihe catalep- 
tic attacks, which formed so remarkable a 
feature in her affliction. It was only by the 
most rigid quiet and freedom from even tlie 
slightest causes of nervous excitement, tltat 
their recurrence was prevented. During 
these ten years Mr. Lewis never suffered 
himself to be prevented by any tiling but ilU 
ness from visiting them every evening, at the 
close of his duties ; he appropriated to their 
support nearly two-thirds of his salary, and 
practiced in his own living the most rigid 
economy, appropriating all that he could save 
from the remaining third, to the expense of 
providing the only luxury it was in Miss R's 
power lo enjoy — the luxury of books. He 
was more than once offered a promotion, as 
l)y length of service he became entitled t»4he 
more lucrative employments of the de|KNrt- 
u)ent in which he was engaged ; and when 
the promotion did not require a change of 
residence, it was, of course, gladly accepted ; 
but it was declared by physicians wliom he 
consulted, that Miss R. could not sustain the 
excitement of another |£inoval, and to every 
Digitized by V^L _. ^^ ~ _ 
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offer ihat involved liis own departnre from \ 
C— -, however tempting it miglii be in it» 
increase of salary* he returned a firm denial — 
much to the surprise of his official superiors, 
as may well be iinngined. 

Opportunities of a diHerent nniure were 
not wanting, but they were equally disregard- 
ed. Mr. Lewis was a handsome man and 
his devotion to tlio afHicted Miss R. did not 
fiiil to invest him to the ladies of C. with a 
strong interest ; they reasoned, perhaps, that 
80 true a lover could not but msike an admi- 
able husband, and it was intimated to him, 
more than once, by friends who pretended 
to much discernment, that an offer of his 
hand would not be rejected by damsels, who 
would bring to him not beauty and love alone, 
but handsome fortunes also. If such were 
the case— and it is by no means improbable — 
the affection and fidelity of Mr. Lewis are 
presented in a yet stronger light, for desirable 
as (brtnne was to him, and fitted, as he was 
to appreciate the joys of married life, he 
never swerved for one moment from the path 
that he had marked out ; he had taken upon 
himself the oOTice of comforter to one most 
cruelly afflicted, and nothing should turn him 
from its fulfilment. 

Thus ten years passed away, when circum- 
stancs of which I do not recollect the nature, 
compelled the removed of the sisters from 
the cottage in which they had resided since 
their father's death. Tliis removal was a 
fe^irful undertaking of difliculty and danger to 
the bedridden Miss R. Her limbs had be- 
come totally contracted, and with every year 
she became more and more liable to those 
dreadful attacks of syncope ; and it was 
apprehended that even the gentlest means of 
transportation would be fatal to one 4n whom 
life hung suspended on so mere a thread, 
and who had not, for ten years, experienced 
any otlier movement than that required for 
the daily arrangement of her couch. Never- 
theless, it was necessary and must be under- 
taken. 

Here again the zeal a^d affection of Mr. 
Lewis were called into successful action. 
He invented a machine, or rather apparatus, 
by which it was hoped she might be removed 
in safety, as she, confiding in his love and 
care, did not besitate to encounter the pain 
and danger that must be undergone. Nor 
was her trust niieplaced ; the journey of some 
ten or fifteen miles was happily accomplished, 
not indeed without p»iu, b,ut witiigut any 
serious aggravation of lier habitual sufferings, 
and better still, without the dreaded ' trance,' 
and soon they were comfortably established 
in their new habitation. 

Here they remained, the long-afflicted 
cripple atid her sister, for nearly twenty 
years; for aught 1 know to the contrary, 
they may be living still, although i\ is more 



jirobable that in ten years that have elapsed 
since I was in that part of England, death has 
given his not unwelcome summons to the 
heroine of this simple narrative. During 
those twenty years, the conduct of Mr. Lewit< 
was the same that it had been through tht 
preceding ten ; he was still the friend, r.om- 
forter and benefactor of the sisters, and siill 
denied himself almost every 4;ratific;jiion save 
th:»t which came reflected back from them. 
When I saw him, he was an elderly man, ol 
;» pleasant though serious aspect ; universally 
respected for hisupright deportment in all the 
relations of society, but above all for his 
noble fidelity to the afflicted woman from 
whom he had expected happiness, but whom 
it had been his life's employment to shield 
from w;mt, and from ag^rravaiion of her suf- 
fering and sorrow. A striking exemplifica- 
tion of this was given by the church-wardens 
of the parish in which Miss R. and her sister 
lived. It has been already said that the 
susceptibility of the invalid to those catalep- 
tic paroxysms, increased as she advanced in 
years : it was at last found that they were 
brought on even by distant noises, such as 
thunder, and the ringing of bells ; and it is a 
fact, th^i at the gimpli* ref|ne^t of Mr. L'jwis, 
tin iuiximis were j»11 \n o{} hi in kiutJness. ihe 
ht\] of the p:tri!»h rhnrch bad nut bt^en rung 
for nearly ek'vi-n yt'xr^i %%Ucn I wsis in (he 
III i2,bborhoc>d and lioiMint: ncqtMinled \viLh his 
lii^EiJn . 
Tli!« WA^^ indeod, ' afl\*ciiou strong as 

•itniih; 
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Women of the Usiiteil States. 

FoREiOMEBS have adirmed that the women 
of the United States were of a superior race 
to the men. both in person, style of thought, 
and expression — I do not know if brother 
Jonathan would be gallant enoti^uo smile at 
a sober compliment paid at his own expense 
to his wife or sister ; but it is, I believe nev- 
ertheless true. There is a great charm about 
the females of good education ; and they are 
justly celebrated for the solidity of those 
qualities which render them good wives an^t 
mothers, as well as such as catch the atten- 
tion and command the respect of the siran- 
£;er. Alas ! that so many of the fair flowers 
of the West, may be compared to the beauti- 
ful ephemera of their country, which are 
born and glitter for a day, dying, as it might 
seem, before their time ; sinking to the grave 
just as life reaches its season of greatest en- 
joyment. The number of lovely girls that 
gather together and crowd the gay winter sa- 
loons, or deck the summer fetes, is no less 
surprising than the proportion that die before 
their prime, whether from the cfTects of a 



climate subject to the most sudden extremes, 
or an inappropriate style of dress, or both 
combined, it is difficult to determine. Again 
it has been said, and repeated, that the fe- 
males are not respected as they ought to be 
in the United States. This, I believe, is 
founded in error. Still, I should be willing 
to allow that they are not appreciated as they 
should lie, so far as their influence on socie- 
ty is not as mncli felt as it ou;:^ht to be. It 
is contended ih.it female education is as care- 
fully tended in America as in Europe ; if so 
I hey are hardly allowed to make the same 
use of it, as, from the time that either a lady 
marries or is supposed to be past the age of 
marriage, which is tolerably early, she either 
vanislies altoii^eiher from the circle of society, 
or is thro»vn into the back ground. • Well,' 
ye may say, * I suppose the mother is belter 
at home cariuii for her children.' No — her 
children are launched out inconceivably early 
into the world, and if she will be with them 
she must follow them. And here I may men- 
tion one broad line of distinction between 
European and American society. In the 
former the prevailing tone is taken from the 
middle a^ed ladies, out of their teens, with 
m'lture jmiguient and that gra^*e and )>olish 
uhich adtled years iiive, lhou::hlhey may im- 
pair beauty, and subdue sprightliness, give 
the lone of society. But in America^-the 
paradise of youth unshackled by those forms 
a«>d precautions which thecorruptions of Euro- 
pean society render indispensable, the land 
of confidence in the young — the lone of so- 
cial assemblages is almost altogether under 
the control of the young. The married and 
unmarriageable look on and listen, but they 
hardly partake — far less dictate ; and one 
thing which immediately indictates a foreign- 
er is, that he pays attention to them. 

I have been really astonished to see how 
the belle of last spring, then followed by all — 
sparkling like I he fire-fly flitting over her 
hair-^ whose form was in every eye — whose 
words sounded sweet in every one's ear, 
would the next season be handed quietly into 
her seat among the sedative ladies of ilie back 
row, and hardly have occasion to open her 
lips during a whole evening's entertainment. 
It is true, she had married in the interval^- 
yet there she was with a mind more matured, 
with beauty unimpaired, and added interest, 

Delighied as the buoyant scene of youthful 
gayety, enjoyment and excitement is, all but 
the young become tired of bandinage after a 
while, and then there is nothing to supply ite 
place. 

The youth of both sexes are introduced 
into society too soon, and become too promi- 
nent on the theatre of life. The one sex 
starts up at once from children to puny men, 
and the other becomes surrounded at far too 



early an aee with the cares of American 
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\\y life, which, o\vin« to the difficulties in ob- 
taining confideiitiiil, tnist-worthy» and really 
attached servaius, are unusually great. But no 
more of this — I am getting out of niy province. 



san^oiaiLibiiSf'aro 



TrauslatMl from the French for the Daily Times. 

A Freak af Fortune. 

BT BERTHODD. 

Therk is no one who does not know some 
work, or at least the n ime of Albert Durer, 
that admirable painter, of whom the Emperor 
Maximilian said, * I can easily make a noble 
of a peasant, but I cannot change an ignora- 
mus into as skilful an artist as Albert Durer ; 
I ought then to prize Albert Durer more than 
all the nobles of my court.' Besides, little 
as we are versed in the bios;rapliy of celebra- 
ted artists, we know, even to its minutest 
detail, the agitated life of the German painter, 
and many have some anecdotes to relate 
upon the fretful disposition of his wife, and 
upon the continual bickerings with which she 
harassed the poor man. Avaricious, fretful, 
yielding herself up to the inipetuosity of a 
capricious character, she was not disarmed 
by the lazy bonhomie of Dnrer, neither by 
his inexhaustible patience. In vain did he 
give himself up with unexampled assiduity, to 
the labors of his art, and every day produced 
one of those admirable engravings which are 
sought after so eagerly at the present day. 
she pursued him even into his study, and 
there, in the presence of his pupils, spared 
him neither, outcries, sarcasms or abuse. 

She was in the habit of associating in her 
clamors the name of Samuel Duhobret, with 
the name of her husband. —Samuel Duhobret 
was one of the pupils of Dnrer, who through 
pity had admitted him into his study, notwith- 
standing his age and poverty. For Samuel 
could reckon forty years, and had no other 
resource for a living than that of painting 
signs, or the hangings of rooms, a sort of 
luxury much in vogue at that time in Germa- 
ny. Small, hump-backed, ugly, and more 
than all stuttering so as not to be able to 
pronounce two syllables, you can easily un- 
derstand that he found himself the sport of 
the other pupils of Durer, and that if any 
trick was played in the study, it was aimed 
constantly at Samuel. Buffeted by his com- 
rades, tormented by Madame Durer, who 
could not forgive hi« being admitted gratis 
into the study, having for his repast only 
black bread whenever he had any at all, the 
poor fellow found no relaxation except on 
those days when he could escape into the 
country,, and go to paint at his ease some 
one of the beautiful views so numerous m the 
environs of Nnremburg. Then he was no 
longer the same man. His countenance 
humble and chagrined, expanded and become 



radiant, as a rose opens and becomes radiant 
in the sun. He ought to be seen seated upon 
the grass, his portefeuiUe upon his knee, 
endeavoring to seize some of those admirable 
effects of light which he particularly excelled 
in re-producing. After having passed the 
day in this manner, he returned to Nurem- 
burg, and the next day avoided speaking in 
the , study of hi« excursion and still more 
showing the sketches he had designed. Accus- 
tomed to be the object of unpitying raillery, 
he could not suppose that his works would 
excite other than contempt ; so he resumed 
silently in the most neglected corner, the 
little place where he * tbanchaif the engravings 
ofhis master, fulfilling relatively to these works 
the functions, t\ie practieiens to sclupiors. 

Excepting on those rare rural excursions 
ju5?t mentioned, Samuel arrived at the study 
at ihe point of the day, and remained there 
until night. Then he entered into his garret 
and re-pro. luced upon canvass the views he 
had sketched in the country. In order to 
procure pencils and colors he imposed upon 
iiimself the most rude privations ; he went 
even many thnes, says the German historian 
from whom we borrow these details, he went 
even to rob from hie comrades some bags o( 
colors anri some pencils, so passion:itely he 
loved his art 'ctbove every thing else. 

Three years rolled away without Samuel 
having rei-ealed to the world, his master or 
his comra<les, the results of his nocturmi 
labors. How did he support himself? That 
is a secret between God and himself. 

One day he fell sick ; a violent fever 
seized upon his ^chetive* person, and for 
nearly a week he lay upon his bed of straw 
without any one coming to sympathise in his 
suflTerings. His head on fire, and feeling 
that he was going to perish, abandoned by 
every body, he took a desperate resolution ; 
he arose, put umfer his arm the last picture 
he had painted and directed his steps towards 
the residence of a broker, in order to sell his 
work, no matter at what price. Fortune 
willed that he shouhl pass before a house 
where a great many people where assembled. 
He approached ; it was an auction of objects 
of art, collected by a connoisseur, during 
thirty years unheard of pains, and according 
to custom, dispersed without pity, and sold 
after the death of the savant^ who had passed 
his life in adorning his precious collection. 

Samuel approached one of the appraisers, 
and obtained from him, not without difficulty, 
by force of importunity, and after many pray- 
ers, that the picture he carried und«r his arm 
should be put up at auction. The appraiser 
valued it at three thalers. Good ! thought 
Duhobret, I am sure of having something to 
eat for a whole week, if I can only find a 
purchaser. The picture made the twtr of 
the circle and passed from hand to hand, 



whilst the monotonoas voice of the auctioneer 
repeated, 'Three thalers T wh6 wiH give 
it ? At three thalers !' Nobody answered. 

* Oh !' my God ! my God I' murmured tht 
poor Samuel, my picture will not be sold ! 
what will become of me ? And yet it is my 
best painting ; I have never done belter ; the 
iiir circulates through the foliage of my trees, 
nnd they wontd say tlmt the leaves move, 
tremble and murmur. The water appears 

impid ; it is the Pregnite, beautiful, pure, 
fruKful and luminous. How much life in the 
animals that come to quench their thirst-! 
And then at the bottom what an adniir^e 
view : the Abbey of Neobourg wkh its spire 
transparent as lace, its elegant structure 
which a village surrounds with a bek of 
Ifouses ! The Abbey of Neubonrg, from 
which they have just driven the monks, and 
which I am , much afraid will foe soon demol- 
ished by its new proprietor ; for alf s ! whit 
will he do with an Abbey and a steeple, die 
honest Lutherian ? 

^At twenty Jive thalerMt* murmured a 
feeble and husky voice, which made Samuel, 
almost stupified, leap with joy. 

He raised himself on tiptoe, and endeavored 
to see who it was that just pronounced tbote 
words, thrice blessed. Oh, suqirise! k was 
the broker to whose hotise Samuel was goiug, 
when his good angel inspired him with the 
idea of stopping at the auction and exposing 
his picture there. 

• At fifty thalers,' cried a ringtog voice. 
Samuel wouM have willingly embraced the 
stout man clothed in black, who said that. 

* At a hundred thalers— >' couglted the 
croaking voice of the broker. 

It was immediately drowned by these 
words, thuiKlered forth with great eclat : 

* At two hundred thalers !' 

* At three hundred I* 

* At four hundred !' 

* At a thousand thalers V 

There was then a great silence among the 
persons present, who arranged themselves 
about the two rival bidders, who stepping 
forward into the circle, found themselves 
isolated there like two combatants. Samuel 
thought he was dreaming, and uttered some 
confused exclamations. 

* At two thousand t haters— * said the broker 
with a dry and forced laugh. 

* At ten thousand !* replied the stout man, 
his face purple with rage. 

* Twenty thousand i* the broker p*le with 
excitement, joined his hands, agitated by a 
convulsive movement. 

The stout man, who was sweatrtYg and puf- 
fing, stammered forth rather than said: 
Forty thousand thalers V 

The broker Itesitated. Bttt s oonquering 
and insolent look from his adversary made 
him murmur ' Fifty thousand thalers.* 
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The sHence »oon became profound, for in his 
turn the siout man now hesitated. 

During that time what had become of poor 
Samuel ? He was striving with all his might 
to awake hiuiself, fur, said he, afi^r such u 
dream my misery will appear to me more 
horrible, and my hunger more insupportable. 

Eh ! well, a hundred thousand thalers !' 

* A hundred and twenty- five thousand — 

* The oRieiNAi. por thk copy ! — and may 
the he devil take, you, d— — d broker. 

The broker went out in a state to be pitied, 
Hnd the stout man w»s carrying away victori- 
ously the picture, when he saw advancing 
towards him Samuel Diihubrct, hump-backed, 
lame and in rags. The stout man wished 
to get rid of what he thought a beggar, throw- 
ing by him a little money. But the hump- 
back said to him, 

* When shall I enter into possession of 
my abt\iey, my castle and my grounds ? for 
I am the painter of the picture !' 

And he thought to himself, oh ! the beau- 
tiful dream — the beautiful dream, why must 
the least noise awaken me immediately from 

itr 

Tlie stout man, one of the richest lords of 
Germany the count of Dunkelsbach, drew 
from his pocket a portefuille, tore out a leaf 
from it and wrote some lines : 

' There my good friend, there are the nec- 
essary orders to put you in possession of 
your properly— adieu.' 

Samuel came at length to persuade himseTf 
that he was not dreaming : He took posses- 
sion of his castle"— sold it, and was propo- 
sing to become an honest burgeois, painting 
only for his own gratification, wh^ be died 
of an indigestion. 

His picture remained a long tinte in tlie 
gallery of the Count Dunkelsbaeh, and m now 
an the possession of the king of Bavaria. 

American Ctoneralt* 

Washihoton was a surveyor, and in after 
life a farmer. Knox was a bookbinder and 
stationer. Morgan, (he of the Cowpens) 
was a drover. Tarleton got from him a 
sound lecture on that subject. Green was a 
•blacksmith, and withal, a Quaker,albeit through 
hU his southern campaigns and particularly at 
the Eutaw Springs, he put off the outward 
man. Arnold — (I ask your pardon fur nam- 
ing him in such company )— was a grocer and 
provision store keeper in New Haven, where 
his sign is still to be seen ; the same that dec- 
orated hrs shop before the revolution. Gates, 
who opened Burgoyne's eyes to the fact that 
he could not march through the United States 
with 5000 men, was a regular built soldier, but, 
after the revolution, a farmer. Warren, the 
martyr of Bunker Hill.was a physician,and hes 
itated not to present to his countrymen,a splen- 
did example of the manner in wliich Americain 



physicians should practice when called upon 
by their country. Marion, the old » Fox,* of 
the South, was a cow boy. Sumpter, the 
* fighting cock* of South Carolina, was a 
shepherd's boy. 



Equality. 

After all that has been said about the nd- 
vantiiges one man has over another, there 
still is a wonderful equality in human for- 
tunes. If the rich h.ive wealth, the poor 
have health ; if the heiress has booty for her 
dower, the pennyless have beauty for theirs ; 
if one man has cash the other has credit ; if 
one man boasts of his income the other can 
of his influence. No one is so miserable but 
that his neighbors want something he pos- 
sesses : and no one is so mighty, but he 
wants another^s aid. There is no fortune so 
good but that it may be reversed ; and none 
so bad but that it may be bettered. The sun 
that arises in clouds may <«et in splendor ; 
and that which rises in splendor may set in 
gloom. " 



I^DiAif UojvESTT.— An Indi;in being among 
his white h&lgl>bors» aJiked for u little icib^ic- 
co to smoke, nnd one of thrni, liuvhinr ftome 
loose in hif^ put^kcl, gnve him a hJUM^Cul. 
The day rtilluvvhtti, thi: Indian camu back, in- 
quiring fur f.hf cifMior, Bayi»i}£ he hud fouiid a 
quarter of a di^lh^^ inuon;^ the tobacco \ being 
told, that as it wii» j^iipii hi mi he uiij^hi tin well 
keep il, he imfuwet^eLl, pmniiug: to Wis hrtuBt : 
* I got a good man say. il U (ml mine, 1 must 
return it to ihe Daucr; the Um] man s;4y, \Jiy 
he gave ii you, and it i:^ yoiir own now ; ihe 
good man say, that*^ nut ri^h^ llie tubacco Is 
yours, not ihe money ; the Uarl rikiin ^>iy, nev- 
er mind, you got ii, go buy i^omt tlf^Mi ; tike 
good man a^iy^ no, no, you mnM not dp so ; 
so I don't know whE*t to <!«, mid I ihink lo go 
to sleep ; but the good tnan and the bad keep 
talking all the night, and trouble me ; and 
now I bring the money back I feel good.* 

A Late Duke of Northumberland. — Af- 
ter the fatal attack at Bunker's Hill in Amer- 
ica, Earl Percy gave to the widow of every 
soldier in his regiment who fell in the battle, 
an immediate benefaction of seven dollars ; 
he paid their passage home, and ordered five 
(guineas to be given to each of them on their 
landing in Britain. His humanity to the sick 
and wounded, Etc. and his generosity to their 
families during, their long stay at Boston, 
were unparallec^. He had a large tent provi- 
ded for eve^y company at his own expense, 
to accommodate the women ; and he made it 
a rule to receive no other servants into his 
family but soldiers or their wives. Thougi) 
his regiment was distinguished for its admi- 
rable discipline, yet he never suffered his 
men to be struck ; but won them to their du- 



ty by generous treatment, by rewards, and 
by his own excellent example, requiring no 
service from the meanest sentinel which he 
was not ready to share wuh him, whether of 
hardship, fatigue, or danger. 

Word of HorfOR. — When Justice North, 
afterwards the Lord Keeper Guldforth, du- 
ring one of liis circuits visited the Duke of 
Bedford, at his princely seat ut Baduiington« 
the Lord Arthur, then a child about five 
years old, was very angry with the judge (he 
said) for hanging men. The judge replied, 
* that if they were not hanged, thoy would kill 
and steal.' • No,' said the little boy, • yoii 
should make them promise upon their honor 
they would not do so, and then they would 
not.* How delicate must the noble principle 
have been in the breast of this infant noble ; 
and how rich a soil wherein to plant and to 
cherish it. 

True HoftKSTY. — Some years .ago, two 
aged men, near Marshulton, traded, or ac- 
cording to Virginia parlance, Sioajrped hor- 
ses, on this condhion — that on thai day week, 
the one who thought he had the best of the 
bargain, should pay to the other two bushel« 
of wheat. Tlie day came, and as luck would 
have it, they met about half way between their 
rcs|)eciive homes, • Where art thou going T 
said one. * To thy house with the wheat,' 
answered the other. ' And whither art thou 
riding V ' Truly,* replied the first, * I was 
taking the wheat to thy house.* £ach pleased 
with his bargain, had thought the u heat justly 
due to his neighbor, and was going to pay it. 



£ietters ComUtiniiiir ReB&iCtances* 

Received at tkie Office^ ending Wednesday I aet^ deducting 
the amount of Poatagepaid. 
L. G. C. Woodfinck, Vt. 81,00; P. M. Scottsrille. A I. 
#5.00; O.S. N.Kinderhook,N.Y. 1,00; J.C.Gbetit,N. Y. 
• 1,00; G. V. V. Pleamnt PlaiDS, N. T.t2,00; W. A. D. 
IPouulani, N. Y. 81,00; J. G. R. Castleton, N. T. $1,00; 
H. VV. K. Ann Arbor, MIcb. 81,00; M. A. G. ~ 
N. U. 81,00; H. E. B. Bisbopvllle, S. C. 81,00. 



MARRIED, 

At St. George*! Church, New-Vork, by the Rev. Dr. 
Milnor, Mr. P. F. Livingston, lo MiiM Barata E. Biogban, 
all ofihatchy. 

At Hillsdale on the S5th ult. by the Rev. H. Spencer, 
Mr. David M. West, of Benton, Yaiesco. to Hiss Sarah A. 
Goslin or the former place. 

At Claverack, on the S^h ult. by Ambrose Root, Esq 
Mr. Eli Biae to Miaa Eve Maria Plasa, both of Tagbkaniek. 

In Canaan, on the 31st ult. by the Rev. Mr. Tracy, Mr. 
Charles Lovejoy, to MissTrypblna, daughter of Eleazer 
Cady, EfK]. 

Ou the snme evtpnfng, Mr. Nelson Tanner of New-Leb- 
nnon, to Mb» Prudence, daughter ofEbonezer Cady, Esq. 
of Canaan. 

i>ix:i>. 

In this cHy, on the 94th ult. Louisa Brown, In tRe 03d 
year of her age. 

On the 26th ult. Sarah Snyder, in hor S4tli year, from 
Columbiaville. 

Ou the 27ih ult. Hemabeth Barnard, in her89d year. 

On the 23d ult Mr. Thomas Clark, in his 46th year. 

On the 5th inst. Mrs. Buaan Heath, In her 43d year. 

On Wednesdav, the Isi inst. of pulmonary consumption, 
at the house of her son, Aaron Gilbert, In New-Lebanon. 
Mrs. Thankful Gilbert, in the 66th yedr of her age, lato of 
Athens, N. Y. 

At Middletown, Gt. Mr. Edward Halbert, aged 60 years, 
formerly of this citv. 

At Manchester,' Virginia, on Wednesday the 18lb ult. 
Captain Uriah Jenkins, commander uf the steamboat Po- 
tomac; brother of Gardner and Jamer^ici^liia, of ihis^ 
city, in the53d year of liia age. ' — — — ■ — 
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Wastiingrtoat's BirtU Day. 

BY C. r. AMES.* 

In ancient Greece, whene'er a Hero rose, 
And bid defiance to his country's foes — 
Who, mounted high on proud Bellona*B car, 
Led her armed legions to victorious war, 
A grateful people costly teui[)Iea raise 
To tell his triumphs and to speak his praise — 
Mausoleums, statues, rise on every hand 
To publish wide his glories through the land ; 
I'roud ^vrcath 8 bedeck the conq'ror's ruddy brow, 
And millions subject to his thraldom, bow ! 
His chariot wheels are stained with human blood, 
And servile minions make the vian a God ! ! 

We have a prouder, better task to-day — 
We meet the heart's best tribute here to pay ; 
To yield our homage to exalted worth, 
And mark our Country's Father's honored birthj 
'Tis for no Cicaar, who, with Tyrant-hand, 
Stretched the first scepter o'er his native laud ; 
'Tia not above proiul Alexaiuicr's grave, 
Who died a monarch, but wlio lived a slave ! 
•Tis not for him, who, red with human gore,^ 
Died a lone exile on a desert shore ! 
OcBflara and Alexaodere you may find 
In every wretch who scourges human kind, 
Napoleons, too, in every rebel school 
Where'er the sword usurps the civil rule, 
But in the tide of Time there is but one — 
One noble, great and glorious Washington! 

Throughout the world to Earth's remotest bounds, 
Dear to each freeman's heart, hia name resounds ; 
It is the watch- word and the battle-cry 
Where'er the flag of Freedom meets the eye ; 
The struggling Spaniards and the exiled Poles, 
Alike have graved his virtues on their souls ; 
Alike his name a sacred influence yields 
In Gallia's vineyards and in Britain's fields ! 
Alike we see it acting as a spell 
In Emmef s iele, and in the land of Tell ! 
He needs no sculptured marble to proclaim 
The deathless honors of his e^lorious name ; 
He needs no pyramid or costly pile, 
Hia name from dark oblivion to beguile ; 
While proud Columbia stands as great and free, 
Our glorious Union shall his Temple be ! 
His precepts shall their influence import 
His throne be fixed in ev'ry rnEEMAN's heart I 



Tbo JDeparted. 

BY MBS. HEMANS. 

Thou Hhalt lie down 
With patriarch* of the infant world— with kings. 
The powerful of the earth -the wi<ie— the good. 
Fair rurms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All In one mighty sepulchre.— Bryaht. 

And shrink ye from the way 

To the spirit's distant shore 7~ 
Earth's mightiest men, in armed array, 

Arc thither gone before. 

The warrior kings, whose banner 

Flew far as eagles fly. 
They are gone where swords avail them not, 

From the feast of victory. 



And the seers who sal of yore 

By orient palm or wave, , 
They have passed with all their starry lore — 

Can 1JC still fear the grave ? 
We fear ! wc fear !— the sunshine 

Is joyous to behold. 
And we reck not of the buried kings, 

Nor the awful seers of old. 
Ye shrink ! — tiie bards whose lays 

Have made your deep hearU burn. 
They have left the sun, and the voice of praise. 

For tlic land whence nunc return. 
And the beautiful, whose record 

Is the verse that cannot die, 
Tliey too are gone, with their glorious bloom, 

From the love of human eye. 
Would ye not join that throng 

Of the earth's departed flowers. 
And the masters of the mighty song 
In their far and fadeless bowers'? 
Those songs are high and Imly, 

But they vanquish not our fear ; 
Not from our path those flowers are*gonc — 

We fain would linger here! 
Linger then yet awhile. 

As the last leaves on the bough ! — 
Ye have loved the light of many a smite. 

That is tft^Een from you now. 
There have been sweet singing voices 

In your walks that now are still. 
There are seats left void in your eartlily homes, 

Which none again may fill. 
Soft eyes urc seen no more. 

That made spring-time in your heart j 
Kindred and friends are gone before — 

And ye still fear to ])art 7 
We fear not now, we fear not! 

Though the way thro' ilarkness bends ; 
Our Boula are strong to follow theni^ 
Our own familiar friends ! 



They told not all- 
She died as thousands die— could we but read 
The heart's unwritten history, because 
Earth can no longer minister unto 
The wants of one untainted by its thoughts — 
And she went back to heaven to taste the fruiu 
Whifili do not turn to ashes «u the lip. 
ToiDanda Pa. 1836. 



From the Tioga Phcanix. 
A Frag^ment. 

liY MRS. SCOTT. 

An'd she was seen no more. The low-roofed church. 
Half hid by branching Elms and Locusts green, 
Did echo ne'er again the buoyant tread 
Of that young fairy cretfture — and the voice 
TlMUerat did kindle in each wondering heart, 
A deep and buniing fervor liod gone out 
From the pale sorrrowing choir, even as doth 
The song of a crushed bird, or the sweet tone 
Of atom harp-string touched by careless hands; 
And she was seen no more. 

What was her fate ? 
There is a mound beside that low- roofed church. 
Unmarked by sculptured stone, butwbose young grass 
Is softer, greener, sunnier than the rest 
Of the broad marbled yard, and there's a flower 
Amid those velvet turfs, one frail white flower, 
As pure and delicate as are the wreaths 
Q,uivering upon the Andes' wintry heights, 
Yet not more pure tlmn was the Ijeart who sleeps 
Beneath ita tearful gaze. 

What was her fate 7 
They said the night dews touched her fragile form, 
And she bowed down in silence like the rose. 
Upon her grassy bed when evening's pearls 
Cling to its tender petals — and as if 
Death were too harsh a word, they said she slept, 
And that they made her grave upon the spot 
Which she herself desired. 



BY MBS. ABDY. 

Partings — Oh ! who hath not feltlheir power7 

Who hath not moamed o'er the parting hour 7 

Quickly we cherish aflection's ties 

For minds of congenial sympatliies ; 

But our lots may in varied scenes be cast, 

Our brief communion too soon is past, 

And we sigh while the rushing tear-drops start, 

' Alas ! we have only met to part !' 

Partings there are of more bitter rutli, 

When we breathe farewell to the friends of youth ; 

They are linked with thoughts of our happiest hoars, 

Of birds and sunshittfi, of trees and flowers ; 

They were sharers in all the joy and mirth 

Of the social board and the feelive hearth. 

Oh ! little the world can glad the heart 

Condemned from an early friend to part 

Yet are there partings more sad, more drear, 

When the awful summons of death is near, 

When we stand the couch of a sufierer by, 

And gaze on the dim and languid eye, 

Watch the last hues on tlic fadiiig cheek, 

Hear the last accents subdued and weak, 

Then yield our loved one to Death's cold dart. 

And feel that with more than life we part. 

Partings ! O is not their trial given 

To lift the spirit from earth to heaven 7 

We might deem this world a place of rest, 

Surrounded by ail we love the best ; 

But when we the loss of friends deplore, 

May our thoughts be turned to that blessed shore, 

Where heart shall spring to its kindred heart, 

And meet in glory — no more to part ! 



Pritater, Bookseller dc Stationer, 

JV«. 135, Or. of Warren and Tkiri Su. Budttn, 
Has constantly for sale, at his Bookstore, aseosr«lssM>rt- 
ment of Bchool Books now in use, which will be sold on 
the lowest terms ; al^ii, a i?r«at variety of MiscellBiicoii* 
Books, Biblet: of all sizes, Blank Books, Writiog, LeUer and 
Wrapping Paper, Lawyers and Jnsttces* B tanks, Writing 
and Printing Ink, Shaker-Garden Seeds.School Certlficaiec, 
Toy Books, Pictures, Stationary, &c. Ac. wWeh will be 
sold as reasonable us at any other store iu the city. 

{j;Cr' Cash paid for Clean Cotton and Linen Regs. 



Executed with neatness, accuracy and de5:ptitch, ai the 
office of the Busal Rkpositosv, Iv'o. lUS, Cor. of Wants 

and Third Streets, such as 

Book*, Pamphlets, Cards, Checks, HandbiUs 
of every description, on the bent of tjiie, and on sa reswn- 
ab'e terms, as ut any utfice iu the city. 
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Madame Firmiani. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS— CHAPTER THC FIRST. 

There are many narratives, so rich in in- 
cident, and so dramatic by the nnmberless 
turns of fortune they embrace, that they hur- 
ry the reader on by their own peculiar and 
intrinsic interest, and will bear to be told, all 
sim^jly or elaborately, by any lip, without the 
eNibject losing the minutest of its graces. 
Bm there are some events in our existence 
whose vivid reality can only be represented 
by the accents of the heart ; there are certain 
details -of . by-gone things, whose slender 
Abres. to speak anatomically, can oidy be de- 
monstrated under the most delicate, and, at 
the same time, the most vigorous shades of 
thought ; there are portraKs which must be 
endowed with a soul, and which convey no 
fancy unless you can realrae the finest fea- 
tures oftheir evanescent physiognomy ; those 
things whieh cannot be done or told without 
SI harmony of time, and place, a juncture of 
fate, a moral fitness, or predisposition of 
temper. Such an union of mysterious influ- 
ences was absolutely necessary to recount 
this simple history, by which the author de- 
sires to interest those thoughtful and melnn- 
choly hearts, which live on so(\ and tender 
emotions. But if the writer, like a surgeon 
by the bedside of a dying friend, feels a re- 
spect for the subject on which he is engaged ; 
in the same manner should the reader par- 
ticipate in this inexplicable sentiment, auTl be 
imbued with that vague and soothing sadness, 



sible to you. To some hearts, they will be 
redolent of perfume ; to others they will ap- 
pear as vapid, prosing, and spiritless ns those 
of Florian. In short, you must have enjoyed 
the rnpture of tears ; you must have felt the 
mute sorrow of a remembrance which passes 
away as liglitly and involuntarily as it came, 
accompanied by a precious, but indistinct 
and disiHnt phantom ; and your heart should 
be full of those recolleciioiis which make 
us sigh for what the grave has robbed 
us of, and then smile while we conjure up the 
jays that were. Btliete uie, tlifiL 1 would not 
lor the wcilili ori'^iiuhiru), exiyn from poeir) 
tim alit^EiictJi qJ i(y iUiisiiins lo embellish thii? 
it.irrntivt;. TImj^ is a inie ^rory, on which 
y i>u cHn display the pearls ofyour sensibility— 
ifjou j*osse&s any. 

A few years agn thore was no person in 
Paris whoj^e riiur-icif r miii puekion was so 
:iiy steriQua as ib^u o f M :i (Jiiiijc Firniiani. That 
&bG was very rkli, Iilt t^tyk of filing denoted, 
bill no one knew fruoi w he rice liep wealth was 
derived I her name s&igniHed ihitt she was 
m<»rri*fd, but no oni^ h.sd ever seen her hus- 
band ; in fact there were as many opinions 
about, as there were mouths that spoke of 
her. Like many women of noble, but proud 
spirits, which make a sanctuary of their own 
hearts, and despise the world, she incurred 
the danger of misconstruction by others, and 
more particularly by the Count de Valesnes, 
an old nobleman of Touraine, in 1830. He 
had just arrived from his country mansion, 
was a punctiliously honoral)!e gentlemiin, and 
had an only nephew on whom he doated. 
whom he destined for his heir, anil uho bure 
the name of Octave de Champs. Country 



which, without tangible cause, spreads its 
violet-colored' teints around us; that weak- | people have an awk^vard custom of stamping 
ness of the heart whose gentle sorrows arei, with their reprobation those young men who 
not disagreeable to us. If, perchance, you j; alienate their estates; now Octave de Champs, 
are dreaming of some dear friends lost to'j all at once, and without consulting his uncle, 
you for ever; if you are alone, at inidnigi»t,ij or any of his connexions, had disposed of 
or the hour of closing day, you may go onj! his patrimony to some unknown person, who 
with this story; but at any other lime youjj had put it in charge of a poor family in the 
would fling it aside at the first page. If your neighborhood, and who would have demol- 
heart has never been softened by sorrow, if,: ished the old castle of Villaines. had it not 
you have never buried some sister, or fair-llbeen for tlie urgent instances which the old 
browed girl, these pages will be ificomprchcn-jl uncle made for delay. To augment the 



wrath of the old gentleman against his neph- 
ew, a friend — in fact, a distant relative of 
Octave and his uncle — dropped in one day, 
quite by chance, of course, and informed him 
of his nephew*s ruin. According to his 
statement. Monsieur Octave de Champs, af- 
ter having dissipated his fortune on a certain 
Madame Firmiani, was reduced to become a 
teacher of mathematics, until the death of his 
uncle, whose fortune he expected, and to 
whom he dared not avow his indiscretions. 

M. de Valesnes iuKtanily posted off to 
Paris, without writing to Octave, in order to 
learn all the particulars respecting his intend- 
ed heir*s actual position. The old gentleman 
still kept up his connexions with the noble 
families of the PaubourgSt. Germain, where 
in two days he heard so many truths, slan- 
ders, and falsehoods about Madame Firmi- 
ani, that he in^de up his mind to procure an 
introduction to her under the title of M. de 
Rouxellay, the name of one of his estates. 
He was formerly a Tnousquetaire of the guard, 
had moved in his youth among ladies of the 
iiighest rank, with wliom he had been very 
successful; his address was polished and 
courteous in the extreme; his language was 
elegant and refined ; but although he loved the 
Bourbons with a noble frankness,and believed 
in God, as all gentlemando,he was by nomeana 
so absurd a specimen of tlie old school,a8 the 
radicals of his department represented him. 

*■ Madame,* said he to the Countess de 
Frontenac, as he offered her his arm, as they 
entered Madame Firmiani*s, * how I pity my 
nephew, if tliis woman be really his mistress ! 
How can she live in this exquisite luxury 
while she knows that he is languishing in a 
garret ? She can have no soul! What a fool 
Octave must have been to have given the pur- 
chase-money of Yillaiucs for the caresses of 
a heartless . . . .* 

* But suppose he lost his property at play,* 
observed the old Indy. 

• In that event, madame,' said the old sol- 
dier, • he might at all events console himself 
with having had the pleasure and excitement 
of the game.* 



Do you i»¥51^iti^heg,^Ui^has had i 
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enjojni«nt here ?* nsked the countess. * Stop ; 
look at Madame Firmiiini.' 

The most enchanting recollections of the 
sexHgenarian uncle were eclipsed by the ap 
penrance of his nephew's mistress. His 
anger expired in the grucious compliment 
which the sight of Mjidame Firmiani drew 
hivoluntarily from him. By one of those 
chances, which only happen to lovely women, 
she was in an attitude and mood of mind, when 
every charm shone with an especial luster, 
Owing, perhaps, to the soft glenm of the ta- 
pers, the exquisite simplicity of her toileltc 
or to some indescribable reflection of the ele- 
gant and tasteful luxury which surrounded 
her. One must have studied nnd analyzed 
all the imperceptible revolutions of a soiree 
in a Parisian saloon to appreciate the iniper 
ceptible colors which throw a shadow and ;> 
change upon ii woman's features. There is a 
moment, in which, satisfied with the effect of 
her dress, with a wit and a fancy unusually 
brilliant and animated, happy in the knowl 
edge of being the conspicuous object of ad 
miration, and finding herself the queen of a 
circle filled with the choicest spirits of the 
age, she revels in the full consciousness of 
the influence of her beauty, grace, and wK; 
and then she enriches herself with the spar- 
kle of each eye that gazes at her. but whose 
mute homage is only prized as a sacrifice to 
the superior claims of the one beloved being 
whose image is enshrined in her heart of 
hearts. In moments like these, a woman 
seems to be invested, like a magician, with a 
species of supernatural power. She is co- 
quettish without being aware of it ; and in 
spires love all around her, with which her 
heart is secretly intoxicated, while she throws 
an atmosphere of light and life about her. 
made up of smiles that enrapture, and glan- 
ces that fascinate. If this splendid transfig- 
nration, uhich is the work of the soul, can 
give such a charm even to the plain ; with what 
a surpassing beauty must it not shine forth 
in a woman naturally elegant, with faultless 
fair, and rosy limbs, and sparkling eyes ; 
and above all, dressed with a taste which ar- 
tists might admire and imitate, and which 
even the rivalti of her own sex admitted! 

Have you, to your delight, ever met with a 
beint^ wlione voice of melody imprinted thai 
soft charm on her accent which was equally 
conspicuous in her manners, and who kuew 
when and hoiv to speak, and be silent ; whose 
attentions were paid w«h that delicacy and 
tact which set you at once and for ever ai 
ease ; whose expressions were felicitouFh 
chosen, and whose language was a model ol 
style ? The raillery of such a woman is a 
caress, and her criticism does not wound ; 
t^^e does not preach any more than she ar 
gues ; and although she laughingly joins a 
discusiion, she knows when to pause; her 



face is always affable and smiling; in her po- 
liteness there is no constraint ; her anxiety 
to please is not servile or obsequious ; never 
fatiguing you, and dismissing you satisfied 
with her and yourself. Her exquisite taste 
will be found impressed upon every thing 
that surrounds her ; in her presence all flat 
ters the sight ; and you breathe an air like 
that of your own country. This woman is 
always natural ; there is no effort, nothing' 
forced in her, and no pretension about her ; 
her sentiments are ever expressed in the 
simplest language, because they are true ; 
she is frank, and yet never offends any one's 
self-love. She receives men as heaven has 
made them, pitying the vicious, pardoning 
faults, and sparing follies, humoring the foi 
bles and fancies of all ages, and taking offence 
at nothing, because her womanly tact has 
enabled her beforehand to foresee everything ; 
she obliges, before she attempts to console ; 
she is tinder in her gayety ; you love her 
irresistibly ; and if such an angel should err, 
you feel yourself compelled to justify her. 
Such was Madame Firmiani. When M. de 
Valesnes had conversed for a quarter of an 
hour with this woman, seated by her side, 
his nephew was absolved by him ; and he 
perceived that whether true or false, the con- 
nexion of Octave and Madame Firmiani 
involved some mystery. Looking through 
the long vista of yearsi he returned to the 
illusions which gtldod'the early days of his 
youth, and judging of Madame Firmiani's 
heart by her beauty, he concluded that a wo- 
man, so conscious of her dignity as she 
appeared to be, was incapable of a disgrace- 
ful action. There was such a deep cairn in 
her black eyes; the lines of her face were so 
nobly drawn, and her features so purely reg- 
ular, while the passion of wlikh she was 
accused appeared to have so little influence 
over her heart, that the count, admitting the 
promises made to love and virtue by her 
physiogoiny, could • not avoid drawing the 
conclusion that his nephew must have com- 
mitted some egregious blunder. 

Madame Firmiani owned to twenty-five 
years of age ; but the busybodjes averred 
that, as she was married in 1817 in her six- 
teenth year, she must be twenty-eight in 
1830. Yet these precisians, at the same 
lime, admitted, that at no period of her lifi 
had she ever looked so desirable, or so com- 
pletely feminine. The problematical Mon- 
sieur, Firmiani, a very respectable octogena- 
rian in 1817, could only endow her with his 
name and fortune. All acknowledge that hei 
beauty was the most aristocratic in Paris 
Still youn^, rich, an all-acconi))ii$hed musi 
(;ian, witty, refined, and received in the mosi 
exjilied hotels of the noble faubourg, from a 
regard for the Carignans* to which she be- 
longed by her mother, she was sought after 



1^ too many gentleman not to be the victim 
of that polished Parisian scandal, and those 
consummate calumnies, which are so adroit- 
ly conveyed behind a fan, or in a whispered 
remark at the opera. If some of her own 
sex forgave her for her wealth, others could 
not pardon her for the correctness and de- 
cency of her life ; and nothing is more awk- 
ward, particulary at Paris, than suspicions 
without grounds or details, precisely because 
it is impossible to disprove them. 

CHAPl'ER THE SKCOND. 

The old mousquttairt very impertinantly 
kept his place in Madame Firmiani's saloon, 
until every visitor had departed ; and after she 
had paid her compliments to the last linj^erer, 
she returned to her fire-place, when she found 
the old gentleman tranquilly seated in an 
in*m chair, with the pertinacity of a fly, which 
you are compelled to crush to get rid of. 
Tlie flnger of the clock marked two hours 
after midnight. 

* Mudanf^' said the count, at the instant the 
lady rose, as if with the intention that her 
guost should take the hint that she wished 
his absence. * 1 am Octave de Champs' uncle.' 

Madame Firmiani hastily resumed her scat, 
and was evidently agitated. But, in spite of 
his perspicacity, the sagacious philosopher 
could not define the character of her paleness, 
whether it arose from embarrassment, or 
delight. There are pleasures whose ibouehts 
we scarcely dare entertain without an iiivolun- 
tary blush ; delicious emoiioas which the pur- 
est heart would veil in its recesses, and witli 
which a strainer should nm intermeddle. The 
more delicate and sensitive the heart of a 
woman, the more she would desire to hide tho 
transpotu of her soul. There are man/ 
womeu, Jucompreheiisible in their enchanting 
caprices, who delight to hear on the lips of 
all the world tliat cherished name which at 
(Hher times they would desire to bury iu the 
precious sanctuary of their heart of hearts. M. 
de Rouxellay did not interpret altogether in 
this manner the emotion of Madame Firmiani ; 
but the old man was distrustful by nature. 

*Well, sir.^' rejoined Madame Firmiaoi. 
fixing upon him one of those clear and lucid 
glances by which we men are always balBed, 
becasse their scrutiny is too searching, and oar 
respect for a woman prevents our returning 
It too sternly. 

* Well, madanie ?' repeated the count, 
* are you aware of what they have taken the 
pains to come and tell me iu the distant cor* 
ner of the province in wliich I reside ? Tliat 
iwy nephew loves you, and has squandered 
ills fortune upon you ! The unfortunate is . 
'iow shivering in a garret, while I see you 
surrounded with gold and silk. You will 
<;xcuse my rustic frankness, for it may 
be of advantage to your character that you 
should know the calumnies 
Digitized ^, 
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' Stop, sir,' said Madame Firmiani, inter- 
rupting tiie gentleman bv a commanding 
gesture, * I am apprized of every tiling you 
wonld teach' me ; and you are too polite to 
continue a conversation on a subject painful 
to me. You are too galhmt, (in the ancient 
accefiiatian of the term,* she added, throwing 
a slight accent of irony on the word,) * not 
to admit th^t you have no right to question roe, 
and that it wo^ld be unseemly in me to justify 
myuelf. I hope yod have that good opinion 
of my character to conceive the supreme 
contempt I feel for money. I do not know 
wheiher your nephew be rich or poor, if I 
have admitted, or continue to receive him 
here, I looked upon him as worthy of being 
ranked among my friends, %vho all look with 
respect u|>on each other, as they know I do 
not push my philosophy so far as to permit 
the visits of those I 'do not esteem. Perhaps 
I am deficient in christian charity ; but my 
guardian angel has inspired me hitherto with 
a profound disdain for malicious and mis- 
chievous tattling.' 

Tlie melody of her voice was slightly iiffec- 
ted during the conluding sentence of her 
reply, and the last words were uttered will 
the satirical cvilmness with which Celimcne 
rallies the misanthrope in Moliere's play. 

• Madame,' continued the count, with trem- 
ulous tones, *I am an old man, and I look npnvi 
myself as Octave's father ; I therefore ask 
your pardon, beforehand, for the sole c[iies- 
lion I shall take the liberty of proposing to 
yoo. I pledge you the word of an honorHble 
questioner that your answer shall lie here,' he 
added, placing his hand upon his heart with 
an emphatically religious gesture — ' do you 
love Octave ? has scandal any grounds for 
that report.' 

' Sir,' answered Madame Firmiani, * I 
should answer any other person with one 
single look : but to you, and because you 
arc the father of Monsieur de Champ^, I will 
inquire of you, what you wonld think of a 
woman who answered — yt9 — to such a ques- 
tion ? To acknowledge our love to him we 
worship, when he loves us, even when we are 
loved by him ; believe me, sir, even this costs 
an effort, although it is a reward, and a rap- 
lure. But to any other person ? ' 

She did not finish her sentence but, rose 
from her seat, saluted the visitor and disaij- 
peared. 

* Ah !' muttered the old man to himself, what 
a woman ! she is either a sly one, or an angel !* 
Next m«Nrning, at eight o'clock, the old 
gentleman ascended the staircase of an hum- 
ble looking dwelling in the remote and obscurt 
street, where his nephew dwelt. If any one 
was ever sur])rised, it was the young profes- 
sor at the sight of his uncle. The key was 
in the lock, and his lamp was burning ; he had 
bssn tip all night. 



Mr. Farceur,' said M. de Valesnes, I 
(seating himself in the only spare chair in the | 
room,) * how long has it been the custom I 
for nephews to play tricks upon uncles, i 
whose heirs they are,more espcially when these 
uncles have ten thousand dollars per annum ? 1 
Do yon know that these relatives, once upon 
a time, used to be respected. LiCt us see ; 
have you any thing to reproach me ? Have I 
neglected my business of uncle ? Have I 
ever insisted upon your paying me an unrea- 
sonable degree of deference? Have I ever 
refused you money? Have I ever shut the 
door in your (ace, under the pretext that you 
only came to see how long I was likely to 
live ? Have I not always demeaned myself as 
the most accommodating and least exacting 
uncle that there is in France ; not to say 
Europe, for that would be too ambitious. You 
wrote to fne or not, according to your con- 
venience ; and I lived on satisfied of your 
affection, and managed one of the prettiest 
estates in the province for you. It is true, 
that I wished you to enter into possession as 
late as possible ; but that is no crime, and a 
very excusable frailty in an old man ! And 
all ih'itr- lime, you sell your estate, lodge like 
n frtoukuiii, and have no longer any equipage, 
or reiittue!' 

' Mj dear uncle — • 

*■ I am mM c.tiking about uncles, but about 
neplietvs ! I have a rij^lu lo be in your confi- 
dence, ao lK!gm your cunfLEsion immediately 
and fully ; it is the eiieitijt wJiy, as I know by 
experience. Have yon i;?!sid>led ?' Have you 
been taken in at lIie? ^iol-U excliange? Come 
now, say to me; " Uiit'le, [ am a wretched, 
ruined man* — and w<j wdl luse and be friends. 
But, if you tell me out bi^^er lie than 1 used 
lo tell at your :i]^p, [ will h^II my property, 
put you out upon a weekly pension, and re- 
sume all my bad habits of youth — if 1 can.' 
* My dear uncle—' 

*Ah! IsawyourMadamcFirmianilast night.* 
So saying, M. de Valesnes imitated the 
manners of a young man, and kissed the tip 
of his fingers as if he was blowing a kiss. 
'§he is a charming creature,' resumed he. 
' You can have the king's approbulion, and 
your uncle*s permission, if you wish. As 
for the sanction of the church, you thought 
that useless, I fancy. The ceremony is too 
costly, of course ! But tell me, now, did you 
ruin yourself for her ?' 
•Yes, sir.' 

* Ah ! the wicked one ! I could have wager- 
ed it was so.' 

* Uncle,' said Octave, with a saddened, yet 
enraptured countenance, • you mistake me. 
Madame Firmiani deserves your esteem, 
and is worthy the adoration of all who behold 
her.' 

* Yoath is always the same,' said M. de 
Valesnes. * But go on; have your own 



way; cram me with the old story, if you 
please. Only, remember that I did not grad- 
uate in the school of gallantry for the first 
lime yesterday.' 

* My good uncle,' replied Octave, here is 
a letter which will acquaint you with every- 
thing. When you have read ii, I will go on with 
my narrative and you will begin to under^ 
stand a woman whose parallel has never yet 
trod the earth.' 

* I have forgot my spectacles,' observed 
the old man ; * so do you read it.' 

Octave commenced thus : * My best be- 
loved 1— • 

* This woman is yours, thcp ?' 

* Most assuredly, uncle.' 

* And you have had no quarrel?' 
< Quarrel !' repeated the young man with 

surprise, * why, we have not yet been mar- 
ried three months. 

' Well,' inquired his uncle, * Why do you 
dine every d^y for a shilling ?* 

*■ Let me go on with the letter, and you will 
learn.' 

' That is true ; go on.' 

Octave resumed the letter, and it was not 
without the most agitated feelings that he read 
certain sentences of it. 

*Mr BEST BELOVED, ANDDARUKO HUSBAND— 

You asked me why I was melancholy ? Has 
then a shadow pa9sed from my soul upon my 
countenance ; or have you only fancied it ? 
Why should it not be so? for our hearts beat 
so in unison together. But I cannot lie, or 
conceal my emotions. Is it not a misfortune ? 
One of the conditions of a woman who is 
loved, is to be always caressing and cheerful. 
I mi^ht, perhaps succeed in deceiving you ; 
but I would not do so, even though it shouhl 
preserve or enhance the bliss which y«i'J 
cause me, which I enjoy so rapturously, and 
by which my heart and soul are intoxicated. 
Dearest, how much gntitude there is in my 
love! Therefore, I would love you always, 
and boundlessly. Yes, I would desire to be 
always proud of you. A woman's glory is 
centered altogether in her lover. Elsieem, 
consideration, and honor, all belong to him 
who has obtained every thing else of her. 
Well then : my dearest has been a delinquent 
in one thing ; yes, your last confidence has 
tarnished all my former exultation and joy. 
Since that moment, I feel humiliated on your 
account; you whom I looked upon as the 
most faultless of men, as you are the most 
loving and tender. I know I ought lo have 
the most implicit confidence in your young 
heart, to make you such an avowal : and you 
know not how much it costs me. Wh »t ! your 
father acquired his fortune unjustly and by 
fraud ! and you know it and yet retain it I 
And you told me this tale, worthy of a de- 
based pettifogger, in a room full of the silent 
and conscious witneascs of our love! And 
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all this time you call yourself a gentleman 
- ond a noble ! You are the matter of my heart 
and hand ! and you are twenty-two years old ! 
How many dreadful inconsistencies! I have 
sought for excuses to justify you. I attrib- 
ute your indifference to the thoQghtlessness 
of careless youth. I know there is much of 
infantile openness in you. Perhaps you have 
not yet thought seriously of what fortune and 
honor consist of! Oh! what a pang your light 
laugh occasioned me ! But reflect that there 
now exists a ruined family always in tears ; 
that there are, probably, young women who 
curse you every day ; or an old man, who 
repeats to himself — *■ I should not be without 
bread had not M. de Champ^s father been a 
dishonest man!* My Octave, there is no 
power on earth with authority to change the 
plain and simple language of probity. Call 
your conscience to witness, and ask it by 
vhat name it would designate the action to 
which you owe your gold. I will not tell you 
all the thoughts which oppress my heart ; 
they can be reduced to one, and it is this — I 
cannot esteem a person who sullies himself, 
knowingly, for money, however large may be 
the amount. A hundred cents cheated at 
c.irdsi or ten times a hundred thousand dol- 
lars acquired by legal ii^ustice, are equally 
dishonorable to a man. I will and must tell 
you all! I consider myself stained by those 
caresses which *vere once my only happiness. 
From the bottom of my soul there rises a 
still small voice which I cannot silence, and 
which calls incessantly. Oh! how I have 
wept to think that my conscience was stronger 
than my love. You might commit a crime, 
and I would slulter you from human justice 
in my bosom, if { could ; but my devotion 
could go no farther. Love in a woman*s 
soul, my darling, is composed of the most 
unbounded con/idence, united with an inde- 
finable necessity of venerating and worship- 
ping the object to which it belongs. I have 
never thought of love but as a sacred flame, 
by which the noblest sentiments were refined; 
a Are which separated, purified and developed 
them all. 1 have but one word more to add 
Come to me poor and destitute; and then 
my love for you will be doubled, if such a 
thing were possible ; but if you dissent, 
renounce me altogether. If I never see you 
more, my course is decided. But under- 
stand me ; I do not desire you to make resti- 
tution on account of my advising it. Consult 
your conscience rather. This mere act of 
justice should not be looked upon as a sacri- 
fice oflVred to love. I am your wife ; and it 
is not so important to please and pacify me, 
as to inspire me with a profound esteem for 
you But if I am mistaken — if I have niisun 
derstood your father's conduci--jmd even if 
you should think you have the least claim to 
yowr fortune, (and, oh! bow I long to per- 



suade myself that you are blameless.) decide 
by listening to the accents of your con 
science ; and act by your own impulse. A 
man who loves sincerely, as you love me, has 
too great a respect for the holy confidence 
reposed in him by his wife, to be dishonor- 
able. I begin to blame myself for all that I 
have written. One word perhaps, would be 
enough ! My instinctive scnipulosity may 
have carried me too far. Then scold me, not 
too severely, but a little. Have you not, 
dearest, the authority ? You only ought to 
perceive your faults. Now, adored master, 
can you say that your scholur is ignorant of 
subtle distinctions. 

* What say you now, uncle ?* asked Octave, 
while his eyes were swimming with tears. 

* But there is some more writing. Con- 
tinue, and read all.' 

* Oh ! the rest is nothing but vi^at lovers 
write, and which lovers only should read.' 

< Good,' said M. de Valesoes, * very good, 
my child. I have had a good deal of inter- 
course with the ^sex; and I would have you 
know that I have loved in my time. Et tgo 
in Arcadia, But 1 cannot understand what 
drove youto give lessons in the mathematics.* 

* My dear uncle, I am your nephew. Is 
not this enough to tell you that I had en- 
croached a little upon the capital which my 
father left me. When I had finished that 
letter, an entire revolution took place in me. 
It is not possible to describe the state of mind 
I was in. When I drove my cabriolet, a 
voice whispered to me ; * is that horse yours ?' 
When I dined, it repeated ; * is not that din- 
ner a stolen meal V I was ashamed of myself ; 
and the younger my probity was, the more 
was it ardent and earnest. I flew to Madame 
Firmiani; and oh! dear uncle, what a day of 
heartfelt pleasure, of that transport of soul 
which millions could not purchase! We cal- 
culated together the amount I owed to the 
unknown, but suffering family. Contrary to 
the opinion of Madame Firmiani, I condemn- 
ed myself to pay three per cent interest since 
my father's death. But my entire fortune 
did not suflice to defray the sum. Then, we 
were both of us loving enough, she to ofler, 
and 1 to accept her savings. What an hour 
of rapture !' 

What!' exclaimed the uncle, • besides 
her other virtues, is this adorable creature an 
economist also!* 

• Do not laugh at us, uncle,' said the young 
man. * Her position compels her to exer- 
cise much caution and manngement. Her 
husband left her, some years ago, for Greece, 
where he died three years back. Until this 
day, it has been impracticable to obtain legal 
proof of his decease, and to get possession 
of the will which he must have made in favor 
of his wife, which was ehhcr destroyed, or 
lost by bis Albanian servants. Not knowing 



whether she may not be called upon to ac- 
count with ill-natured lieirs*at-law, she m 
obliged to observe a most rigid economy. 
Should the necessity lutppen, she wishes to 
leave her wealth in the same manner as Chat- 
eaubriand relinquished the ministry. Thers- 
fore, I want to gain a fortune which should 
be mine, the work of mine own hands, to 
endow my wife with, should things \wt\% out 
unfavorably.* 

* And you never ioforVned me of this ; and 
never applied to me ? Nepliew, yo« should 
have known that I love you well enoagh to pay 
all your honorable debts, which a gentlemiin 
may contract. I wiH be revenged of you. 

* I know the vengeance you have in store 
for me, but let me enrich myself by my own 
industry. At this mon>ent f am so happy, 
that my only care is how to subsist. Yon 
understaiid that if I give lessons, it is to 
avoid being a burden to any one. If yoa 
could but realize the pleasure with which I 
made the restitution I After ranch trouble, I 
succeeded in discovering the ruined and im- 
poverished family,' destitute of everything. 
They lived at St. Germain's, in a dilapidated 
cottage, where the old father had a little lot- 
tery-office ; his two daughters took care of 
the household, and kept the accounts ; the 
mother was bedridden. The daagliters were 
exquisitely beautiful ; but tliey had learned 
the bitter lesson, what little value the world 
attaches to beauty when without fortune or 
portion. What a picture I witnessed ! but if 
[ entered as an accomplice in guilt, I retired 
an honest man. My adventure is • true dra- 
ma ! To have come upon them like Provi- 
dence ; to have realized one of those vague 
and lialf-fbrmed wishes-^* Oh ! that ten thoa- 
sand dolUirs a-year would fdli down froAi 
heaven !* — that wish which we form with a 
bitter smBe ; language fails to describe the 
scene that ensued. My rigorous justice ap- 
peared* unjust even to the parties who profited 
hy it. If there is a paradise, my father ought 
to be supremely happy in it. As for me, I 
am loved as never mortal was. Madame 
Firmiani has given me more than happiness ; 
she has endowed me with an exquske delica- 
cy of thought and feelmg, in which, perhaps, 
I was deficient. Therefore, I call her, my 
dear coTiscitnce ; one of those uaines of love, 
which respond to certain secret harmonies of 
the soul. Honesty is the best policy $ and I 
expect to get rich speedily by my owu exer- 
tions. I am now employed np&n a proMeni 
in mechanics ; if I succeed, I shall gam rail- 
lions by the application of it.' 

At this mooieiit, aotwhhstanding the dis- 
tance from the pavement to the garret of M. 
Octave de Chamf^e, both uncle and nephew 
distinctly heard the rtimbling of a oirriage, 
which stopped at the gate. 

• It isjrerj'said tlie young imn^ ^i^know 
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it by the sound of her horses' feet, which I 
b»vt» studied.' 

Madame Finniani Boon made her appear- 
iince, and at fir^t^sceined cliagrined at seeing 
M. de Valesnesj • Bui our uncle can never 
be one too many at any scene/ said she smi- 
ling. • I am come to kneel humbly to my 
husband, and to conjure him to blesif! me by 
accepting my fortune. The Russian ambas- 
sador at Constantinople has just sent me a 
certificate of M. Firmtani*s death, with the 
long-sought will. Octave, you can now ac- 
cept it Siifely. But^ go ; you are richer than 
I am ; for you have treasures there^* added 
«he, strikin|4 him gently on the heart, * to 
which the Deity only can add.' 

Then unable to conceal her rapture, she 
flung herself into her husband's arms, and hid 
her face in his bosom. 

* My niece,' said M. de Valesnes. * in my 
youth, we ueed to make love ; but now^R-days^ 
you feel it ; in your sex, is all that is good 
atid noble in human nature ; and you should 
Dot be accountable for your errors, which are 
always the result of ours.' 
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Jolia Jacob Aslor* 

The Philadelphia Saturday Courier fur- 
nishes the following sketch of the life of this 
remarkable man, whose name is so familiar 
ill every part of this country. The biography 
of this individual illustsaies Uie import of 
enterprise^ prudence and industry. When 
combined they cannot but lead on to fortune. 

' It appears that he was born in the Ger- 
man village of Waldorf, on the banks of 
the Rhine. He was bred in the simplicity of 
rural life, but when quite a stripling, he ^uit the 
scenes of his youh, and made his debut amid 
the business and bustle of London, * having 
had, from his very boyhood, a singular pre- 
sentiment that be would ultimately arrive at 
great fortune.' 

An elder brother had resided in the United 
States for several years, and about the close 
of the revolniionary struggle, Mr. Astor 
determined to follow. He had accumulated 
a small sum of money which he invested in 
merchandize suited to the American market. 
He arrived in Hampton Roads in the winter 
of 178d, and the ship was detained for some 
months by the ice. The passengers used fre- 
qaently to visit the shore, and mingle with those 
from other vessels detained there. It was 
tinM that he became acijuainted with a gentle- 
man who had considerable knowledge of the 
fur trade. He went to New- York, and by 
the advise of bis new acquaintance, he inves- 
ted the proceeds of his merchandize in furs, 
and sailed for London the next year. He 
sold hie furs advantageously, and returned 
to the United States the next year, deterniln- 1 



ed to devote himself entirely to the br;inchof 
commerce, with wliich he had thus c:»Bually 
been made acquainted. 

His means were limited at first, but his 
industry and perseverance were st:iye«l by 
no common obstacles. — There was no reg- 
ular trade in peltries at tliis period. Huiiters< 
nm\ traders occasionally brouj^ht out lots of 
furs and skins, but the main supply was from 
Canada. ^ 

He at length commenced business in \\u' 
United Stales on his own account, un a ver} 
extensive scale ; but soon found the Mack- 
inaw Company a powerful competitor. H 
therefore devised the plan of ' turning the 
whole' of the fnr trade within the boundaries 
of the American government into American 
chiumels.-7-In 1809, he obtained a charter 
from the state of New-York, incorporatin*;: 
* Tlie American Fur Company,* with a capitol 
of one million, which was furnished by him- 
self, and he was in fact the Company, 
although, from sagacious motives, he chose 
to have a board of directors, and do business 
under the * formidable aspect of a corporation.' 
In 1811, in conjnnctinn with certain partners 
of the North West Company, he bought out 
the Mackinaw Company, and merged both 
into a new association called < The Suuiii 
West Company.' 

After tln^ e\[»LoraUon of Lewis and Clark 
showing (lie |>r-*cnc<jbility of a line of com- 
munication siLtnis^ (he conLLiient from tlie 
Atlantic to the F;n iiU^ Mr, Astor conceived 
the great idea nf Lsiiibiisibuji; ii line of iradinjt; 
posts alon^ llie Mmi^ouri iwti the Columbia, 
to the moiuii ol the 1m tr e r, w here was 10 be loca- 
ted the cliiL'f tridin^ liuu^e or mart. Inferior 
posts were to lie Di^uibijj^hcrl to trade with 
the Indians. In conjunction with the several 
persons who had been engaged in the North 
West Company, this enterprise had been set 
on fool. They were to go out as active part 
ners, and Astor was to furnish capital. In 
September, 1810, The Tonquin, the vessel 
sent out to establish the * embryo metropo- 
lifll^ sailed from New-York. She proceeded 
to her destination, and in April following, 
the adventurers fixed upon Point George, on 
the Columbia river, as the site of the trading 
house for the contemphited etablishment, 
and in compliment to ' Mr. Astor, it was 
named Astoria. The immense sum of money 
was invested in this great enterprise, but it was 
mainly unsuccessful, from various causes 
The unfortunate (ate of the Tonquin was the 
first blow of despondency, and produced a 
shock from which the establishment at Asto- 
ria never recovered. The agents proved to 
be iiKompetent or alien of purpose. The 
great features marked out by Mr. Astor were 
not adhered to, and in fact, the Tonquin 
would not probably have been lost, if his 
express instructions had been complied with ; | 



but the enterprise was purnned wiili a boM- 
ness of jMirpose that seemed 10 defy all rever- 
ses until the breaking out oftlie w.ir bel«e«*n 
the United States au«) Great ]5rit;iin, uhiih 
• multiplied the hazardM and enjljarrassinciiis 
of the enterpii!»e,* and the (aif. of ilie ' «'ni- 
bryo metropolis,' w.is finally jcnnj*unjMiatiMl 
by Capt. Black's rearing the Eiitli">l» fl ';^, 
and taking possession of Astoria in tiie name 
of his Britannic Miji'siy. 

It is well know that Mr. Astor has been 
engaged in numerous other enlerpnscs, which 
contributed to make him one of the weahhicyit 
individuals in our country. He has rrared 
his monument on Broadway, in New-York, 
(the Astor House,) on the very street where 
lie so san^ninely predicted years ago, hewonlrt 
ultimately erect a larger house than any ili:it 
was then the pride and onvunent of tiia fi- 
mous street. 



saaocsiai^i&iiST^a 



Decisive Integrity. 

Tlie man who is so conscious of the recti- 
tude of his intentions, as to be uijjiog to open 
his bosom to the ins))ection of the world, is 
in possession of one of the strongest pill.irs 
'of a decided char;»cler. The course ofsiuh 
a nr.in wdl be firm and steady, because he 
has nothing to fear from the world, and is 
sure of the approbation and support of Heav- 
en. — While he who is conscious of secret 
and diirk designs, which, if known, would 
blast him, is perpcuially shrinking and dodg- 
ing from public observation, and is afraid of 
all around, nnd much more of all above him. 
Such a man may, indeed, pursue his iniqui- 
tous plans, steadily ; he may waste himself to 
a skeleton in the guilty pursuit, but it is impos- 
sible that he can pursue them with the same 
health-inspiring confidence and exulting alac- 
rity, with him who feels, at every step, that 
he is in the pursuit of honest ends by honest 
means. 

Tlie clear, unclouded brow, the open coun- 
tenance, the brilliant eye which can look an. 
honest man steadfastly, yet courteously in the 
face, the healthy beating heart, and the firm, 
elastic step, belonging to him whose bosom 
is free from guile, and who knows that all his 
motives and purposes are pure and right. 
Why should such a man falter in his course.' 
He may be slandered ; he may be deserted 
by the world ; but he has that within which 
will keep him erect, and enable him to move 
onward in his course with his face fixed on 
Heaven, which he knows will not desert him. 
Let your first step, then be in that discipline 
which is to give you decision of character, 
by the heroic determination to be honest men, 
and to preserve this character through every 
vicissitude of fortune, and in every relation 
which connects you with society. I do not /> 
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nee this plirnec, " honest men/ in tiie narrow 
Aense, merely, of meeting your pecuniar) 
■engagementB, juid |»ayii»g your debip, for this, 
the common pride ofa gentlenian will con- 
strain you to do. 

I use it in its lar;;e sense of dischitrgins 
^11 your duties, both public and private, both 
open and secret, uith the most scrupulous, 
Heaven-attesting integrity ; in that sense, 
farther, which drives from the bosom all little, 
dark, crooked, sordid, debasing considerations 
of self, and substitutes in their place a bolder, 
loftier, and nobler spirit ; one that will dispose 
you to consider yourselves, as born, not so 
much for yourselves, as for your country and 
your fellow creatures, and which will lead you 
to act oji every occasion sincerely, justly, 
gonciously, magnanimously. 

There is a morality on a large scale, perfect- 
]y consistent with a just attention to your own 
alfairs, which it would be the height of folly to 
neglect ; a i^enerous expansion, a pVoud ele- 
vation, tmd conscious-greatness of character, 
which is the best prepsiration for a decided^ian the doctor 
cuurse,Mi every situation into which you can be 
thrown ; and it is to this high and noble tone! 
of character that I would have you to aspire. 

I would not have you to resemble those 
weak and meager streamlets, which lose their 
direction at every petty impediment that pre- 
sents itself, and stop and turn back and creep 
around, and search out every little channel 
through which they may wind their feeble and 
sickly course. Nor yet would I have you to 
resemble the headlong torrent that carries 
bavoc in its mad career. 

But I would have you like the ocean, 
that noblest emblem of majestic decision, 
which in the calmest hour, still heaves its 
irresistless might of waters to the shore, fil 
ling the heavens, day and night with the 
echoes of its sublime declarations of Inde- 
pendence, and tossin:^ and sporting, on its' 
bed, with an imperial consciousness of strength 
tHat laughs at opposition. It is the depth. 
and weight and power, and purity of charac- 
ter, that I would liave you to resemble ; and 
I would have you, like the waters of the 
ocean, to become the purer by your own ac- 
tion.— fftrt. 



painful for the bone was shattered to pieces, 
.uul I never remember to have seen such a 
fracture before. * I'm ready,' said Nelson 
* so doctor despatch. You know business too 
well fi)r me to fear, or you to cause useless 
pain.' I thought I should have dropped 
when 1 saw the first cut. Nelson's face 
never moved. His lips, it is true,* were 
closely pressed together, but that Thave 
been told, is a strong sign of determination. 
His cheeks were pale from the loss of blood, 
and he appeared faint from the exertion of 
rescuing some of the men whom he saved 
from the Fox. Oh, how I felt when I saw 
tlie long knife, bright as the binacle lamp, 
dazzling all aroun<i. Nelscwi looked at it, 
and in a moment it was down to the bone right 
round and round the arm. He did not flinch 
from this ; but just before, when the surgeon 
drew the skin back he looked up. Then 
came the saw, and Tm blessed if the carpen- 
ter sawing off the heel of a studding sail boom 
could have set to work with more coolness 
Off fell the limb— Nelson's 
good right arm ; one that in the attack not 
a month previous with tiie Spanish gunboats 
had defended its owner, and saved his life, 
as well perhaps as John Sykes*8 skull. No 
sooner was the limb dressed, the knives 
removed, the assistant surgeon despatched to 
look for others, than up gets the admiral, 
and — • Brace,* says he, * get some paper, and 
write down the despatch as I tell you.' And 
its as true as the Gospel, he told every word, 
and held the paper, and read it himself, to 
sec that it was all correct, although it was 
11 o'clock at nifjhi before it was finished.' 



the shade of the thick groves of CoaquanDock« 
extend the bright chain of frieudship, and 
aplcmnly promise to preserve it as long as 
the sun and moon shall endure. See him 
then, with his companions, establishing his 
commonwealth on the sole basis of rellgioa, 
morality and universsl love, and adopt- 
ing, as the fundamental maxim of his gov- 
ermTient,the rule handed down to us from heav- 
en. Glory to God on high, and on earth peace 
and good will to men. Here was a spectacle 
for the potentates of the enrth to look upon— 
an example for them to imitate. But the 
potentates of the earth did not see, or. if 
they saw, they turned away their eyes, froan 
the sight ; they did not hear, or, if they heard, 
they shut their ears against the voice which 
called out to them from the wilderness, 
* Discite JustiUam moniti, et non tamnere Divot.* 
The character of William Penn alone sheds 
a never-failing luster on our history. 



liord If eljson* 

A LATE English writer, an eye witness to 
the scene gives, the following desription of 
the amputation of this hero's arm, and his 
subsequent death, after the glorious affair of 
Trafalgar. It makes one's blood run quicker 
to read it. 

< No sooner had Nelson been examined by 
the surgeon than immediate amputation was 
recommended. I undressed him myself, and 
laid him dowu on the cabin table, making htm 
as comfortable as possible, but the wound 
WAS one which must have been dreadfully, 



Eulogy ou William Peun. 

DO PONCKAU. 

William Penn stands the first among the 
lawgivers, whose names and deeds are re- 
corded in history. Shall we compare hiin 
with Lycurgus, Solon, Romulus, those foun- 
ders of military commonwealths, who organi- 
zed their citizens in dreadful array against 
the rest of their species, taught them ifi 
consider their fellow-men as barbarians, and 
themselves as alone worthy to rule over the 
earth ?' What benefit did mankind derive 
from their boasted institutions 7 Interrogate 
the shades of those who fell in the mighty 
contests between Athens and Lacedsemon, 
between Carthage and Rome, and between 
Rome and the rest of the universe. But see 
William Penn, with wea|>onless hand, sitting 
down peaceably with his followers in the midst 
of s;jvage nations, whose only occupation was 
shedding the blood of their fellow-men, dis- 
arming them by his justice, and teaching them, 
for the first time, to view a stranger without 
distrust. See them bury their tomahawks, 
in his presence, so deep that man shall never 
be able to find them again. See them under 



Tbe Dead off 18M. . 

We are indebted to the New Yorker for 
jihe following summary of the great dead of 
the past year : 

Since the opening of the present year, our 
country has lost the following from her long 
roll of illustrious citizens; Feb. 6. at Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio, Gen. Edward King, for many years an 
eminent Member of tho Legislature of that 
State, and Speaker ; March 6, at the storm- 
ing of Bexar in Texas, Col. David Crocket, 
long a noted eccentric Member of Congress; 
March 22, at Chester, N. H. John Bell, 
Member of Congress from and subsquently 
Governor of that Sate ; March 7, at New 
Haven, Conn. William Bristol, U. States 
District Judge since 18£8 ; April £1, in Lin- 
coln county, N. C. Huiehins, G. Burton, late 
Governor of that state and formerly M. C. ; 
March 19, in this city, Samuel A. Talcott, 
formerly Attorney General of the State of 
New-York ; Jan. 7. at Philadelphia, Robert 
Vaux, a distinguished philanthropist of the 
Society of Friends ; Jan. 24, at Philadelphia, 
Robert Wain, an eminent merchant, formerly 
M, C. ; May 23, at Redhook, N. Y. Edward 
Livingston, a celebrated jurist and states- 
man — successively M. C. from this city. 
District Attorney, Mayor, Representative 
and Senator from Louisana, Secretary of 
State, and Ambassador plenipotentiary to 
France ; at Philadelphia, May 1, Riehard J. 
Manning, M. C. from S. C. and once Oof- 
ernor of that State ; April £4, at Philadel- 
pliia, Wm. Rawls, a distinguished lawyer snd 
commentator on the constitution. 

At Montpelier, Va. June 28, James Mad- 
ison, fourth President of the United Statei, 
(from 1809 to 1^17.) He distinguished 
himself in the early stages of the revdutieii- 
ary contest in the General AssemUy of Vir' 
ginia, passing tboDce to the Ccmdneotil 
Digitized by VnOC _. _ _ 
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Congress, in which he remiiiiied till 1785. 
He was the last survivor of the framers ot 
our Federal Constitution, and look a lending 
part in the Convention in favor of its adoption. 
He was Secretary of State throughout the 
whole period of Jeflferson's administration. 
He was remarkable for a placid and philo- 
sophic temperament, and in private life 
was universfdiy esteemed and beloved. 

In Philadelphia, July 17, Rev. William 
White, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Pennsylvania, and for 
many years senior and presiding Bishop of 
that church in the Unked States. — July 9. at 
Greenland, N. H. John F. Parroit, U. S. 
Senator, from 1919 to 1825. July 9, at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, David Dickson, Mem- 
ber of the present Congress from Mississip- 
pi ; In Georgia, Oct 1, Gen. John Coffee, 
Member of the present Coneress from that 
State ; Oct. 10, at Elklon, Md. Robert H. 
Goldsborough, U. S. Senator. Dec. 1, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Geo. L, Kinnard, M. C. 
from Indiana ; his death was caused by 
injuries received from the bursting of the 
boiler of a steamboat in which he was travel- 
ing toward Washington. On Staien IsTund 
in Oct. Aaron Burr, formerly Vice President 
of the United States. In New-York, Dec. S. 
Jacob Morton, Major General of the Si.itt 
Artillery, probably the oldest military uflicer 
in the country. 



DiSBACfDUCe OF TRB RtfVOLUTIOirART AitMr. 

—When has the sun, in all his course sinie 
time began, shone upon a scene like the dis- 
banding of the revolutionary army ? Where 
is the history that can shew its paralkl. at 
the people who can boast its equal ? An Siraiy. 
flushed with victory, that had just achieved ihe 
independence of its country, and given it a 
name and place among the nations ; an army 
th^t, with indeseribable toil and hardship, 
the high purpose of its enlistment, and that 
had large and just claims upon the treasury, 
as well as gratitude of the nation, is sum- 
moned on parade for the last time ; their 
arrearages are unpaid, they are withoat a 
single day's rations in their knapsacks, hun- 
dreds of miles from home, which home may 
have been desolated in their absence, by 
savage violence, many of them enfeebled by 
sickness and protracted sufferings, and all 
of them goaded to extreme sensitiveness by 
a roost eloquent exhibition of their deserts, 
jind an exciting portraiture of their grievances 
by a talented and ingenious faction. Will 
their love of country overcome the prompt- 
ings of selfishness, and the keen and bitter 
Slings of disappointment ? Will they refuse 
to listen to the song of the syren, that justifies 
and urges self-remuneration ? Will these 
careworn and neglected veterans pile their 
arms, and literally beg their passage home- 



ward ? Will they .juir.kiy surrender the means 
of redress in their hands, and trust cold 
charily for bread, and the lanly justice of their 
couniry for reniuiierution ? Oh, it is more 
ihan human, it is God-like. The drum beats — 
the line is formed — the fl.»g of independence 
is advanced to their front — the officers, uiili 
uncovered heads, bid their men a silent fare- 
well : filing off, they piled up their arms in 
solemn silence, and with clasped hands and 
averted eyes, are dismissed, each one to his 
own way. Is there nuglit in Grecian or Ro- 
man story, in ancient or motlern revolutions, 
that can equal this last act of our veteran 
fathers, in magnanimity and patriotism. — 
Lawrtnct^s Oration. 



Autumnal jflusiugs. 

Extract of on artkle in the Token for 1800, written by the 
Rev. John Pierpont. 

^ How eloquent, how impressive is the 
preaching of nature. How valuable the les- 
sops it inculcates upon the mind of him who 
meditates at eventide np(m what he sees. He 
looks upon the lofty elm which the frost has 
touched. Its leafy honors have faded, and 
are fallen away ; but the f^rass beneath it \& 
.-^tiSl qref^ii. Wliy then shrmjcJ ut\ ♦'n^v (he 
prfHid or ilesFpise him itlu^ w tjf Imv c^sinit- ? 
Vivr x\m pitikss blafst uT advers^iiy slidl sweep 
i)Vt!r the Qne, <iud ijeur mwhv all hwl the fiili'^il 
riMniisinl of liit» (ilori^s, and the ijnjud un** 
!^hi*ll E^tg,h \\\wA\ h^ fiji'U th.ii rL-Liinant iinisi 
sniiii \m rL'aifinisd, ?riHl \hM It hi In ihi €*ini- 
inj> ui \vm iiivi^ wbilti the olh^rlhnugh Inyiiblv, 
14* Uright and clieerful lo iht» lasi. iiijrl p,*iii!iit- 
ty avails tUj the white robe of dii^h i^ 5prt;iid 
over him. 



Public HooaE in thi: Moon,- — A ruetit 
Itiiiiu^ gone tmhts UaUou'hiU Obeeftaipry tg 
gia a si^lil of (he moon, ;ifid after having g;ni 
H l^hiiice of it, lie dreiv iiwny hi^ lieud to wipt' 
his eyes, and in the interval the end of the 
telescope noiselessly fell down, so as, in- 
stead of pointing to the heavens, to point 
down upon the earth. The rustic's surprise 
was unutterable when he again looked through, 
and beheld the sign of a public house at a 
short distance, with the customary declara- 
tion, * Edinburgh Ale !' &&c. With a look 
more easily conceived than described, he 
started back and exclaimed, * Edin^burgh 
Ale in the moon! Gude preserve us, that 
beats a' V^Edinhurgh Evt. Post, 

Thi Insolvent Negro. — A negro of one 
of the kingdoms on the African coast, who 
had become insolvent, surrendered himself to 
his creditor ; who, according to the estab- 
lished custom of the country sold him to the 
Danes. This affected his son so much, that 
he came and reproached his father for not 
rather selling his children to pay his debts ; 



and after much entreaty, he prevailed on the 
captain to accept him and liberate his father. 
The son uas put in chains, and on the point 
of sailing to the West Indies; when the cir- 
cumstance coming to the knowledge of the 
i^overnor, throug^i the means of Isert, he 
sent for the owner of the slaves, paid the 
money that he had given for the old man, and 
restored the son to his father. 



Brotherly Love. — Aliiile boy seeing two 
nestling birds pecking at each other, inquir- 
ed of his elder brother what they were doing. 
' They are quarreling,' was the unsucr* 
* No,' replied the child, * that cannot bu \ 
they are broihtrs.* 



A Scotch noblt-man one 'day visited hif$ 
lawyer at his oHice, in which, at the time, 
there was a blazing fire, which led him to 
exclaim, * Mr. — ^— your office is as hot an 
an (Poen* — * So should it be. my lord,' replied 
the lawyer, * as it is here I make my hrtad,^ 



lietters Containing' Remittances* 

Received at tkie Office^ ending fVedneedanlaet^ deducting 
the amount ofrostagepaid. 
P. M. Climax Pmirle, M«eh. 95,00 ; J. G. R. Jertcho, Vu 
fl.OO ; J. O. Biockpon, N. Y. fl.OO; T. C. Cairo, N. Y. 
*1,00; VV. 8. W. Fftchburg, Ms. $6,00; 8 S.Madison, O. 
sT.OO; W.C Acra. N. Y. 81,00; T. H. D. PhelpM, N. Y. 
*n,8li ; T. M. B. Haliowell, U. C.tl,00; B. R. jr. Maiden 
l^[idge, N. Y. 91.00. 



IIn4l§oo liUnatic Asylum. 

S. 4- O. H. fVkite, M. D. pToprietor», 

Prom the annual report of the proprietors of thit in»ti- 
tution, it appears that ninety-thrae uaUfnta have beim 
tri!;aied during the past year, of wbom Dftjr-eigM have been 
rtduiiued during the yc ar ; Uilrty five were reuiaining Jan- 
uary 1, 18^6 

The whole number of recent casaa 90 

'* Chronic do. OB 

** latemperate 4 

Of the recent eaiet 13 reeovered 

** 4convalt!aeent 

" 3 improved 

90 

Of the chronic cases IS recovered 

" 8 convalescent 

** 9 much Improved 

" 27 improved 

" statluoary 



Intemperate 



4di«l 

69 
3 reformed 
1 unreformod 



Toul 93 

Remailtfnf January 1, 1837, forty-two patients, to wit ; 
chronic cases thirty-two, recent ten. Three of the latter 
have recovered ; the remainder are convalt^King, or much 
improved with a prospect of recovery. 

Since the opening of this insUiuiion, a period of six 
years and a half, two hundred and ninety seven patients 
have been admitted. 

Although It is satisfactorily asceruined that nine-tenths 
may be restored If placed earlv in an asylum under Judi- 
cious treatment, yet the friends of Uiose who have been 
for a longer time deprived of reason may be encouraged 
by the above report, which shows nearly oneHhird of 
chronic cases restored during tlie past year. 



At Great Bsrrington, on the 0th Inst, by the Rev. Btnrires, 
Gilbert, Mr. Hennr Warner, of Waterloo, Seneca co. to Misa 
Jane Rosseier, of the former place. 

At Smoky Hollow, by the Rev. Richard Shiyter, Mr. «■ 
George Van Deusen, of Copalce, toMiss Alvira Richmond, 
of Lee, Mass. ^ 



DIED, 

At Hillsdale, on the 528th ult. Sarah Bathnheba, daughter 
of James W. and Catherine R. White, aged 14 muoths. 

At the residence of her uncle, at Stoclcport, on the 14th 
inat. Mary Ann Lucy Brown, i^ 83 yavs.^ C> 

"■" ^ ~o 
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Xlio Rose In ITintcr, 

BY MISS n. r. GOULD. 

O, WHY-tlo I hohl tliee, my fair, only rose, 

My bright litile treasure — bo dear; 
And love thee a thousand times better than those, 

In thousands, that lately were here ? 

Because, like a friend, when the many depart, 
As fortune's cold storms gather rwmd. 

Till all from without chills the deaohtic heart, 
My sweet winter flower thou art found! 

Bijcause, that for me ihoti hast budded and blown, 

I look wiU» much fondness on ihee — 
That while I've no other, I call thee my own. 

And feel, thou art living for me. 

I know thee. I've studied thy delicate form, 
Till reared from the root to the flower 

l*hat opens to-day, in a season of storm, 
To brighten so dreary on hour. 

flow could I so lavishly scatter my sight 

On those that the gay summer sun 
Had nursed with hra beams, when 1 find such delight, 

From having and loving but one. 

And while thou dost modestly blush at the praise. 

That thus I in secret bestow, 
It heightens thy beauty, and only can raise 

The strain, high and higher (o flow. 

Although thou must droop as our dearest ones will, 

I'll tenderly watch thy decline — 
And, in the sad moments, I'll cherish thee still, 

Because thou hast cheered me in mine. 

Then, hallowed like dust of a friend in the tomb, 

J'll lay thy pale leaves safe away. 
Where memory often shall give them the bloom 

That brightened my dark winter day. 

From the Lycoming Free Press. 
My Spirit*!* liyro. 

BT MBS. PieaSOX. 

My Spirit's Lyre has lost the tone 

That rang so proud and high, 
And answers with a deep low mocui 

Even to the touch of joy. 

The sweetest of its tuneful strings 

Dark Pate has torn away. 
And all its filAil murmurings 

Mourn the lost melody. 

Voung Friendship poured her holiest lay 

In childhood's happiest home, 
Before along life's pilgrim way 

My feet had learned to roam. 

But some young hands that woke the string 

To this high holy lay. 
Lie on the still breast mouldering, 

And some are Car away. 

It had a chord attuned jto Fa bub, 

That Mercy snatched away ; 
She sought to save a woman's name 

From envious calumny. 

Young Hope no longer crowns the Lyre 

With wreaths of brilliant flowers, 
And bids the trembling soul aspire 

To sweet and su^py hours : 



For culd Experience stole her wreallis 

And hung them o'er a tomb, 
And now tins only lay she breathes 

* Peace in a life to come.* 

But Sympathy's elastic strings 
Their full deep tones retain ; 

And drooping Sorrow often brings 
Her wild and sobbing strain. 

Woe to the wrecked and shivering Ljrre, 
Whose joyous chords arc riven : 

Till it awakes to ccstacy — 

Strung aitd atiuucd in Heaven. 



Hlotlicr'i* r.ove« 

DY MBS. SABAH J. HALE. 

Th£be is no human love so pure. 

So constant and so kind ; 
There fs no love that dotli endure 

Like this within the mind. 

Lightly a soft cheek presses hers, 

The first and fond caress, 
And tliroughher thrilling bosom stirs, 

The mother's tenderness. 

Now pile your gold as Andes high. 

Unveil Golconda's mine, 
But not for wealth that thrones niight boy 

Would she her child resign. 

And in his dearer life she lives. 
His smiles her cares beguile — 

Ah I eartli but few such pleasures gives 
As the first conscious smile. 

How still she sits beside his bed 

And watches o'er his rest ! 
And oft his little helpless head 

She pillows on her breast. 

Hark I comes the sound <Jf danger nigh, — 
She shrieks for him alone — 

To pierce his heart the steel gleams high- 
She slieathes it in her own I 

In weal or wo, life, death, the same — 
Borne in her arms, or far away ; 

She guards his cradle or his fame — 
Her kiss will ne'er betray. 

For with her kisses mingle prayers— 

A mother's heart must pray ! 
None but her Ood can know her cores, 

And none hot kt repay. 

Past and Present. 

I SAW a little merry maiden, 

With laughing eye and sunny hair, 

And foot as free as mountain fairy, - 
And heart sad spirit light as air ; 

And hand and fancy active ever. 

Devising, doing, striving still ; 
Defeated oft—despairing never—- 

Up-springnig strong in hope and will. 

I saw her bounding in her gladnessi. 

On a wild heath at dewy morn, 
Weaving a glistening wild-rose garland. 

With clusters from the scented thorn. 

I saw her singing at her needle, 
And fast and well the work went on, 

Till song and fingers stopt together — 
Not for sad thoughts of fair days gone ; 

But that of fairer still, a vision 
Rose to the happy creature's sight, 

And to a fairy world of fancy 
Ths mind was gone, more swift than light. 



I saw her smiling in her slumber. 
The blissful day-dream had gone by ; 

.1 saw her weep : but bosom sunshine 
Broke out before the tear was dry. 

I saw her, * troops of friends' encircling, 
Read kind-will in many a face — 

With a bright glance, that seemed exulting, 
* Oh happy world ! oh pleasant plaeeT 

I saw a dim-eyed, dark-browed woman 
Declming in the vale of years ; 

Pale streaks among the dull locksgleaming, 
That shaxled cheeks deep worn with tears. 

I saw her wandering in her loneness 

Among the tombs at eventide, 
When Autumn's winds witli hollow murmun^ 

Among funereal branches sighed. 

I saw tlie sere leaves falling round her, 
When o'er the dead these dark troughs wave; 

I heard a voice— I caught a murmur, 
*0 weary world ! Oh peaceful grave !* 

I tliQUght upon that merry maiden— 
I looked upon that woman lone ; 

That form so buoyant — this so drooping — 
(O time ! O change 1) — were one — my own. 

imuna. 

BY MISS JOUA 8. H. PAKDO*. 

Oh! give me back my heart again, 

You cannot prize it now ; 
You've looked into a brighter eye, 

And on a fairer brow. 
If still you loved, you would not let 

Another's image reign. 
One instant in your spirif s depths— 

Oh 1 give it back again. 

Oh ! give me back my heart l^afn, 
. If it has loved you well ; 
Do it in silence — 'tis no tale 

For lips like yours to tell. 
I read it in your languid smile, 

Which strives to cheat in vain ; 
The wandering glance, the altered tone — 

Oh ! give it back again. 

Oh ! give me back my heart again. 

You do not know its pride ; 
It does not ask a single tboyghc 

Another may divide. 
Fear not reproach— on happier days 

Though it may dwell with pain, 
Believe me, it will never seek 

To beat with yours again. 
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He then [Kit all Lliti <:itihi^aK fiIoir:!li-riinmetl ; out of 8io|it, ir \\ai\ never occurrefl lo Iiim 



Liove and Diplomacy* 

* Pray pardon mr, 
For I Mm like a boy that hath fuund maiicy- 
Afraid I dream still.* 
It ivas on a fine Septemlier evening, wiiii- 
in my time, (and I am not, 1 «rMs*t, too old ui 

be loved.) that Count AnainJe L ^ ni 

the impertinent and parlicuhnl.v useless pro- 
fefision of attache, walked up mul down 
before lire gh»8s in his rooin*^ at ilie * Arch- 
duke Cliarles/ the first lioteU us yoti knn^v, il 
you have traveled, in the green-belied mmI 
fair city of Vienna. The brass riu^ w;is still 
swinging on the end of the bill-mpe, and, in 
H respectful attitude at the dnnr, stood the 
just summoned Signor Atlilio, valet and pri- 
vy councillor to one of the handsomest r.o\- 
combs errant through the vvnrhJ. Signor 
Attilio was a Tyrolesc, and, like his ni;iFter, 
was very handsome. 

Count Anatole had been i<Hiiig away llsree 
golden summer months in the Tyrol, for the 
sole purpose, as far as mort^d eyeg could sec, 
of disguising his fine Phidian feunrtK, In :» | 
callow moustache and whiskei!?. Tiie erintK 
ridentes (as Eneas Sylvius Uab i() heinE^ now 
in a condition beyond impmicment, Signor 
Attilio had for some daysbcen rather curious^ 
to know what course of events Avonkl nex( 
occupy the diplomatic talent;? of his nmister. 

After a turn or two more, ti*ken in silence. 
Count Anatole slopped in ilie middle of ilie 
floor, and eyeing the well known Tyrolesc 
from head to foot, begged to know ifhe wot e 
At the present moment hias moi*t becoming; 
breeches, jacket, and beaver, 

Attilio was never astonigheil at tmy ihinn 
his master did or said. He simply answered, 
« Si Signore.' 

* Be 80 kind as to strip immeiiiately and 
dress yourself in that travel in;^ suit lying on 
the sofa.' 

As the green, gold -corded j ticket, knee- 
breeches, buckles, and stockings', were laid 
aside. Count Anatole threw oflThis dressini: 
gown, aod commenced encatting his liand- 
some proportions in the cnfei-ofT UJblin1cnt^- 



hat, iviili 11 tidl ea;;le'!? fenther stuck j^nmtily 
on lUc side, and the two rich in&sel^ pendunt 
(jver his left eye» :uid the toilet of the valei 
licin;^ eonrpltted at the siniie JuonitnT^ they 
stood lookin* aI one njioilicr with perftfCl 
j^rJivity — niiher transformed, but each ttppa- 
rently qtuic at home in hid new eharnctcr. 

' Von look like a gemlemavi, Attilio,' said 
the count, II 

* YfHtr excellency has caught tn nduiira-; 



that he might possibly wish to know the name 
and condhion of the fairest piece of work he 
had ever seen from the hands of his Maker. 

Ao hour before, he had doubled his • bo- 
nomano* to the postillion, and was driving on 
to VitMina as if to sit at a new Congress. 
Now, he stood leaning against the tree Jit the 
foot of which the grass and wild flowers 
showed the print of a new-made pressure, 
:<nd the ^lostillion cracked his uhip, nnd Al- 
lien, rarifi del pease,'' eonijjiimented bnck'j lilio reminded him of the hour he was losing, 

in vain. 

He remounted after a while; but the order 
was to go back to the last post-house. 

Three or four months at a solitary alber- 
go in the neighborhood of this adventure, 
passed by the count in scouring the country 
on horseback in every direction, and l»y his 
servant in very particular ennui, brings up 
i4)c story nearly to where the scene opens. ^ 

* I have seen her !' said the count. 
Attilio only lifted up his eye brows. 

* She is here in Vienna !' 

* Felice lei !' mnrmurefl Attilio. 
' She is the Princess Leichstenfels, and, 

by the death of that old man, a widow.' 

* Vermante?* respondeil the valet, with a 
rising inflexion ; for he knew his master and 
French morals too w ell not lo foresee a dam- 
per in the possibility of matrimony. 

* Vennanle y gravely echoed the count. 
And now, listen. The princess lives in a 
close retirement. An old friend or two. and 
a tried servant, arc the only persons who se« 
her. You are to contrive to see this servant 
to-morrotv, corrupt him to leave her, and 

i recommend me in his place, and then ytni 



jigain the sonictime Tyrol ese. ^ j 

^ Attilio r ' Xt ' 

* bi^iiiore r 

* Do )Oti reiiieinlicr the l-idy in the Airesi 
ofFrinh?^ 

Attilio bi'gnn lo have Ji^Umnierinn af things 
Scnne three months before, the conot was 
dafiiliing on at a mjiid postpace, thrnuoh a 
deep wood tn the niount.iin* whicb lu'id-in 
the Adriatic. A sudJed puII-M|j H a turning 
in the road nci\r\y threw hiin rroin his hritska, 
and lookini; nut ui liit; ' anima di poreoj' of 
the poiJiilhuioo, he found Iiit? way iinj?rdrd by 
an ovcrtset rarrj:igt^, from which ihn e or four 
servants xverc cndcavijf in;; to fxirnci the 
l>ody of an old nn»*, kitledhy the at'cidenl. 

There was more aitraciive metal (or the 
travider, however, in the shape of a yoiui«: 
m\i\ hPrUitifol V¥onKoi. leaning, ii-di- and faint. 
a;;aiiist a tree, a^ipsrcnily aboitt lo Mink to the 
^^ound, nnasslsietl. To hriuj; a hat full ol 
wainr from the nearest brouk, and receive 
her falling head ou lii^ ^lionlder, w';m the 
*%ork of a ihnii^^ltl. She had fainted quite 
away, and lakiiii: her, like a ehihU into his 
iinns, l>e phie^d her on a hank by the road 



side, hathed licr forehead and lips, and Lliafcdij are to lake him as your courier to Paris; 
her E-mail white hands, till his heart, with all | whence, if I calculate well, you will return to 
the dis>iress of the scene, was qniie mail with t me before long, with important despatches, 
her perfect beauty. Do yon understand me?* 

AniniHtinn at last Iic^an in return, and as | * Signor, si!* 
the flush WAS stearin!; into her liptf^ another In the small boudoir of a mansion de plai- • 
carnitine drove up with servants in llu^ same, s.inre, belonging to the noble family ofLeich- 
livery, and Count Ani^iole, thorooi^hly bewil-; sienfels, shI the widowed mistress of one of 
dered in his new dream, mechanically assist- 1 the oldest titles and finest estates of Austria. 



cd Ihem in getting (heir living mistrcES and 
dead master tuto il, and until ihey were fairly 



The light from aj?jnglelong window opening 
down to the floor and leading out upon m ter- 
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race of flowers, was sliided by a lieayy 
crimson curtain, 1oope<l p»rli;illy away, a 
pastille tamp was sending up from its por- 
phyry pedestal a thin and just perceptible curl 
or smoke, through which the lady musingly 
passed backwards and forwards one of her 
flcndcr fingers, and on n tabic near, lay a 
sheet of blackcd;;ed paper, crossed by a small 
silver pen, and, scrawled over irregul.trly with 
devices and disconnected words, the work 
evidently of a (It of the most absolute uwl 
listless idleness. 

The door opened, and a'servant in ujourn- 
ing livery stood before the l.idy, 

• I have thought over your request Wil- 
helm,* she said. ' I have become accus- 
tomed to you services, and regret to lose 
you; but I should more to stand in the way 
of your interests. You have my permission* 

Wilhelm expressed his thanks with an ef- 
fort that showed ho had not obeyed the call of 
mammon without regret, and requested leave 
to introduce his successor. 

• Of what country is he ?* 

• Tyrolcse, your excellency.' 

* And why does he leave the gentleman 
with whom he came to Vienna ?' 

* II est amoureux d*unc Viennaiso, mad- 
ame,* answered the ex-valet, resorting to 
French to express what he considered a deli- 
cate circumstance. 

• Pauvre enfant !' said the princess, with a 
sigh that pat took as much of envy ns of pity ; 
• let him come in I' 

And the Count Aoatole, as the sweet ac- 
cents reached his ear, stepped over the thresh- 
hold, and in the coarse but gay dress o( 4 he 
Tyrol, stood in the presence of her whose 
dewy temples he had bathed in the forest, 
whose lips he had almost, * pried into for 
breath,* whose snowy hands he had chafed 
and kissed when the senses had deserted 
their cvlcstial organs — the angel of his per- 
petual dream, the lady of his wild and un- 
controllable, but respectfut and honorable 
love. 

The princess looked carelessly up as he 
approached, but her eyes seemed arrested rn 
passing over his features. — It was but mo- 
mentary. She resumed her occupation of 
winding her taper fingers in the smoke curls 
of the incense-lamp, and with half a sigh, as 
if she had repelled a pleaKing thought, she 
leaned back in the silken fauteuil, and asked 
the new comer, his name. 

♦ Anatole, your excellency.' 

The voice ag>un seemed to stir somethiuv 
in her memory. She passed her hand over 
her eyes, and was for a numient lost in 
thought. 

* Anatole,' she said, (Oh, how the sound of 
his own name, murmured ii; that voice of 
music, thrilled through the fiery veins of the 
disguised lover !') * Anatole, 1 receive you 



into my service. VVilhelni will inform you of 
your duties, and^ — I have a fancy for the 
dress of the Tyrol — you may wear it instead 
of my livery, if you will.' 

And with one stolen and warm gaze from 
under his drooping eyelids, and heart and 
lips on fire, as he thanked her for her con- 
descension, the new retainer took his Umvc. 

Month after month passed on — to Count 
Anatole in a bewildering dream of ever deep- 
ening p:is$i()n. It was upon a soft and balmy 
morning of April, that a dashing cquip- 
page stood at the door of the proud palace of 
Leichstenfels. The arms of E — — blazed 
on the panels, and the insouciants-chasseurs 
leaned against the marble columns of the 
portico, wailing for their master, and specu- 
lating on the gaii ty * likely to ensue from 
the suit ho was prosecuting within. Ht?w 
could u Prince of E — — be supposed to 
sue in vain ? < 

The disguised footman had ushered the 
gay and handsome nobleman to his mistress's 
presence. After re-arranging a family of 
very well -arranged flower-pots, shutting the 
window to open it again, changing the folds of 
the curtains not at all for the better, and 
looking a stolen and fierce look at the un- 
conticious visiter, he coidd find no longer an 
i'pology for remaining in the room. He' 
shut the door after him in a tempest of jeal^ 
ougy. 

* Did your exrcllency ring ?* said he, open- 
ing the door aL^^in, afLer h fuw miniites of 
intolerable torture. 

The Prince was on \m knees at her feet. 

* No, Anatole, but you jnay bring me a 
glass of water.* 

As he entered with the silver tray trembltnu 
in his hand, the prince was rising to go. His 
face expressed delizht, hope, and triumph — 
every thing that could madden the soul of the 
irntated lovrr. After waiting on his rival 
to his carriage, he returne<l to his mistress 
and receiving the glass upon a tray, was 
about leaving the room in silence, when the 
princess called to him. 

In all this lapse of time it is not to be sup- 
posed that Count Anatole played merely his 
footman's parr. Mis respectful and elegant 
demeanor, the propriety of his lani:nage, and 
(hat deep devolcdness of mmnor which wins* 
A woman more than all things else, soon 
(gained upon the confidence of the princess; 
and before a Wf^ek was past, she found thai 
she was happier when he stood behind hei 
lair, and gave him, with some self-denial 
those frequent permissions of absence from 
the palace which she supposed ho asked to 
prosecute the amour disclosed to her on hi^ 
introduction to her service. As time flew on 
she atiribuied his earnestness, and occasiona' 
warmth of nnmner to «cra(itnde ; and, withoui 
reasoning nnich on feelings, gave herself I'q 



to the inclnlgence of a degree of interest in 
him, which would have alarmed a noiuan 
more skilled in the knowledge of the liearc. 
Married from a convent, however, to an old 
man who had sechided her from the world, 
the voice of the passionate coihu in the for- 
est of Friuli was the first sound of love that 
had ever entered her ears. She knew not 
why it was that the tones of her new footman, 
and now and then a look of his eyes, as he 
leaned over to assist her at table, troubled 
her memory like^ trace of along lost drewn. 

But, oh, whanuoments had been his in 
these fleeting months! Admitted to her pres- 
ence in her most imguarded hours—seeing 
her at morning, at noon, at night, in all her 
unstudied and surpassing loveliness — for ever 
near her. and with the world shut out— her 
rich hair blowing with tlie lightest breeze 
across his fingers in his assiduous service— 
her dark full eyes, unconsions of an observ- 
er, filling with unrepressed tears or glowing 
with pleasure over some tale of love — Iter 
exquisite form flung upon a couch, or bend- 
iu;; over flowers or moving about the room 
in all its native and untrammeled grace-r- 
and her voice, tender, most tender to him, 
though she knew it not, and her eyes, herself 
unaware, ever following him in his loitering 
attendance — and he, the while losing never a 
glance or a motion, but treasuring up all in 
his heart with the avarice of a miser — what, 
in common life, though it were the life of 
fortune's most favored child, could compare 
with it for bliss ? 

Pale and agitated, the count turned back 
at the call of his mistress, and stood waiting 
her pleasure. 

• Anatole !' 

• Madame !' 

The answer was so low and deep it startled 
even himself. 

She motioned him to come ncarer.^-She 
had sunk upon the sofa, and as he stood at 
her feet she leaned forward, buried her hands 
and arms in the long curls which, in her re- 
tirement she allowed to float luxuriantly over 
her shoulder, and sobbed aloud. Overcome, 
and forueiful of all hut the distress of the 
lovely creature before him, the count drop- 
ped upon the cushion on which rested the 
small foot in its mourning slipper, and taking 
her hand, pressed it suddenly and fenemljr 
to his lips. 

The reality broke upon her! She was be- 
loved — but by whom ? A menial ! and the 
appalling answer drove all the blood of her 
proud race in a torrent upon her heart, 
sweeping away all affection as if her nature 
had never known its name. She sprung to 
her feet, and laid her hand upon the hell. 

* Madame !' said Ai>atole,in a cold proud tone. 
She stayed her arm to listen. 

• i leave you forever.' 
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And MgHin, with the quick revulsion of 
jouth nnd passion, her woman's heart rose 



within her, and she buried her face in her knows wliat — hut rewarded at last with an »m- ; 



has been here in disguise these three months, 
negotiating ubout— Metternich and the devil 



hands and dropped her head in utter aban- 
donment on her bosom. 

It was the birth diiy of the emperor ; and 
the courtly nobles of Austria were rolling 
out from the capital to offer their congralu- 
liitious at the royal palace of Schoenbrunn. In 
addition to the usual attractions of the scene, 
the drawing room was to be graced by the first 
public Hpueanince of a new ambassador, 
whose reputed personal beauty, nnd the tal- 
ents he had diciplayed in a late secret negocia- 
tion, had set the whole court, from the queen 
of Hungary to the youngest dame d*honneur, 
in a flame of curiosity. 

To the Prince E there was another 

reason for writing the day in red letters. The 
princess Leiehstenfets, by an express message 
from the empress, was to throw aside her wid- 
ow's weeds and appear once more to the 
admiring world. She had yieMed to the sum- 
mons, but it was to be her last day of splendor 
Her heart and hand were plighted to her 
Tyrolese menial, and the brightest and love 
liest ornament of the court. of Austria, when 
the ceremonies of the day were over, was to 
lay aside the costly bauble from her shoulder 
and the glistening tiara from her brow, and fur- 
get rank and fortune as the wife of itis bosom. 
The dazzling hours Aew on. Tiie plain 
and kind old emperor welcomed and smiled* 
upon all. The wily Metternich, in the prime 
of his successful manhood, cool, polite, hand- 
some, and winning, gathered golden opinions 
by every word and look ; the young Duke of 
Reichstadt, the mild and gentle son of the 
struck eagle of St. Helena, surrounded an<l 
caressed by a continual cordon of adnuring 
women, seemed forgetful that opportunity 
and expectation awaited him, like two angels 
with their wings outspread ; and haughty 
nobles and their haughtier dames, statesman, 
scholars, soldiers and priests, crowded on 
each other^s heels, and mixed in that doubtful 
podrida. which goes by the name of pleasure. 
I could moralize here, had I time !• 

The princess of Leichstenfels had gone 
through the ceremony of presentation, and 
had heard the murmur of admiration, drawn 
by her beauty from all lips. Dizzy with the 
scene, and with a bosom full of p'^nful and 
conflicting emotions, she had accepted the 

proffered arm of prince E to breathe 

a fresher air upon the terrace. They stood 
near a window, and he was pointnig out to 
his fair but inattentive companion the various 
characters as they passed within. 

• I must contrive,* said the prince, • to 
show you the new envoy. Oh! you have not 
. lieard of him. Beautiful as Narcissus, mod- 
est as Pastor Corydon, clever as the prime 
minister himself, this paragon of dip'tomatists 



bn8sador*8 star, and — but here he is ; Prin- ; 
cessLiechstelifels, permit me to present * 

She heard no more. A glance from the 
diamond star on his breast, to the Heplia^tion 
mouili and keen dark eye of Count Anatule, 
revealed to iier the mystery of months. And 
as she leaned against the window for support, i 
the hand that supported her in tlie forest of 
Friuli, and the same thrilling voice, in almost ; 
the same never-forgotten cadence, offered his 
impassioned sympathy and aid, and she 
recognized and remembered all. 

I must go back so far as to inform you, 
that Count Anatole, on the morning of that 
memorable day, had sacrificed a silky, but 
prurient moustache, and a pair of the very 
sauciest dark M'hiskers out of Coventry. 

Whether the Prince E recognized 

in the new envoy, the lady's gentleman who 
so in opportunely broke in upon his tender 
avowal, 1 am not ]>repared to say. 1 only 
know (for I was there) that ih6 princess 
Leichstenfels was wedded to the new ambas- 
sador in liie * leafy nionili of June,' and ih«i 
Prince E— — unfortunately prevented by 
dincss from attending the nuptials, lost n very 
handsome opporinniiy of singing with effect, 

* Ifshe be not fair form**,* 
supposing it Ir^iutl.iied inHi Geriiian, 

Wheiii' r I he enanjored einbaijfjidress pre- 
fers her Imi«Li uul hi bias ne«* clhirocscr, 1 am 
equally unrenuhi ; lUou^h, dtr miirh knowl- 
edge of O'Tmiin courts iind a iiule of human 
nature, I Uilnk she will he h ij^py if ;ii some 
future day she would not willingly exchange 
her proud envoy for the devoted Tyrolesc, 
and does not sigh that she can no more bring 
him to her feet with a pull of a silken string, 



Talnable Heater Privileges. 

How much real comfort every one might 
enjoy, if he would be contented with the lot 
in which heaven has cast him, and how much 
(rouble would be avoided if people would on- 
ly • let well alone.' A moder.ue indepen- 
dence, qnieHy smd honestly procured, is 
certainly every wuy preferable even to im- 
mense possessions acquired by the wear and 
tear of mind and body so necessary to pro- 
cure them. Yet there are few individuals, 
let them be doing ever so well in the world, 
who are not always straining every nerve to 
do better, and this is one of the many causes 
why failures in business so frequently occur 
among us. The present generation seem 
unwilling to * realize' by slow and sure de- 
grees ; but choose rather to set their whole 
hopes upon a single cast, which either makes 
or mars them for ever. 

Gentle reader, do you remember Monsieur 
I Popoo ? He used to keep a small toy-store 



in Chatham-street, nejir the corner of Pearl- 
street. You must recollect him of course. 
He lived there for many years, and was one 
of the most polhe and accommodating of 
shop-keepers. When a juvenile, you have 
bought tops and marbles from him a thousand 
times. To be sure you have ; and seen his 
vinegar visage lighted up with a smile as you 
paid him the coppers ; and you have Iau;>,hed 
;vt his little straight queue and his dimity 
breeches, and all the other oddities that made 
up the every day apparel of my liiile French- 
man. Ah, I perceive you recollect him now. 

Well, tjicii, there lived Monsieur Popoo, 
ever since he came from * dear, delighted 
Paris,' as he used to call the city of his na- 
livhy — there he took in the pennies for his 
kiek»4haws— there he laid aside five thousand 
dollars against a rainy day — there he was as 
happy as a hirk — and thern, in all huntan 
probiibility, he would have been to this very 
day, a respected and substantial citizen, had 
lie been willing to * let well alone.' 

JJul Monsieur Popoo had heard strange 
^torics about the prodigious rise in real estate 
and having understood thai nu)St of his neigh- 
bors had become suddenly rich by spcculatiu'^ 
in lots, he instantly became dissatisfied 
will) his own lot, forthwith determined to 
shut up shop, turn every thing into cash, and 
set about m iki;ig money in earnest. — No 
sooner said th m done ! and our quondam 
storekeeper, a few days afterward, attended a 
most extensive s tie of real estate at the Mer- 
chants* Exchange. 

There was the auctioneer, wiih his beauti- 
ful and inviting lithographic maps— all the 
lots as smooth and square nnd enticingly 
laid out as possible ; and there were the 
speculators — and there, in the midst of them, 
stood Monsieur Popoo. 

• Here they are, genilemen,* said he of the 
hammer, * the most valuable lots ever offer- 
ed for sale. Give me a bid for them ?' 

* One hundred each,' said a by-stander. 

^ One hundred !' said the auctioneer ; 
* Scarcely enough to p ly for the maps. One 
hundred — going — fiAy— gone ! — Mr. H. they 
are yours. A noble purchase. You'll sell 
those same lots in less than a fortnight for 
tifiy thousand dollars profit.' 

Monsieur Popoo pricked up his ears at 
this, and was lost in astonishment. — This is a 
mudi easier way of accumulating riches, than 
selling toys in Chatham-street, and he deter- 
mined to buy and mend his fortunes without 
delay. 

Tlie anetioneer proceeded in his sale. 
Other parcels were offered and disposed of, 
and all the purchasers were promised im- 
mense advantages for their enterprise. At 
last came a more valuable parcel than all the 
rest. The company pressed around the> 
stand, and Monsieur Popoo did the 8¥n|«5 ~ 
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* I now oiler yon, j^euih man, tliete imig- 
iiificcMit lots, dtrli;ihirully biluated on Long 
Lsluiid, with valiiiible water priiile^ec*. Prop- 
erty in fee — title unexcepiion:»ble — terms ol 
8ale, cash. Deeds ready for delivery imnie- 
diately after the sale. How umch for iheni ? 
Give them a start at something. How mueli ? 
The auctioneer looked around ; there were 
no bidders. At last he caught the eye of 
Monsieur Popoo. * Did you say one hiu»- 
dred, sir.' — Cenniifid lots — valuable water 
privileges — shall I say one hundred for you?' 

* Out, jyionsitur; I will give you von hun- 
dred dollar a piece, for de lot vid de val- 
urable vatare privalege ; c^est c</.* 

* Only one hundred a piece for these sixty 
valuable lots— only one hundred — going — 
going — going — gone !* 

Monsieur Popoo iras the fortunate |n)s 
sessor. Tlie auctioneer congratulated him — 
the s.de closed'-and the company dispersed 

' ParJonnez wiof, Monsieur.* said Popoo, 
as the auctioneer descended his pedestal, 
* you shall txcusez wiai, if I go to votre bur- 
reau. your counting-house, ver quick to make 
every ling sure wid respec to de lot vid de 
Vidur.ible vatare privalege. Von leeile bird 
in dc hand he vonh two in de tree, c*ccl 
vrai — eh ?* 

* Certainly, sir.* 

* Veil den, allonsj* 
And I he gentlemen repaired to the couni- 

ing-house, where the six thousand dollars 
were p^id, and the deeds of the property de- 
livered. Monsieur Popoo put these cafe- 
Tnlly into his porket, and as he was about 
taking his leave, the auctioneer made him a 
present of the lithographic outline of the lots, 
which was :i very liberaf thing on his part, 
considering the map was a beautiful speci* 
men of that glorious art. Popoo cotdd not 
Mdmire it sii/ficiently. There were ids sixty ^ 
lots, as uniform as possible, and his little! 
gray eyes sparkled like diamouds as they 
wandered from one end of the spaciotis sheet 
to the other. 

Popoo's heart was light as a feather, and 
he snapped his fingers in the very wanton- 
ness of joy as he repaired to Dehnonico's 
«ntl ordered the first good French dinner 
that had gladdened his senses since his arri- 
Vtil in America. 

After having discussed hi« repast, and 
washed it down with a bottle of choice old 
claret, he resolved upon a visit to Long 
Island to view his purchase. He consequent- 
ly immediately hired a horse and gig. crossed 
the Brooklyn ferry, and drove Jong tJie mar 
gin of the river to the VVall.ibout, the location 
in question. 

Our friend, however, w»s not a little per- 
plexed lo find his property. Every thing on 
Che map was as fair and even as jwssible, 
Mfliik all the grounds about him were us un- 



dulated as ihey could well be imagined, and li ' Pin sovfy for it ; but there is no grouud 
there was an arm of the East river running jl for your complaint.' 



quite into the land, which seemed to have no, 
business there. This puzzled the French- 
man exceedingly ; and being n stranger in 
those parts, he called to a farmer in an adja- 
ceiu field. 

* Mon amU are you ac<|uaint vid dis jmrl of 
iJje country — eh ?* 

• Yes, I was born here, and know every 
inch of i^.' 

» Ah, c'est lien, dat vill do,' and the 
Frenchman got out of the giji, tied the horse, 
and produced his lithographic map. 

* Den may be you vill have de kindness to 
show me de sixty lot vich I have bought, vid 
de valurable vatare jirivalege r* 

The farmer glanced his eye over the paper. 

* Yes, sir, with pleasure; if you will be 
good enough to get into my boat I wHi row 
you out to them !' 

• Vat you say, sare I* 

• My friend,' said the farmer, • this section 
of Long Island has recently been bought vt\) 
by the speculators of New-York, and laid out 
for a gre It city ; but the principal street is 
only visible at* low tide, AVhen this pnri of 
the East river is filled up, it will be just there. 
Your fots, as you will perceive, are beyond 
k ; ani are now all under wuttr, 

At.^rsl the Frenchman was incredulous. 
He could not believe his senses. As the 
fact.", however, gradually broke upon h'ln, h«t 
looked at the sky — the river — the farmer — 
and then he turned away and gazed at them 
all over again! There was his ground, sure 
enough ; but then it could not be perceived, 
for there was a river flowing over it! He 
drew a box from his waistcoat pocket, opened 
it, with an emphatic knock upon the lid, took a 
pinch of snnir, and restored it to the waist- 
coat pocket as before.— Popoo was evident- 
ly in trouble, having * thoughts which often 
lie too deep for tears :' and, as his grief was 
.dso too big for words, lie untied his horse, 
jumped into his gig, and returned to the auc- 
tioneer in all possii)le haste. 

It w.is near ni^ht when he arrived at the 
auction room — his horse in a foujn and him- 
self in a fury. The auctioneer was leaning 
back in his chair, with his legs stuck out of a 
low window, quietly smoking a cigar after the 
labors of the d.iy, and humming the music 
from the last new opera. 

* Monsieur, I have much plaisir to find you, 
ehez vous, at home.* 

* Ah, Popoo ! glad to see you. Take a 
seat, old boy.' 

' But I shall not take de seat, sare.' 

* No — why, what's the matter?* 

* Oh, beaucoup de matter. I have been 
to see de gran lots vot you sell me to-day.' 

* Well, j?ir, I hope you like your purchase ?* 
^ No, monsieur, but I do not like it at all.' 



* No «are ; dare is no ground at all— de 
ground is all vatare.' 

* You joke' 

* I do not joke. I nevare joke. Sare 
have de kindness to give nie back de money 
vot I pay ?* 

* Certainly not.' 

* Den vill you be so good as to lake de 
East River oif de top of my lot ?* 

* That's your business, sir, not mine.' 
' Den I make von maut^it^e affaire — voo 

gran mistake !* 

*• I hope not. I don't think you have 
thrown away your money in the land.* 

' No, sare ; but I liave thrown it a%iray in 
de rtwatrc !' 

* That's not my fanlt.' 
' Yes, sare, but it is your f^ult. You are 

von ver gran rascal to swindle me out of 
dt r argent !' 

* Hollo, old Popoo, you grow iiersonal; 
and if you can't keep a civil tongue in your 
head, you must go out of my office. 

* Va^e shall I go to, eh ?* 
' To the devil, for aught I care, you foolisli 

ijld 'Frenchman !' suiu the auctioneer, wax- 
I ing warm. 

* But, sare, I vill not go to de devil to 
oblige ; ou !' replied the Frenchman, waxing 
warmer. * You cheat me out of all de dollar 
vot I make in Chathani-st ; but I vill not go. 
to de devil for all dat. I vieJi y^u may go to 
de devil yourself, you dem Yankee Doodvl, 
and I veil go and drown myself tout de suitc^ 
right avay. 

* You couldn't make a better use of your 
water privileges, old boy !' 

' ^AJi, misericorde i Ah, mon dieu ! jesms 
abime, I am ruin ! I am done up ! 1 am 
break all into ten sousan leetle pieces ! I am 
von lame duck, and I shall vaddle across the 
gran ocean for Paris, vish is de only valura- 
hle vataire privalege dat is left me a present V 

Poor Popoo was as good as his word. 
He sailed in the next packet, and arrived in 
Paris almost as pennyless as the day he left it. 

Should any one feel disposed to doubt tlie 
veritable circumstances here recorded, let 
him cross the East river to the Wallabout, 

and fanner J . will row him out to the 

very place- where the poor Frenchman's lots 
stHl remain under xcater ! 



A person complainmg to Dr. Parr, • I be- 
lieve I am 'inoculated with dullness to-day,' 
Parr replied — • Indeed ! I always thought 
you had it the natural way.' Another thinks 
to flatter the doctor, by saying—* It would 
require many volumes to contain all yoo 
know'— ♦ It would require many more to 
contain all you do no^^as Parr's uncouric- 
ous answer, ized by V^3i_ _. — 
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liUcretia Maria Davidson. 

BT MRS. HAIX. 

Miss DAViDsoff, second daughter of Dr, 
Oliver iincJ Muri^aret Davidson, was born hi 
Plattsburg, om Lalie Onlario, September «7, 
1808. Her parents were then in indigent cir- 
cumstances, and to add to their troubles, her 
mother was often sickly. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the little Lucretia would not be 
likely to owe her precosity to a forced educa- 
tion. The manifestations of intellectual 
activity were apparent in the infant, we may 
say ; for, at the age of four years, she would 
retire by herself to pore over her books, and 
draw pictures of animals ; and soon she'began 
to illustrate tlicse im|>erfect, but curious 
drawings, by poetry. Her first specimens of 
of writing were imitations of printed letters 
but she was very much disiressetl when 
these were discovered, and immediately de- 
stroyed them. 

The first poem of her's which has been 
preserved, was written when she ivas nine 
3*ears old.* It was an ' Elegy on a Robin,* 
killed in the attempt to rcsir it. This pieco 
was not inserted in her works. The earliest 
oT her poems which has been printed was 
written at eleven years old. Her parents 
were much gratified by her talents, and gave 
her all the indul'^ence in their power, which 
was only time for reading such books as she 
could obtain .by borrowing ; as they could 
afford no money tp buy books, or to pay for 
her instruction. Before she was twelve years 
old, she had read most of the standard and 
English poets ; much of history — both sacred 
and profane ; Sh.ikspeare's, Kotzebue's, and 
Goldsmith's dramatic works, and many of 
the popular novels and romances of the day. 
Of the latter, however, she was not an indis^ 
criminate reader ; many of those weak and 
worthless productions, which are the elite 
of the circulating libraries, this child, after 
readintr a few pages, would throw aside in 
disgust. Would that all yoimg ladies pos- 
sessed her delicate taste and discriminating 
judgment. 

W hen Lucretia was nbout twelve years old, a 
gentleman, who had heard of her genius, and 
seen some of her verses, sent her a compli- 
mentary note, enclosing twenty dollars. Her 
first exxrlamation was, ' Oh, now I sliall buy 
me some books !' But her dear mother was 
lying ill ; the little girl looked toward the 
sick-bed— tears gushed to her eyes, and 
putting Uie bill into her father's hand, she 
said, • Take it father, it will buy many com- 
forts for mother;, 1 can do without books.' 

It is no wonder that her parents should 

• A selection from her manuscripts waa made after her 
dtnenw, and a volume pabUslied—' Amir Khan, and other 
F.iems/-wlUi A ' Plographicjil «kt;lcU^' By Somucl P. B. 
MIorse* ' 



feel the deepest affection for such a good and 
gifted child. Yet there will always be found 
officious, meddling persons, narrow-minded, 
if not enviows, who are always prophesying 
evil on any pursuits in which ijiey or their«» 
cannot compete. These meddlers advised 
that she should be deprived of pen, ink, ami 
papcr,and rigorously confined to domestic pur- 
suits. Her parentis were too kind and wise 
to follow this counsel ; but Lucretia, by 
some means, learned that such had been 
given. Without a murmur slie resolved to 
submit to the trial ; and she Ciiihfully ad- 
liered to this resolution. She told no one of 
her intention or feeling, but gave up her writing 
and reading, and for several months devoted 
herself entirely to household business. Her 
mother was Ul at the time, and did not 
notice the change in Lucreiia's pursuits, 
till she saw the fbor girl was growing emaci- 
ated, and a deep dejection was settled on 
her countenance. She said to her one 
day, * Lucretia, it is a long time since you 
have written any thing.' The 6>vect child 
burst into tears, and replied, » Oh, mother. 
I have given that up long ago.' 

Her mother then drew from her the rea- 
sons which had influenced her to relintjuish 
writing — namely the opinion she had heard 
expressed, ihsu il ^^ng wrong for her to 
indulge in inentNl |>uisnii3, and tlie feeling 
that she uu^iit to do all in her power to 
lighten the litres of her patients. Mrs. 
Davidson waa n i^ood BLm&ible woman ; with 
equal discrctiuit :md tentlerness she coun- 
sQjled her dnu^hter to inke a middle course, 
resume her suidk^, bui dlvi It- her time between 
these darlifij; piitHniist -ind the duties of OT 
household. Lucretia from thenceforth oc- 
casionally resumed her pen, and soon regained 
her quiet serenity and usual health. 
I Her love of knowledge grew with her 
growth and strengthened by tw^vy accession 
of thought, • Oh !' said she, one day to her 
mother, * Oh ! that I oidy possesced half the 
means for improvement which I see others 
slighting, I should be the happiest of the 
happy!' At another time she exclaimed. 
* How much there is yet to learn ! If I could 
only grasp it at once !* 

This passionate desire fur instruction was 
at length gratified. When she was about 
sixteen, a gentleman, a stfims^er cit Plrttts- 
burg, saiv, by accident, soin« uf htT potims, 
and learned her history. With the prompt 
and warm generosity of a noblu inuid, he 
immediately proposed to pbcc her \\i s^elitiol, 
and give her every advantage for which she 
had so ardently longed. Her jAy, on learning 
this good fortune, was almost overwhelming. 
She was as soon as possible, placed at the 
Troy Female Seminary, then as now, under 
the care of Mrs. Emma Wtllard. . 3he was 
there at the fountain for which she hlld so 



long thirsted, and her spiritual eagerness 
could not be restrained. 

» On her entering the Seminary,' says the 
Principal, * she at once surprised us by the 
brilliancy and pathos of her compositions ; 
she evinced a most exquisite sense of thw 
beautiful in the productions of her pencil- 
always giving to whatever she attempted 
to copy certain peculmr and original touches 
which marked the liveliness of her concep- 
tions, and the powers of her genius to em- 
body those conceptions. But from studies 
which required calm and steady investigation^ 
efforts of memory, judgment, and consecutive 
thinking, her mind seemed to shrink. Slie 
had no confidence in herself, and appeared 
to regard with dismay any requisitions of this 
nature.' In truth, she had so long indulged 
in solitary musings, and her senaibdity 
had become so exquisite, heightened and 
refined as it had been by her vivid imagination, 
that she was dismayed, agonized even with 
the new feeling of responsibility which the 
public examinationinvolved. She was greatly 
beloved and tenderly cherished by the teach- 
ers ; but it is probable th-it the excitement of 
the new situation in which she was pla- 
ced, and the new studies she had to pur- 
sue, operated materiidly to undermine her 
health. 

During the vacation, she was attacked by d 
severe illness, whicli left her feeble and very 
nervous. When she recovered, she was 
placed at Albany, at the school of Miss 
Gilbert ; but there disease soon assailed her. 
She recovered sufilciently to be removed to 
hejr home, and to the arms of her tender 
inpther t but her life, it was soon seen, was 
{lassing away. She lingered a few weeks — 
fur the greater part of her time in a sweet 
serenity of mind. When she could no longer 
read her favorite books, she still wanted 
them laid beside her, on her pillow — thus 
showing the ruling passion strong in death. 

JLucreti4 exp'uretl, August 27ih, 18^5, be« 
fore she had completed her seventeenth year. 
She was resigned to die ; and gave up her 
spirit in ftdl reliance on the Lord Jesus for 
pardon and eternal life. 

In person, she was exceedingly beautiful. 
Her forehead was high, open, and fair as 
infancy ; her eyes large, dark, and of that soft 
beaming expression, which shows the soul 
in the glance. Her features were fine, and 
her complexion singularly fair and brtlliant« 
especially when the least excitement moved 
her feelings. But the prevailing character 
of her face was melancholy. Her beauty, as 
well as her mental endowments, made her an 
object of much regard ; but she always shrunk 
from this observation— any particular atten- 
tion seeming to give her pain— so exquisite 
was her sensibility. In truth her soul was 
too delicate for lhi» cold world of storms aodp 
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cloutls. Her hn^giuattoii never rereleU in 
the * garishness ofjoy.' A pensive meditative 
mood was the niittiral tone of her mind. 

The adverse circumstances by *vhiih she 
was surrounded, no doubt, deepened this 
seriousness, till it became almost morbid 
melancholy ; but no external advantages would 
ever have given to her disposition that buoy- 
ant cheerfulness which marks the L' Allegro 
tlHl^e. She was naturally 11 Peiiseroso in 
thought. 

The writings nf Miss Davidson were as- 
tonishinvly roluminous for one of her age. 
She had destroyed many of her poems ; her 
mother s^ys ' at least one third ;' yet those 
remaining, amount to tito kundrtd and seven- 
tjf-eight articles. There are among them 
five regular poems, of several cantos each ; 
twenty school exercises ; three unfinished 
romances; a complete tragedy, written at 
thirtmin years of age; and about forty letters 
to her mother. Her poetry is marked by 
«tro4ig aod vivid imagination, deep feeling and 
•ad forebodings. Mr. Southey, who reviewed 
her * Remains,' kc. in the * London Qnar- 
lerlj,* conceded that, with the exception of 
'Henry Kirk White,' no English poet had 
manifested mich early power and perfection 
of genius, as this amiable and lovely girl. 
Her premature death is another warning 
to thoM who are rejoicing in the bright 
Ipromtoe of early genius, how soon the frosi 
may vHher their hopes. Like the * flower 
of an hour,' was her brief blossoming, and 
thoagh the memorials of her extraordinary 
tftlents remain, yet we feel that thtise are very 
inadequate to conrey the impression which 
her living presence must have inspired. Who 
can imagine truly what the fruit would have 
been by merely examining a petal from tlie 
Mf-opened bad ? 

It 18 however, a sweet relief to know that 
t^ died calmly ; that those dark visions 
which tinged all her earthly horizon, were 
not permitted to cloud her hope of heaven. 
And then how good, how grateful was her 
heart. The last word she spoke was the 
name of the benefactor who had so kindly 
assisted her. And if his name were known, 
often would it be 8|>oken ; for his generosity 
to this humble, but highly gifted daughter of 
•ong, will make his deed of charity a sacred 
remembrance to all who love genius, aud 
sympathize wUh the suflTering. 
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The mud off Man. 

How little is the mind known or consid- 
ered ! That all, of which man permanently 
is— (he inward being, the divine energy, the 
hnmortal thought, the boundless capacity, the 
infinite aspiration—how few value this, this 
wmiderful mind, for what it is worth 1 How 



few see it-^hat brother mind— in others; 
see it in all the forms of splendor and wretclt> 
edness alike; see it, though fenced around 
%viih all the artificial distinctiontf" of society ; 
see it. through the raos with which poverty 
has clothed it, beneath the crushing burdens 
of life, amidst the close pressure of worldly 
troubles, wants and sorrows: see it, and ac- 
knowledge and clieer it in that humble lot, 
and feel (hat the nobility of the earth, that the 
commencing glory of heaven is there ! Nor 
is this the worst, nor the strongest view of 
the case. Men do not feel the worth of their 
own minds. They are very proud, perhaps ; 
they are proud of their possessions ; tliey 
are proud of their minds, it may be, as dis- 
tinguisliing them ; but the intrinsic, the in- 
ward, the infinite toorth of tlieir own minds 
they do not perceive. How many a man is 
there who would feel, if he^ere introduced 
into some magnificent palace, and were led 
through a succession of splendid apartments, 
filled with rich and gorgeous furniture— 
\vould feel, T say, as if he, lofty, immortal be- 
ingas he Is, were but an ordinary thing amidst 
the tinseled show around him ; or would feel 
as if he were a mere ordinary being, for the 
perishing glare of things, amidst which he 
walked I How many a man, who, as he pas 
sell along the wayside, saw the chariot of 
wealth rolling by him, would forget the in- 
trinsic and eternal «lignity of his own mind, 
in a poor, degrading envy of that vain pa- 
geant — %vould feel himself to be an humble 
creature, because, not in tnind, but in men- 
suration, he was not quite so high 1 And so 
long as this is the case, do you believe that 
iWi understand their own minds, that they 
know what they possess within them ? How 
many, in fact, feel as if that inward being, 
that mind were respectable, chiefly because 
their bodies lean on silken couches, and are hf^y* ^ thought, a bare thought ; and yet I say. 



fed with costly luxuries ! How many respect 
themsetres, and look for respect from others, 
in proportion as they grow more ricli, and 
live more splendidly, not more wisely, and 
fare more sumptuously every day ! Surely it 
is not strange, while all this is true, that men 
should be more attracted by objects of sense 
and appetite, than by miracles of wisdom and 
love. And it is not strange that the siiiritual 
riches which man is exhorted to seel^ are 
represented in scripture as * hid treasures;' 
for they are indeed liidden in tiie depths of 
the soul — hidden, covered up, with worldly 
gains, and pomps, and vanities. It is not 
strange that the kingdom of heaven, thai king 
dom which is within, is represeiued as a 
treasure buried in a field : the flowers bloom 
and the long grass waves there, and men pass 
by and say it is beautiful ; but this very 
beauty, this very luxuriance conceals the 
treasure. And so it is in this life, that lux- 
ury and show, fashion and outward beauty, 



worldy pursuits and |xw<cessione, auract the 
eyes of men, and they know not the trea««ire 
that is hidden in every human soul. 

Yes, the treasurc^and the treasure that is 
m every soul. The diflference that exists 
among men is not so maoli in their natore, 
not so much In tlieir intrinsic power, as in 
the power of communioaiion. To some it is 
,iven to embosom and imbody their thoughts; 
but all men, more or less, feel iliose thoughts. 
The very glory of genius, the very rapture 
of fiiety, when rightly revealed, are diffused 
and spread abroad, and shared among un- 
nunibered minds. When eloquence, and po- 
etry speak ; when the glorious arts, statuary 
and painting and music ; wlien patriotism, 
charity, virtue, speak to us, with all Uieir 
thrilling power, do not tlui hearts of tlioii- 
sands glow with a kindred joy and ecstasy ? 
Wlio*s here so humble, who so poor in 
thought, or in affection, as not to feel this ? 
Who's here so low, so degraded, 1 had al- 
most said, as not sometimes to be touched 
with the beauty of goodness ? Who's here 
%vith a heart made of such base materials, as 
not sometimes to respond tlirougli every 
chord ^f it, to the call of honor, patriotism, 
generosity, virtue ? Wliat a glorious capachy 
is this I— a power to comnmne with God and 
angels! a reflection of the brightness of 
heaven;. a mirror that collects and concen- 
traies within itself all the moral splendors of 
the universe ; a light kindled from heaven, 
that is to shine brigliier and brigliter until tbe 
end of time. What circumstaaces of out- 
ward splendor can lend such imposing dig- 
nity to any being, as the throne of inward 
light and power, where the spirit reigns for- 
ever ? What work of man shall be brought 
into comparison with this work of God ? I 
will speak of it in its simplest character: I 



what is it ; and what is its power and myste- 
ry ? Breathed from the inspiration of the 
Almighty ; partaking of infinite attributes ; 
comprehending, analyzing, and with its own 
beauty clotliing all things ; and bringing all 
things and all themes — earth, heaven, eterni- 
ty — within the possession of its momentary 
being ; what is there that man can form ; 
what scepter or throne: what structure of 
ages ; w hat empire of wide-spread dominion, 
can compare with the wonders and grand- 
eurs of a single thought? It is that alone of 
all things that are made ; it is that alone that 
comprehends the Maker of all. That alone 
is the key which unlocks all the treasures of 
the universe. That alone is the power that 
reigns over space, time, eternity. That, un- 
der God, is the sovereign dispenser to man 
of all the blessings and glories, that lie within 
the compass of possession, or within tlie 
range of possibility^^^iriue, piety, h«a,veiv 

immort^ity, exisis^iqU/and never will exiat 
Digitized by v3i^ _ __ 
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for us, but as they exist, and will exist in the 
perception, feeling. thougkt'~^( the glorious 
iniiid. 

I>eatli preferred to BIslionor. I 

DujLUfe the Irish 'Keign of Terror,* in 
1798, a circunistynce occurred, which in the 
days of Spnrta would have immortalized the 
heroine ; it is almost unknown, no pen 
has ever traced tlie story. Wc pause nut 
to inquire into the principles thut influen- 
ced her ; suffice it that» in common with 
moAt of her stamp she beheld the struggle 
Bs one in which liberty warred with tyranny*- 
Her only son had been taken in the act of 
rebellion, and was condemned by martial law, 
lo death ; she followed the officer, on whose 
word his life depended, to (he place of execu- 
tion, and besoaght him to spare the widow* s 
stay ; she knelt in the agony of her soul, and 
clasped his knees, while her eye, with the 
glare of a m.ininc, fell on her child beside 
him. The judge was inexorable, the trans- 
gressor must die. But, taking advantage of 
the occasion, he offered life to the culprit, on 
condition of his discovering the members of 
the association with whom he was connected^ 
The son wavered — the mother rose from the 
position of humiliation, and exclaimed — •IMy 
child, my child, if you do. the heaviest curse 
of your mother shall be poison in your veins.' 
He was executed — the pri<le of her soul ena- 
bled her to behold it without a tear — she 
returned to her home— the support of her 
declining ye<irs had fallen — the tie that bound 
her to life had given way — and the evening of 
that day that saw her lonely and forsaken, left 
her at rest for ever. Her heart had broken in 
the struggle. — New Monthly BtUt Asstmhltt 

To ITounff liadies. 

BT SARAH E. SEAMAN. 

ItrntiQ formation of our habits, there are 
ccrtam requisites which please every one, 
such as good humor, kindness, benevolence 
and sympathy ; but if we are desirous to 
please certain individu;ds, we must endoyvor 
to assimilate all our views and customs to 
theirs ; and as it seldom happens that we have 
much care to nuke ourselves agreeable tjo 
those who are totally unlike ourselves, the 
task is not a difficult one, for those who 
agree in sentiment soon learn to love each 
other. 

We must take our persons as nature formed 
them. If we have beauty, it is necessary to 
have goodness, in order to keep up the admi- 
ration that it excites) but we must never 
suppose that beauty is improved by ornament 
If we have ugliness of person, superfluhy of 
dress only renders tftat ugliness more con- 
spicuous ; whereas true goodness banishes 
the disagreeable impression of it altogether. 
But every form, whether beautiful or other- 



wise, is endowed %vith a mind susceptible of 
vast improvement. It expands and flourishes 
by cultivation ; it becomes admirable by the 
development of its C4ipacities, and secures 
for its possessor love and esteem. — But the 
uncultivated understanding, when age robs 
it of the vivacity which once made it support- 
able, becomes insipid and despicable. 

I will not insult your taste by njeniioning 
neatness of person, as I am very siire no 
young lady for whom I write will ever be 
deficient in that p^irticulnr. 

Cultivate feelings of kindness towards oth- 
ers, ^e constant in your attention to those 
about you, and let that attention be respectful, 
even to children and servants. Do not get 
angry when you express your disapprobation, 
let it pass, that no enmity be luirbored to- 
wards you. 

I have always observed that young ladies 
bear prosperity with less dignity and consid- 
eration than any class of people. In their 

* whirl of folly and fashion.* they forget that 
ihey are liable to all the 'ills that flesh is 
heir to ;* and often, enveloped lu a supera 
bundance of gaudy attire, flutter like the 

bUUerrtifiw inf i^iimtiurH mictnn runs that the 

{<how iiiiich it mtpjict^ i» irun<:ient as the 
liiinlimv. 

ffjou sliould hf* rich, dt* »ijl think your- 
si'ir ;my better ftir U, for forinne does not 
ahvjiy^E uhoiifc the moj^t lueniurions for her 
fiivoriiea ; nnri if you ehohid be (j«nr, never 
feel degraded on ^hai at'cour^t, fur poverty 
luis il^ ;idvfintMgea \ U brtii;;& s^ttin^ moments 

if Icisurpj (being midwrloiikiitl aiVcr by the 
« nrid) and in Icistitc wc improve nur minds — 
while the r«la:fai]ni) that rit^hcj^ ^ivt; us are 

Illy hotir^ of tdknt;is^| and idk^ticrau debases 
the very soul. 

Anecdote op Wiluam iv.— ^Theking some 
lime ago accosted an old workman who had 
been many years employed about the palace? 

* How long have you worked here, ohi man, 
eh ?• — Why, sir, a matter of five-and-ihirty 
years,' replied the ohI man pretending igno- 
rance of the person of the king. • Fivc-and- 
ihirty years, eh ! Why you must have known 
the king then?' * Yes, sir,' (returned the man) 
' and his blesse(3 father loo; ah, sir, he was 
a kint' ; Many lime when lu! p:\iv me his bles- 
sed majesty used to say, * Ali! HrfHui, what, 
at work still — there's a crown furyok^ Hrown.' 
*Those were good times, sir. ihnn.' * You do 
not know the present king then, tli ?' asked 
his Majesty—* No your honor,' replied the 
wily old workman, * I never saw him: but 
they do say he is as much like his blessed 
old parent as peas— open and generous like, 
sir, you know.* — • Should you like to see the 
king ?'— » Ay, that I should, sir.' ' Then 
take this, said his Majesty, throwing him a 
sovereign, • and if any body asks where you 



got it, say the King gave it you ;* and off 
went the good-hearted monarch, chuckling at 
the idea of having stolen a march upon the 
old soldier. 

Ttae Sonl. 

When the soul is at rest, all the features of 
the visage seem settled in a state of profound 
tranquillity. Their proportion, their union, 
and their harmony, seem to mark the s^eet 
serenity of ihc mind, and give a true infor- 
mation of what passes wiihin. But, when the 
soul is excited, the human visage becomes a 
living picture; where the passions are ex« 
pressed with as much delicacy as energy« 
where motion is designated by some corres- 
pondent feature, where every impression 
anticipates the will, and betrays those hidden 
agitations, that he would often wish to conceal. 

It is particularly in the eyes that the pas* 
sions are painted ; and in which we may most 
readily discover their beginning. The eye 
seems to belong to the soul more than any 
other organ : it seems soft and tender, as the 
most tumultuous and forceful. It not only 
receives, but transmits them by sympathy ; 
the observing eye of one catches the secret 
Hre from another, ami the passion tlius of\tn 
becomes general. 



A Miracle of Hokestt. — At a party the 
other evening, several gentlemen contested 
the honor of having done the most extraprdi- 
nary things ; a certain gentleman was appoint- 
ed to be the sole judge. One produced hie 
tailor's bill, with a receipt attached to it— « 
buzz went through the room that could not 
be outdone ; when the second proved that lie 
had arrested his tailor for money lent to him. 
^ The palm is his,' was the universal cry ; 
when a third observed, ' Gentleman, I cannot 
boasts of the feats of either of my predeces- 
sors, but I have returned to the owners two 
umbrellas that they have left at my house* * I'll 
hear no mote,' cried the arbiter — * This is 
the very neplus ultra of honesty and unheard 
of deeds : the prize is yours.' 



I^et^rs Containlngr Remittances* 

Received at this Qfiee^ ending ffednetdawlatt, dedmcUng 
the «iii«tt»l ^fP09Ug9pmii^ 
S. O. J. Wert Point, N. Y. S3,00: D. K. Wettport. Cl. 
SJ,0O: T.H.D.Phelp«,N.Y.SI,0O: B. n. C. West Bridie, 
N. Y. tl,QO: H. B. Rfchmond, Ms. $1,00; W. It. J. II. 
New- London, C^t. $3,00; L. M. 8. Piftsfinld, Ms. $1,00; 
F. H. Egreinont, Ms. S1,00 ; J. J. B. Westerly, E. I. $2,00; 
L. wrAncram^N. Y,S1,00; P. M. Cherry Valley^N.Y, 
$5,00 ; A. K. Galena, III. $1,00. 

iriARRIED, 

At Claverack, on th« »d mIU by tlie Eev. H. Bpenesr. 
Mr. Ira Palmer, of HUlsdale, to Miss Leah Greea, of 
CalskUI. 

DIEDt 

At Buffalo, on the aoth ult Mrs. Eleanor M'Clanan, in 
the 67tli year of her age, formerly of this city. 

At Ronduut, on the 10th alt. of SearletPqver, Henry W. 
only son of Mr. Walter and Eliza Crane, aged 8 years 
and 4 months. . ^ «w i 4r> 

On Wednesday the 15ih ult. Sarah, daughter of Cbarl^ 
Mc Arthur, Esq. in the lOib year of her age, ~ C^~ 
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For the Rural Repository. 
A Piurodjr. 

bw! that to me the dove's light wing 

And trackless speed were giveni 
That thus my soul might upward spring 

And seek its rest in tleaven. 

For, Oh I tliough fair earth's landscape glows 

Beneath the tints of even, 
Yet, all is nought to Sharon's rose, 

That blooms so bright in Heaven ! 

How oft, when heart to heart is bound) 

The cords apart are riven ! 
Then, Oh ! how sweet, to feel no wound — 

To fear no blight in Heaven. 

Oft, too, with doubt and secret sin 

The contrite soul has striven^ 
Transporting prospect, to begin 

A cloudless course in Heaven ! 

Then hush, my soul, the waives are dork, 
On which thou art onward driven ; 

Vet every surge whicli strikes thy bark 
But wafts ihee nearer Heaven. U. 

MiUcdgeviOe, 1837. 



From tiic New- York Evening Star. 
Tbe I<osff of tbo Idexleo. 

BY J. B. PHILLIPS. 

Aw AT, away, tlie futhcr-land 

Is fading from their sight, 
Pair is the breeze which fills their sails, 

The sky is clear and bright 

Their hearts with joyous hopes beat high : 

They seek the happy land 
Where freedom Bmiles and plenty yields 

Her gifts witli liberal hand. 

Onward, still onward glides the barque, 

It gallantly doth ride, 
And like a aea bird, lightly skims 

The foara-encrealed tide. 

Tlie tempest hangs his murky robe 

Across the boundless skies, 
Loud roars the blast— the angry seas 

In mountain billows rise. 

And many a mother clasps her babe 

In terror to her breast ; 
And many an anxious heartfelt prayer 

T6 Heaven is then addressed. 

Wives to their husbands cling in fear ; 

And many a trembling maid 
Weeps on her lover's breast — as there 

No terrors could invade. 

Still madly onward flies the barque ; 

Like an affrighted steed : 
May Heaveu preserve her hapless crew ! 

And safely give her speed. 

Yes she has triumphed o'er the gale 

Their peril now is o'er ; 
And aftec many weary days, 

They hail the wished for shore. 

The haven is within their sight, 
Xow every heart beats high ; 



»Ti8 cloudless, calm, and clear and bright 
The sleeping waters lie. 

'Tis chilling coW— the vessel rides 

Close on a dangerouB reef; 
And tl>ro' the night the booming guns 

Give signals forrelief< 

The infant on its mother's breast, 

Sleeps in thai -fearful hour } 
Yet even on its parent stem, 

The cold wind blights the flower. 

All night — no Pilot yet to guide 

The frail and fated barque. 
Now in the hearts— Hope lately cheered, 

Fears gather quick and dark. 

Cold— piercing cold — the slippery decks 

No footing safe afford — 
The spars are gemmed with icicles — 

God help the souls on board ! 

She strikes— she strikes— Ah ! Heaven be kind, 
The surf breaks o'er her decks ; 

In sight of land — in reach of aid- 
That gallant vessel— wrecks. 

The waters gain upon her fast. 

She cannot longer hold ; 
Some are engulfed beneath the waves; 

Some perish with the cold. 

A mother — fear has rendered wild, 

Appalled by such alarms — 
Calls, madly calls, upon her child — 

* Tis frozen in her arms ! 

She sinks, she sinks — one hundred eoula 
And more, have found their graves, 

Beneath tlie very water which. 
The shore they sighed for, loves. 

Peace to tlieir souls ! Oh, ne'er again 

May destiny renew, 
The story of that fated Barque, 

Th£ Mbxico AND Chew! 



Tlio liink of Natiurc. 

Thbbb is a kindred tie which knits^ 
The mightiest tree that grows, . 

To each unheeded leafy gum 
That near it buds or blows. 

The same Fir3t Cause created both, 
Nor deemed the transient flower 

Was lass unworthy of His care. 
And all sustaining power. 

The same bright sun is felt by each. 
The same soft whispering breezfe ; 

The light and nurturing dews of heaven, 
They share alike in tliese. 

But though united thus they seem, 

Bqual they cannot be ; 
We look for beauty in the flower, 

And shelter from the tree. 

What would it boot the fragrant buds, 

To be upraised and share 
The dazzling honors of the great, 

The storms they could not bear. 

The might, too, of the lofty trees. 

If it were once laid low, 
What would preserve the lowly flowers, 

When chilling blasts should blow 7 

'Tis thus in nature and in life, 

Each has a separate lot ! 
To some is given a gilded dome, 

To some a peaceful cot. 



JfTarcIi. 

BY WILLIAM C. BBVANT. 

The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 
I hear the rustling of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley fliet. 
Ah ! passing few are they who speak, 

Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee ; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak. 

Thou art a welcome month to me. 
For thou to northern lands a^in, 

The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And.thou hast joined the gentle train, 

And wear'sl the gentle name of Spring:. 
And, in thy reign of blast and storm. 

Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day> 
When the changed winds are soft and warm. 

And heaven puts on the blue of May. 
Thou bring' St the hope of those calm skies. 

And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom, on earfli that lies. 

Seems of a brighter world tlian ours. 



From the Mooumcnt. 
Oibor Days. 

It makes me sad to sit and think 

Of other, happier hours. 
When life was light, and care was not 

And all I culled was powers. 

The hours of youtli and youthful glee. 
On golden wings they flew. 

And left gray hairs and age witli me, 
I wish 1 had flown too. 

For I am weary of the world 

I'm weary of its care ; 
If there's a better one than this, 

rn trj and travel tliere. 

The flowers of this, are only swe^t, 
When Uiey are in their bloom 

And that's not long, for some cold wind 
Soon sweeps them to the tomb. 



Prioter, Bookseller & Stationery 

JV./. 135, Cor. of Warren and Third Su. Hudson, 
Has constantly for sale, at his Bookstore, a {general ajwort- 
ment of School Books now in use, which wiUbe aoM tm 
the k>west terms ; nl«>, a grf'nt variety of MIMpiifDen«M 
Books, Bibles of all size^. Blank Books, Wriiing^T%Uer antf 
Wrappinfc Paper, Lawyers nm^ Justices* Blanks, Writing 
and Printing Ink, Shaker Garden Seeds,School Certificates, 
Toy Books, Pictures, Stationary, &.c. &c. which will be 
sold on reosoDuble terms 

0^ Catk paid for dean Cotton and Linen Rags, 



3®m SPMIM^SM^, 

Executed with neatness, accuracy and dci^tcltiat the 
office of the Rural Rkpositoat, No. 135, Cor. of Wai 
and Third Streets, such as 

Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Checks, Handbills 
of every description, on the best of type, and on as ra 
able terms, as at any office hi the city. 
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It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
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TERMS.— One Dollar per annum fn advance, ©r Oma 
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From the SRtnrday Coarier. 

Isabel, the Orphan* 

A NARRATIVE OP TRUTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

*They live, and live wilbout extorted alms 
From gnidgfng hands ; but other boast have none 
To aooilie their iMneat pride, that scoma to beg.* 

* It is scandalous — it is outrngeous,* said 
tlie kind-hearted Dick Bellepont — and as lie 
pronounced the last wtird, he brought his 
hand down upon the table beside him whli 
all the energy of indignation — it was his way. 

I had been telling him a sad tale, and yet, 
alas ! for human nature, perhaps a common 
tale— the history of Isabel M antou and her 
excellent mother. 

* They were reputed wealthy once,' said I ; 
* indeed, by far the wealthiest of any of our 
villagers. Tliis was in the days of Isabers 
father, Mr. Mantou. He was a man, per- 
haps, too high spirited, and haughty in dis 
position and m-mnerstobe popular. He had 
some aristocratic notions about him, which 
were calculated to make his neighbors feel 
their inferiority too much, And yet ho was 
an excellent man in the main — a kind hus 
band, an affectionate father, a gentleman and 
a scholar. He devoted himself assiduously 
to the education of his children, sparing for 
the purpose neither pains nor expense. But 
Providence saw fit to deprive him at once 
of the greater part of his ample fortune, and 
of his promising and idolized son. He never 
held up his head after this. It was thought that 
grief originated and aided the disorder which 
occasioned his death. However this was, 
he left his disconsolate widow and lovely and 
sorrowing daughter to the evils of poverty 
and the unfeeling world's neglect.* 

• They could not have lacked the sympathy of 
friends at an hour like this,' said Bellepont. 

• Alas ! you cannot judge of the world by 
your own heart. The world — at least the 
vulgar illiberal, and envious part of it, and 
that is its greater portion — too often triumph 
in the misfortunes of those to whom they feel 
themselves inferior.* 



I fear it is too true,* said Dick, with a 
sigh. 

And Isabel,* I continued, * and her mother 
are emphatically of the better class of God*s 
creation — intelligent, refined, accomplished. 
But you must see them.* 
' That I will/ said Dick, 

* They exchanged their splendid mansion 
for yonder little cottage, where, deprived of' 
the luxuries wah which wealth made them; 
familiar, they manage to support themselves 
the best way they can, on the scanty wreck of 
their former fortune.' 

* And there friends and neighbors ?* 

*• Have all fallen from them,* I replied. 
* They are forsaken by those who formerly 
professed to love them, and deserted by those 
who courted them. Still they might be happy 
were it not that scandal is making itself busy 
with their names. — Cold, malicious and dev- 
ilish defamation drags them forth from the 
fireside, where neglect hath left them to pine 
over their misfortunes. But you have already 
heard the idle tales that have been circulated at 
their expense ?* 

' And these are without foundation — false?' 

* I would pledge my life on it,* I replied 

* It is outrageous — it is infamous ?* said 
Bellepont— ^nd he started up and paced 
across the fiioor, as if revolving upon what he 
heard. 

Warm-hearted Dick Bellepont ! — well it is 
that thy princely fortune bears some propor- 
tion to thine ample soul — well for the unfor 



the cottage which they occupied was the 
property of Mr. Deacon Styles, who exacted 
(as it was said) a very orthodox rent for it; 
and that the frugality of their mode of living 
had been thought a rare subject of ridicule by 
some of the scandal mongers in the neighbor- 
hood ; in fine, that there was no doubt that 
their means were extremely narrow. 

Upon our entering the sanctuary, what a 
bevy of fine damsels made their attacks upon 
the heart of my friend, and conspired to draw 
his attention from pnrson Proser's discourse ! 
First, Miss Seraphina Nonsuch, the village 
belle, came flaunting up the aisle, with the air 
of one who is sure of admiration. Then 
came Mis/s Albina Macklin, looking for all the 
world like some of the representations, la- 
beled * latest fashions,* in some of our ladies 
magazines. And then Miss Rose, and Jane 
and Ophelia Acet, all with their rosy cheeks 
and bright glances, challenging the homage 
of the handsome and genteel young stranger. 

And there came also two ladies— -an elder 
and a younger — both neatly and elegantly, 
though not expensively dressed, in deep 
mourning. The elder had been beautiful, 
and there still lingered around her the fading 
traces of former loveliness. She had that 
fascinating, amiable, and pensive expression 
of countenance which wakes an involuntary 
interest, and makes the gazer^s heart thrill 
within him. It was a face which one who 
had seen would dream of for years, in those 
moods of di>spondence and ntediiation which 



lunate uhom thy ready hand relieves— well|! ^®"'® ^"^^^ ***® soul— a face touching and sad 

for the poor, friendless and 



sick, to whomi dening in its subdued beauty, the very beau 



thy presence is like the an^el of healing and J ideal of bereaved affection and widowed love. 
peace. He was an entire stranger in out lit-f] And her young companion, wiih her raven ring- 
lie village of S. Pleased with its appearance,! lets, and dark flashing eye, and cheek, as some 
.s he was passing through it, he hud resolved', one has expressed it,where the rose once strove 
to make it his residence for a few months, and j with the lily, now too pale for health. Alas ! 
for this purpose had taken rooms at ihei poor Dick— thy heart is not made of stone— 
I^qj^jI ^ II take care of thyself. They came, as I have said, 

Ii was Sunday, and the bell ringing, wej'and walking quietly and humbly up the aisle, 
made the best of our way (as every Christian ;| took one of the lower seats of the sanctuary, 
ought, and many hypocrites do,) to church. 'i For even here d^th enter precedence — even 
On tlie way, Dick made many minute inqnir-|j here wealth and pride draw around them their 
ies as to the situation of Mrs. Mantou and |^ lines of distinction, and poverty is pushed to 
her daughter. I could only inform him that f the wall. 
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Service began and ended, and the edified 
congregation broke up to retire to their re- 
spective abodes. Greetings were exchanged, 
invitations were passed, hands were shaken, 
and bows made ; but I observed that Belle- 
pont onlv saw the widow and her beautiful 
daughter passing through the throng, un^rect- 
ed and unnoticed, to their humble abode. 

' God bless her,' soliloquized he, as his 
eye followed the pacing form of the young 
Isabel. ' She has the stveetcst face I ever 
looked on.' 

Some evenings after this, as Mrs. Mantou 
and her daughter were sitting at their solitary 
fireside, they were astonished at receiving a 
call from a stranger. He informed them, to 
their great surprise, that he had purchased 
the cottage of their landlord, and had taken 
the liberty to call for the purpose of inspecting 
it, and begged their pardon for his intrusion. 

* It will then become necessary for us tu 
seek another abode/ said Mrs. Mantou, with 
an expression of embarrassuient upon her 
face, which she was unable to conceal. The 
beautiful'visage of Isabel became still sadder 
at the mention of this new misfortune. 

' Nay, madam, that does not necessarily 
follow,* said their stranger, in a kind and 
gentle tone, taking the seat to which he was 
invited. * I hope you will not find me a more 
unreasonable landlord than my predecessor. 
But I have been thinking that, in its present 
state, my new purchase will prove a somewhat 
uncomfortable winter resilience to those — 
and ladies too— who have evitlemly been ac- 
customed to better times. It needs repairs. 
And it was principally for the iHirpose of ar- 
ranging this matter that I have ventured to 
intrude upon you to-night.* 

The mother and daughter both gazed upon 
the siranger in some surprise. He was 
young, apparently not more than fuur-and- 
ivventy, and bore about him the air, with the 
easy politeness, of a gentleman. His frank, 
open and handsome face, and the gentle 
tones of his voice, seemed to indicate a nobh 
and sympathizing heart. Mrs. Mantou set 
tied in her mind, that if the worst came to 
the worst, it would not be a hazardous ex- 
periment tn make an appeal to his pity, for 
she knew that at this season of the year it 
would be next to impossible for her to find 
anotbcr abode. Moreover her afflictions were 
wearing upon her gentle frame, bnd sickness 
tlireatened to add itself to sorrow. 

* Our means, sir,* said she, are narrow ; 
and although some repairs might be desirable, 
I will not conceal from you our inability to 
defray the requisite expense, and perhaps,* 
added she, sadly, to discharge even the in- 
creased rent to which such an outlay might 
render us li^ible.' 

* Allow mfe to observe, madam, tha< I think 
the rent, which your former landlord informed 



me, is at present paid by you, is much too 
high for a residence of this description. I 
will freely myself, advance the sum necessary 
for the projected repairs. But in the mean 
while, perhaps, it may be necessary for you 
to seek another abode for a week or two, 
until we have made this one more habitable. 
Have you no neighbors who would give you a 
^helicr during that period ?' 

Mrs. Mantou shook her head. • Our 
friends, I fear, are few among our neighbors.' 

• So much the worse for them,* said the 
gentleman, warmly. ' But, Madam, your 
licalih, I fear, is not the best, if I may judge 
from you looks. — Do not, for the world, gi*e 
yourself the least trouble about it. I have at 
present nothing else to do, and will willingly 
take it upon me to make all the necessary ar- 
rangements, and that without giving you any 
additional expense.* 

• You are very kind, sir,' said Isabel, while 
the tears glistened in her eyes, for site was 
touched \vith his gentle and considerate 
mmner. * Pardon me, sir; but it is not 
usual to find so much sympathy in a stranger. 
I tnist you will find us not ungrateful. We 
have had of late but few occasions for the ex- 
ercise of gratitude, except to Him who has 
thus far given us grace and strength to bear 
our afflictions.' 

' You have the heart of an angel,' thought 
Bellepont, (for it was he) and his eyes in 
their turn began to exhibit a kindred mois- 
ture. And he warmly assured her that it 
should be his care that this last sad cause of 
gratitude should not increase. 

• Forgive me,' he rejoined, observing the 
blush which the warmth of his expression, 
and his admiring gaze, had called into her 
cheek. ' I confess myself, from this short 
interview, strongly iniereiited in your welfiu*e ; 
and nothing would aflbrd me sincerer happi- 
ness than to chase from this f<iir cheek all 
tears except those of joy.' 

He rose, bade them good evening, and left 
them to mingle feelings of surprise and pleas- 
ure. 

The morrtiw found them provided whh 
temporary lodgings, by the care and at the 
expense of their unknown friend, who super- 
intended every thing himself. AVorkmen w ere 
employed, and at the end of a foriniuht. the 
little cottage wore a very comfortable and 
even elegant aspect. A tasteful fence waj* 
erected around it, green blinds were attached 
to the windows, and the vilhige paiiucr gave 
to the whole the highest benefit of his art. 

When Mrs. Mantou and Isabel again visit- 
ed the cottage, they found, to their surprise, 
the rooms carpeted and furnished with the 
well known furniture of their belter days ; 
and ihcy were still more astonished when 
they beheld their old piano, which had been 
.sold, standing in their little parlor, and a 



book case filled with bO(»ks of various kind** 
They both turned to our hero, as if to inquire 
the meaning of all this. 

* You will there find the terms upon which 
you are to enjoy these premises ; and while I 
remain in town, will you allow me the pleas- 
ure of ranking myself among your visitors 
and acquaintance ? I coidd hope also that 
time may give ine a claim to the dearer title 
of friend.* 

He left them, and Mrs. Mantou, on opening 
the parchment which he had given her, found 
it an absolute conveyance, in legal form, from 
Deacon Styles, to her and her heirs, of the 
cottage, and some acres of land annexed to it. 

CBAFTE& II. 

In the meantime these movements were 
not made without exciting various conjectures 
amo[>g the male and female quidnuncs of the 
village. The wisest of them were for a while 
puzzled to expound them. But the prevail- 
ing opinion was, that Mr. Bellepont had pur- 
chased the cottage for his own use, and that 
he merely sufiTered Mrs. Mantou to occupy 
it through tlie winter out o( pity. 

* He will undoubtedly occupy it himself in 
the spring,' said they, * and then who will be 
the mistress of it ?* 

A very important question— so thought the 
sagacious mothers and marriageable daughters 
ofS. 

The Miss Blakelys made a large party in 
direct reference to this very question, to 
which Mr. Bellepont was very particularly in- 
vited. All the beauty and aristocracy of the 
village were gathered together, and among 
the rest, somewhat to the surprise of the fair 
exulters over her misfortunes, was Isabel 
Mantou. Poor Isabel ! She had heretofore, 
in her days of prosperity, been but one side 
of human life and human nature, it was her 
fate notv to turn the leaf, and read a severer 
lesson. The sarcastic sneer — the half-sup- 
pressed titter — the look of contempt, and the 
cutting neglect of those who had once fawned 
upon her, and sued for her favor — all these 
were bitter, very bitter, and all were hers. 

* I wish that I had not come,' thought she 
to herself, * I am sorry that I came. But 
then the Miss Blakely*s were so very pres- 
sing — and I did not wish to oftend them;*— 
and she hushed her unpleasant thoughts, and 
strove to recall her mind to that which was 
passing around her. 

Nothing was talked of but Mr. Bellepont — 
the handsome, genteel, accomplished Mr. 
Bellepont. 

* He carries a most splendid gold watch,* 
says one. 

* And plays on the flute to admiration,* says 
another. 

* He writes beautiful poetry; have you seen 
the piece he wrote in my album ?* says a 
ihird. 
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* Aud is worth a huMdred Uioueand dollars/ 
9Bjm a foiinli. 

* I wonder if some people wont begin to 
think that he is riph enough for them,* sairi 
Patty Ijovett, casting a contemptuous glance 
at Isabel. This allusion to a rejection by Is- 
abel ofone of her admirers, during her futher*s 
Ufe, was well understood, and received with a 
general smile. 

' Oh, circumstances, sometimes alter opin- 
ionst as well as cases,* observed Miss Simper, 
with a sneer. 

* Surely this is unkind,* thought Isabel, as 
she strove to suppress the tears which were 
ready to burst forth, * I do not know that I 
have injured them ; I have not deserved this/ 

No, BO-— if thou liadst deserved it, thou 
miglitst have escaped it. 

Her reflections were cut short by the en- 
trance of the talked of, admired, and expect- 
ed Richard Bellepont. lie made a bow 
particular to some, and a bow general to the 
rest of the company, and after passing the 
usual salutations sat down. Like one who 
had seen much of tl^e btau mondti and that 
to advantage, his iir<6t''Cfrort was to set the 
company around hnn at ease. I 

* Let me not interrupt your conversation, 
ladies ; you were observing. Mis* Blakely — ' 

And having set some dozen of tongues in^ 
motion, he himself seemed to sit absent anci 
abstracted. It was in vain that Miss Sera- 
phina, Ophelia, &^. all bored Inni with ques- 
tion al\er question, and filled his ears with 
pretty nonsense, they could on extract from 
him a simple monosyllable, or provoke a faint 
smile. At length Miss Blakely, whispering, 
observed. 

< I think you are acquainted with Isabel 
Mantou ?• 

< Isabel Mantou ! where is she ?* said our 
hero eagerly. 

* Why aunt Katharuio is giving her a lee 
ture on pride and poverty in the corner 
yonder.' she replied laughing. 

Bellepont started up, and walked towards 
the designated corner. 

* Miss Mantou,* said he, * I am glad to see 
you.* (She had just risen up, as if for the 
purpose of departure.) * You are well I 
trust.' 

But he was surprised to see by her eyes 
that she had been weeping. He cast upon 
Aunt Katharine and her coterie a glance of 
inquiry. They said nothing. He under 
stood It all. 

* Good evening Mr. Bellepont,* said Isabel. 

* You are not going ?' 

* Yes.* 

* Allow me the pleasure of escorting you 
home,* and assisting Isabel in finding her 
bonnet and wrapping her cloak around her, 
he bade the silent and conscience-stricken 
party good night, and left them. 



* Miss Mantou, my dear friend^uAer me 
to call you so,* said Bellepont, tenderly. 

Isabel burst into tears, She wept long and 
bitterly. 

* It is very foolish, I know,' said she at 
length, drying her tears, .and I am very 
childish, I fear. But I have been treated so very 
rudely and insultingly, and you have been so 
kind — so very kind — mdeed I couldnot help it.* 

' I see it all,* siid he indignantly, * those 
mean and malicious minds which once fawned 
on you, have taken advantage of your misfor- 
tunes, for the purpose of insult. Vile and 
contemptible souls ! May heaven reward them 
for every tear they have caused you to shed. 
I have heard of your afflictions Miss Mantou, 
and sincerely do I sympathize with you. You 
have been tried — sorely tried. But there are 
advantages even in adverf ity. It calls forth 
the energies of the mind. It proves its forti- 
tude ; but more than all, it shows who are one*si 
genuine friends.* 

* Ami yet it is unpleasant to feel that we 
have lust the favor of those who once seemed 
to love us. I know not how it is, but many 
of my former associates appear to take 
pleasure in rendering me miserable.' 

* Summer friends, my dear Miss Mantou, 
who flee like passage-birds, at the first ap- 
proach of winter.* 

* But I have given them no cause to hate 
me,* said Isabel. 

* But you have to envy you — and envy is 
near allied to hate.* 

Mrs. Mantou was surprised at the early 
return of her daughter, but Isabel, besought 
her to ask no questions ; aud sitting down, 
the trio were soon engaged in a cheerful 
conversation. Mrs. Mantou was very reti 
ring in her disposition, and had a kind of 
reserve in her manners, which many con- 
strued into pride. But that she was in 
fact far removed from any such feelings, 
could be read in her mild, gentle and anii«ible 
countenance, where sorrows and reverses 
had left their trace. The truth is, she found 
no congenial minds among her neighbors, 
and slirunk from their intercourse more 
through dist.iSte titan pride. She had sought 
in the society of a husband whom she loved 
to idolatry, and of a daughter on whom she 
doated, amusement and happiness, and si>ent 
her leisure hours in adding to the treasures of 
a mind of uncommon strength and refinement 
This evening Bellepont appeared extremely 
agreealde, Isabel in good spirits, and Mrs. 
Mantou happy. Both contributed their share 
to keep the shifting shutile-cock of conversa- 
tion in motion, and gave themselves up with 
undisguised interest to the striking observa- 
tions and spirited sketches of their accom- 
plished guest. The mother listened with 
fondness and pride to the artless and lovely 
outpourings of her daughter*8 well stored 



mind, and heard, for the first time since his 
death, the silver tones of her voice gushing 
forth in unrestrained laughter. Bellepont 
outdid himself — in his piquant descriptions 
of the world and the society in which he had 
moved — in his sketches of the characters 
and peculiarities of the distinguished men to 
whose acquaintance his wealth, as well as 
his rare literary genius, had introduced him ; 
;ind in his critical remarks upon the books 
which .they had hU read and admired-^his 
delighted listeners discovered an acute and 
discriminating mind, as well as a fund of 
extraordinary attainments. And our hero, 
on the other hand, was not less surprised to 
find in those with whom he conversed, a 
degree of learning and refinement seldom 
met with even in the highest circles of the 
city. He found Isabel not only well versed 
in the current literature of the day, but a 
proficient in the Latin, French, and Italian, 
languages, and familiar with the best produc- 
tions of each. In addition to this, she sang 
and played like an angel, at least so thought 
Bellepont. 

It was a late hour before he could tear 
himself awaj from their charming society, 
and he did it at length, whh the assurance 
that he would call again on the morrow, an 
assurance which both mother and daughter 
received with equal pleasure. After his 
departure, Isabel gave her mother the history 
of the evening — the neglect, liiuendos, and 
sneers, by which she had been wounded 
to the heart, and the coarse, unfeeling re- 
marks of Aunt Katharine, which had drawn 
tears from her eyes, and caused her to leave 
a party, one of whose principal objects was, 
apparently, to mortify her. And then she 
spoke of Mr. Bellepont*s conduct 

* It was very kind in him dear mamma, was 
it not ?* 

* Very kind indeed,* said Mrs. Mantou, • and 
I will thank him to-morrow, in my own name 
as well as yours.' 

[Concluded In oar next.] 
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Prom Uie Lady's Book. 

I^ntitla Elizabeth Eiajidon. 

lUr MRS. HALS. 

Miss Lando5 began to write at a very early 
period. * Iinprovisatrice,' her first work, was 
published in lb24, when, as It is now report- 
ed, she was only fourteen years of age. This 
volume contains some of her brightest gems. 
Here are those exquisite stanzas, commeu- 

cing — 

* or nil tbe montbf Uiat fill Uie year, 

Give ApriPs monUi to me. 
For earth and sky are llien lo filled 
WIiU •wect variety !* 

A madrigal, this, which, among the count- 
less strains the spring calls forth, has never 
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with the accoropltsbed wriur.* But there 
are many strains in her later poems, whicit 
bear the impress of individual and real feel- 
ing. Such are • Lines of Life,' and • New- 
If ear's Eve.* In both of these the poetess has* 
we think, embodied the sentiments of her own 
heart and experience ; and the sincerity and 
simplicity of the expression which always at- 
tends real feeling, give to these poems a 
strong and abiding interest, which her fan- 
cies and fictions, surp'rissingly beautiful as they 
;ire, can never create. She has lived in the 
sunshine of the world too much, and the 
* Eastern Tulip* may be the emblem of her 
poetical ten»|)eriiment ; but that she prizes 
the *' little deep blue violet' so much, shows 
that her heart ancl soul are fraught with the 
love of simple nature, and with those warm 
and pure emotions which will when called 
forth, * make the loveliness of home.* 

In truth, we think that England wants no 
living poetess superior to Miss Lfandon. 
Her's is the true inspiration ascribed by the 
ancients to Phoebus, by us to Nature, which 

can 

Qivc io nirj nothing 
A Iiicnl IiabUaiion,4Dd a name. 

She possesses in an emineol degree that lofti- 
est aMliijiMte of genius, creative power^her 



been surpassed. The * Vio!et* is another 
beautiful poem ; and * The Eve of St. John* 
is one of those fanciful, fnncinaiing legends, 
in which this poetess is inimitable* The 
principal poem is a story of passionate genius 
and disappointed love— themes in which Miss 
Landon seemed to find the inspiration of her 
muse. The scope of the poem allowed the 
introduction of many episodes ; smd ir is in 
the variety of these, and the profusion of im- 
agery thrown over the scenes, as tiiongh the 
young mind which created them could not 
res?t till every beuntifnl fancy had been invok- 
ed, and every flower had been hea|ie<i on its 
first offering to the public, that we detect the 
youth of the writer. Sl'll there are in this 
|)oeni, and throughout the volume, touches 
of nature, and revelations of fetling and im- 
agination, combined with a judgment ami 
taste which are truly wonderful, and which at 
once established the reputation of the author- 
ess for genius of a high order. How true 
and exquisitely described ure the feelings 
and fancies of warm-hearted youth in the 
following lines :— 

* There area thousand fanciful thhis« 
Linked round tlic young heart's imaginhig*, 
In lt« flrsi love-dmem ; a leaf or a flower, 
li gtrtfd then with a spell and a power : 
A shade is no omen, a drtam is a sign, 
From which the maiden can well divine 
rassfon*s whole history. Those only can telf 
Who have loved as young hearu can love so well, 
Kow the pulse will beat, and the cheeic will be dyed, 
When they havo some love-augury tried. 
Oh ! it is not for those whose feelings are cold, 
Withered by care, or blunted by i;old ; 
Whose brows have darltened wUh many years. 
To feel again youth's hopes and fears — 
Wliat theyn ow might Mush to confess, 
Yet what madu their spring day's happiness.* 

We do not, however, think these lovc- 
Btr.iins worthy of all praise. It is true, that 
Miss Landon has painted her pictures to the 
mind's eye with great delicacy of truth, and 
many of them possess exquisite grace and 
beauty; still we wish she had not so fre- 
quently made choice of • love as the source 
of song.' She somewhere remarks, as an 
apology of the amatory character of her early 
writinjis. that • for a woman, whose influence 
and sphere is the affeciions, love is the pecu- 
liar province.* And so it is ; but tl»en she 
should, like Mrs. Hemans, h.«ve extended the 
sphere of love to the conjiii;:il, parental, filial, 
and fraternal feelings. Ye.s .' the true-love, 
which glows with the holiest, brii;lite8i, love- 
liest light in the garland of poesy, twined bv 
a female hand, is that which she will find in the 
dear domestic circle — the household affec- 
tions, r.ilier than the ttndtr passion, should 
furnish her themes. 

In her liter productions. Miss Landon has 
creaily improved in the pliilosopliy of lier art. 
She a<Mresses other feelings besides love; 
her style has more simplicity and strength, 
^nd tiie sentiment becomes elevated and wo- 



manly~^(oT we hold that the lofliest, purest, 
and best qualities of our nature, the moral 
feelings, are peculiarly suitable for their de- 
velopment and description, to the genius of 
woman. • The Lost Pleiad' and • The His- i 
tory of the Lyre,* have many p-assnges of true 
and simple feeling, united with an elevated , 
moral sentiment, and that accurate knowledge 
of life, which shows the observing and rea- ' 
soning mind in rapid progress. Such are 
the following passages :— 

' Can that man be dead 
Whose spiritual influence is upon bis kind 1 
He lives in glory ; and surh Fpoaking dust 
Ha.s more of life Uian halfits breathing moulds. 
Welcome a grave, with memories such as these, 
Making the sunshine of our moral world.' 

» Love mine, I know my weakness and I know, 
How far I fall short of the glorious goal 
I purpoM to myself ; yet if one line 
Has stolen frmn the eye uuconscious tears, 
Recalled one lover to fidelity, 
Whickis the koiiness of love—or bade 
One maiden sicken at cold vanity. 
When dreaming o'er affection's tenderness. 
The deep, the true, the honored of my song— 
If but one worldly soil has been effaced, 
That song has not been utterly in vain. 
One true, deep feeling purifies the heart.' 
♦ * * * * 

As Miss Landon is still young, and posses< 
ses sucli fervidness and activity ,of geniusii 



and the power of judgment, which cun con^ iniagftiaiion is vivid, varied and fertile, her 



trol the exuberance which such a fancy as 
her*s is inclined to indulge, there is every 
reason to hope better and richer treasures 
from her muse than any yet given to the 
world. 

In prose she has succeeded well, though 
we do not place her in the first rank of tlie 
popular novelists ofthe day. Her * Romance 
and Reality' is an interesting story, and 
many of her short sketches and talcs, which 
are gracing the periodicals of the day, arc 
written with n charming naivete and spright- 
liness. But the origin«ility, pathos, and deep 
feeling, which characterize much of her poe- 
try, are seldom found in her prose. Nature 
has gifted her for the lyre, and we hope that 
she will only practice prose writing sufficient- 
ly to correct, by its requisite common sense 
and naturalness, sou»e of the eccentricities 
and conceits which a vivid imagination always 
searching for the wondi'Hul. the beautiful, 
and the exciting, is so apt ti» indnl«.e. 

Though Mi.'is Lindon has written so much 
pathetic poetry, depicting ihe woes of de- 
spairing and forsaken lovers, nlie is not de- 
scribing her own rase, h is saiil ili^it she is 
very fond of soriety, and shines among the 
fair, fashionable and fiscinating of the Lon- 
don world, as a * bright pariienlar star' — and 
that never has a diswppointnjent of the he.irt 
occurred to cloud her v ivacity. So. no gentle 
reader of the • Improvisatrice' — * Venetian 
Bracelet' — * Lost Pleiad,' fcc. Sic. must 
identify the suffering heroines of those poems I 



taste delicate ajid refined by the study ofthe 
beautiful in art and nature, and we may add, 
that hei^ knowledge of the human heart and 
of social life appears vuriedi just, and often 
profound. 

There are several volumes of her poetical 
works which we have not named. • The 
Troubndor,*— ♦The Golden Violet'— and* The 
Vow ofthe Peacock' — and a countless number 
of fugitive pieces in the Annuals and Periodi- 
cals constantly appearing. These volumes, 
with the exception of ♦ The Vow of the Pea- 
cock,' have been republished in America, and, 
wi^h the exception of Mrs. Hemans, no mod- 
ern English writer of poetry is now more 
popularly known among us than L. £. L. 
Her lyrical eflusions find a place in our news- 
papers from Maine to Florida, and her beau- 
tiful * Poem on the death of Mrs. Hemans' 
has given her a warm place in the heart of 

• Thn following intelligence appeared In a late number 
of Uie ' Metropolitan.'— We give it as jA>ndon gossip— 
which, at the papers say, yet wants confirmation. 

• it is said that Misn Landon, bcuer known as L. E. L. is 
Boon to be married to filaclise, the celebrated Croqiik of 
FniKer's Magazine. 

We are half sorry, where we ought In l>e gUd, at this 
announcement ; but L. E. L. by the faclnalion of her song 
has so wedded herB«*lf to erery heart, that we had forgotten 
she was aught but Ihe pure and beautiful spirit of that 
ideal world of loveliness and interest she has created in 
every mind. Are we selfish ? No: yet we are afraid w« 
can never love her so well as ' Mrs. Miiclise,* as we and 
every one eUo have done, as the spirituelle and gentle 

Macliffo, however, is one ofthe few men from all that wo 
read of him, whom one would suppose worthy of JMiss 
Landon. High-souled, cifted, and enthusiastic, ftall of ge- 
nius himself, and of adniirnhle felicity in its application. 
He is a young Iriithmsn. known as a painter of extraordi- 
nary promise, and wiiote repotaUon was InstanUy estab- 
lished by the very ftrst public exhibition of his powers— a 
lanre picture from the veiled prophet of Khorassan, repre- 
teniing Mokanna, disclositig him«el4:to bis beautiful dcv»- 
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i]i»ny a devoted admirer of that sweet song- 
stress. Tims kind and affeciionute should be 
the feeling of each sister of the lyre towards 
the accomplished, the gifted L. E L. 
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Tbe Road to Happiness. 

AN ALLXOORT. 

On returning from a visit to the city, at a 
season when it ia most gay, I sat myself down 
under an ancient, and I may properly term 
it an hereditary, oak-tree, whose broad and 
hoary branches seemed to expand to afford 
me a shade and a solitude. In a few moments 
1 fell into a state of insensibility, when I had 
the following vision : 

Methought a spirit, arrayed in light, stood 
before me ; the expression of whose counte- 
nance was meek as the rainbow, and whose 
features were mild, beautiful, and fair. With 
an eye radiant with sympathy, he paused, 
looked steadfastly upon me, and gently tak- 
ing my hand, bade me not fear. * Fear not,' 
he said, * young man, offspring of heaven, 
pili^rim on earth, arise and follow me.' 

With a throbbing heart, I obeyed — and, 
tremblingly, pursued the angel. He w^ilked 
close by my side, and, as he moved along, 
frequently shed upon me a smile, which was 
truly celestial. Methought wp journeyed on, 
until we arrived at the divarication of two 
roads, which suddenly stretched from each 
other in an opposhe direction. The one on 
the left, as far as the eye could reach, seemed 
narrow and covered with thorns. That on 
the right was green, fragrant, and teeming with 
all the voluptuousness of spring : there bloom- 
ed the rose and every other flower, and zephyr 
sported amid the odors. Dazzled by the 
prospect, my eye fixed itself on that beautiful 
patht and I should have pursued it, had not 
the angel warned me to beware. 

' That path,' he said, * leads the heart 
astray, my son : it comlucls to the abode of 
otTiLT, in which dwell, also, ANomsH and re- 
morse. The pageant view that opens to the 
vices, and the luxurious prospect it contains 
Is the path of sorrow — the avenue to woe 
Turn thine eye to that narrow path on the 
left : though the prospect there be barren and 
solitary, depart not from it ; for that is the 
road to happiness. At first, it will not afford 
any solace: thou wilt rather experience much 
pain and uneasiness : but be thou courage- 
ous, my son, and thy bosom shall be calmed 
by the joys of a good conscience, and the 
peace of virtue.' 

• Tlianks,' I returned, ' fair messenger, 
for cautioning my unwary heart against that 
flowery way, that brilliant snarl. None, save 
the favored being enlightened by a spirit from 
heaven, would avoid that patl), where every j 
thing is tinged with the hue of bliss, and all j 



conspires to lure the pilgrim to destniction. 
Regardless, now, of the pain tvhich thou say- 
est I must at first experience, I shall, accor- 
ding to thy counsel, pursue the narrow 
path.' 

I ceased ; my breast still heaved, and my 
eyes streamed with tears. Unable to con- 
tinue, I looked feelingly at the angel, who 
wiped my eyes ; and again taking my hand, 
* My son,' he said, * as thou advancest with 
me, mark every object that shall present it- 
self to thy view. How doth the road now 
appear ?' 

Ah !' I sighed, * everything looks waste 
and melnncholy.' 

Why looketh it thus my child ? Alas ! be- 
cause there are so few who dare have cour- 
age to pursue this path. Many there be who 
follow it awhile, but growing impatient of tlie 
monotonous view, and perceiving naught to 
cheer them on their journey, return, and rush 
into the path on the right ! Then over the 
green they trip, with their brows bound with 
flowers, dancing, as they go, to the sound of 
music ; they reel on till they find themselves 
on the brink of Wo. Then the spell melteth 
away. Every shrub is blighlcd^-every flower 
fadetlh; and they are unable to proceed or to 
return. In this desperate situation they piuse 
riwhHe, racked with the pangs of conscience, 
ind are Anally swept by the angel of death in- 
to the gulf of Perdition. Not so the narrow 
path which thou pursuest. Though, in the 
beginning, it is dark and painful, still lose not 
cour«ige: thou mayest, at times, discover 
amid this solitude the tracks of some who 
have gone before thee. And bear this truth 
in memory, that thou canst do what other 
men have done. And soon shall the pros- 
pect be changed. For, as thou advancest 
toward the end of thy career, a place like 
£lden will brighten before thy vision : there 
thou shalt repose thy wearied limbs — and 
\vake in heaven! Say then, young pilgrim, 
wilt thou persevere ?' 

' I will,' I exclaimed with emotion, and 
wept; When a large leaf, falling from the 
tree upon my face, caused me to awake, in- 
structed and encouraged from my slumber. 



CoofeMiont of a Oambler. 

I REMEMBER the first game of cards that I 
ever played. I was sixteen years old and my 
partners were aged men — men who were old 
enough to be my father, and who should have 
cuffed my ears and sent me home. But no— - 
they praised ray dexterity in handling the 
cards — flattered my judgment, and taught 
me to glory in my skill. Thus .while they 
made rich my vanity they made poor my pock- 
ets. Greater men than myself may with 
equal truth advance this same sentiment. It 
is trtie I did not play for much ; we only 
staked a small sum just to makt ike game in- 



Uresiing ; we s<;orned to cast a thought on 
the loss and gain ; we played for amusement, 
not for the purpose of making money. This 
was the language we used to oorself. But 
sliould an uninterested observer have looked 
over the table at which we were playing, and 
watched the eagerness with which the stake 
was seized when won, and the working of the 
countenance of the losers, perhaps he would 
have put a different construction, than mere 
amusement, on the deep and intense interest 
each individual manifested. The truth is, 
profit and loss^ arc the ruling spirits of a 
game of cards, or a throw of dice. I know 
not which of the two has the most influence 
to keep a young man at the gambling table. 
If we are fortunate, the desire is awakened 
for more, and the hope encouraged that luek 
is on our side ; perchance we pride ourselves 
on our skill in the game, and so we resolve to 
try again, and if we are unfortunate, we try 
again to repair our loss-—' luck was against 
us ;• * we maybe more fortunate the next time,' 
and a thousand reasons the devotee of play 
can make to himself for trying again. 

I was then a clerk in a store, and as my 
funds failed me, I had recourse to my mas- 
ter's drawer. Dollar after dollar of his money 
went in that w*ay without his knowledge. In a 
short time I could toss my glass of spirit amt 
whiff my cigar, with as much grace as the most 
finished gentleman : and f was perfect in an 
oath. I became an adept in play ; and soon 
played deeper games. Yet, with all my cun- 
ning and judgment many a midnight has 
seen me hurrying home with a heart terrible 
heavy, in consequence of a pocket propor- 
tionably light, 

I was the only son of a widowed mother ; 
and on me her future hopes rested. Often 
iime<5 wotdd my conscience bitterly reproach 
roe for my conduct, when on entering the 
house at a late hour in the night, I found my 
aged and lone mother sitting up, patiently 
waiting my coming and tvhen she expressed 
her fears, that I should injure my health by 
too close application to my business— for I 
deceived that fond and trusting parent, by 
telling her that my business at the store kept 
me away from homeland when she advised 
me to relax a little, awfully did my heart rise 
up against me and reprove my wickedness ; 
and again and again did I determine to for- 
sake the * evil ways,' that I had been tread- 
ing. But some nights I won ; and then an 
intense thirst led me back to the table ; and 
other nights I lost ; and then I would try 
again to make it up. 

Soon however was that widowed heart to 
be shattered and bleeding ; soon was it to be 
overflowed with the gall o( bitterness. For 
a week or more I was peculiarly unfortunate; 
losing every night more or less. It may bo 
supposed that this continued ill lack affected 
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ine considerable and tliat my master's drawer 
had to euflfer by it. — This was not all. To 
drown the rei^ret experienced on account of 
my losses, I bad, recourse to freifuent 
and liberal potations. The more I lost, 
the more I drank. I lud often deceived 
my mother, who often delected the smell 
of spirit when I entered the room bv 
telling her I had been working about the 
liquors in the store. For a while this excuse 
answered. But when every night on entering 
the room I hrougiit with me the scent of 
spiritous liquors, her suspicions became 
awakened. Never — never shall I forget the 
liour, when a mother's hopes were blasted, 
and her fond heart plunged into woe ! I re- 
turned from the gambling table at a late hour, 
long past midnight. That night I had been 
unusually unfortunate ; in consequence of 
which I drauk freely and became excited. 
To have seen me at the table one wtiuld think 
I was the happiest fellow in the universe. 
My purse was completely dririned and I lost 
on tkk. But in my then frame of mind mon- 
ey was no object to me ; so I played, and 
lost ; occasionally raifting the stake until f 
became involved deeply in debt.->-I cared not. 
I kept on my riotous course of shouting, 
swearing, and singing, until the com|>any 
broke up. 

My mother was anxiously waiting for me— 
ami, * My dear son, how glad I am 3rou have 
come!' went to my heart like a burning 
arrow. My excitement had worn off and she 
eyed me suspiciously ; so I hurried off to 
bed as quick as possible. From the effects 
of the liquor I had swallowed, I was soon 
asleep. How long I remained asleep I know 
not, when I awakened by son>cthing dropping 
on my face. — On looking np, I beheld my 
mother at the head of my bed, with her hands 
clasped and big tears of agony rolling down 
her time-worn cheeks. In a moment I sus- 
pected tJie worst, and I hid my head in the 
bed-clothes. She had been bending over me — 
and I was awakened by a mother*s tear ! I 
dared not lift up my face to meet her eye ; 
but I drew the bed-clothes closer around me. 
Oh, how my consrience smote me. Oh, how 
my heart struggled with shame I Death, 
Deatli I how I wished for you when I heard 
my mother's voice trembling with age and 
agony. — KJeorge, George 1 that I sliould 
have lived to witness this hour ! would to 
God I had followed you to your grave in your 
infancy ! My child !' she franticly and bro- 
ken-heartedly screamed, » would that in giv 
ing you birtli death had taking us both ! Wo 
is me, that I have lived to wUness my son's 
el>ame !' I strove to stop my ears to shut out 
hor voice, but in vain. The words sounded 
in my ears, with a horrid emphasis ; and so 
till my dying day will they sound. The dis- 
covery of her soil's vilenees, the sudden 



crushing of her hopes were too much for her ; 
she sank senseless on the bed. 

It was a long time before she revived, and 
heavily smote my conscience, as I gazed, by 
the dim light of the lamp on her pale face, 
and felt tlie coolness of her forehead as I 
bathed it with vinegar. I was fearful life had 
entirely forsaken her, but at last she came to. 
I could not stand to meet her look, and was 
turning to leave the room, when in a faint 
voice, she recjuested me to stay by her. 1 
was struck with the altered tone of her voice ; 
she did not speak reproachfully, but so calm- 
ly and tenderly that the tears gushed from my 
eyes in torrents; it almost broke my heart to 
listen to her ; and there was something in her 
tone that thrilled fearfully through me, so that 
every word she uttered caus.ed a dead sinking 
chill at my heart — it was so hollow and un- 
earthly. * Slay, my son,' said she, taking 
my h^ind between her own, tlie iciness of 
which made me shudder — *■ I wish not to chide 
But oh, George if you value your peace 
here and your eternal happiness hereafter, 
leave off drinking; taste not, touch not, the 
accursed poison! Oh God." she fervently 
added—* strengthen him to resist temptation — 
turn his footsteps from the path that leads to 
the dark and dreadful pits of destruction? 
My, son she added in a thicker voice, • If you 
respect your mother's memory — if you re- 
pect your own character — remember, and be 
guided by her last words — taste — ' 

• Mother, mother! what ails you ?' I 
screamed, for I saw her countenance change 
suddenly. The blood began to settle about 
the eyes, which become glassy, and a pale 
streak encircled her mouth, while her breath 
grew shorter and shorter. 

• I swear, mother, I swear, never to touch 
another dropof Uie accursed stuff!' I uttered, 
in a hurried and trembling voice. A gleam of 
satisfaction shot across her face for a moment, 
as she with difficulty articulated—* George, 
reniember your oath !'— Those were her last 
words, and barely were they uttered, ere I 
was bending over my mother's form, the 
only living being in that still chamber. 

OctUns a Situation. 

BT W. B. 8. 

Not long since, a wholesale dry goods 
merchant, advertised in the daily papers for 
a youth to learn the business, stating that 
* one from the country would be preferred.' 
He very soon had two or three hundred appli- 
cants for the situation, none of whicli seemed 
to suit him. One morning as he was standing 
in his do^r he noticed a raw gawky country 
looking chap about six feet high, dressed in 
drab cassimer pants, green summer cloth 
roundabout (which by the by made him look 
several inches taller) a red flannel vest, blue 
cotton neckerchief, knil woollen gloves, 



(though the weather was warm) while beaver 
hat. and a pair of slioes* which looked as if, 
the soft blacking brtieh had pa«ied UghlJy 
over tliem, but with which the hard one had 
not yet * scraped acquaintance.' He was 
looking up at the signs and spelling the names 
as he went along, and raising on his toes as 
if he were climbing a five feet fence; striding 
up to the door and placing his hand on the frame 
pretty high up, ofcourse, lie called out, * Hallo, 
Mister! are you the man who advertises for 
a youth to stand in your store ?' 

Yes sir' replied the merchant, * I did ad- 
vertise for a.youth ; do you wish to get a sit- 
uation for any of your acquaimanees ?' 

' No, no sir, not for any of my acquain- 
tances, but I want to get a place for myself, 
you printed in the newspaper that you wanted 
a youth.' 

* Yes, I did, but yoo don^t call yourself a 
youth, do you ?' 

* Yes I do, and why should'nt I, I am only 
nineteen years old, although I can reach high- 
er than some of my neiglibors.' 

' Well I like your looks, and provided we 
can come on terms, we sh-i'nt quarrel about 
your height.' 

*'Come on terms, of course I'll come on 
terms, and come for a term also, how much 
wiH you give me to stand in your store.' 

' Give yon to stand in my store, I don't 
want you to stand in my store, I want you to 
learn the business and work in it, your seir^ 
ices are not worth much at first, nor can I 
give you much, but I wiH take you on trial 
for three months, and if I find you improve 
on acquaintance and likely to make a good 
steady salesman I will keep you for a year, 
and then I will give you a good salary.' 

Well I've no objection to that, Til live 
with you for three months and if I suit you 
you'll keep me longer, and if you suit me, 
ril stay longer, but if I may ask what makes 
you prefer a person from the country ?* 

' For many reasons, firsts because they 
are more unlling io receive' in furmaiion aiul 
second^ they are not ashamed to ask about 
any thing tliey don't know, fur fear the other 
clerk's might laugh at their ignorance, they 
not thinking when they laugh at them, that 
they sliow loss sense than those whom they 
laugh at, and thirds it is presumed they 
have not become acquainted with the vices 
of the city, and will not spend all tiieir 
leisure time at the theatre, grog shops, aud 
gambling houses, and if we get a young man 
immediately frtmi the country we expect tlut 
he will not so readily attend those bad places, 
and it may be lliat by keeping away himself, 
he may prevent other clerks from visiting 
them.* 

* Aha, titat is the reason is it, well as for 
the theatre 1 would not give two cents to see 
the best actor os^mHress that iBvcr wasted 
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lime on the stage, and for grog tshops, I liave 
never been accustomed to drink any thing 
stronger than spring water, and of gambling 
I know nothing, neitlier do I wish to know, 
nor will I ever learn.* 

* Now* said the merchant ' I will tell you 
the reason why I offered to tuke you on trial, 
it b because I like your appearance very 
roach, though yon are dressed a little differ- 
ent from what the city clerks dress and when 
you blacken your shoes, hereafter you must 
use the hard brush as well as the soft brusii.* 

* Why,' replied the youth * I had no hard 
brush, nor soil one either, I got a piece of a 
9poDge and some soot from the chimney, and 
put it on 'em, but hereafter I shall do as the 
others do, and dress more becoming a 
clerk in a wholesale dry Goods store, 
aud do all in my power to deserve and receive 
your favor.' 

The sequel is, the countryman went on 
trial, his master found he would make a smart 
salesman, he gave him a larger salary than 
the first he oifered, which gave evidence of his 
being satisfied, and that stimulated the younu 
man to greater exertion. In the course of 
time he became an excellent salesman, a 
good book-keeper, and what is si ill more de- 
sirable, • an honest clerk.* — Monument. 



Temptation. 

A POOR little chimney sweeper had engaged 
at a chateau to sweep » chimney *vhich led 
from the roof to the apartment of a Princess. 

When he had descended to the fire-place, he 
found no one in the chamber, and he remained 
there for some time looking at the many beau- 
tiful things th:it were in it. 

That, however, wliich pleased him the 
most, was a Wiitch garnished with diamonds 
laying upon the toilette table. At first he 
must needs take it into his hands. Then 
came the wish, O ! that I had such a watch ! 

A moment after, he said to himself, * what 
if I should take it ? But fie !' said he * that 
would make me a thief.' 

* At the same time, no one will ever know it,' 
«aid he, speaking to himself again. But at 
this very moment a noise was heard in the 
next chamber. As quick as possible, he 
replaced the watch, and saved himself by a 
retreat up tlic chimney. 

Returning home, this watch was always 
present to his mind. Wherever lie went, or 
wherever he was, it was constantly before 
his eyes. He endeavored to drive it from 
iiis thoughts — but in vain ! It seemed as if 
he was drawn towards it by a superior 
power. 

He could not sleep, so that finally he re- 
solved he would return and tuke it. 

When he had gained the apartment, every- 
thing was so still that he could not doubt 
but lie was there alone. Timid and trem- 



bling, he approached the toilette, where by 
the feeble light of the moon he perceived the 
watch. 

Already was his hand extended, when near 
to it he discovered still greater treasures, di- 
amond ear-rings and bracelets. 

* Shall I,' said ho to himself, trembling in 
every limb — * Shall I — 

* But then ! shall I not be a detestetl wretch 
all the rest of my life ? Sh;JI I ever be able to 
sleep quietly afterwords ? Shall I ever dare to 
look any one in the face? — Thai's very true.— 
Nevertheless! shall become rich suddenly ; 
I shuil be able to ride in my coach ; to have 
fme clothes, and sometliing to live upon lux- 
uriously every day. 

* Then if I should be discovered .^ — But 
how can they discover me ? Nobody sees me. 

* Nobody ! Does not, then, God see me — 
He, who id every wliere. Should I dare to 
address my prayers to Him if I committed 
this theft ? — Could I die in peace ?' 

At this thought an icy chillness came over 
him. * No,' said he, replacing the diamonds, 

* rather let me have poverty with a good con- 
science, than riches with villauy,' and as he 
said this he hastily returned by the way uhicli 
he came. 

The Princess whose sleeping room was 
adjoining to this, had seen and heard all that 
had passed, she recognized the little boy by 
the light of the moon, and the next day she 
went to his house. 

* Hear me, my little fellow,' said she, 
' when you came to my apartment last night, 
why did you not take my watch and diamonds ?' 

The little boy fell at her feet, and so great 
was his fear, he could not utter a single word. 

* 1 heard the whole,' said the Princess ; 

* thank God, my child, that be enabled you 
to resist the temptation, and endeavor hence- 
forth to sustain yourself in the way of virtue.' 

* From this moment you are to live with 
me. I will feed and clothe yon. I will do still 
more. 1 will bring you up under my own 
care, and give you such an education that the 
remembrance of one bad action shall return 
to you no more.' 

The child wept bitterly. He wished to ex- 
press his thanks, but he could not ; he could 
only sob and clasp his handd. 

The Princess kept her word. This little 
boy was well brought up ; and his benefac- 
tress had the satisfaction and delight of see- 
ing him as he advanced in life, become a 
learned, good aud pious man. 



Commentators, alias common ta^ors.-^ 
An English paper says, that a clergyman in 
Devonshire, the other day, after having en- 
deavored to explain some difficult text, said 
' I know that commentators do not agree with 
me.* The next day a farmer in bis village 
brought him a basket of i>otatocs, and said, 



that as * common tutors^ did not agree with 
him, he had brought him a basket of his best 
kidneys, \>hich he hoped would be more 
holesome.'— N. Y» Express, 



Agrariarism. — • Teddy,' said a man to 
an Irishman, * won't you join the Agrari- 
ans?' * Agrarians! what the devU's that?' 
said Teddy, 'Why, a division of propeny.* 

* Sure, and I'm the lad for that same.' 

* Well Teddy, what would you do with your 
share, if all the property was equally divided 
among us?' • What *vould I do with it ? by 
the powers but I'm the boy that would spend 
it jinleelly.' ' Well, Teddy, after your share 
was spent, what would you do then ?' * What 
would I do then, you ax me ?' * By St. Patrick, 
but I'd be for another division, so I would 1' 



Aw Irish Duel. — Mr. O'Conner related an 
instance where the parties in an * affair of 
honor* had actually agreed to put the muzzfe 
of their pistole (so inveterate were they) 
into each other's mouths; •)et, woidd you 
believe it ?' said he, ' one of them escaped.' 
Just as one second was about to give the 
signal. < Jack look hither.' Jack turned 
his head, just in time, for the ball to pass out 
through his left cheek, doing him little hurt, 
while his opponent was killed on the spot.— 
Tales of my Neighborhood. 

I^etters Containliigr Rcmlttancesf 

R§ctt9*d «t thU Qglee, ending fFednudawlttf deducting 

the omtonrnt •/ P»»Ugepmii. 

P. M. Rotterdam, N. Y. eiT.OO ; P. M. MechAolcville, 

N. Y. fl.OO; M. W. 8. CabotvUle, M«. ft. 00; G. P. W. 

MoDtpclier, Vt. «aO,00 ; C. N. U. Sausertles, N. Y. $lfi». 



DIED, 



In thig city, ou Tuesday .the 7th Inrt, M«. Mury Paddock, 
widow of the late Judftb Faddock, Ecq. In the 64th year of 
tier ace. 

On Friday, the lOih lost. Hepsabeth Mooret, widow of 
the late Reuben Moores, Eaq. In the <Mtb ymr of her age. 

Ou the 11th inat. Francis A. ion of Mr. i.ewia Little, aged 
S years, 9 months and 5 days. 

On the 0th Insc Mr. Peter Siiarpi Jc* In the 9Mi yMr of 
Ills age. 

Ou the 10th inrt. Mary Cella, daughter of WiDlam and 
EllzabetJi Sanfurd, need 1 year and 6 months. 
On the ISih iuct. Mary B. Habbnrd, aged 4fi years. 
On the 15th inst. James B, son of Oeocge and Lydia Whlt- 
lock, aged 1 year and 1 month. 

On the SOth innt. Hannah Power, widow of the late 
Thomas Power, In the 83d year of her age. 

At Livingston, on Saturday roorniuf, the 11th inst. Mr. 
Derick Van Debogart, aged 4fi yeaie, after a severe illness 
of 8 weeks. 

On the 23d of February utt. a child about 4 vears old— 
the only son of Mr. D. 8. KInleof Troy,- acctdenully feU 
from the third story window of the MansioD Hoaso In that 
city, and was InslanUy killed. The disirenlng circum- 
HUncps attending the i^ipalling aoctdeut were ofsacha 
character that It is difficult to convince of, much leas to 
expren, the agonised feelings of the bereaved Ather and 
mother. The fullowtng sianaas have been pr«|Nirod as an 
Epitaph for Uie l«»st boy, whose earthly eilalence was so 
Kuddvniy and awfully terminated. 

An Epitapb* 
By most disastrous chance 
Untimely wiatched awav. 
No more thy feet shall dance 
In childhood's frolic plav ; 
Sudden the hand of God 
Took thee away to Asaosa, 
*Twas marejf swayed the rod 
With which the blow was given. 



Thou bast escaped the iiU 
That crowd round nional hours, 
Follf that stains and t>n that kills 
The fMrest of earth's flowers ;— 
Far up in yon blue sky -> 

Before the throne divinoj 
What splendors greet thine ey^^_;i 
What happineaa ittianer^ 
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For the Raral Repository. 
Friendsbip* 

LiKB a star in the sky 

When all others have eel— 
As the sun in his course 

While the day lingers yet, 
And his light is not hid 

In his pathway on high, 
But shines brif^hl and pure 

From his throne in the sky, 

Thus firm in attachment, 

When all others desert — 
Thus pure in the light 

Which it sheds on the heart, 
Is the beacon of Friendship, 

Which brightens the way 
Of Life's chequered path 

With a Heavenly ray. 
Hudson^ February 6, 1837. 



H. 



StABzaii on tbo Death of Mrs* Hemans. 

* The rose — the glorious rose is gone.* 

Lays of Many Lands* 

Bring fiowers to crown the cup and lute, — 

Bring flowers — the bride is near: 
Bring flowers lo sooth the captive's cell, 

Bring flowers to strew the bier : 
Bring flowers ! thus said the lovely song ; 

And shall they not be brought 
To her who linked the offering 

With feeling and with thought 7 

Bring flowers— the perfumed and the pure — 

Those with the morning dew, 
A sigh on ev'ry fragrant leaf, 

A tear on ev'ry hue. 
So pure, so sweet thy life has been. 

So filling earth and air 
With odors and with loveliness, 

Till common scenes grew fiair. 

Thy song around our. daily path 

Flung beauty bom of dreams, 
That shadows on the actual world 

The spirit's sunny gleams. 
Mysterious influence, that to earth 

Brings down the heaven above, 
And fills the universal heart 

With universal love. 

Such gifts were thine— as from the block, 

The unformed and the cold, 
The sculptor calls to breathing life 

Some shape of perfect mould, 
So thou from common thoughts and things' 

Didst call a charmed song. 
Which on a sweet and swelling tide 

Bore the full soul along. 

And thou from far and foreign lands 

Didst bring back many a tone. 
And giving such new music still, 

A music of thine own. 
A lofty strain of generous thoughts, 

And yet subdued and sweet— 
An angel's song, who sings of earth 

Whose cares are at his f^jct. 



And yet thy song is sorrowful, 

Its beauty is not bloom : 
The hopes of which it breathes, are hopes 

Tliat look beyond the tomb. 
Thy song is sorrowful as winds 

That wander o'er the plain, 
And ask for summer's vanished flowers, 

And ask for them in vain. 

Ah ! dearly purchased is tlie gift. 

The gift of song like thine •, 
A fated doom is her's who stands 

The priestess of the shrine. 
The crowd — they only see the crown, 

They only hear the hymn : — 
They mark not that the cheek is pale. 

And tlial the eye is dim. 

Wound to a pitch too exquisite. 

The soul's fine chords are wrung ; 
With misery and melody 

They are too highly strung. 
The heart is made too sensitive 

Life's daily pain to bear ; 
It beats in music, but it beats 

Beneath a deep despair. 

It never meets the love it paints. 

The love for which it pines; 
Too much of Heaven is in the faith 

That such a heart enshrines. 
The meteor wreath the poet wears 

Must make a lonely lot; 
It daxzles, only to divide 

From those who wear it not. 

Didst tliou not tremble at thy fame, 

And loath its bitter price, 
While what to others triumph seemed, 

To thee was sacrifice 7 
Oh ! Flower brought from Paradise 

To this cold world of ours. 
Shadows of beauty such as tliine 

Recall thy native bowers. 

Let others thank thee — 'twas for them 

Thy soft leaves thou didst wreathe : 
The red rose wastes itself in sighs 

Whose sweetness others breathe! 
And they have thanked thee — many a lip 

Has asked of thine for words, 
When thoughts, life's finer thoughts, have touched 

The spirit's inmost chords. 

How many loved and honored thee 

Who only knew thy name ; 
Which o'er this weary working world 

Like starry music came! 
With what still hours of calm delight 

Thy songs and image blend ; 
I cannot choose but think thou wert 

An old familiar friend. 

The charm that dwelt in songs of thine - 

My inmost spirit moved; 
And yet I feel as thou hadst been 

Not half enough beloved. 
They say that thou wert faint, and worn 

With suffering and with care ; 
What music must have filled the soul 

That had so much to spare ! 

Oh, weary One ! since thou art laid 

Within thy mother's breast — 
The green, the quiet mother earth — 

Thrice blessed be thy rest! 
Thy heart is left within our hcortSj 

Although life's pang is o'er : 
But the quick tears are in my eyes, 

And 1 can write no more. L. E. L. 



To a Star. 

BY MIBS DAVIDSON. 

Writlen in her Fifteenih Year. 
Thou brightly glinering Star of Even — 
Thou gem upon the brow of Heaven t 
Oh ! were this fluttering spirit free, 
How.quick 'twould spread iu wings to thee I 

How calmly, brightly, dost thou shine — 
Like the pure lamp in Virtue's shrine ; 
Sure the fair world which thou may'st boast, 
Was never ransomed-rncver lost. 

There, beings pure as Heaven's own air, 
Their hopes, their joys, together share ; 
While hovering angels touch the string, 
And seraphs spread the sheltering wing. 

There, cloudless days, and brilliant nights, 
Illumed by Heaven's refulgent lighu ; 
There, seasons, years, unnoticed roll, 
And unregrctted by the souk 

Thou little Star of Even— 
Thou gem upon an azure heaven ; 
How swiftly will I soar to thee, 
When this imprisoned soul is free! 

Boybood. 

BV BBBNASD BABTON. 

The rose which greets the smile of June, 

Unfolded in iu joy. 
When birds and bees their carols tune, 

May typify the Boy. 

Light clouds, that pass in shadow o'er, 
Render its hues more bright; 

Soft showers may fall, yet these restore 
Fresli fragrance to delight 

And thus the shade on Boyhood's cheek 

By smiles is chased away ; 
The tear which transient grief would speak 

But leaves the eye more gay. 

The clouds whose darkness tlireatens life. 

Winds of autumnal lone. 
Of Winter's storms the fearful strife— 

To it are things unknown. 

Unknown to Boyhood, too, the storms 

Which after years may roll 
O'er all the beauty that now forms 

The summer of its soul. 

But mind, immortal, through the gloom 
May glorious warfare wage ; 

And know, when faded Boyhood's bloom, 
Fresh greenness in old age. 
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postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of the previous voluBies. 9^ No snbscrlptions received 
for less than one year. All the back numbers fnmisfecd 
to new subscribers. 

di^r AU orders and Commaaications most bc^M</«i^ 
to receive attention. — — — ^^ 
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From the Saturday Courier. 

Inabely the Orphan* 

A NARRATIVE OF TRUTH. 
[CoDCIuded] 

In the meanwhile, the party who had been 
left began very suddenly to alter their opinion 
of our friend Dick. Miss Simper remarked 
with a sneer * thal^chese city gentlemen make 
SI great parade, but all is not gold that shines.* 
And Aunt Katharine, who was in high dud- 
geon at the manner in which her ladyship had 
l}««n treated, began confidentially to caution the 
young ladies against the stranger, who, as she 
strongly suspected, was no better tlian he 
ought to be. In these insinuations, the spruce 
youn<; beaux ofS. to whom our hero~had 
been an unconcious object of envy, openly 
joined. The consequence was, that in a few 
clays the report was rife, and very generally 
believed, that Mr. Bellepont, as he called i)im- 
self, was nothing more nor less than a libertine 
and Uackleg, with whom it was a dangerous us 
disreputable to associate. 

But Dick, to whom these rumors did not 
fail to come, gave himself little trouble about 
them. — He was perfectly willing to confine 
h'w visits to the little cottage, where he was 
ever sure of a welcome reception, and alike 
gave and received pleasure. He was, to tell 
the truth, in love ; and all the symptoms of 
his disorder were visible in his manner and 
conduct. Night after night he went with his 
flute to accompany Isabel on her reclaimed 
piano. The latest publications and best peri- 
odicals of the day found their way to her 
table.- And numberless little presents were 
heaped upon her with a lavish hand and in a 
manner that would take no denial. In fine. 
Mrs. Mantoo began to have some alarm as 
to the result of all this, and resolved to come 
to an explanation. But her purpose wasi 
prevented by the abrupt departure of Mr. 
Bellepont, who was called away by the illness 
of an uncle, of whom he was the heir and 
adopted son. 

In the meanwhile, however, the inmates 
of the cottage were assured of his rcuiem. 



brance, by the weekly reception, through ihejl went rejoicing^on its tvay through its devious 
village m«'iil, of the various periodicals of iheu banks. I 8»y she stood awhile to see and 
day. Mrs. Mantou also received from himjl admire, imd catch the influence ofa geimine 
an occassional letter, informing her of hisij New Ei\gland scene. It was nature in </t>Aa- 
siiuation, and full of warm expressions ofj billt — unkempt and unshorn ; but even the 
friendship for herself and Isabel, and o( his 
best wishes for thaiinvelfure. 

Spring came, atttlstill Mr. Bellepont linger- 
ed at the bedside of his siclruncle. .At length 
there came to the post-office a pacquet, (pos- 



picttiresque wiidness of the place lent it an 
nnusunl ch<)rm.-— Her mind was in unison 
with the spirit of the spot, and she gave lier- 
sell'up to her a^eeable reveries. Far be it 
from me to attempt to divine a yonnsE lady's 
tage paid) addressed to Mrs. Miintou. Its'! me'litaiions. Whrther a youui; man of the 



singular appearance excited not less snr-| 
prise in her to whom it was addressed, than, 
it did cariosity ip.llie wife of tlie postmaster,! 
who would have given her best cup of tea to 
have learned the contents. On opening it 
Mrs. Mauiou found it to consist u( several 
letters, enclosed in an envelope, addressed 
to herself. Tuo of thorn %vere from the well 
known h?ind of the former acquaintance of 
her husband and herself, Mr. T. a wealtljx' 

and respeciiible merchant, ;uid Dr. , 

an eminent clergyman of Mr. Bellepont's na- 
tive city, and the other from Mr. Bellepont 
himself. The first cont lined the highest 
recommendations of the character and pros- 
pects of our hiTo, and the last h formal pro- 
posnl for her daughter's hand. He informed 
her that the recent death of his uncle, while 
it had added a new accession to his already 
ample fortune, had left him no relatives suffi- 
ciently near to claim any voice in his matri- 
monial destinies. He was entirely his owni^ 
master, and that nothing was wanting to his t 
happiness but her own and her daughter's 

consent. If she approved of his addresses, i scarcely be conceived.' 
he begged her to keep the matter a secret , • I am glad you think so,' said Isabel. • It 
from her daughter, as he was desirous of ' lias long been to me one of tiie dearest places 
receiving her decision from her own sw eel hps. ou earth, an«l uf course I am jilad to hear it 
CHAPTER III. ' praised. Yet no one else can have the same 

Isabel Mantou ha«l sauntered out on a ass^ociations connected with it as I have. It 
lovely afternoon, to enjoy the beauties of a »vas1he favorite haunt of my childhood, and 
smiset in sprinj, and inhale the freshness one which my dear brother Ernest loved,' 
of the eveninj; breeze. The earth was in its ' she added with a sigh and a momentary look 
richest ind most ^ortieous dress. All around of moiirnfnl abstraction. 

was spread a profusion of verdure and ina^- j . • There is nothing,' at length said Dick, in 
nificence. She stood in a retired valley, be- j a solemn and subdued tone, • that hallows 
neath the shade of an ancient grove, and by j the haunts of the living like the memory of 
the sparkling waters of a little brook, which I the dead.' "^ "'' ^ " ~^0~ 



ioriH ;<hd fashion of our hero entered into 
them or not, i^ a question that lam not pre- 
pared to answer. And whether the maiden 
tave <$t)€lter to any surmises respecting his 
absence, and questioned herself as to its du- 
ration, I am as absolutely in the dark as your- 
self, my dear reader.. 

But her musings, whatever they were, were 
interrupted by the «ound ofa footstep. She 
turned and uttered a cry of surprise, at the 
sight of the very identical man himself — Rich- 
ard Bellepont. She did not say that she was 
^lad to see him as he shook her hand. But 
the gratified lover read even more than this 
in her kindling eye and flushed cheek, and, 
above all, in the slight degree of embarrass- 
ment apparent in her manner. The usual 
salutations were past, and the usual questions 
were asked ami answered, and foreign topics 
having been exhausted, they began to turn 
their attention to their present situation, and 
he scene around them. Dick remarked upon 
the loveliness of the place. 

* One more pi?turesque and beautiful can 
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Isabel looked inquiringly in his face, as if 
she woultl have him proceed. 

• I once had a sister like yourself, my dear 
Miss Maniou, — beautiful, and nffeciionate and 
uccomplislied. We were left orphans at a 
very early and tender age, with few relatives or 
friends to care for us. We grew up togeth- 
er — we were all in all to each other. We 
shared each other's joys, and soothed each 
other's sorrows. In fine, she was my idol,'— 
and he paused a moment, heaved a sigh, and 
proceeded. 

• I hive stood for hours in the grove in the 
rear of the abode of our childhood, to enjoy 
that luxury of bereaveraeut — the recollection 
of her Hhom I have lost. It was her fiivorite 
retreat, and every tree and shnub was a me- 
mento of her presence. I have there thought 
that it could not be a superstition to deem 
that the dead frequent the Iniunts whkh Itiey 
Itii-ed ill litV ; ihiiL llii^ir i^piriiB hover around 
us na ue rmger the? re ; aud that there are 
spqtis wbtrt: ihti depjirted are nearer to the 
mouriior» tjf Uiiiir luss.' » 

»^Dhl find 1 Imvo ihonghl e« a ihousnnd 
timt'g/ s^id Is^.^b^l ; * and I own 1 should feel 
very unhsippy did 1 kuciw it was nothim; but 
fnncy. It is n conaajriiioii ro fff^ that death 
dne:s lint tnuljrLly sfi'Ver ns (imm the loved we 
have lost ; and that the spirits of th^ dead 
are at times around us, and near us, though 
we know it and see it not.* 

' It is indeed a soothing creed ; and none 
can know how much so "but those who, like 
myself, have seen the last of their kindred 
who cared for them consigned to the dust.'. 

• You have no brothers or sisters then ?* 

• None. When I recently buried my un- 
cle, the earth covered the last and only being 
*vho owns my relationship.* 

They proceeded for a mon^nt in silence. 

• It is melancholy,' at length continued he, 
• to feel that one is alone ; that the circle of 
his childhood is broken and vanished, and 
that strangers tread its walks, and dwell be- 
neath its roof. I have often felt a sensation 
of solitude, stronger than I can express, to 
think that to me there is no hearth of home — 
no domestic sanctuary to which I can wUh- 
draw myself from the sterner and stormier 
scenes of life.' 

• Yet one like Mr. Bellepont, who is sur- 
rounded with the objects of his bounty and 
benevolence, can certainly never want frieuds.' 

• You speak the mere cold words of grati- 
tude,' said he, taking her hand. ' I would — 
I could teach you to speak another language — 
the sweet accents of love. Pardon me, my 
dear Miss Mantou, if I reveal the state of 
my heart — if I say that upon this little hand 
resis the happiness of my life. May I hope ?' 

Blushing and embarrassed, Isabel uttereJ 
the name of her mother. 

• J have both her consent to my suit, and 



good wishes for its success ;' and reading 
jiis fortune in her half-averted eyes, and 
blushing face, with the privilege of an accept- 
ed lover, he imprinted his first kiss upon her 
cheek. 

After a few weeks of sweet society with his 
ladye-love,' Bellepont again departed to his 
native city. In the meanwhile, neither ru- 
mor nor scandal had been silent in respect 
to the mysterious intimacy which had grown 
up betwixt him and the inmates of the cot- 
tage. Doubts, and inuendoes and sneers 
began to circulate. Our hero \vas set down 
for a worthless and unprinci(>led adventurer, 
whose frequent visits to the Mantous was a 
scandal to the whole neigborhood. The 
further these whispers and slanders went, 
the stronger and louder they grew, until at 
length it was solemnly believed, by the good 
inhabitants of S. that Mrs. Mantou and her 
daughter were a discredit to their names and 
sex. 

The viriagfi^ busy-body took care that the 
unconscious objects of this public reproach 
should not be uninformed in matters which 
jjonceroed them go nearly ; and yet the news, 
although it created surprise and pain, ap- 
peared rather ludicrous than otherwise to the 
ladies aforesaid. And the fMfetlMrs. Quid- 
nunc was inexpressibly shocks lo hear her 
solemn accusations converted into a subject 
of merriment. 

The matter took a still more serious turn. — 
Mrs. Mantou was a church member ; and 
Deacon Styles actually made a motion in the 
ecclesiastical conclave that an affair so shame- 
ful to the church, and injurious to ih©*cause, 
shoul4-beinvestigateil. Parson Prosper was 
accordiivgly commissioned to call upon this 
lady, to interrogate, confess, and, if neces 
sary, to caution and censure her as to her 
past and future walk and conversation. 

Mrs. Mantou was a woman unusually dig< 
nified and commanding in her mein and 
manners — and the poor parson, when he cal- 
led upon her the next <iay to perform the 
object of his mission, l^egan to realize that 
pt was full as difficult as it was disagreeable. 
He was an ordinary, good kind of a man, 
without any very delicate sense of propriety, 
or particular sensibility of feelinus. His 
chief object was, in his parochial duties, to 
cx)mniand ihost?. who obeyed him i. e. thf 
parson-ridden part of his congregation, and 
to obey those who connnanded him, viz : the 
more wealthy and influential portion of Iris* 
flock. But when ih<i reverend n)an looked 
in the pale and still attractive face of her who 
was the offending subject of his censiire, and 
came within the influence ok' her reserved yet 
polite reception, his courage failed him. He 
felt that it was no easy matter lo meef the mild 
but proud glance of that eye,and speak serious- 



ly of the scandalous reports which were in 
circulation. 

He sat and talked, and hemmed and hawed 
before he dared to touch upon the delicate 
topic. At length, with much stammering 
and hesitation, he broached the subject of liis 
visit. He commenced at first doubtingty, 
but gathering confidence by degrees, he pro- 
ceeded with more boldness. He spoke of 
the shameful rumors abroad — of the intimacy 
betwixt the stranger gentleman and her daugh- 
ter, so disreputable to the latter — of the fact 
that Mr. Bellepont had actually been seen (by 
one of Deacon Styles' boys) to en:brace Miss 
Isabel in his arms, uhile walking with her in 
th€ woods, &c>c. And moreover it was appa- 
rent that the intercourse betwixt the said 
Mr. Bellepont and her dauehler was connii'ed 
at by her since it was notorious to the wholo 
neighborhood that he was accustomed to 
spend his evenings to a very lute and unsea- 
sonable hour at herlionse. 

And then the character of Mr. Bellepont 
was any thing but fair in the neighborhood ; 
it was more than suspected that he was an 
unprincipled debauchee and gambler. 

Sir,' said Mrs. .Mantou, cahnly and proud- 
ly, with a look uhich made the parson quail, 
How long have these stories which you 
speak of been in circulation ?' 

* It has been some months,' was. the reply. 
*■ And you have been listening to them 

seriously for that time — nay, have believed 
them ?* 

He was silent. 

* Have helped to give them cu.»*rency — h^ve 
sat still and even heard the name of the wid- 
ow of your old friend scandalized and de- 
famed, and that too, in the walls of the sanc- 
tuary, within t4te pale ofihe church — and have 
never spoken a word or made an effort to 
defend her.' 

'I — I — you — you — ,'stammered the parson. 

' Sir, you know that I am not what I was. 
You know that affliction, bereavement and 
poverty have been my portion. And you 
know, too, that had not fortune frowned upon 
me, and had I been, as once, the mistress of 
yonder mansion, you never would have dared 
even to lend- an car to these vile and mali- 
cious calumnies, much less presumed, as 
you have to-day, to insult me with their repe- 
tition. It is you sir, who have countenanced 
and circulated these rumors ; you-— who have 
thus suffered the church to become an engine 
of defamaiton, and who have aided in adding 
dishonor to poverty, and reproach to poverty 
and sickness— it is you who deserve the heav- 
iest censuretf I will not reproach yon with 
ingratitude. I will not call to your mind the 



past benefits which you have received at the 
hands of my dear husband, and apparently 
forgotten. I leave you to your own reflec- 
tions. _Ood forgive yoji^usj do. Youj* ami,' 
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Slid she, rising, * Isabel, I tliink I had better 
lie down.* 

' You are sick, mother/ said the daughter, 
observing with alarm the paleness of her face. 

* No — it is noibing— -it will soon be over — 
I feel a little faiutness ;' and bidding the 
parson good morning, she left the room. 

But we must hasten to a conclusion. 
Some weeks after this the village of S. was 
one Saturday evening thrown into uncommon 
excitement by the arrival of Mr. Bellepont, 
with another gentleman, in a splendid coach, 
drawn by two bcautiruljjnys. Report spread 
the noise of this event, and conjecture was 
busy to ascertain tlie cause. On the next 
morning, when the people had assemHed at 
church, they were surprised to see ihesirange 
gentleman — the companion of Mr. Belleponi 
^ushered into the pulpit by their pastor. It 
was soon made known tliat the reverend 

stranger was the great Dr. r— , one of the 

most distinguished clerf^ynien of the day. 

But still greater surprise reigned throiioh 
ihe congregation when the rierk arose and 
proclaimed that Richard Belleponi of (he 
city of and Isabel Mantou, of S. intended 

marriage. Dr. conducted the services 

in his usual elegant and inimitable style ; and 
the menibers of the church having been re- 
qncsted to remain after the congregation had 
retired, lie remarked to them * that he lioped 
ihcy would induce him a moment, -while, at 
the request of a friend, he alluded to a delicaie 
subject, in which that friend was concerned. 
It has been a matter of extreme regret to 
Mr. Bcllepont. that his intentions, and mo- 
tives, and character, during his former visits 
to this place, have been so misconstrued as 
to become a matter of reproach to a worthy 
family, with uhicli he is soon to be united by 
nearer ties. It uiight seem inappropriate to 
the time and place to touch upon this topic, 
had it not been that tlie church (as he under- 
stood,) had deemed it one snfficiently serious 
for their consideration. With regard to Mr. 
Bellepont, perhaps it mij^^ht be well to add, 
that those wiio knew him would as soon give 
credit to scandalous reports concerning my- 
self as him. And as to Mrs. Mantou, those 
of you who have known her for years, can 
best tell whether the defamatory rumors 
which have been current at her expense, are 
more dishonorable to her, or to iliose who 
have circulated and believed them.' 

Deacon Styles looked blue. 

There was a private wedding next day at 
the cottnge : and the happy couple, with Mrs. 
Mantou and Dr. — — , started for the city 
of There (he mother and daughter, 

installed as the presiding mistresses of Mr. 
Bellepont*s splendid mansion, enjoy the es- 
teem and admiration of the high and fashion- 
able circle which their talents, virtues and 
attractions call around them. 



From the Boston Pearl. 

Tbe Wbite Ilorseinaift. 

BY A SOLDIER OF THE RKVOLUTION. 
The cry Is etill, • They come !*~Shakk8pkark. 

Thb heavy irarnp of the regulars as their 
solid columns moved amid the darkness.^o- 
ward Concord, w^ heard with indignation by 
the waking inhabitanis of the country. The 
hardy yeomjfti, as he leaped from his pallet 
and glared through the window at the passing 
show, was at first at a loss to conjecture on 
what errand these well trained wnrriors had 
been sent ; but instantly recollecting that 
there was a depositary of arms and provisions 
at Concordf which Americans had at much 
trouble collected, he made^io doubt that this 
strong detachment of the British army had 
been commissioned to take possession of 
them. There was something provokingly 
cruel in the eyes of the Americans, in thus 
depriving them of tite very humble means of 
defence which they had been able to procure ; 
and, although they did not immediately form 
the resolution o( drawing the blood of these 
incendiaries, yet the murmur of dis^iproha- 
tion ran from house to house, until tl»e whole 
of the surrounding country were aroused 
from tiieir pillows, and anxiously awaiteiikihe 
result of their movements. It was in a large 
building a fevT miles below Lexingtop, th<it a 
family who had been early made acquainted 
with the approach of the British hirelings re- 
sided. They were up and doing loi>g before 
the arrival of the troops. The girls assisted 
their brothers in putting on (heir equipments, 
and the old man saddled the horses for his 
sons. As thtfse lads were about starting for 
the pur^se of watching the career of the 
regulars when they shoulil arrive at Concord, 
a young man drove swiftly up to the door, 
and bade the volunteers good morning. Cap- 
tain Roe,* burst from the lips of all present, 
save one yoitng and blooming lass, who hung 
her head, and sighed deeply. — This man was 
apparently under thirty years oiage ; of mid- 
dling stature and dark eyes,wtuch now gleamed 
with fire. He spoke a .'ew hasty words in an 
imder tone, to the armed peasant boys to 
which thoy repjied by gras^ping their firelocks 
and hastily utouiuing their stteds. * Not 
one word has he jspoken to nie/ sighed the 
pensive girl. Quick as thought, the yoimg 
c.iptain sprang to the ground, and giving a 
hearty embrace, promised to be with her in a 
few hours. No answer was returned by the 
desponding fair one, but she clenched her 
hands and raised her pallid face to Heaven as 
if engaged in inward prayer. There shestood^ 
in statue like silemre, until the sound of the 
departed horses* hoofs luid died awjiy. Then 
turning to her moilier, who had remained by 
iier side, she softly sakl, • I shall never see 
him more !* 

• Foolish girl,' said liw mother, * 60 you 



suppose that Captain Roe iniends to attack 
[the British army with a handful of plough- 
jboys? There will be no fighting, depend 
upon It.' 

Buf the sound of approaching horsemen 
driving «wiftly along by the by-paths and the 
main road convinced the trembling girl, that 
the number was not small who were already 
! up in arms for the defence of their rights, 
their hearth stones, and their Kberties. The 
two females shrank into the house oppressed 
by feelings strange and new. 

The young men with Captain Roe at their 
head drove oflflowanl Lexington, and halted 
at a barn on the roadside, at the dista^ice of 
two miles from that tillage. Here were al- 
ready Bssetubled about forty youths, whose 
lack of equipments and unmilitary bearing was 
compensateiJ by sturdy limbs hard embrowned 
• visages, niu\ sinewy arms, 

* Now, my dear fellows,* s «id Roe in a 
hasty, but not agitated tone, * we are strong 
I enough ti> march. We shall be j<iined by 
others. The C unbridge boys are wide awake, 
and-liave goiHS to Concord already; and I 
have seen a few old ujen galloping otu to en- 
Ijoy the morning air. The country is rising 
all around us.' 

The ra^ volunteers gave thr^c loud cheers, 
and at once formed in inarchiRg order. The 
little band struck out into the high road, but 
kefore they had reached Lexington, ihey were 
obliged to turn into the by-way :i8 the rapid 
advance of the British endangered their safe- 
ty. Having arrived at Lexington, Cupt. Roe 
called his men to a halt, and besought them 
sooner to sell their lives than be driven from 
the position they had taken. This charge 
appeared to be neeUless, as they had no in* 
tention of firing upon the enemy, and it was 
not to be expected that the regulars would 
assault unolfending men. While this little 
compnny was resting behind the village church, 
many squads of Americans dashed by them 
on their way (o Concord, but Capi. Roe 
m-f intained his position with the view of bar- 
rassing the enemy if they should attempt any 
violence to the village. Just as the morning 
dawned, the hasty tramp of men was heard 
by the little band, and in a moment afterwards, 
tlic British commander wheeled his steed 
upon the plain where they stood, and waving 
his 8wor4, commanded them to throw down 
I hey arms and disperse, mie Americans 
were nut fast in acknowledging the authority 
of the epaulctted caUiif, and, in an instant a 
shower of British bulls cut down nearly half 
of the little company, and put the rest to 
flight. Captain Roe was among the slain. 
The women and children of Lexington fled 
from their houses over the hills, filling the 
iiir with their cries. There was one old man 
by the nameof Hezekiah Wyman, the window 
of whose house overlookejrtRc.grouud »heM 
1 Digitized by V^L ~^-C 
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these murders uere commiued ; luid no 
sooner did he see hits brave countrymen M\ 
than he inwardly devoted himself la revenge 
the unhnilowed si uighter. 

^ Wife/ said he, is there not an old gun- 
barrel somewljere in the garret?' 

* I believe lliere was,' said she, * but pray 
uhat do you wunt to do with it ?' 

* I should like to see if it is fit for service,' 
replied he, * if I am not mistaken, it Is good 
enough to drill a hole through a rig'lar.' 

* Mercy on me husband V are you going 
mad ? An old man like you — sixty years last 
November — to talk of going to war I — I should 
think you had seen enough of the British al-. 
ready. There lies popr Capt. Roe and his 
men bleeding on the grass, before your eye«. 
What can you do with a gun ?' 

The old.fnan made no reply, but ascended 
Ihe stairs and soon returned with a rusty gun 
baiit^l ill his hamJs, in sy'ii^ uf ln# luie's 
JUC^'et^aiit djii, he went to thu B\\op^ made 
it fitot'k (or it, and puc ii in i:uiii|j|cte 
anhr fur msi*. Jle then s.idJlLii a sn^sng 
\thiiu bui»t% aul mouiUiid i]ii«> — Ifr ■^.jVf ihe 
sh*ijd ihu ruiri^iitid directed hi^cotu&i; tinvf<rd 
Coruuird. He met the jr» gui.»js returmng. 
niid wjti h«it liHit^ id pyffi i^ iHjj^lll*!!- ibi'fc *^as 
u ^Vr*i^p*s ni'st ibiuit ilnir r.ir^j* ^11^ d*<ssUpd 
SEi L'lij^rl) Mpl^) ihv. flmk uf lh(* Ihilmm) l)l 't 
\m in>r*^e*?i iiei k vVh^ dnjnt heJwiiii iht Spinn- 
ing blood of the woimded soMicrs. TIhmi 
reining back his si»oriin;4 steed to re-load ffn 
dealt a second death upon the r.inks with his 
never failing bullet. The tidi gaunt form ol 
the assailant, his grey locks floating on the 
breeze, an<l color of his steed distinguished 
liim from the rest of the Americans, and the 
regulars gave him the name of • Death on the 
pale horse.' A dozen bullets whizzed by his 
head, when he made the first assault, but un- 
dismayed, the old patriot continued to prance 
his gay steed over the heads of the foot sol- 
diers — to do his own business faithfully, in 
the belief that others did wrong bv firing at. 
him, it would be no more excuse to do 
wrong by sparing the hireliui; bullies of a ty- 
rannical g»)vernment. At length a vigorous 
charge of the bayonet drove the oh; man and 
his party with uhich he was acting fir froit. 
the main body of the British. — Hezekiahwas 
«dso out of amniiniiiion, and was conipelh.d 
to piek up some on the roaci beforejie couh! 
return to lht»^ eharne. lie then came on 
again, and picked off an oflicer by sending a 
t«hig through his loy.d brains, before he wiis 
again driven off. — But ever and anon, through 
the smoke that curled about the flanks of the 
detachment, could be seen the white horse of 
the veteran for a moment, the report of his 
piece was heard, and the sacred person ol 
one of his Mjesty's faithful servants was 
sure to measure his length on rebel ground. 
Thus did Hezckinh an<l his neighouis con- 



tUiue to harass the retreating foe, until the 
Earl of Percy appeared with a thousand 
troops from Boston. The two dclachments 
of the British were now two t^iousand stron;/. 
and they keptoflfthe Americans with I heir artil- 
lery VI bile they took a hasty meal. No soon- 
er had they again commenced their march, 
than the powerful white horse was seen Ta- 
reeling at full speed over the- hills, with the 
dauntless old Yankee on his back. 

* Hd !' cried the soldiers, * there is thai 
old fellow again on the white horse ! — I^ook 
out for yourselves, for one of us ha* got to 
die, in spite of Fate!' And one oftheni did 
die, for Hezekiah's aim was too -true, and his 
principles of eco»ioroy would not admit of liis 
wasting powder or ball. — ^Through the whole 
of that bloody road between Lexington and 
Cambridge, the fatal approaches of the white 
horsemen were dreaded by the trained Brit- 
ons, and every wound inflicted by Hezekiah 
needed no repeating. They comforted them- 
selves by conjecture that lie had at length 
paid the forfeit of his temeniy, as, on reach- 
ing C;ynbridge, the regulars missed the ohi 
man and horse — and that his steed had gone 
home ^«'ith :i bloody bridle and empty sad<lle. 
NcA so. IlezekTah had only lingered for a 
nioment to aid in a plot which had been laid 
by Jlitini CuUer, for taki^ their baggage 
wagons and ilieir guards. Sivm'i had planted 
al)oi:t fifty old rusty muskets under a stone 
wall, with the mnzzles directed toward the 
road. As t!ie waggmis arrived o()posite this 
battery, the uniskets were discharged, and 
eight horsee, together with' some soldiers 
were sent out of existence. - The party of 
soldiers^vvlio had the baggage in chiirge, ran 
to a pond and plunging their musket^nio the 
water, surrendered themselves to an old wo- 
man called Mother Barberick, who was at 
that time digging roots h) an adjacent field. 
A parly of Americans re-capiurcfl the gallant 
English'.nen from Moiher Barberick, and 
placed them jn safe ktyping. Tlie captives 
were exceetlinjrly astonished at ihe sudden- 
ness of ihe a'tick. and <lecl'»1*ed that the 
Yankees would rise np hke the n)Us<hetoe.'< 
u«i of;i marsU. ;in(l kill ihenj. This chiej 
d'aiuvrt havin;: been i'onclnde 1, the hara§se< 
soldiers were a:;ain amazed by the 'appear- 
ance of llezekiah, whose white horse wa« con 
spicuous among the now countless a89ailant> 
that rose up from every hill and dell, cop^t 
nid wood, through which the bleeding regi- 
inonts, like a wounded snake, held their 
toilsome way. His fatal aim was taken, and 
I soldier fell at every discharge of his pi 
Even after the worried troops had ente 
Charleston there was no escape for then: 
from the deadly bullets of the restless vcter 
an. The appiiUing white horse would sud- 
dcidy and unexpectedly dash out from a 
l)rake, or from behind a rock, and the whiz- 



zing of his bullet wa9 the precursor of death* 
He followed the enecny to their Fery boatff ; 
and then turning his horse's heaii, returned 
unharmed to his household. 

* Where have you been, husband 7* 

* Peking cherries,' replied Hezekiah — but 
he forgot to add that he had first made cherries 
of the red coats by putting the /»!« into them. 
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From the Appendix of ibe Gazetteer of Hitfouri 

Blackbird. 

Ths principal chief of the Omaha tribe of 
Indians, the location of whose village is sixty 
miles above Council Blufi's, and on the sauae 
side, the right bank of the river, died a. d. 
1C0£. He was a brave, of iron nerves and 
unlimited ambition. The authority tvhich an 
Indian exercises is at first obtained by wia- 
ning the approbation of the people of the 
tribe, in the same manner that a white politi- 
cian obtains the sufi'rages of his countrymen. 
There is a small difference in the moral 
qualities which distinguish the white and red 
man. The former, it is believed, could nev-er 
recommend himself by horse-stealing; where- 
as the red aspirant is esteemed honorable in 
proportion to the gr«ind larcenies he may be 
able to perpetrate: and this engaging quality 
of horse-stealing is esteemcrd a virtue, next 
in grade to that of taking scalps, /tn Indian, 
therefore, has a table on hid war-club, with 
two columns, in which he enters, in hiero- 
i:.lyphicsv the number of those transactions of 
each class that are to render him illustrious 
Although the govermnent^of Indian tribes is 
generally of a democratic character, yet 
there are many instances where the popularity 
of a chief enables him to encroach on the free- 
dom of his countrymen extensively ; and 
there are occasions where gneat achievements 
in war and in horse-stealing enable a chief to 
attain absolute authority. This despotism 
is, however, generally fixed by the united ex- 
ertions of the chief and prophet, or big med- 
tcine-man. The instances of Tecumseh and 
iiis prophet, and Black Hawk and his prophet, 
show that the ambitious red man, like a white 
prince, unites church and state in his strides 
fo absolute power. The subject of this biog- 
raphy had likewise the efficient aid of a cun- 
ning medicine -man, who furuished mental 
prescriptions for the people of his nation, and 
imposed, on the superstitious, magic iucan- 
lacions. 

Blackbird had distinguished himself in the 
usual manner, and was acknowledged princi- 
pal chief. The usuid authority was conceded 
vvith cheerfulness. But Blackbird was not 
c^)ntent wi^h the executive duties and patriar- 
i:h.»l authority of a democracy, and the hon- 
ors attending such distinguished trust. In 
order to effect bis purposes he had tried, in 
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VBiii, all the force of military achievement, 
' the influence of grand-larcenj and the power 
of eloquence. He bad called in to liis aid 
the juggling cunning of his medicine-man. 
with no better success. There existed in 
the nation a (Hirty of stern warriors, who val 
ued freedom as highly as white patriots. 
Tbey were unyielding in (•;eir opposition to 
tbe usurpations of Blackbird. He denomina- 
ted this party a faction, or a * bad moccason 
band ;* but his reproaches were disregarded 
The ambitious aspirant meditated their de- 
struction. Blackbird desired the trader who 
supplied his nation with merchandiae, to bring 
him, from St. Louis, some * strong me<li- 
cine' which he believed the whites possessed, 
that be might destroy the wolves of the prai- 
ries. The trader subsequently supplied a 
quaoity of crude arsenic. Soon after the 
chief had tried his experiments, to test the 
force of the poison, the disaflecled braves 
were invited to a dog- feast at the lodge of the 
chief. Blackbird professed to them a dispo- 
sition to heal all party dissensions, and sixty 
of the factious warriors sat down with him to 
the dog-soup, which is esteemed a great del 
icAcy. When all had done ample justice to 
the hospitality of the entertainer, the pipe 
was passed ; and when this dessert was lend 
ing its happy influence to the circle of 
warriors. Blackbird arose to siieak. He re- 
minded ht9 children of their factious course 
in opposing his authority — authority that he 
chiinied to derive from the * Master of Life ;* 
and for confirmation of this suggestion he 
appealed to his medicine-man near him ; 
* and,' continued he, ' that Omahas may for- 
ever remember that Blackbird has the entire 
control of their destinies, every factious* dog 
of you shall die before the sun rises again ! 
I have said it, and Blackbird never lies !* 
The whole party, on hearing this unsparing 
denunciation, in wild affright ran howling out 
of tlie lodge of their chief. Sixty warriors 
expired that night. During the life of the 
chief, his authority was never again opposed 
in the slightest particular. 

It was his practice, wlien the trader arrived 
with the anuual supply of merchandise in the 
Omaha village, to inquire of him how great 
an amount of furs anri peltries he required 
for his entire stock. The chief then selected 
from the assortment as great a variety and 
amount as he would need for his own use, 
and for his numerous family. When this had 
been arranged, and an account had been 
opened with the nation by the trader, the 
warriors were required lo furnish the num> 
berof beaver-skins, robes and buffalo-tongues 
that the trader desired to obtain in exchange 
for his goods. In this off-hand manner the 
chief drew his revenues and the trader real- 
ised his profits, during all the subsequent 
reign of ihe despot. This rude dignitary was 



becoming inactive ; and when his braves and 
hunters were toiling to sustain the reputation 
of the Omahas in war, or to subsist the peo- 
ple with the products of the chase, the chief 
and his prime-minister, the medicine-maii, 
were reposing in the village. It was the cus- 
tom of the chief to jndulge, in warm weather, 
in the Heath despves eomer^ or sleep after 
dinner. While in the enjoyment of this lux- 
ury, he took occasion to make it the more 
perfect by the polite attentions of his wives. 
He had six of these, and they formed three 
relieves. T%vowere employed while ho slept. 
one scratching his back and the other fanning 
his liighness with the tail of a turkey! If it 
was ever important to ask his instructions in 
ike affairs of the nation when he chance«l to 
be sleeping, there was only one person in the 
village who would venture to awaken the 
chief. This was the medicine-man ; and his 
manner of approaching him was on his hands 
and feet, with the utmost iMimility and cir- 
cumspection. When awidiened with a feather 
cautiously drawn over the soles of his feet, if 
he made a discouraging motion with thdhand, 
the application whs abandoned. But if he 
beckoned the applicant to approach, the chief 
was respectfully invited to atteiid ' a d^g- 
feast which has been provided for my father.' 
Blackbird was a respectable warrior, and 
had attained hisearly popidarityby conquest ; 
but the distinction he most coveted was uu- 
limited power in his own nation. When he 
had attained this be became pacific toward 
the neighboring nations. But a partisan lead- 
er had taking a Pawnee girl, who was, by 
command of the medicine-man, to be sacri^ 
fied at the stake. The son of Blackbird had 
seeii her, and interposed in council to save 
her life. He laid down all the moveable 
property he possessed, and urged the pur- 
chase of the girl from her captOr. He wns 
inflexible, and persisted in his vow to sacri- 
fice her to the Great Spirit. The council 
approved the vow, for Blackbird had )>ermitted 
it. When, on the day appointed, the captive 
was-led out to execution, yotmg Split Cloud, 
son of the chief, was seen leading his bufialo- 
iiorse, not far from the head of the column 
where the victim was marching. After the 
medicine-man, witli the captive and a few old 
warriors, had crossed a ravine in the route 
and were arising to the plain, the place ap- 
pointed for tli« sacrifice, the young warrior 
cut asunder the cords that confined the arms 
of the girl, lifted her to his saddle, and with 
his bow lashed his horse to full speed, before 
his countrymen could comprehend the mean- 
ing of his movements. He was half across 
the plain before pursuit was determined on : 
and then there were no horses at hand. He 
had concealed one in the next ravine, and the 
fugitives escaped the ill -arranged and worse- 
conducted pursuit of the Omnhas. A solitary | 



runner came within arrow-shot of Spfit Cloud, 
but his race terminated there— -he was shot 
to llie heart. The fugitives retired to the 
recesses of the Black Mountxins, and took 
lip their abode there, until home affairs 
should present a more inviting prospect. 
Their wedding was thinly attended ; biit the 
blush of affection glowed m9 vividly on the 
cheek of the bride, as that which mantles 
over the neck more tastefully adorned, in 
civilized circles, on like occasions. The 
self-married pair passed a year in the solitude 
to which they had retired, content wiih the 
society each was able to afford the other, 
when Split Cloud deemed it advisable to re- 
visit his nation. In this lone retreat he left 
his spouse, with the purpose of retracing his 
steps in;lhe brief space of a few weeks. A 
s^iflioient ?up|ily of drkd hhmi wus left Jn the 
CMve wiih its iei>iij>t. iVir ibt! period of his in- 
tended absence. 

When S^jlit Cloud Ten^huti liv^ nnli^e vil* 
luge, he found ihe ivUole tribu trhauiiiing lUt^ 
death-£ft>ng over an uifiiiiio numlier of titc 
dead rnliabittim# uf ihu nMhun. Tlie sjumU- 
piis h,td riMcdteil tlto 0>iiiilj4i!«« SiVid tnsiiiy had 
already betii SiWt'iH aft: vfvy (i'w rrrtjtercd. 
The medii ij^iviuMn (.duuiied tu hnvi^ ptuver 
over the dijujrttf, hut Jus pricrii^c iMthpi1<>bu[l 
been uneucct5SpruL Ik' louki'd gr.ive. jiii<l wan 
evidently e^uJlVt in^ rtitli E^routil irtn. TiiL'itnmi 
common treatment of the patients, when afflict- 
ed with the inflammatory action of the disease, 
was immersion in cold water. This usually af- 
forded speedy relief, a.id terminated all the 
ills of life — with extinction of life itself. At 
last, after many new and imposing tricks, 
death itself plviyed the last masterly act on 
the imposter— and old Medicine himself de- 
piirted. Blackbird had lived moodily apart 
from the tribe, and his <ii;^ni,ty was likely to 
secure him ag'dnst the infection. But when 
his hit^li- priest died he attended his funeral 
obsequies. This happened a few days before 
the return of his son. Blackbird was con- 
sidering what disposition should be made of 
the prodigal, when he was t;iken ill. From 
the moment the first symptoms were felt by 
the chief, he yielded to despair, and made 
his arrangements for the hunting-grounds 
beyond the grave. He desired that he might 
be buried with suitable variety of arms and 
ammuuitign>» that his enemies mi^ht get no 
advantage of him. He probably anticipated 
meeting Hith the poisoned warriors, on the 
banks of the river Phlegcihon. As he him- 
self had apprehended. Blackbird was a victim 
to the disease. The funeral was grand and 
injposing. The warrior was placed erect on 
his hunting-horse, and thus, followed by the 
wiiole nation, he was conveyed into the grave 
that had been previously prepared, on the 
highest point-of land, near to the Missouri 
river. The horje^.alivej was forced into ihe^ 
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grave with llie dead rider, and thus covered 
over. A small parcel of corn was placed 
before the animal ; and Blackbird was sup- 
)>lied with dried ment, a kettle, his pipe and 
kinakanick, gun, with ammunition, bow and 
full quiver of arrowan and paints suitable for 
ornamenting his person, both in peace and 
war. 

Wlien the funeral was at an end, the trader 
arrived. His kpowledge of the small-pox 
enabled him to save from its ravages the re- 
4nainder of the tribe. All eyes were naturally 
turned on the son of Blackbird, as successor 
<o the deceased chief. Young Split Cloud 
<1cemed himself so fortunate in the altered 
position he now occupied, having shifted the 
character of fugitive and culprit for the ap- 
pointment of hereditary and popular chieftain 
tl).(L \ni rt:|iixi!i| innch uf tlte dospfJiism of his 
|jrf^dt**:regt>r^ H ivinw weitled llie affiiirs of 
the nnilon Jiud rp<lutt^d ihn mr\ti\ lie fmnid 
It^isuro to iIo[>aft hi s^aft^h af his P^wnc** ivife 
AiKUtiiti Wfta Qr n(iviU)ut'i\ niieii hi; Id't the 
Ouiiilin I owns, muK ns ht* apprnjic^hetl the 
tnoiml^kiii.% wimcr* uilh h^ utiiiOfiiL rk;i;or, Net 
in. TliLt cmutious ulilt ii-l)ich his s.ivii^f ;*nd 
fujnRliSvc miiiil was M^it)itt?d, h.K! not ilic re- 
CjiiKincnt (ifpnuirVi clijt^tL'ti^d %itli rlii'inrical 
<+rrimi;cmiiiit, c-ideiiee find ntcfisurf^ lo s^ulien 
tins ^uTlufiiij^. IIo xviifi not able to inyriniir, 
as he npproached the place where he had de- 
posited his treasure — 

* Tis sweet to hear tbe watcb-dog's honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcoi^ie as we draw near home ; 

Tia Bwecl to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and grow brighter when we come.' 

But he had the elements of poetry rudely 
commingled with the romance of his reclrtess 
life, and his singular domestic arrangements, 
He found the partner of his life's vicissitudes 
in the cave where he had left her. She was 
sitting near the expiring coals of her last 
fagot of fuel, bending over a pvrir of babes, 
who were unconscious of lh6 manifold evils 
of the world they had just entered, but sensi- 
bly aware of the pain of extreme hunger. 
which their mother was sliaring with them. 
The holy fountain whence they had drawn 
supplies had been drained ; and the famished 
mother sat the picture of patience and despair. 
Hope had hitherto pictured in her imagina- 
tion a sunny spot, such as that which was 
about to break upon her in the arrival of her 
preserver. But gnawing necessity had car- 
ried her to that maddened point wliich fixed 
the cjinnibal purpose of eating ohe of her 
infants, to preserve herself and the other 
one, until the long-wished for relief should 
be realized. At the precise point of time 
when the person of her husband darkened the 
entrance of the cave, she held the knife in 
her hand, and was fondly lingering in the 
debate of her own mind, which should be 
made the victim — which dear object should 
b« preserved at such countless cost. The 



keen perceptions, the fine-drawn threads of 
affection, the result of protracted privtition, 
lent unearthly vigor to her mind, when her 
final resolve was fixed, to perish with her oflf- 
spring, and by the same innocent cause. She 
hurled the instrument of her bloody purpose 
far away into the dark recesses of the cavern, 
and placed the himgry babes upon her bosom 
as she sunk back in despair, unmitigated with 
a single ray of hope. At this critical instant, 
the young warrior, in the full vigor of man- 
hood, animated with virtuous purposes, sprang 
forward and gave utterance to a scream of 
joy, imparting a like sensation to the suffering 
object of his solicitude. The interchange of 
sentiment was full of sadly pleasing emotions, 
as the long fast of the wife ajid mother wns 
broken over a kettle, amply provided by the 
skill of the hunter. 

Sixty suns had risen and set after the 
thrilling events just described, when the 
Omaha nation was made joyous with the ap- 
pearance of Split Cloud. He was followed 
by his foreign wife, wbom he Irad twice 
snat<3ied from destruction, and who now re- 
paid him with the smiles of two young braves, 
peering over each of hci shouMers, from be- 
ni^ith the ample folds of— a new scarlet 
blanket, — Alphonso Wetmore, 
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RecolIecUoiiB of a Portrait 
Painter* 

To portray upon ivory the features which 
will probably grow blank in the dust long 
before even his fragile lints have faded ; — to 
give to those who are parting with the one 
nearest and dearest to their hearts, some 
shadow of their visible presence \—this is the 
task of the Painter ! 

Many hai'e been the glad, and many the 
sorrowful occasions upon which my pencil 
has been summoned ; one or two of the 
scenes it is my purpose to lay before the 
reader, in colors, not bright, perhaps, but 
true. 

Years have passed since, one morning in 
the early season, I was aroused from my 
labors in my studio by the arrival of a visitor. 
He was young, and there was in his air that 
which indicated the union of high birth and 
mental superiority ; his manner was elegant, 
yet it was not without a touch of embarrass- 
ment. 

* I have called,' said he, * In the hope—in 
the belief that it is possible for an artist to 
take a likeness from — from memory — sjjould 
there be a dislike to sitting 7* 

* I have been able to do so,' replied I, a 
little surprised at his marked confusion. 

* If you would do it for me^ I should be more 
grateful than you can imagine — but the cir- 
cumstances are peculiar, and I am fearful 



you may refuse ; but,' added he, and his eyes 
filling with tearo^ proclaimed liis emotion, 
' my happiness — \nj only chcMee of happi- 
ness is in your hands ! I am about to leave 
England for years, and would wish to continue 

unknown to you but there is a 

bidy— one in whom my vzry existence is 
bound up ; — we Itave been brought up togeth- 
er, but— we must be separated. You shall 
see her, and if you will give me a sketch, 
however slight* ' 

For a moment he covered his face with his 
hands. I promised a ready compliance with 
his wishes, if he would instruct me how to 
proceed. It was arranged that I was to go 
with him that night to the opera — that I should 
see tiie arbitress of his fate— the keeper of 
his heart's treasure. ' One glance at her 
features,' he said, * will be my best excuse !* It 
would have been impossible for me to hesitate 
long, for his passionate entreaties woidd have 
prevailed upon a far less sensitive nature than 
mine. 

To the opera I went with him that night ; 
and in nil the dazzling circle around there 
was not one whose beauty could for a moment 
compare with th.it of the young and exquisite 
face which I was to remember ! Who that had 
ever seen could forget it ? 

My companion entered her box, and the 
change that came over her bright cheek told 
Its own tale, while the hir of coliTpolitcuess 
with which the hidy of stately and matronly 
appearance who whs by her side, gri^eted his 
approach, showed that it was by stealth alone 
-lie could ever hope to win even the dim im- 
perfectly-pictured resemblance of that glori- 
ous face. 

Ouce more I went to gaze upon it ; and 
with a throbbing heart I sketched its matchless 
features ; I luid caught the smile with which 
she welcomed him, and when I placed it 
before my stranger guest, I thought that, in 
the folly of his young love, he would ht«ve 
worshipped the hand which had given conso- 
lation to his exile ! 

Months passed by, when I received a 
request from Lord R— that I would pnint 
a miniature of his * fiancee.' I of course 
complied, and at the hour appointed for the 
silling his Lordship entered the room, a lady 
leaning on his arm ; the same, eye, the same 
fair creature whom I had already sketched 
for another ! 

With cold an<l evident reluctance she 
allowed him to lead her to her seat. Beautiful 
as she still was, a shadow seemed to have 
passed over her ; sorrow had been in the 
depths of those blue eyes and had stolen away 
the luster and the light that were native to 
them ; while for the gladness of youth which 
[ had seen in them before, there was a 
settled expression ofdespnir. — I read in that 
face a fearfijilslory ! _ 30QIC 
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The next day I was infurmed thut Louisn 
O— was loo unwell to resume Iier silling. 
I heard at ilie siinio time that it was ' her 
father's will that she should become the bride 

of Lord K .* A short time after I saw 

their union announced in ihe papers. 

The next spring found me surrounded by 
the implements of the art I love, whei) one 
evening I received a hurried note from Lord 

R requesting my inmiediate presence at 

the house in street. 

I went, Hnd in the most a^itRted manner 
did he beg of me to take n likeness of his 
* beautiful, his dying wife.' 

Shocked beyond expression, I accompanied 
hiin to the drawing-room ; there extended 
on a couch, was laid the wreck of the young 
girl I had seen, but one little year before, 
in all the * pride and prodigality' of beauty ! 

The glorious eyes were sunk and dim ; the 
exquisite features sharpened by ihe hand of 
death; the dark hair thrown back in the 
impatience of sickness ! She welcomed me 
with a flint smile, but met her husband's 
(inxious eye wiiU an expression — which was 
not love, 

I sat down to my sad task, and had scarce 
ly commenced when a domestic brought, in a 

card. The jnde cheek of Lady R flushed 

deeply, as she treniblingly exclaimed, let him 
come in. 

' My love,* interrupted lord R , * You 

ere not well enough to see strangers.' 

• Strangers! we were brought up together,' 
whispered the dying creature. 

The door flew open and the visiter enter- 
ed. — I knew him at the first glance, lie 
walked hurriedly up to the sofu on which t1ie 
lady sat, incapable of rising (though evidently 
anxious) to receive him. He appeared to see 
but one object in the apartment — of Lord R 
— — 's presence Iw seemed wholly uncon^ 
«rcious. He wildly pressed a pale, thin, 
cold hand to his lips— hers murmured some 
one word, that might bo hie name, but it was 
scarcely audible. Tiie hand grew colder in 
his fevered pressure. Yes, even before 

Lord R could interpose, or proffer 

assistance — she, with one long intense look 
upon features familiar to her from childhood, 
and imaged probably in her marriage dreams, 
liTid fallen back— the loveliest ruin eye ever 
beheld. 

When I left that stately and splendid man- 
sion it had no mistress. 



waiting, and agreed to make some fun. The 
following dialogue ensued : 

* You're from the country I suppose ?' 

* Yees, I'm from the country.* 

* Well sir, what do you think of the city ?* 

* Ii*s got a 'tarnel sight of houses in il.* 

* I expect there «ire a great many ladies 
where you came from.' 

* O yees, a woimdy siglil, jist for all the 
world like them there,' poiiuing to the ladies. 

* And you are quite a beau among them, no 
doubt.' 

* Yees, I beau's 'em to meetin and about.' 
May be the gentleman will take a glass of 

wine said one of the compatiy. 
' Thank'e dont care ifl do.' 

* But you'musi drink a toast,' 

* I eats toast, what .\unt Debby makes, but 
as to drinkin it, I never see'd the like.' 

* Oh, you must drink their hcalih.' 

* With all my heart,' 
What was the surprise of the company to 

hear the stranger speak clearly as follows. 

* Ladies and genilemaft, permit me 
wish you health and happiness, with 'every 
other blessing this earth can afl'ord, and 
advise you to bear in mind that we are 
often deceived by appearances. You mistook 
me, by my dress, for a country booby, I, 
from the same cause thought these men to be 
gentlenjan, the deception was mutual — I wish 
you good evening.' — Ledger. 



Tlie Biter Bit. 

A PERSON who wore a suit of homespun 
clothes stepiied into a house in this city, on 
some business, where several ladies and 
gentleman were assembled in an inner room 
One of the company remarked in a low 



Enterprise is VTeaitli. 

BT PIEnrONT. 

So true it is that mechanical ingenuity, 
enterprise and skill, are to a great extent 
capable of preponderating against numbers, 
in almost ev«ry thing that contributes to the 
efficient power of the state, when, that ingenu- 
ity and art w411 become the allies of science, 
and walk, and work in light which the lamp of 
science sheds. Thus it is obvious that a 
practical mechanic, who has acquired so much 
of the matliematical and physical sciences as 
to enable him to carry on the deti*ils of hi« 
trade to the greatest advantage possible ; — 
the scientiflc man who converts his knowl 
edge ao a practical use, by applying it to 
mechanical operations; — the capitalist who 
calls forth the dormant energies of iron mkies, 
and gives |)rofitable enploynient to the streams 
that have for ages been running to waste ; — 
the artisan who constructs a piece of opera- 
tive machinery, or wiio superintends and 
directs its movements ; — the merchant, who 
sends manufactures away for a market — all 
these in the respective departments, con- 
tribnte somethings and not a little to the 
prosperity and protection of the essential 
interest of the state. The influence of each 
of these men is felt beyond the immediate 
circle of its operations. He is making the 



ors ; and is putting for than eflieient power, 
to preponderate against two or ten men who 
in another state, are laboring with no other 
impleinenis than their hands and these simple 
mechanical aids which are furnished in the 
family or in the fields, where their arts are 
only in their infancy. 

We occasionally hear of a simpering, dou- 
ble refined young lady boasting that she nev- 
er labored, and could not for the life of her 
make a pudding, as though ignorance of those 
matters was a mark of gentility and a leaning 
towards European nobdiiy. There can be no 
greater proof of silly arrogance than such re- 
marks, and for the special benefit of such, 
we would kindly inform them that Madame 
de GenHs supported the family of the Due 
de Orleans, (and among them the present 
reigning monarch of France) in London 
by the sale of her drawings; one of the 
duchesses of the same court maintained her- 
self an(l husband in Bath, by leaching a music 
school, atui it\ii Quet^n ln-rsiir ki-pt her lam- 
iVy by phfHiH»r buiinrfift. Thi^se exumples we 
hope>vill Imvc ihfii- Mintienrt\ wlitTe examples 
of our o^vii good cuudirvwuiueji who would 
bespunif! us vtil^iir n'pubUr.Hu models.— 
Mechanir ttud Farmer, 



Cheating Uncle Sam. — A gentleman sent 
a lad with a letter to the Baltimore Post 
Office, aiid money to pay the postage. When 
he returned he said » I guess I did the thing 
slick ; I see'd a good many folks puttin' 
letters into the office through a hole, so I 
watched my chance, and got mine in for 
nothin* 

Don't be frightened if misfortune stalks 
into your humble habitation. She sometimes 
takes the liberty of walking into the presence- 
chamber of Kings. 

S-WEETS OF Liberty. — An Irishman es- 
caped from a prison by jumping out of a 
window. He came down upon the head of a 
molasses hogshead, which broke and let him 
in up to the middle. 

* Faith,' said he as he scrambled out, * I 
have often heard of the awatea oflibertyj but 
never knew what it meant before. 



Eietters Goniainlnff Remittapices, 
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tone, though sufficiently loud to be overheard uircic; ui iw upcrunutio. aa^ io ••■aAmg •.»» 
by the stranger, that a countryman was in n stiite stronger, making other states her debt- 1 



BIEB, 

In ihia city, on the SSth ult. Julia, daufhter of George 
and Lydia W liftlock, aged 9 years and 10 months. 

On the 20th uli. Harriet L. Moutfort, adopted dangbter, 
of Robert B. Jenkins, aged 18 months. 

On the S8ih ult. Mrs. Ann Benson, in ber Iflth year. 

On the 28th ult. Henry, son of Henry and Jane Porter, 
aged 3 months. 

On the Ist insu Charles, son of Lewis and Sally Little, 
in the 7th year of bis age. 

At New- York, on the 2d inat. Cyrus Bunker, In the^^ 
34tb year of his age. r^ 

At Livingston, on tbe 20Ui ult. Roswell, yoongest child^^ 
of Almet and Helen Reed. 
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Tl&e JJme off Flo-wers* 

BY MAB7 HOWITT. 

God might have bade the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 

Without a flower at all. 

B.e might have made enough, enough, 

Kor every want of ours, 
Por luxury, medicine and toil, 

And yet have made no flowers. 

The ore within the mountain mine 

Requireth none to grow. 
Nor doth it need the lotus flower 

To make the river flow. 

The clouds might give abundant rain, 

The nightly dews might fall, 
And the herb ihatkeepeth life in man, 

Might yet have drunk them all. 

Then wherefore, wherefore* were the]r made, 

All dyed with rainbow light, - 
All fashioned with supremeat grape, 

Upapringiog day and night. 

Springing in valleys ijreen and low. 

And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness, 

Where no man passes by ? 

Our outward life requires them not, 
Then, wherefore, had they birth 7 

To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth. 

To comfort man — to whisper hope ; 

Whene'er his faith is dim, 
For whoso careth for the flowers; 

Will care much more for him ! 



From the Coonuit. 
VMe Bride •! (be Fmllen. 

BY LIBVT. O. W. FATTEN — ABMY. 

MoTHEB ! raise my drooping head ! 

Let the pure and placid sky. 
Looking down upon my bed. 

Smile upon me ere I die : 
When the star of eve was bright, 

Gazing on its silver brow. 
Once I loved that vesper light: 

— Let it shine upon me now. 

Lift the curtain's jealous fold 

Where it intercepts the ray, 
See you not that beam of gold 

Struggling on my coiich to lay 1 
Ere it met my dying eyes 

Sweet I dreamed some angel fair, 
Watching o'er me from the skies. 

Sent it down to guide me there. 

In the hour yon star grows pale, 

Then the pledge redeemed shall be; 
Time nor distance may prevail, 

'Twaa the sign be gave to me : 
Mark them gliding side by side, 

Fading star and sunset cloud : — 
Mother ! like a soldier bride 

Dying near a erimson stfrottd. 



( Mother, take in thine my hand — 
I See you not the light decay ? 

—Let the breeze from battle-land 
O'er my burning temples stray I 
; Music like a cymbal's tone 
I Strangely rings upon my ear : 

If it be his spirit's moan, 
—Tell him that tlie bri|le is near. 

Mother !— But the tears which flow 

Down thy cheek drop fast on mine — 
Weep not, raofher, that I go 

Where the stars forever shine ; 
Where the sky is never dim. 

Far beyond the trumpet's swell, 
Weep not that I seek for kirn — 

Mother— mother — fare thee well! 



To my Babe. 

BY DELTA. 

Th£bb is no sound upon the night— 

As by the shaded lamp I trace, 
My babe, in infant beauty bright^ 

Hie changes of thy sleeping face. 
Hallowed fbrever be the hour 

To UB, throughout all time to come, 
Which gave us tjjee— a Kying flower— 

jTo bless and beautify our home. 
Thy^reaence is a charm, which wakes 

A new creation to my sight ; 
Gives life another look, andmalres 

The withered green, the faded bright 
Pure as the lily of the brook, 

Heaven's signet on thy forehead lies, . 
And Heaven is read in every look. 

My daughter, of thy soft blue eyes. 
In sleep, tfty little spirit seems 

To some bright realm to wander back. 
And seraphs, .iningling with thy dreams, 

Allure thee to their shining track. 
Ahready, like a vernal flower, 

I sec thee opening to the light. 
And day by day, and hour by hour. 

Becoming more divinely bright. 
Yet in my gladnes stirs a sigh, 

Even for the blessing of thy birth, 
Knowing how sins and sorroirs try 

Mankind, and darken o'er the earth ! 
Ah, little dost thou ween, my child, 

The dMigtftrsof the way before, 
How rocks in every path are piled, 

'Which few unharmed can clamber o'er. 
Sweet bud of beauty, how oft wilt thou 

Endure the bitter tempest's strifej 
Shall thy blue eyes be dimmed—thy brow 

Indented by the cares of life 7 
If years are spared to thee— alas ! 

It may be — ah I it must be so ; 
For all that live and breathe, the glass 

Which muit be quaflTed, is dragged with wo. 
Yet, ah, if prayers could aught avml, 
So calm tliy sky of life should be, 
That thou shouldst glide, beneath the sail 

Of virtue, o'er a stormless sea : 
And ever on thy thoughts, my child, 

The sacred truth should be impressed — 
Grief clouds the soul to sin beguiled, 

Who livetfi best, God loveth best 
Across thy path. Religion's star 

Should ever shed its healing ray, 

To lead thee from this world's vain jar 

To scenes of peace and purer day. 



Shun vice— the breath of her abode 

Is poisoned, though with roses scrown, 
And cling to Virtue, though the road 

Be thorny— boldly travel on I 
For thee I ask not riches — thou 

Wert wealthy with a spotless name; 
I ask not beauty— for thy brow 

Is fair as my desires could claim. 
Be thine a spirit loathing g«ilt, 

Kind, independent, pure, and free. 
Be like thy mother,— and thou wilt 

Be all my soul desires to see ! 



From the Koickerboeker for January. 
Triist In HesiTeii. 

This world Is all a fleeting show. 

For man's illusion given ; 

The smiles of Joy, the tears of wo, 

Deceitful shine, deeeitftil flow— 

There's "Botliing true but Heaven !— Mooeb. 

Tbust in Heaven! — whene'er thy path, 

Clouds and tempests come in wrath: 
When thy grief oppresseth thee, 

When obscured thy prospect be, 
When around thee mists are driven, 
Heed them not, but trust in heaven ! 

Trust in Heaven ! — when morning lifts 
Up her head and casts her gifts. 

Light and dew, upon the earth ; 
When she brrage the blossoms fortli, 

Till shall shine the stars of even. 
For a safeguard, trust in Heaven ! 

Trust in Heaven ! — when there alar 
Burneth many a glorious star; 

Canst thou doubt when tiiusher light 
Gleams unshadowed through the night, 

That protection may be given 
To thy pillow?— trust in Heaven ! 

Trust in Heaven ! — when one by one 
l^wift the waves of hope glide on, 

Leaving thee a wreck at last 
On the shore whence they have passed ! 

Though thy heart be wrung and riven, 
Still forever trust in Heaven ! 

Trust in Heaven !— when from iu way 

Those thou lovest go astray ; 
Strive, still strive to bring them back 

To its straight and thomless track ; 
And that truth may soon be given. 

To their spirits, trust in Heaven I 
Trust in Heaven J— it shall not fail, 

When the darkest griefs prevail ; 
And when Death at length shall come. 

When around thee spreads his gloom^ 
Pray that thou mayst be fors^iven — 

Place thy dearest trust in Heaven ! 
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From the Saturday Evening Fost. 

I^ydia Astabangtai, tbe l^Itcli« 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦They remain these trifles to upbraid, 
Oat of tlie reach of spoil and way of rage ; 
Though tUne with all his power of years bath laid 
Long battery backed with undermining age ; 
YeCthey make head only with their own aid, 
Andjwar with his all conquering forces wage ; 
Pleading the heaven's prescription to be free, 
And t* have a grant t* eadare as long as he.~DARiEL. 



of grandeur, and from which spreads a land- 
I scape embracing much of Franklin and Cum- 
berland counties, and far on the back ground 
rise the hills ofAdams. 

* How far to a public house ?' I demanded 
of an old man I met opposite the Antique 
Mansion. ' Not far to a private one,* he 
! pleasantly replied, * but several miles to a 
tavern — but if it is rest aisl refreshment you 
want, walk in, this house is mine.* Ttie 
manner of the patriarch and the allurements 
of the place were too seductive to be resisted 



Though the Apalachian steeps do not rise 
to Alpine height, nor do they aspire to vie]' nd with some acknowledgements! entered 
with the lowering Cordilleras, still they risei| Dinner being ready, we sat down, and from 
rock upon rock, wood crowned to awaken | 
feelings of admiration and grandeur in the | 
bosom which swells upon their rocky sides,! 
or frowning brows. In infant years I gazed 
upon these fringed dells and beetling cliffs, 
and when more than half a century had passed 
away, my heart warms with the remembrance. 
Oft since have I revisited those mountains and 
oft have inwardly felt their immensity and 
unchangeableness— even their sterility seem- 
ed to mock the efforts of man, to give new 
features to works which rose with creation. 

Rude and stern as are the lineaments of 
those children of ages, a smile sometimes 
breaks forth. In one of my rambling excur- 
sions I rose a mountain |)ath but little 
frequented in the north part of Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania. The day was an 
uncommonly clear and fine specimen of 
autumn. The air was bland and bracing, and 
at many openings of the forest F halted to 
gase over the wide spread and farm decorated 
valley of Conedogwinot. As my narrow path 
merged into one of the public roads, a farm 
opened which fell partly down the mountain 
slope, and part opened on one of those fertile 
table lands so oft found along the Apalachian 
chain. Amid orchards, meadows, fields, and 
gardens stood a stone house, which from the 
style of its architecture seemed anti-revolu- 
tionary, as did the barn and other out houses. 
The building stood in a mountain gap, from 
both sides of which fountains of purest limpid 
water gushed in abundant streams. It was 
and in a spot soft aud beautiful amid scenes 



my seat the view swept along the mountain 
slope, until lost in the far south western 
horizon. Among the crags of a not very 
distant precipice a white spot met my eye. 
It seemed too small and shapeless for a house 
and as my entertainer showed himself com- 
municative, I asked him to explain the phe- 
nomena. At the question, the whole family, 
the old man, his wife, and half dozen younger 
ones whom I afterwards found were their 
children, all exchanged looks with arch 
smiles. 

I sat rather confused until the old man 
seeing my embarrassment apologized, and 
observed — ' That is a house or rather our 
temple where we look into futurity — in that 
house resides an old lady who can see farther 
into time than most people can into the north 
mountain.* 

I at onte perceived that some joke lay 
beneath, and determined tu give my share, 
replied, * She might do that and not be able 
to tell who would be president of the United 
States in 1975.* 

I ' Oh ! Lydia Aslibaugh never consults Iter 
i familiar on politics,* subjoined the old man, 
' ' but a few of our young people and some of 
1 our old ones have learned their fortunes, and 
I mother Rarity, as she is an honest witch, tells 
' often more than her inquirers like to hear.* 
I * An honest witch,* exclaimed I, • is a new 
' character — I had thought the whole cr;»fi, 
M iioncst or dishonest, had become extinct.* 
u * You have just traveled far enough to find 
iyuur mistake in the supernatural,' replied 



mine host, * we have not only one, but two 
species here in our back woods. Any of our 
^irls who are young and beautiful, and more 
particularly if rich, are witches.' Here 
for the soul of me I could not help exclaiming, 
' and more than one of that species are pres- 
ent' — as I ghnced my eyes upon two of the 
most lovely and blushing faces that ever 
perched on an Apalachian ghant. 

* Yes i' continued the not displeased pa- 
rent, *• but we have another species not a jot 
more mischievous than the first, and in their 
way as much 80u<;ht after. When a woman 
is single, old, ugly, and of all things else, 
poor, she is a witch, and of these marks, 
mother Rarity possesses at least the three 
first, and the world gives her credit for the 
last, and the numbers are not small, who 
within ten miles of this spot most con- 
scientiously believe that she can speak all 
languages, knows every thing, especially what 
is to be, and that she can be where she pleas- 
es, when she pleases.* 

Let none of the readers of the Post, believe 
in their own infalibility so far as to suppose, 
that when they undertake to climb a mountain 
they can leave human nature at the base : 
since if I may decide this problem by my own 
example, I must confess I broui^ht up all my 
share to the farmhouse, and consequently was 
seized with a most anxious desire to see a 
person answering so well to the witch of 
Endor ; but concealing my wishes under an 
air of levity, which went round at the expense 

of But heavens, as we were in the midst 

of our mirth, the door was darkened and wo 
all turned to see why, when to my sight 
appeared certainly the most extraordinary 
figure in the human form that I ever beheld. 
The family seemed in no ways either surpri- 
sed or alarmed, but I showed at least so 
much of the first that the apparition fixing her . 
eyes which were of powerful expression, on 
mine, observed — 

• So Mark Bancroft is come to the north 
mountain to l.nigh at mother Ilarily,' and she 
grinned * a ghasily smile.' 

It may well be supposed this introduction ' 
did not lessen my expressions of astonisl^ 
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inent, and my old host appeared tu enjoy my 
confusiion. 

* Yes ! old man,' continued the hag, * well 
will it be for you if I don't change you into a 
rock or bear/ 

But I could perceive a lurking smile on the 
most expressive countenance I had ever 
beheld, and by the ill suppressed litter of the 
young, indeed the old ones, could easily see 
that the witch and the famjly understood each 
other, and all alike laughed under the rose at 
the folly of some of their neighbors. This 
afforded me a clue which I was determined to 
pursue, and with a something of mock gravity 
begoed pardon for my levity, and in turn, 
expressed my wonder how I could be known 
in a place so remote from my former walk. 

* O \ you are confounded/ said the seer, 
*■ do you know that I was on the stone 
beside you when the odd soldier related his 
talc?' 

* Not the least suspicion crossed my mind 
that I was in such good company,' replied'!, 
* but since I hiive learned the fact, very much 
rejoiced am I.' 

* To have an emissary of tbe and her 

niiister invisibly near you, eh !' interrupted 
mother Rarity, with a look which I loo well 
remember ever to forget, but which I shall 
not attempt to describe ; it was just such a 
look as we might expect a witch to give to a 
person whom she knew to be possessed of 
the true secret of her craft. With this look 
and no frfrther ceremony, mother Rarity made 
H sign to my host which he no doubt under- 
stood as he rose, and apologizing to me, 
observed he would return in a few moments, 
vanished into a back apartment of the house. 
The eyes of the residue of the family followed 
them with faces, as much as to say * we know.' 

Not quite as soon perhaps, as he himself 
expected, the old fnrmer and his terrible 
neighbor emerged again into view. The 
emissary of the prince of the power of the 
air, as she issued from the council chamber, 
came close to me and in a half w hispid r 
observed, * Mark, do you remember Ma riot 
Cleveland?' but not waiting an answer, glided 
out of the house, without turning her head, 
and with erect step was soon lost to my view 
among the orchard trees, over which a bye 
path led to her cottage. I was riveted to the 
chair on which I was sitting; my eyes fol- 
lowed the receding apparition, while a crowd 
of confused recollections rushed on my mind. 
Things and persons Jong forgotten returned 
to memory, but with the incoherency of a 
dream. The family, who only heard the 
voice whhout distinguishing the words, all 
fixed ilieir gaze on my abstracted counte- 
nance, with an inquiring scrutiny, but left me 
uninterrupted to reverie, until some exciting 
thought roused me to the reflection, that I 
was on the blue mountain, and not on the 



banks of the Swatara, and uwakening as if 
from a painful dream, I looked round the 
room very much like a person who fell some- 
thing abashed. 

* Mother Rarity has touched you with her 
rod,' at length observed the old farmer smi- 
ling. 

Very much relieved by a renewal of plain 
human conversation, I replied, • She has 
touched and taxed my memory not a little, 
flow she has learned my name except by aid 
of her old friend, is more than my poor brain 
can divine; but let her knowledge come from 
whence it may, she certainly does know my 
name, and of those I knew in my infant years 
more than my name.' Heri I paused, and 
indeed while speaking, come to a resolution, 
which, however, I kept to myself, and rising, 
requested the charge for my fare. 

'The old farmer smiled and replied — 
' Nothing.' 

♦Cheaper than city hospitality,' rejoined 
I, * now favor me with the name of the moun- 
tain farmer who sfl|6 no value on the produce 
of his farm.' 

* Saul Standley does set great value on 
the produce of his farm, and when I can.ex- 
chan^e it by cheering the sojourner, my price 
is paid.' To this bowing 1 made a suitable 
reply, and was again on my road. 

The bland air, every moment changing 
uiountain scenery, and the rather singular 
incidents of the day, all excited rapid reflec- 
tions as I slowly descended the mountain 
' I have not Uft Saul Standley's hamlet to 
return no more, nor have I seen mother 
Rarity for the last time,' n)uttered I to my 
self. * There have been some curious links 
in that part of the chain of my fortune which 
have been unwound, and no doubt those on 
the wheel are as variously twisted, contorted, 
and rough to handle — Indeed I must have a 
peep into the coil.' 

Indulging the judicious hope of having dis 
covered a telescope with which to penetrate 
the distant and dark regions of futurity, and 
in scanning the delightful scenery around me, 
darkness was falling heavy over the deep vales 
before the thought came where I was to lay 
my head. Starting as from a dream, the 
landscape, late so resplendent, was shrouded 
in shades which every moment rendered 
more solemn. A dead silence gives a aome 
thing of awful loneliness to my feelings. The 
path, for in fact I had in my musings left the 
main road, was barely visible under the black 
shades. Suddenly I was arrested by the 
sharp barking of a small dog, who rushed 
almost to my feet, but retreating as I ad 
vanced, led me into a small opening of the 
woods, in which appeared a cabin from which 
issued a man, who scolded his little noisy 
sentinel, then invited me to walk in. 

* It is late friend,' said I, ^ and ncccssar) 



to find a lodging.' '• Such as 1 have I am 
willing to give unto thee,* replied the man« 
and ushered me into his cabin. 

Here a scene opened to my view, which 
with all I had before seen, was new. The 
man, much above the middle size and under 
middle age, had at once the open counte- 
nance, yet something of the stern, which those 
who are initiated can never mistake, and says 
to them very plainly, ** this man has been an 
ofllcer and has seen service.** Beside a table 
and cradle, sat, altogether the most striking 
female form I had ever beheld. Her face 
was not only pale but deadly pale, and yet 
her powerful black eyes seemed to have en- 
grossed the whole energy of a soul of uncom- 
mon power. Her dress, as indeed every 
thing in the cottage, was perfectly oeat and 
clean ; but the dress of this woman, in quality, 
bespoke coarseness and poverty, while in hs 
adjustment and the easy air of the wearer, 
appeared a being in disguise, a cultivated 
being, who had been driven by adverse winds 
to this remote shelter. While engaged in 
such common place conversation as rose 
from our mode of coming together, and while 
a full grown black man was setting our sup- 
per table, and while as far as politeness, per- 
haps further, would allow, I was examining 
around me, the lady, for lady she was, had 
drawn her nestling forth, just such a cherub 
boy as might be expected as the child of such 
parents. 

* Captain Wool ford,' at last observed the 
black serviior, pointing to the supper table, 
and standing with the manner of a well drilled 
soldier when addressing his oflicer. A frank 
welcome came rather from the countenances 
than from the words of my entertainers, on 
whose faces I could perceive an expression 
of sadness. After supper I was shown into 
a small bed room and to a bed partaking of 
the general appearance of the house. The 
thin plank door permitted me to hear every 
word above a whisper, and though unwillnig, 
I was compelled to be a listener to a conver- 
sation, which drew sleep from my eye lids, 
not only while it was carried on, but for tbe 
residue of the night. My Scotch Irishifled 
tone had led the unsuspecting husband and 
wife, no doubt, into the belief that they could 
talk French in my hearing with impunity. 
While indeed spending the evening with 
these interesting people, I found something 
foreign in the accents of the wife ; I was now 
to find that she was in reality, though 9 na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, a French woman by her 
mother, and a German by her father. 

After my departure, for some time, their 
words, though spoken with great energy, 
were inaudible, being spoken in tones little 
above a whisper, but as their minds became 
excited their voices were raised and assumed 
a painful earnc8lnes| 
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* Oh ray Caroline, my sweet little Freder- 
ic/ at last burst from the man, * my own 
wretchedness is noihing^-but the villain—' 

* Cannot forever prosper,* replied the wife 
—* Prosper,* interrupted the husband in bit- 
terness, ' yes ! such is the world, he may 
prosper and we perish with our infant.* 
Silence for a few moments followed this de- 
nunciation of the moral government of the 
world, but was broken by the man exclaiming, 
'Caroline, do you really think this man re- 
ceived your father*s money ?' 

* As firmly as I believe my own being, and 
to the amount of at least twenty thousand 
dollars, and careless as my poor father was 
iu his money affairs, I have no doubt but that 
some written instrument was once in exis- 
tence — but alas! that fire.' Here the hard 
breathing of the man and the sobs of the 
woman, were the only sounds I heprd from 
them for several minutes. She first regained 
her fortitude, and resumed, observing— 

* As to the claim which is crushing us, it 
is no doubt a forgery, but heaven will' — 

* Yes ! heaven has* — interrupted the man, 
and with this passionate exclamation, his 
words were again followed by breathing al- 
most convulsive, while his more reflecting 
wife continued in a tone which gradually 
calmed the husband. 

' Oh ! James why aggr.ivate our situation 
by such language — heaven preserved thee on 
the battle field — open thy noble breast and 
see that scar, which to my eye — ^yes I to my 
heart has always been thy greatest beauty. 
Heaven gave thee life, reason and an integ- 
rity of soul above all wrong — If my unnatural 
uncle has robbed us, and if he drives us 
from this cabin, have we not health, education, 
and this ?* pointing no doubt to the face of 
their sleeping babe. 

Never did I hear such an alteration of 
voice as I now heard from Captain James 
Woolford as he exclaimed, * God of infinite 
goodness and mercy forgive me, for thou 
knowest why I am tried — my own Caroline, 
my little Fred, my soul, my character, yes 
my utter contempt of all he can do.* — ^There 
was evidently much of camp religion in Cap- 
tain Woo1ford*s change of feeling, but with 
even that mixture, the change was salutary, 
and tranquilized, the wife and mother with 
much sweetness added— < Glad indeed would 
I be to think that my — yes 1*11 say my wretched 
uncle, had as good cause to sleep soundly 
this night as we have.' Soon ail was silent 
and peaceful round the rustic dwelling, and I 
fully believed that the so recently distressed 
parents were wrapt in as profound forgetful 
ness of their misfortunes as was their sleep- 
ing boy, and my reflections on the mysterious 
ways of both guilt and innocence were at 
length interrupted, nor were they resumed 
mitil the increasing light o( day roused me 



to a remembrance that 1 was still an actor on 
a theatre where few knew the part they were 
soon to be compelled to act. 

Habituated to early risings as I had been 
my soldier host was up before me ; and as I 
issued from the bed room was met by a man, 
on-wlfose face no despondency appeared — 
on the contrary the first smile I hud seen 
to unbend his features, beamed on me as he 
observed, * my friend you arc not a prisoner 
of war but of peace, and cannot be discharged 
until after breakfiist.' 

' Your commands must be obeyed Cap- 
tain Woolford,' I replied — * such captivity is 
not very distressing — and if it had, the 
burthen would have been removed by the 
entrance of the angel of the scene. 

What means I should have adopted to 
obtain more insight into the peculiar causes 
of distress so imperfectly revealed the evening 
before I knew not, as plans had been laid in 
my breast previously to remain in the vicinity 
some time, and I of course, expected to re- 
ceive what I -desired from public gossip 
Our nieai completed, with sucUiicknowtedge- 
ments only which such people would receive, 
I departed. 

Still early, and in the deep mountain valley 
the sun's light came only by reflection, and the 
long shadows of one lidge fell with a solemn 
and every moment changeful effect on its 
neighbor. My path led me under a projecting 
precipice, rendered more gloomy by a brow 
ofced.irs and thick underwood.' Glimpses 
of numerous farms flashed among the brandi- 
es and foliage at intervals, and I wds thinking 
to myself how 1 should proceed to obtain 
quarters for a few weeks, when my Cogita- 
tions were completely interrupted by a figure 
gliding as if issuing from, the bosom of the 
mountain, and mother Rarity stood before 
me. How long we stood staring at each 
other I know not. My feelings were those 
of unutterable surprise. The countenance of 
the woman, I remember strongly, but shall 
omit the vain attempt at description ; there 
was an expression of mischief and derision. 
Whether or not she was awaiting me to 
break silence, 1 had not sufficient reflection 
to determine, but with a curl of lip, which 
might indeed well have suited a witclt, she 
roused me to something, like common sense 
by observing, * Mark Bancroft bewitched,* 
and laughed, such a laugh— it was not loud 
but awful, but as her features regained com- 
posure I with a little of embarrassment re- 
plied, ' Good woman would you aught with 
me ?• 

* Good woman, alas !' she inwardly mur- 
mured, and remained silent for some time, 
abstracted us if some terrible recollection 
had risen, and as I stood the image of aston- 
ishment at the strange rencounter whli a 
being who it was evident knew my name, but 



of whom with every effort of memory I could 
recall no trace. 

* Yes I* at length she replied in great 
earnestness of manner, * I have sought thee 
for a purpose which will speak to thy soul. 
When thou departed yesterday from the door 
ofone of the best men in whose house thou hast 
ever entered,! followed thee,and saw thee enter 
the house of mourning, but' — and here again 
she paused, while I remained in mute and 
really painful suspense to learn to what the 
scene was to lead. 

* I saw thee enter,' at length she resumed, 
* the mansion of sorrow, and now invite thee 
to the Witch's cave.' Before I could answer 
she beckoned, and following her round the 
projecting rocks and by means of the scat- 
tered shrubs some distance up the mountain, 
until our view overtopped the trees of the 
valley below, and we had reached a shelf from 
which a most delightfjd landscape spread far 
'town the mountain vale. Raising her shriv- 
eled right arm and pointing to a very large 
farm house, obs^'ved in a voice which thrilled 
to my heart— 

* Yesterday thou sattest at the board of 
innocence and worth, to-day — for why I am 
bound, but not now, to explain, that thou must 
enter the doors of hardened villainy, but' — 
and her gritted teeth and face displayed a 
ferocity, I never could have thought was 
human. The paroxysm was, however brief, 
and she resumed — 

' Amuse thyself until the sun has commen- 
ced a downward course, and (hen approach, 
enter and seek refreshment in that house. 
Thy money will procure what nature demands. 
Observe the master of the house, scan his 
features, and then think if thou hast ever 
before seen such — turn thine eye up the 
mountain side to tlie left. Mark that white 
spot : it is a cabin passed by a path. — Follow 
that pnih over the mountain top. Then turn 
your view to the left again and you will see 
a dark roof— it is the cave of mother Rarity, 
but enter it not with daylight.' So saying she 
whirled round with the rapidity of a bird, while 
» fail not' was the last words I heard from her 
shriveled and compressed lips as (Inning round 
a projection of the rocky ledge,she disappeared. 
* Strange ! strange!' muttered I to myself 
' thai I should be spell-bound by such a being, 
but I am, and must know why, and as if 
compelled by an irresistible power, followed 
her directions. The day was sultry and 
close for autumn weather, and fatigued with 
my rambles something after mid-day, I enter- 
ed the house so terribly denounced by the 
mysteiious woman. I was indeed met at the 
threshold by those harbingers of inhospitality, 
two fierce dogs, which were, however silenced 
by a man of middle age who advanced, and 
when the noise of his sentinels were hushed, 
demanded my business i/n^ Inviting tone. 
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* My business,* 1 replied, * is to procure 
a dinner forwliicli I exp^t to pa/ — ' Uuiph,* 
ivas the reply ns he waived me in with a 
Bweep of his brawny hand and arm. It is 
probable had no intimation been given -of the 
man, I should have regarded his physiognomy 
in a high- degree sinister, but influenced as I 
felt, the glance of his dark and deep set eyes 
pxciied almost a shudder. He w«s taciturn 
and replied to my remarks by monosyllables, 
and to my few questions still more briefly. 
But he could not prevent nor suspect the 
true object of my visit, which in fact, I very 
faintly surmised myself. My dinner whicb was 
coarse being finished and paid for, I departed 
and as directed, ascended the mountain, 
ever and anon halting to behold the fme and 
every moment changing scenery, and rumi- 
nating on the singular lodging house I w:i8 
approaching — but slow as I advanced, the 
afternoon seemed to lengthen as my curiosity 
became more intense, and the long shadows 
of even appeiired to linger as if to mock my 
impatience. Before the son had sunk be- 
neath the western mountains I found myself 
seated on a rock amid a grove of chtisnut 
saplings above the cottage ofthewiich. As 
twilii'ht fell black and heavy, the unbroken 
silence was awful. A storm would liave 
given relief, but not a leaf moved, not a sound 
disturbed the fearful pause. As the moment 
of entering the lone habitation at length came 
roun<l, I must confess the palace of an emperor 
would have been appronchcd with iesstrt*pida- 
tion. But what must be, must be, ihoughtLas a 
hand cold and hard touched my cheek. 
Starling to my feet, in the gloom of the now 
closing night, stood before me a form which 
could not be mistaken — it was the witch. 
* Enter and fear not,' was her invitation as 
she returned and led me into the cave, for 
such in part was her dwelling. 

A lamp shedding faint light over bare 
walls — walls of rough unhewn and unwashed 
logs.— Combined with the' circumstances 
which preceded, there was a chilling horror 
in the scene. Before me stood the tall form 
of the rechtsc, her hollow visage and gray 
locks bespeaking pain and sorrow. Mute we 
stood for a few moments, when in a totally 
changed voice she earnestly exclaimed.: 

• Lord I thank thee,' and turning round 
flung open a door and to my utter surprise, 
on a table covered with green cloth stood two 
elegant silver candlesticks, with two brilliant 
candles shedding strong light over a white- 
washed room. This room was without reg- 
ular form as it was partly excavated from the 
natural rock.. A bed stood on one side and 
clothing covered with dust hung on the walls. 
as did several picture frames, screened with 
black gnuse, also rendered gray with dust. A 
large bible and several other books lay on the 
table. Opposite to the bed stood a book 



case, which from the workmanship was evi- 
dently a relic of n past century, but now 
appeared as if torn hy an electric stroke, stand- 
ing as if shattered by some explosive force. 

* Look around,' said the woman. * you are 
now in a room, no human being but myself 
has ever before entered. It was formed by 
Elim, who also formed these mountains, and 
fashioned by these hands : and she held up 
her long, bony, slender embrowned and 
sinewy arms and hands before my face. I 
could bear in silence the scene no longer, 
and with something of irritation, observed. 
* Woman why all this ? for what am I here ?' 

Her lips quivered but her looks quailed 
not as she steadfastly returned my fixed look, 
and replied by repeating, * for what am I 
here ?* laying energetic emphasis on I ; and 
turning round while her eyes were still fixed 
on mine, she removed the vail from one of 
the pictures.— ^The- moment the crape was 
removed I started back exclaiming with the 
utmost aslouislnnent, * Sophia Markland.' 
Befure me appeared a half length portrait of 
a too well known face, but irface I had not 
seen for nearly thirty -ycjirs ; but the fine blue 
eyes, exquisite teint and expression, the 
glossy and abundant ringlets, and a thousand 
painful remembrances, all rushed upon my 
lieart with electric rapidity. My hostess left 
ine a few moments a victim to surprise inde- 
scribable, until I again half inwardly murinnr-j 
ed, • poor murdered Sophia, where did beav- , 
en's vengeance bleep when thy betrayer and 
destroyer escaped ?' 

* Heaven's vengeance never slept,' interrupt- 
ed the woman, * but like the spark which rifted 
that casket,' pointing to the shattered desk, * the 
stroke may be delayed.' She again paused 
and then continued, what dost thou suppose 
was the final fate of Sophia Markland ?' 

Drowned in the Sus:juehanna, alas !' I re- 
plied. * In which her corpse was never found,* 
rejoined the woman. — • Not that 1 ever learn- 
ed'— 

* Or could learn,' was the rapid internip- 
tion, * years of fears, pain, sickness, remorse, 
and all else, which can render life a punish- 
ment, would have been saved to the miserable 
Sophia, had the water been her friend as 
supposed. Bqt Mark Bancroft, time presses — 
we cannot wait to trifle — turn your eyes from 
the unconscious picture and look on this face.' 
[ did turn, and scanned, the wrinkled features 
in vain to surmise why the request. * The 
ruin is too complete,' she at length exclaimed 
in bitterness, * naught of Sophia Markland,' 
and she sunk into a chair, her head falling 
between her knees, with convulsive sobs— 

[Concluded in our next.J 
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WiSHES.-^Our wishes are but the idle 
blossoms of the tree of hinnan life, seldom 
bearing fruits. 



Pnslmiatalia. 

This individual was a distinguished warrior 
of the Choctaw nation, and a fair specimen of 
the talents and propensities of the modern 
Indian. It will have been noticed, by those 
who have paid attention to Indian history, that 
the savage character is always seen in a mod- 
ified aspect, among those of the tribes who 
reside in juxtaposition with the whites. We 
are not prepared to say that it is either ele- 
vated, or softened, by this relation ; but it is 
certainly changed. The strong hereditary 
bias of the wild and untamed rover of the 
forest, remains in prominent development, 
while some of the arts, and many of the vices 
of the civilized man, are engrafted upon 
them. The Choctaws have had their princi- 
pal residence in that part of the country east 
of the Mississippi river, which now forms the, 
state of Mississippi, and have had intercourse 
with the Europetin race, from the time of the 
discovery of that region by the French, near- 
ly two centuries ago. In 1820, that tribe was 
supposed to consist of a population of twen- 
ty-five thousand souls. They have always 
mantained friendly relations with the Ameri- 
jcan people, and have permitted our niission- 
laries to reside among them ; some of them 
I have addicted themselves to agricidtnre, and 
a few of their females have intermarried with 
the white traders. 

Pushmataha was born about the year 1764, 
and at the age of twenty was a captain, or a 
war chief, and a great hunter. In the latter 
occupation he often passed to the western 
side of the Mississipjw, to hunt the buflalo, 
upon the wide plains lying towards our 
southern frontier. On one occasion, while 
[hunting on the Red river, with a party of 
Choctaws, he was attacked hy a number of 
Indians of a tribe called the Callageheahs, 
near the Spanish line, and totally defeated. 
He made his own escape, alone, to a Spanish 
settlement, where he arrived nearly starved ; 
having, while on the way given a little horse, 
that he found grazing on the plains, for a 
single fish. He remained with the Spaniards 
five years, employing himself as a hunter, 
brooding over the plans of vengeance which 
he afterwards executed, and probably collect- 
ing the information necessary to the success 
of his scheme. Wandering back to the Choc- 
taw country alone, he came by stealth, in the 
night, to a little village of the enemies by 
whom he had been defeated, suddenly rushed 
in upon them, killed seven of the inhabitants, 
and set fire to the lodges, which were entirely 
consumed before the occupants recovered 
from their alarm. 

^ After this feat he remained in his own na- 
tion about six years, increasing his reputation 
as a hunter, ami engaging; occasjonally^ in the 
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affairs of the tribe. He then raised a part^ 
of his own friends, and led them to seek a 
further revenge for the defent which still 
rankled in his bosom. Again he surprised 
one of their towns upon Red river, and killed 
two or three of their warriors without any 
loss on his own side. But engaging in an ex- 
tensive hunt, his absence from home was 
proti;acted to the term of ei§ht months. 
Resting from this expedition but ten days, he 
prevailed upon another party of Choctaw 
warriors to follow his adventurous steps in a 
new enterprise against the same enemy, and 
was again victorious, bringing home six of 
the scalps of his foes, without losing a roan. 
On this occasion lie was absent seven or 
eight months. In one year afterwards he 
raised a new party, led them against the foe 
whom he had so often stricken, and was once 
more successful. 

Some time before the war of 1812, a party 
of Creek Indians, who had been engaged in a 
hunting expedition, came to the Choctaw 
country, and burned the house of Pushmata- 
ha, who was in the neighborhood intently oc- 
cupied in playing ball, a game at which he 
was very ex|)ert. He was too great a man to 
submit to such ai\. injury, and, as usual 
immediate retaliation ensued. He led a party 
of Choctaws into the Creek country, killed 
several of that nation, and committed as 
great destruction of their property as was 
practicable in his rapid march ; and he con- 
tinued from time to time, until the breaking 
out of the war between the United Stales and 
Great Britain, to prosecute the hostilities 
growing ont of this feud with relentless vig- 
or ; assailing the Creeks frequently with small 
parties, by surprise, and committing indis- 
criminate devastation upon the property or 
people of that tribe. Such are the quarrels of 
great men ; and such have been the border 
wars <^rude nations from the earliest times. 

In the war that succeeded, he W3S always 
the first to lead a party against the British or 
their Indian allies ; and he did much injury 
to the Creeks and Seminoles during that con- 
test. His military prowess and success gain- 
ed for him the honorary title, which he seems 
to have well deserved ; and he was usually 
called General Pushmataha. 

This chief was not descended from any 
distinguished family, but was raised to com 
niand, when a young man, in consequence of 
his talents and prowess. He was always 
poor, and when not engaged in war, followed 
the chase with ardor and success. He was 
brave anchgenerous ; kind to those who were 
necessitous, and hospitable to the stranger. 
The eagerness with which he sought to revenge 
himself upon his enemies, affords no evidence 
of ferocity of character ; but is Jn strict con- 
formity with the Indian code of honor, which 
sanction such deeds as nobly meritorious. 



It is curious to observe the singular mix- 
ture of great and mean qualities in the char- 
acter of a barbarous people. The same man 
who is distinguished in war, and in the coun- 
cil, is often the subject of anecdotes which 
reflect little credit on his chmracter in private 
life. We shall repeat the few incidents which 
have reached us, in the public and private his- 
tory of Pushmataha. 

He attended a council held in 18ii3, near 
the residence of Major Pitchlynn, a wealthy 
trader among the Choctaws, and at a distance 
of eighty miles from his own habitation. The 
business was closed on the third of July, and 
on the following day, the anniversary of our 
independence, a dinner was given by Major 
Pitchlynn to Colonel Ward, the agent of the 
government of the United States, and the 
principal chiefs who were present. When 
the guests were about to depart, it was ob- 
served that General Pushmataha had no 
horse ; and as he was getting to be too old 
to prosecute so long a journey on foot, the 
government agent suggested to Mr. Pitch- 
lynn, the propriety of presenting him with a 
horse. This was readily agreed to, on the 
condition that the chief would promise not to 
exchange the horse for whiskey; and the 
old warrior, mounted upon a fine young ani- 
mal, went upon his way rejoicing. It was 
not long before he visited the agency, on 
foot, and it was discovered that he had lost 
his horse in betting at ball-play. * But did 
you not promise Mr. Pitchlynn,* said the 
agent, * that you would not sell his horse ?* 
*I did so in presence of yourself and many 
others,' replied the chief; ^ but I did not 
promise that I would not risk the horse on a 
game of ball.' 

It is said that during the late war, General 
Pushmataha, Imving joined our southern army 
with some of his warriors, was arrested by 
the commanding general for striking a soldier 
with his sword. When asked by the com- 
mander why he had committed this act of 
violence, he replied that the soldier had been 
rude to his wife, and that he had only given 
a blow or two with the side of his sword to 
teach him better manners — *• but if it had 
been you, general, instead ofa private soldier,' 
continued he, * I should have used the sharp 
edge of my sword in defence of ipy wife, who 
has come so far to visit a great warrior like 
myself.' 

At a time when a guard of eight or ten 
men was kept at the agency, one of the sol- 
diers having become intoxicated, was ordered 
to be confined ; and there was no guardhouse, 
the temporary arrest was effected by tying 
the offender. Pushmataha seeing the man in 
this situation, inquired the cause, on being 
informed, exclaimed, • is that all ?* and imme- 
diately untied the unfortunate soldier, remark- 
ing coolly, * many good warriors get drunk.' 



At a meeting of business at the agency, at 
which several American gentlemen, and some 
of the chief men of tlrt; Choctaw nation were 
present, the conversation turned upon tlie 
Indian custom of marrying a plurality of 
wives. Pushmataha remarked that he had 
two wives, and intended to have always the 
same number. Being asked if he did not 
think the practice wrong, the chief replied, 
* No ; is it not right that every woman should 
be married — and how can that be, when there 
are more women than men, unless some 
men marry more than one ? When our Great 
Father, the president, caused the Indians to 
be counted last year, it was found that the 
women were most numerous, and if one man 
could have hut one wife, some women would 
liave no husband.' 

In 1824, this chief was at the city of Wash- 
ington as one ofa deputation sent to visit the 
president, for the purpose of brightening tlie 
chain of frienrfship between the American 
people and the Choctaws. The venerable 
Lafayette, then upon his memorable and tri- 
umphal tour through the United States, was 
at the same n'ieiropolis, and the Choctaw 
chiefs came to pay him their respects. Sev- 
fcral of them made speeches, and among the 
rest, Pushmataha, addressed him iu these 
words : 

•Nearly fifty snows have melted since yon drew the 
sword aa a companion of Washington. With him you 
fougiit the enemies of America. You mingled your blood 
with that of the enemy, and proved yourself a warrior. 
After you finished that war, you returned to your own 
country ; and now you are come back to revisit a land, 
where you are honored by /t numerous and powerAil 
people. You sec everywhere the children of those by 
whose side you went to battle, crowding around yon, and 
shaking your hand, as the hand of a ftither. We have 
heard these things told in our distant villages, and our 
hearts longed to see you. We have come, we have taken 
you by the band, and are satisfied. This is the first time 
we have seen you ; it will probably be the last. We have 
no more to say. The earth will part us forever.' 

The old warrior pronounced these words 
with an affecting solemnity of voice and 
tnanner. He seemed to feel a presentiment 
of the brevity of his own life. The conclu- 
ding remark of his speech was prophetic. 
In a few day he was no more. He was taken 
sick at Washington, and died in a strange 
land. When he found that his end was ap- 
proaching, he called his companions around 
him, and desired them to raise him up, to bring 
his arms, and to decorate him with all his 
ornaments, that his death might be that of a 
man. He was particularly anxious that his 
interment should be accompanied with mili- 
tary honors, and when a promise was kindly 
given that his wishes should be fulfilled, 
he became cheerful, and conversed with 
composure until the moment when he expir- 
ed without a groan. In conversation with 
his Indian friends shortly before his death, 
he said, * I shall die, but you will return to 
our brethren. As you go alotig^ tlic paths.j 
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you will see the flowers, jiiid hear the birds 
sing, but Pushmataha will see them and 
hear ihein no more. When you will come 
to your home, they will ask you where is 
Pushmataha ? and you will say to them, he 
is no more. They will hear the tidings like a 
sound of the fall ofa mighty oak in the stillness 
of the woods.' 

The only speech mnde by Pushmataha, on 
the occasion of his visit to Washington, was 
the following. It was intended by him to be 
an opening address, which, had he lived, he 
would doubtless have followed, by another 
more like himself. We took it down as he 
spoke it. The person addressed was the 
Secretary of War. 

*^a£Aer— I hare been here come time. I have not 
talked— have been sick. You shall hear ms talk to day. 
I belong to another district. You have no doubt, heard 
of roe— /ant Pushmataha. 

* Father— When In my own country, I often looked 
towards this council-house, and wanted to come here. I 
am in trouble. I will tell my diairesses. I feel like a 
■man child, not half as high as its father, who comes up to 
look In his father's foce, hanging In the bend of his arm, 
to tell him his troubles. So, father, 1 hang in the bend of 
your arm, and look la your face and now hear me speak. 

* Father-^Vfhen I was In my q^n ovuntry, I heard 
there were men appointed to talk to us. 1 would not 
speak there; I chosa tu come here and speak in this 
beloved house. I can boast, and say, and tell the trutHi 
that none of my fathers, or grandfathers, or any Choctaw, 
ever drew 1)ows against the United States. They have 
always been friendly. We have held the hands of tbe 
United Slates so long, that our nails are long like birds* 
claws ; and there is no danger of their slipping out. 

* Father— I have come to ppeak. My nation has aiwayH 
listened to the applications of the white people. They 
have given of their aountry till it is very small. I repeat 
the same about thu land cast of the Tombisby. I came 
here when a young man to see my Father JeOTcrBon. He 
told me if ever we got In-troublc, we must run and tell 
him« I am come. This is a fi iendly talk ; it is like a man 
who meets another and says, how do you do 1 Another 
will talk further.* 

The celebrated John Randolph, in a speech 
upon the floor of the senate, alluded thus 
to the forest chiefmin, whose brief memoirs 
we have attempted to sketch : ' Sir, in a late 
visit to the public grave-yard, my attention 
was arrested by the simple monument of the 
Choctaw Chief Pushmataha. lie was, I have 
been told by those who knew him, one of 
nature's nobility; a man who would have 
adorned any society. He lies quietly by the 
side of our statesmen and high magistrates 
in the region— for there is one such — where 
the red man and the white man are on a 
level. On the sides of the plain shaft that 
. marks his place of burial, Head these words : 
^ Pushmataha, a Choctaw chief, lies here. 
This monument to his memory is erected by 
his brother chiefs, who were associated with 
him in a delegation from their nation, in the 
year 1824, to the government of the United 
States. Pushmataha was a warrior of great 
distinction. He was wise in council, eloquent 
in an extraordinary degree ; and on all occa- 
sions, and under all circumstances, the white 
man's friend. He died in Washington, on 
the twenty-fourth of December, 1824, of the 



croup, in the sixtieth year of his age.' 
Among his last words were the following: 

* When 1 am gone, let the big guns be fired 
over me.' 

This chief had five children. His oldest 
son died at the age of twenty-one, after 
liaving completed an excellent English educa- 
tion. The others were young at the time of 
the decease of their father. A medal has 
been sent by the president to the oldest sur- 
viving son, as a testimony of respect for the 
memory of a warrior, whose attachment to 
our government was steady and unshaken, 
throughout his life. 

The day after the funeral of Pushmataha, 
the deputation visited the oflice in charge of 
the Bureau of In-Jian afl*airs. The counte- 
nances of the chiefs wore a gloom which such 
a loss was well calculated to create. Over 
the face of one of the deputation, however, was a 
cloud darker than the rest, and the expression 
of his face told a tale of deeper sorrow. Ask 
that young man, said the oflicer in charge of 
the Bureau, what the matter is wiih him ? The 
answer was ' I am sorry.* Ask him what makes 
him sorry ? The loss, the answer was expected 
to be, of our beloved chief — but no— -it was, 

* I am sorry it was not me.* Ask him to 
explain what he means by being sorry that it 
was not him ? The ceremonies of the funeral 
the reader will bear in mind, were very impo- 
sing. The old chief had said, * when I am 
gone, let the bii: guns be fired over nie,' and 
they were fired. Beside the discharge of 
minute guns on the Capitol Hill, and from 
the ground contiglous to the place of inter- 
ment, there was an immense concourse of 
citizens, a long train of carriages, cavalry, 
military, bands of music, the whole proces- 
sion extended at least a mile in length ; and 
there were thousands lining the ways and 
filling the doors and windows, and then the 
military honors at the grave, combined to 
produce in this young chiefs mind a feeling 
of regret, that he had not been, himself, the 
subject of these honors — hence, his reply — 

I am sorry that it was not me ;' and so he 
explained himself. 



masxsaibibiisr^d 



Tbe OakL of tlie Tillage. 

Have you ever witnessed the desiruction,the 
downfall, the death, of the Oak of tbk Vil- 
lage ? Generations passed away, but the Oak 
ever was in its place. The village had a new 
church — new mansions — new owners— new 
institutions — and even new customs and hab- 
its : but the Oak was ever in its place. In 
the center of the village-green, it spread its 
luxurious and refreshing branches; whilst 
the young caroled and the gay danced beneath 
its loved shade. * The Oak' was the scene 
of many a festive hour, many a joyous jubilee, 



many a happy anniversary ! Other oaks had 
been planted, and had been cut down ; other 
trees had luxuriated, and stnUed on the vil- 
lagers. There was but <mc Oak to the vil- 
lage — others were oaks, and others were trees, 
but this was The Oak ! If a cricket-bat had 
lo be played, it was under the Odk ; if two 
lovers gave a rendezvous, it was at the Oak ; 
if the oflicers of the plaee wished to address 
the inhabitants, they met under the Oak. 
When the church was pulled down, and 
divine worship was chanted in the open air, 
the oak at once sheltered the assembly from 
the rays of the sun, and from the showers of 
heaven. The candidates for senatorial hon- 
ors spoke to the electors of the spot, and the 
neighborhood, under the Oak. Tlie little 
children were left to play under tbe Oak ; 
and their mothers or their sisters confided 
them with a degree of confidence to his pro- 
tection — fur he was the father of the village, 
and the household god of the villagers. In sum- 
mer time, the master of the school conducted 
his little flock on a Saturday to the shade of 
the Oak ; and before they separated till the 
Monday, from their books and studies, they 
sang the evening hymn beneath its branches. 
In troublesome and warlike times, when in- 
yasion was spoken of, and foreign foes were 
feared, the * Village Volunteers' used to 
exercise and drill under * the Oak.* And 
when even winter was most tlrear and the 
storm most pitiless, still the oak raised his 
venerable head ; and the thought that the spring 
would return, and the tree and the green be 
once more gay and enliveningt softened the 
severity of the hour, and mitigated even the 
roughness of the blast. The Oak was a con- 
stant benefactor and a never-failing friend. 
Other friends might be faithless— other trees 
might perish, other shades might be destroyed 
by the interested or the powerful ; but ^ the 
Oak' belonged to the village— and the hearts 
of all the village for all time belonged to him. 
But even the Oak was mortals-even the oak 
was destined to perish ; and in the midst of 
a horrible tempest, which desolated this once 
happy and once prosperous, but now sad and 
desponding village, the lightning from the 
skies descended upon the Oak— tore from it 
its branches — struck it even to its roots, and 
the Oak fell, and was no more! So there 
was no more singing and no more dancing — 
no more caroling and no more meeting ; and 
the green became deserted ; and a simple 
monument marked the place where the ven- 
erable friend of the village had once stood ; 
and it became deserted, lonely and sad. And 
the first days of grief were as the days of 
weeping of an orphan who mourneih over 
the tomb of her mother, and as the grief of a 
widow who is suddenly bereft of her husband, 
and as the tears of a mother who vveepeth 
over the loss of her only, her virtuous, her 
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beloved son. And no eye was dry, aiul no 
cheek was rosy or henlihy ; for all fell the 
losa <}f the Oak to be the greatest of all loss- 
es : and the village was in inournihg. And 
to the credit of that village be it said, 
the mourning was a long mourning, and 
tears were oft-shed tears, and the grief was 
not of short duration, and ' the Ouk* is en 
graved on the hearts, and hangs up in the 
form of pictures and of paintings, in the 
cottage of every villager ; and pieces of the 
branches, and of the trunk and of the root, 
are banded down as precious relics from 
father to son, and from generation to gener- 
atioHk 



CultiTation of Flowers. 

BT MRS. 1.. U. SIOOURKET. 

AHOifO the pleasant employments which 
seem peculiarly congenial to the feelings of 
our sex, the culture of flowers stand conspic- 
uous. The general superintendence of a gar- 
den has been repeatedly ibnnd favorable to 
liealth, by leading to frequent exercise in the 
open air, and that communing with nature 
which is equally refreshing to the heart. It 
was laboring with her own hands in the gar- 
den, that the mother of Washington was 
found by the youthful Marquis de Lafayette, 
when he sought her blessing, as he was about 
to commit himself to the ocean, and to return 
to his native clime. Milton, who you recol- 
lect, was a great advocate that women should 

* study household good,' has few more elo- 
quent descriptions than those which repre- 
sent our first mother at her floral toil amidst 
the sinless shades of paradise. 

The tending of flowers has ever appeared 
to me a fitting care for the young and beauti- 
ful. They then dwelt as it were among their 
own emblems, and many a voice .of wisdom 
breathes on their ear from those brief blos- 
soms to which appertam the dew and the sun 
beam. While they eradicate the weeds that 
deform or the excresences that endanger 
them, is there not a perpetual monition ut- 
tered of the work to be done in their own 
heart ? From the admiration of these ever 
varying charms, bow naturally is the tender 
spirit led upwards in devotions to Him, 

* whose band prefumes them, and whose pen- 
cil paints.' Connected with the nature of 
flowers, is the delightful study of botany, 
which imparts new attractions to the summer 
sylvan walks,' and prompts both to sahibrious 
exercise and scientific research. A knowl- 
edge of the physiology of plants, is not only 
interesting in itself, but of practical import. 
The brilliant coloring matter which they 
sometimes yield, and the beautiful influences 
which they possess, impart value to many an 
unsightly shrub or secluded plant, which 
might otherwise have been suffered to blos- 
som and die without a thought. 



It is cheering amid our solitary rambles 
to view the subjects that surround us as 
friends, to call to recollections their distinc- 
tive lineaments of character, to array them 
with something of intelligence or utility, and 
to enjoy an intimate companionship with na- 
ture. The female aborigines of our country 
were distinguished by an extensive acquain- 
tance with the medical properties of plants 
and roots, which enabled them, both in peace 
and war, to be the leaders of their tribes. I 
would not counsel you to invade the province 
of the physician— in our state of society it 
would be preposterous and arrogant. But 
sometimes to alleviate the slight indisposition 
of those you love, by a simple infusion of the 
herbs you have reared or gathered, is a le- 
gitimate branch of that nursing kindness 
which seems interwoven with woman's nature. 

And now to sum up the whole matter, 
though in the morning of youth, a charm is 
thrown over the landscape, every inequality 
smoothed, yet still life is not * one long sum- 
mer's day of indolence and mirth.* The 
sphere of woman is eminently practical. 
There is much which she will be expected to 
do, and ought therefore to learn early, if she 
would acquit herself creditably. Though to 
combine the excellencies of a housekeeper 
with much eminence in literature and science, 
requires an energy seldom possessed, still 
there is no need that domestic duties should 
preclude mental improvement or extinguish 
intellectual enjoyment. They may be united 
by diligence and perseverance, and the foun- 
dation of those qualities should be laid now 
in youth. 

Eavly Rising. 

* I WISH you would wake me up to-morrow 
morning at 6ve o'clock," said Charles. I did so 
eiTectually, and left him ; in an hour I returned 
to his room ; there he was, the sun shining 
full on his face. The next day and the next, 
he made the same request, but I was 
tired of waking him. Every person who 
wishes to form a habit of rising early, should 
second the exertions of others by his own 
resolution. He should not lie a single mo- 
ment after he is awakened, but jump out of 
bed instantly. The person, young or old, 
who springs up instantaneously after awaking, 
will awake the next morning a little earlier 
than before, and the next day a little eariler 
still, and so on. — In this way any individual 
may rise as early as he pleases. I have 
found no difficulty in waking when I please, 
that is, aTter a few days' trial ; nor does it 
take long to form the habit when we are once 
resolute — a strong will is equal to almost 
any thing. It does not take so long to break 
up old habits, and form new ones, as indolent 
people affect to believe. If wc are free, as 
God our Creator made us, we can very soon 



form any habits which we believe it to. be 
our duty to form, and custom will use us to 
them, and make every thing easy and natural, 
and even pleasurable. 



Dangliters. 

Let no father impatienily long for sons. 
He may please himself with the ideas of bold- 
ness and masculine energy and moral or 
martial achievements ; but ten to one he will 
meet with liule else than frowardness, reck- 
less imperiousness, and ingratitude. ^ Father 
give me the portion that falieth to me,' was 
the imperious demand of the profligate prod- 
igal who had been indulged from his childhood. 
This case is the representation of thousands— 
the painter that drew this portrait painted for 
all posterity. But the daughter— 'she clings 
like the rose leaf around the stem ; to the 
parent home, and the parental heart ; she 
watches the approving smile, and deprecaits 
the slightest sh^de on the brow ; she wanders 
not on forbidden pleasure grounds ; wrings 
not the heart at home with her doubtful 
midnight absence ; wrecks not the hopes to 
which early promises had given birth nor 
pnralizes the soul that doats on this chosen 
object. Wherever tlie sou may wander in 
search of a fortune or pleasure, there is the 
daughter within the sacred temple of home, 
the vestal Virgin of its innermost sanctuary, 
keeping alive the flame of domestic affection 
and blessing that existence of which she is 
herself a part. . 

Anecdote — * We must be unanimous,' 
observed Hancock on the occasion of signing 
the Declaration of Independence • there must 
be no pulling different ways, we must All hang 
together. * Yes,' added Franklin, * we must 
indeed all hang together, or most assuredly 
we shall hang separately.' 

£ietters Goniaining' Rem It lances, 

Rtcoived at this Office^ ending ffednetdav lasi^ deducting 
tJu amount o/Pogtagepaid. 
C. M. B. PoUMlam, N. Y. •1,00; P. M. NotUiway, Mich. 
f3,00 ; M. G. S. Sunderland, Ms. 91,00 ; F. B. O. HontruM, 
Pa. f3,00 ; R. 8. S. MechanlcviHe, N. Y. 91,00 ; E. M. Por- 
ter's Corners, N. Y. «1,00; S. R. P. Highgate. Vt. «1,00; 
P. P. Cairo, N. Y. fl.OO ; N. R. Gllboa, N. Y. $1,00 ; P. D, 
Copake, N. Y. 91yW ; Mrs. C. W. Holden, Ms. «0,50. 

DIED, 

In this city, on the 13tb inst. Abram, son of Aaron Macy, 
aged about 1 year. • 

On the 4U> inst. Sarah, daughter of William and Catha- 
rine Clark. 

On the 8th inst. Caroline, daughter of A. C. and Sarah 
Macy, in her 6th year. 

On the 13th inst. Joseph Wiltsee, in his 17th year. 

At Albany, on the evening of the 9th inst. Miss Jane 
Matilda Olcott. 

At Ghent, on the 96th inst. Mrs. Catherine Meslck, con- 
sort of Mr. File Mesick in the 83d year of her age. 

At the residence of her father, in Newark. N. J. on Sat- 
urday evening the 8ih inst. Harriet Gates, wife of the Hon. 
Aaron Vanderpoel, of the village of Kinderhook, and late 
a Member of Congress iVom this County. 

In Claverack, on the 14th inst. Jane, daughter of Thomas 
and Mary Benuet, aged al>out 86 years. 

In Columbus, (Missisfdppi,) on Sunday evening March IS, 
Sarah Byron, infant daughter of P. B. Barker, aged about 
1 year. 

In Kinderhook, on the 9th inst. Mr. Russel Hobart, In 
the 55ih year of his age. 

At Bona Vesta, Cape dc Verd Islands, on the 6th of 
November fast. Mrs. Maria de Naiividade M. Gardner, 
wife of Mr. Ferdinand Gardner, formerly of this city, aged 



35 years. 
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April. 

BT M18S L. E. LANDON. 

Op all the months that fill the year, 

Give April's month to me, 
For earth and sky are then so filled 

With sweet variety I 

The apple blossoms, shower of pearl. 

The peach-tree's rosier hue, 
As beautiful as woman's blush, 

As evanescent too. 

The purple light, Ihat like a sigh 

Comes from ihe violet bed, 
As there the perfumes of the East 

Had all their odors shed. 

The wild-briar rose, a fragrant cup. 

To hold the morning's tear ; 
The bird's-eye, like a sapphire star, 

The primrose pale, like fear. 

The balls that hang like drifted snow 

Upon the guelderose. 
The woodbine's fairy trumpets, where 

The elf his war-note blows. 

On every bough there is a bud, 

In every bud a flower; 
But scarcely bud or flower will last 

Beyond the present hour. 

Now comes a shower-cloud o'er the sky,- 

Then all ag^n sunshine ; 
Then clouda again, but brightened with 

The rainbow's colored line. 

Aye, this, this is the month for me 7 

I could not love a scene 
Where the blue sky was always blue, 

The green earth always green. 

It is like love; oh, love should be 

An ever-changing thing, — 
The love that I could worship must ' ' 

Be ever on the wing. 

The chain my mistrese flings round me 

Must be both brief and bright ; 
Or formed of opals, which will change 

With every changing light.- 

To-morrow she must turn to sigha 

The smiles she wore to-day ; 
Thia moment's look of tenderness 

The next one^must be gay. 

Sweet April I thou the emblem art 

Of what my love must be ; i 
One varying like the varying bloom 

Is just the love for me. 

A DcMitesUo Picture. 

Fondly familiar is the look she gives 
As he returns, who forth so lately went, 
For they together pass their happy lives ; 
And many a tranquil evening have they spent 
Since, blushing, ignorantly innocent, 
She vowed with downcast eyes and changeful hue, 
To love him only. Love fulfilled, hath lent 
Its deep repose; and when he meets her view, 
Her soft look only says—* I trust— and I am true.' 



- Scattered like flowers, tlie rosy chilci|-en play ; 
Or rooind her chair a busy crowd they press ; 
But, at the Father's coming, start away, 
With playful struggle for his loved caress, 
And jealous of the one he first may bless ; 
To each a Welcoming word is fondly «aid. 
He bends and kisses some ; lifts up the lees ; 
Admires the little cheek so round and red. 

Or smoothes with tender hand the curled and shining 
head. 

Oh ! let us pause, and gaze upon them now, 
la there ni>t one — beloved and lovely boy ! 
With Mirtli's bright seal upon his open brow. 
And sweet fond eyes, brimful of love and joy 7 
He, who no measure of delight can cloy, 
The daring and the darling of tlie set ; 
He, who, tliough pleased with every passing toy, 
Thoughtless and buoyant to excess, could yet< 
Never a gentle word or kindly deed forget 7 

And one, more fragile than the rest, for whom, 
As for the weak bird in a crowded nest, 
Is needed all the fostering ccu'e of home, 
And the soft comfort of the brooding breast : 
One, who hath oft the couch of sickness prest! 
On whom tlie Mother looks, as it goes by, 
With tenderness intense, and fear supprest. 
While the soft patience of the anxious eye 
Blends with * God's will be done — God grant thou 
may' St not die V 

And is there not the elder of the band 7 
She with the gentle smile and smooth bright hair. 
Waiting some paces back — content to stand 
Till these of love's caresses have their share, 
Knowing how soon his fond paternal care 
Shall seek his violet in her shady nook : 
Patient she stands — demure, and brightly fair, 
Copying the meekness of her Mother's look. 
And clasping in her hand the £avorite story-book. 



Saturday ETenlnflr* 

BY BULWSR. 

Thb. week is past, the Sabbath dawn comes on, 

Reat—rcst in peace — thy daily toil is done, 

And standing, aB thou standest, on the brink 

Of a new scene of being, calmly tliink 

Of what is gone, is now, and soon shall be, 

As one that trembles on eternity. 

For sure as this now closing week is past. 

So sure advancing time will close my last, 

Sure as to-morrow, shall the joyful light 

Pf the eternal morning hail my sight. 

Spirit of good, on this week's verge 1 stand, 

Tracing the guiding influence of thy hand ; 

That hand which leads me gently, calmly still, 

Up life's dark, stony, tiresome, tliorny hill. 

Thou, thou, in every storm hast sheltered me, 

Beneath tlie wings of thy benignity; 

A thousand graves my footeteps circumvent, 

And I exist — thy mercy's monument I 

A thousand writhe upon the bed of pain, 

I live — and pleasure flows through ev'ry vein. 

Want o'er a thousand wretches waves her wand ; 
I, circled by ten thousand mercies stand. 
How can 1 praise thee. Father I how eatpreas 
My debt of reverence and thankfulness ! 
A debt that no intelligence can count, ' 
While every moment swells the vast amount. 
For the week's duties thou hast given me strength, 
And brought me to a peaceful close at length ; 
And hero my grateful bosom fain would nuBO 
A fresh memorial to thy glorious praise. 



l¥alk fvltlft tbe £iOr4. 

BY UftS. L. H. eiGOCBlTEY. 

* At evening Ume It shall be light.*— Zach. xtv. 7. 

Walk with the Lord at mom, 

When every scene is fair, 
While opening buds the boughs adorn, 

And fragrance fills the air ; 
Before the rosy dawn, awake. 

And in thy being's pride, 
Thy first young blush of beauty, make 

Omnipotence thy guide. 

Walk with- the Lord at noon. 

When fervid suns are high, 
And Pleasure, with her treacherous boon, 

Allureth manhood's eye, — 
Then, with the diamond shield of prayer. 

Thy soul's opposers meet, 
And crush the tliorns of sin and care. 

That bind the pilgrim's feet. 

Walk with the Lord at eve, 

When twilight dews deccnd. 
And Nature seems a shroud to weave. 

As for some smitten friend; 
While slow the lonely moments glide 

On mournful wing away, 
Press closer, closer to His side, 

For He shall guide the way. • 

Even shouldst thou linger still 

Till midnight spreads its pall, 
And Age laments with bosom chill, 

Its buried earthly all. 
Thy withered eyes a signal bright 

Beyond the grave shall aee. 
For He, who maketfa darkness light. 

Thy God, shall walk with thee. 



SpriBflT* 



O HABTE, ye vernal gales, to breathe 

The genial balmy air of Springs 
And smiling Nature's floral wreath ; 
On wings of gentle zephyrs bring. 
Ye liquid streams, soft murm'ring slow. 
Again resume your peaceful flow ; 
And wake, ye birds, on every spray. 
The warblings of your pktintive lay. 

Then from bright Helicon's fair bowersi, 
The rural muse shall bring her lyre. 

And sailing on the roseate hours, 
The strings of melody inspire ; 

While echo, from the hills around. 

Shall mingle in the flowing sound ; 

And woodland nymphs their garlands bring, 

To strew upon the lap of Spring. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 

I^ydia Aslibangli, tbe l^Uctai. 

[Concluded.] 



j. common report. While in Philaddphin and 
= ' near completing my education, I was accident- 
'; ally introduced to a young man, whose name, 
' Elliam lleathfield, will he cr« long restored 
ij to your recollection. At the moment con- 



A FLASU oflighlnino seemed to pass over|j sidered beautiful, and greatly richer than I 
my mind, and iu its glare i||>peared the spirit; was in fact, I was flattered, followed, envied 
ofthelong lost Sophia. I paced the room for!' and haled by most of my female //•*>»£/*, and 
sometime at intervals repeating the name, nud' pursued as prey by some of the other sex. 
thatof Eltham Heathfield — names too fearfully Passions too powerful for reason, but wiih a 
connected. I was now convinced that the was- ' heart in which nc-ither affections or its oppo- 
ledand withered form beside me, was what re-; site were moderate it was not in my power 
iiiained of the once most attractive and bei^uti-T to love other than to excess. To most of the 
fill Sophia, but 1 suffered the storm of regret to j young gentleman of my circle, I was only and 
s^jcnd its force, and then drawing a chair sat,, uierely acquainted by sight, to most of them 
down beside the recluse, and in a soothing tone i my feelings at least were those of indifference. 



observed, • Sophia, foryou are Sophia, remem- 
ber ihe days of our youth.' My words fell as 
bulni on a wounded heart, and r.iising her 
head, she smiled as a sunbeam from a sum- 
mer cloud, and ejaculated — ' Oh how delight- 
ful ! twenty-five long years have passed since 
the human voice has fallen on this heart in 
kindness.* 

She rose and passing into an outer room, 
bathed her feverish head with cool water, 
returned and sat down with a composure as 
if nothing extraordinary had occurred, but 
her eye falling, perhaps accideiitally, on the 
representation of what she had been, she 
started up, replaced the veil and again 
sat down, and pulling out a drawer of the 
table, drew forth a bundle of papers, bound 
with a blue ribbon, laid them between us, 
with the mysterious observation, ^heaverCs 
vengeance reposes but sleeps not in that 
casket ;' and then continued, * I am now to 
explain, why we are both here ; therefore 
hear the witch's story. Fear no listeners. 



To all this, Eltham Heathfield was an exce])- 
lion. Mixing with the first society, his man- 
ners were polished — his coldness 1 theit 
attributed to good sense— but I was to learn 
a deeper cause. A near relation of the family 
in which I boarded, Heathfield had unlimited 
admittance to my company, and he profited 
by the advantage. Few words now are left — 
I was deeply, purely, and unchangeably as 1 
I thought attached, and in the full confidence 
of full return, was in the warmth of youth, 
plaiming how faithfidly the duties of wife 
should be performed. No reason have J 
now to disguise, and in the face of heaven 
I declare, I do not believe any other woman 
evermore sincerely looked forw.ird to wedded 
happiness founded on a faithful discharge of 
the highest obligations. These were dreams — 
youthful dreams — my guardian spirit slept, 
and I became the shvo of a plotting villain. 
My idol was changed to a demon. The visits 
of my destroyer were made at lengthening 



' intervals — still, however, though rendered 
Those who are above the belief of witches, ', l^ss happy, 1 was unconscious of the gulf 
are above the meanness, and those who are are I opening before me. Seated one evcHing on 
would expect worse than the vengeance of heav- 1, a gQf;| n, the common parlor — the sun had 
CD.if they dared come near this cell in stealth. I set, but the candles not yet lighted, I fell 
' The history of my family I need not i something of undefined distress, from which 
relate — all that is known to thee as well as toj' l vvas roused by a well known tread. The 
myself — nor need I recall the too muchr figure glided in and without speaking pre 



courted Sophia, but it is necessary I should 
relate circumstances, with which you were, 
with the world in general, only acquainted by 



' sented a letter, which in the dim light I 
could but see, and also in silence, wheeled 
and in much ajtonithment 1 was again alone. 



' This is a new freak of Eltham,* thought I, 
its ringing for a light, I rose and when the 
lii^ht came went up stairs to my own room. 
With an anxiety I could not repress or 
accoiuu for, the letter was opened, aud uith 
an effort yet to me inscrutable, it was read 
and thrown on the table. My very soul felt 
frozen. The whole horrors of my situation 
lay before me, painted in few words by my 
murderer — for to all purposes of earthly 
enjoyment death spread his veil over me 
from that fatal night — a night on which no 
bed was pressed by the ruined Sophia. But 
every one has their own manner of meeting 
calamity. Happiness aud the man who tram- 
pled on my heart were gone together — that 
heart was brttised, but not crushed — love 
was there replaced by hatred — undying ha- 
tred.* — Here she paused, and all the demon 
shook her frame and distorted her truly hag- 
gard features — but the storm had a pause 
and she resumed. 

* Over a fallen daughter there was no moth- 
er to weep, and wither broken hearted — no 
sister to share the lo.<t reputation — no brother 
to pierce or be pierced by the foul betrayer — 
but there was a f.ither, grey with age, and 
feeble in heahh, to receive or reject an erring • 
i-hild. To that father I was determined to 
iippeal — on earth he was the only hope, an<l 
f liled me not in the hour of shame and sor- 
row. To my native home I fled, leaving my 
city friends to their surmises. On my fdtli- 
er*s breast I leaned and to his heart was 
taken, forgiven and eonsoled, as far as human 
consolation would soften misery like mine. 
In the very room v\here I was born, I be- 
came the mother of a son, wiiom erst I had 
hoped to bestow on a doating husband and 
father. 

* Utterly secluded, and seen only by my 
only parent, and a deaf and dumb servant girl, 
L nursed my babe, watering his innocent face 
with my tears. My father you know was a 
man of uncommon good sense, and I know 
he was also a man of the kindest feeling, and 
why he sunk not to the grave under so muclj> 
afHiction from the hand of an only daughter.^ 
is altogether unaccountable, but he it blill 
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living, aii<l wiih ail llie world but yourself 
believes the tale of my suicide in tlie Suftque- 
lianna. In open day my native farm is visible 
from this den. But I must haste to conclude 
my story of wretchedness. 

* The name of my seducer was never re- 
peated to my father — indeed the only stern 
command I ever received from him, was not 
to name the monster — a command I hud no 
inclination to disobey. Time passed away 
and my boy began to lisp in our native tongue, 
when, as was his daily custom, my father 
came in and sitting down began to play with 
little James, observing, * we h tve a new neigh- 
bor; Thomas Milford has sold his farm to 
R new comer named Eltham Heathfield,* and 
diverted by the child*s gambols, the effect on 
me was unobserved. In fact my heart was 
frozen to every thing beyonti the room, but 
even ice must yield. The cruelty that had 
be^ practiced upon me now canio- home 
more terribly than ever* No exertion of 
mind would prevent me from contrasting 
what I might— what I on^ht to be as the 
mistress of the very farm on which you 
paid for a miserable dinner this day — yes ! 
that sour miser— that suffering wretch, poor 
in possession of great wealth, is Eltham 
Heathfield. 

• Knov*ledge of his existing in our vicinity 
preyed upon mo — I became fretful, irritable, 
and disrespectful to my protector, my father, 
and only friend. The face of my boy became 
even hateful — I thought I could trace a like- 
ness %vhich a disordered itlind rendered stri- 
king. My father noticed, and attributed my 
altered conduct to sickness, but it was not 
sickness of body ] it was worse ; it was sick- 
ness of mind. At some moments I was 
conscious of my true situation, but in solitude, 
the brain was preyed upon by the horrid 
phantoms of its own creation.' 

Here she paused and sat as if listening to 
some disfant voice — but it was the effect of 
overpowering remembrance, and as I sat the 
picture of anxious attention, she started and 
resumed — 

• You are now to hear what will require all 
your confidence to believe possible. As tiie 
sun shone through a grated window I awoke, 
and starting up called to my chikt which I 
thought in the bed-~no child was there. J 
then called to my f\ither — the walls answered 
my echo. I stared around me, every thing 
was changed. Springing to my feet, I stood 
petrified and exclaimed, • This must be « 
dream,' and to convince myself I was not 
dreaming actually struck the wall with my 
forehead. I was no longer deceived, but 
reason %vould soon again have deserted its 
post, had not a door opened and a woman, 
an entire stranijer, but with a most benevolent 
look, stood before me. I Wbs motionless 
with uiiuiicruble wonder, as she advanced to- 



wards me taking me by the hand and leading 
me back to the bed, * am I in the regions of 
the dead ?' I at length demanded. 

• Poor sufferer,' replied my protector, • you 
are still among the children of mortalhy — 
you are on earth — but lie down and be com- 
posed.' I obeyed and she sat down by me. 
and in a most mild and tender tone I was 
comforted. 

* My reason was restored — but many days 
elapsed before I learned that I had been five 
years in a mad house, in the state of — — 



four hundred miles from my home. The 
first time I beheld myself in a mirror I start- 
ed back wiih horror. I could not havQ be- 
lieved that death hsclf would have made such 
a change. My hair was now scanty and 
vrey— -all the most fearful ravages of age and 
nistress were unit^. I requested a bible 
and one was giveh me. I read, reflected, 
and found that my intellects were restored, 
and then requested the presence of thealtend- 
ing physician. He came, and in him I met a 
gentleman, and a man of real science on the 
subject he was appointed to superintend. In 
a few conversations he became convinced of 
my sanity. With tho cunning of madness I 
had concealed my name, and though I made 
ilic pliysiciin a confident so far as to account 
for my recent situation, my name, place of 
birth, or any circumstance which couM lead, 
to any knowledge of myself or connections, 
I concealed. 

* Dead .1 am regarded no doubt by all who 
ever knew me,' I inwardly reflected, • and 
lead I am determined to remain — no one 
can recognize Sopliia Markland under this 
disguise.' Tenderly — ia reality, too tender- 
ly nurtured, I ivas very unprepared to Uhor 
for a living, but I was determined to labor. 
Silent, submissive, and regarded as a repent- 
ant Magdalen, I found many compassionate 
liearts. How or by what possible means I 
had wandered over the space between the 
insane hospital and my native home, I never 
can know, as I never can remember: but 
over the same space I returned as a common 
female laborer, and still a young woman in 
years but blasted by misfortune, I re-crossed 
the Susquehanna, and again beheld my nativf 
n)ountains, perfectly ini6ire.«»8of my mother's 
language, the German: I assmned the name 
by which, when I am not known as mother 
Rarity, I have since passed. — Performing 
the duty of a common servant, Lydia Ash 
baugh has remained unsuspected in her own 
father's house— has attended in sickness and 
health, her own son, and wept over him bitter 
tears which fell unseen by mori»l eye. In sev- 
eral instances my own tragic story has been 
related to me or in my hearing, with all its ad- 
ditions of falsity. Some of my clothing wa.«s 
foumi, according to the talc, on an Island near 
Harribburgh, but my body even rcjjort never 



pretended to have found. Not a livhig 80ul 
out of this room, I sincerely believe, has the 
most distant suspicion that Lydia Ashbaugh 
is the ruin of Sophia Markland, and to my 
grave should the secret have descended, had 
not recent circumstances opened a scene 
which compels ine to unmask to save my son 
from the fangs of a villain. But let me be cool,' 
—as far as passion could excite heat, she was 
not — but as before, I let the fire bnm, and 
after another pause, she again continued—- 

* Determined that my child shouHl not, vs 
far as I could prevent it, share his mother's 
shame and wretchedness, I left frequentii^ 
my father's house, as James approached to 
manhood. This ground on which I reside 
was the property of my mother, and is of 
course now mine ; having actually leased it from 
my father. First a ridiculous story was rais- 
ed by ignorance that I was a witch, or worse. 
I had long ceased to laugh, but I smiled at 
the notion of supernatural association, and 
finding it threw an atmosphere of fear around 
me, I let it pass. The wise laugh and the 
fools dread, and so let them. The hour is 
hasting on when my real power will be shown 
in thunder. 

* Amid all my trials and changes, from the 
moment I received the fatal letter frona the 
hand of Eltham Heathfiehl, there is one pas- 
sion which has never abated in my bosom. 
A voice has always seemed to whisper, * the 
thy will come when you can take vengeance 
on that man.' This voice I have hcnrti in 
whispers in all hours of the day and night, in 
every season of the year ; on the return of 
long suspended reason, it came again and an- 
imated me in toil. In search of this, good 
twenty-five years have I toiled, and am soon 
to reap the fruits, and astonishing as it may 
sound in your ears, in part by your aid — in- 
terrupt mc not — ^you wilt soon hear and glad- 
iy will your aid be granted. But let mc 
return back on time. 

' Maria Heathfield, once the sister of an 
unworthy brother, was much the younger of 
the two. They were the only children of pa- 
rents long since departed, and to rid himself^ 
of superintending her education, Maria was 
sent to an aunt in Philadelphia, where at an 
ngc too little advance<l to admit much reflec- 
tion, she fell into company with an emigrant 
French gentleman, which eventuated in an 
attachment and marriage. In many respects 
Maria was fortunate in her connection. M. 
Stephen Moniault was a gentleman in the 
proper meaning of the term. He was tender 
and affectionate to his wife, and transported 
with delight when their only child, a daugh- 
ter, called Caroline, bloomed in sportiveness. 
Montault was for this country, rich, but re- 
markably confiding. This quality was cuhi- 
vaicd to profit by Heathfield, the hroihcr, 
who in a very few years had contrived to 
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borrow most of his broilict-iii-law's capital. 
But matters went smooth od the surface, 
until the declining health and final death of 
Maria removed the tie between them. 

* Rendered wretched by the loss of his 
adored wife, and becoming dissatisfied with 
the conduct of her brother, MontauU demand- 
ed the return of his money, announcing his 
intention to remove to New-York. Difficul- 
ties iiKrreased, and from a real friendship on 
llie part of the Frenchman, open enmity suc- 
ceeded, and legal redress threatened. Things 
were in this train, when in the dead of night 
tlie house of MontauU was involved inflames. 
The fire I believe was accidental, but his 
character exposed Ueathfield to suspicion.— 
The natural impulse of MontauU in the alarm, 
was to save his child, which he effected with 
great difflcuUy, and at the expense of his own 
life.— Scorched by the flames, % raging fever 
was the consequence, and from the moment 
of seeing his child in safety, Stephen Moi>- 
tault never was in a situiitlon to give any di- 
rection as to his afTiiirs, and on the sixth day 
;«rter his last misfortune, was laid beside the 
remains of his wife. 

* Now all was changed with this family; 
Caroline was an orphan, at the mercy of her 
unnatural uncle. He administered on tiie 
properly, sold in due time, the personal 
property, and no doubt to blind the world, 
sent C&jx>ltne to Philadelphia, where, what- 
ever was his motive, she received her educa- 
tion. A few things were saved from the fire, 
and among the rest, that desk, which after 
fallir^ into other hands, was sold to me for 
a trifle— but little did I suspect its value. In 
that corner it stood many years, while other 
changes were in the womb of lime. I never 
committed a theft but once, if that was really 
a theft — I stole my own picture and placed it 
over ttie desk, and there have they dust-cov- 
ered remained, shut from every eye but 
mine. 

* While all these events were occurring, 
my son rose to manhood. The idol of my 
poor old father, James received a tolerable 
education. — In a mother's eye he was not on- 
ly a fine, but an elegant young man, and little 
did he suppose that the heart of a fond 
mother beat in the bosom of the menial who 
took her highest pleasure in washing and ar- 
ranging his clothing. Mystery indeed hung 
over his birth, though under the name of 
James Woolford, start not — Captain James 
Wool ford is my son, and Caroline was once 
Caroline MontauU ; but be calm and Hsten. 
The last war called to the field many others, 
and among them my noble boy. Oh! how 
my bosom beat when, honored with wounds 
and high in character, he returned into his 
native country. The train of circumstances 
which brought James and Caroline together 
you will learn at a future iUy ; sufl^cc it to 



say ihat to my delight they became man and 
wife, but their uncle either felt or pretended 
to feel great indignation, and whatever was 
the motive, his enmity was durable and seri- 
ous. The long minority of Caroline left her 
uncle undisturbed, and when her husband 
made demands on her property, tliey were 
met by the taunt that they had nothing to re- 
ceive, but on the contrary a large claim 
against her father was urged. My son was 
irritated at what he regarded injustice, and 
unconscious of their real relationship, per- 
sonal violence was only prevented by the 
interference of others. After the most dili- 
gent search, not a trace of obligation could 
be found to substantiate the rights of Caroline 
to her father's properly. Involved in law- 
suits, and persecuted by a haughty relation, 
this father and mother is now reduced to in- 
digence and despair ; but how will their con- 
dition be changed to-morrow!* 

Now beamed something of the once beau- 
tiful Sophia Markland. She rose to her feet — 
her eyes shot witli a luster, I could not be- 
hold witliout astonishment; but she checked 
her transports, and again sal down, seizings 
at the same time the packet which during her 
harrowing narrative lay on the table. • You 
see tliat broken desk,' said she pointing to 
the ruined piece. * It shall be mended with 
clus|^ of silver.' 

If I was riveted by any part of the scene 
I was still more so at tvhat was now placed 
before me. With great composure Sophia 
unfolded the papers, and laid them on the 
table, writing downwards — when done, she 
again addressed me in words not to be for- 
gotieit— ^ 

* You remember the thunder storm of last 
eek.' • Well,' I replied. ' And well do I 

remember it,' she 8ubjoincd% * Never sub- 
ject to dread of lightning and ibnnder, on 
the contrary, from a cliild I was railier de- 
lighted witli the awful display, and on the 
night I have mentioned, I \4i8 silting in the 
outer room, viewing the flashes and hearing 
the echoes from mountain to mountain, 
when I was stunned by an explosion which 
seemed to burst frou) the earth and rend her 
bowels. My desolate dwelling was struck — 
you see that split beam. From that the 
shock fell upon llie desk, and threw the frag- 
ments over llie room. A remark 1 had once 
he«ird in Philadelphia now occurred to my 
mind. It was that tlie same pliicc or same 
object is never, or very rarely, if ever, affect- 
ed twice by the electricity of the same storm, 
and that any object or place once touched by 
an electric shock, is rarely ever ag^in sub- 
ject to like accident. I therefore now re- 
garded my cabin in safety, and as the storm 
passed away sought my lone couch, and with 
ihc elements was soon at rest. 

• Tht next morning as day strengthened, 



I saw the effect of the stroke of the bolt. 
The desk was literally shivered, but those 
and some other papers arrested my attention, 
and on examination I found that the back 
part had contained a secret till or kind of ^ 
drawer, which burst by the explosion, and its 
contents lay scattered over the floor. After 
examining some loose fragments of no mo- 
ment, I picked up the one containing these 
papers ; and now let us glance upon their 
faces, and learn what they reveal, and here, 
do you know that writing ?* saying this she 
handed me the paper, and what was my as- 
tonishment to see a document wntten in a 
hand of great neatness and pecidiarity, it was 
that of a teacher, under whose care I had 
myself learned to write — but of infinitely 
greater importance was its tenor. It was a 
duly executed mortgage, for the money lent 
by Stephen MontauU to his brother-in-law, 
and the other documents in the same packet 
were bonds and otUer obligations which had 
been' thus so remarkably preserved. 

In mingled joy and astonishment, I read 
these precious records, handing them over 
to the exulting mother, who again folded 
them up very carefully, while observing, * on 
to-morrow a meeting is to take j>lace at Saul 
Standley's — who is not only justice of the 
peace, but a peace maker. — Eltham Heath- 
field is to meet his injured son. — He shall 
have one chance more to recede and do jus- 
tice. IjCt him refuse and all shall be re- 
vealed. If, but I need hope, his day is come, 
and my son and his wife and child shall be 
restored to their rights. You can attest to 
his hand writing come what will. Be at 
Standley's before mid-day to-morrow.' 

The reader need not to be told that I was 
at Standley's at the time appointed, and 
found by the manner of the old squire that I 
was expected. I was first on the ground but 
had not long to wait. Captain James Wool- 
ford was next. His noble countenance was 
care worn, and I could or ihought I could, 
see despair and anxiety contending, and 
dreaded the consecpience on his mind of the 
revelation I knew was to be ma<ln. My lips 
were, however, scaled. The last words of 
Sophia Markland to me, on parting, were 
• let Ueathfield do justice, and ihen what has 
passed must forever remain unknown to the 
world.' 

The dislresscfl Woolford was too much 
occupied iviih his forebodings of evil to s|)eak 
much, and I for a different reason was also 
silent, but watched with increasing anxiety 
the path over the field where I knew ihe witch 
would approach. Her figure ai length ap- 
peared, and when at some distance Wool- 
ford observed her, and exclaimed • gopd 
God ! is that woman to be here.' 

I couM not refrain from observing, * that 
woman will do you no harm.' Woolford re^ 
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i;nr(]ccl ine in &ilcni displeasure, aiui conscious || • Do you exiimiue that face carefully o^hile 
of my own imprudence, I felt loo awkward toj I prepare :9omcthing more for your comfort.* 
^ivc excuse, nor really had I time, so Sophin j The faces indeed of the father and son. for 
entered, and to tl>e surprise of the family, j very different reasons were fixed sieadfasi 



well and neatly dressed, and was quickly fol- 
lowed by Heath field. 

• What a meetin.; between a father and son/ 
said I, mentally. A scowl of the most repul- 
sive kind sat on the face of the father, and 
to the greeting of the old magistrate, he 
scarcely deigned to grumble a reply, and 
without sitting down, very roughly demanded, 
• what is the psrticular object of troubling 
mo to come here, squire "t and without allow- 
ing the squire to explain went on, * I was not 
obliged to come, nor have I much time to wait/ 

Every eye in the room was fixed on him, 
hut there was one of intense scrutiny, and 
which as he closed his rude address to the 
magistrate drew his full attentions, as the 
question met his ear. — ' Eltham Heatlifield, 
do you intend to do justice to your broiher's 
child ?' He evidently shrunk from llie speak- 
er, but attempted to concenl his feelings by 
turning to the squire and asking in a loud 
lone. * What has this hag to do with my 
affairs ?' This to him fatal expression 
sealed his fate. Sophia had entered the 
house with her portrait carefully wrapped up, 
and as the insulting term liag fell from Heath- 
field, she laid the frame on a table as she 
rose. Her form always commandini^, sccm- 
e»l to gain supcrnaturiil hei^jht. * Hag,' she 
repeated, as Hcathfield quadcd imderjier 
dreadful glance, • and are yon prcpired to 
learn who made me a hng ?— Do you dare to 
look on tlwit face }^ and she unwrapped her 
portrait and set it before him. The very 
heart's blood of the man seemed frozen— -his 
face assumed a hue incomparably more ap- 
palling than death.— Every joint shook, »nd 
his tongue cheaved to the roof of his mouth— 
not so Sophia, who with an expression of 

ineffable disdain again repeated * hag yes! 

In madness, in sickness, in shame and in 
poverty, and even in want have I been fur 
long and bitter years a hag, the scorn of the 
base <itK] JMi object of pity to the good— loner 
have I awaited this hour and now I hurl back 
to the head of my betrayer, the obloquy he 
4»as heaped on mine — once more Hcathfield, 
ore you ready to do justice to your brother's 
flaughicr?' What answer the crushed and 
confounded wretch ivouM have made can 
never be known, as while his lips quivered, she 
was too much excited to wait, and in a voice 
of still moredreaded importadded. 'No! nor 
nnder any circumstances can you do justice, 
but justice shall be done on you; behold thai 
man* and she pointed to Woolford, who with 
us all stood without power of words or mo- 
tion awaiting the termination of a scene hi 
which so many developements scented to rise 
9M from the grave. 



ly on each other, as Sophia laying down hei 
portrait, opened the packet handing one pa 
per after another to the old and astonished 
magistrate, and then again addressing Heath- 
fiehl, observed. • A few fleeting moments 
and you might have retired to your home, 
and so would I have done to mine, and went 
to the grave unrevengcd — for as the hour ap- 
iproached I shrunk from revealing to that 
injured man who was his father. But— but — 
[ could not see him and his wife and child 
robbed. Behold your son and mine ! 

In a moment the mother and son were in 
each others arms. The f«ither heard no 
more — he fell writhing in agony, and — but 
let me draw a veil over the resiilue of this^ 
scene. • ♦ » 

In a few days after the funeral of the uncle, 
Maria Woolford, for his mother and grand- 
father woidd not hear of iiis assuming the 
name of Hcathfield, and her husband there- 
fore was by her made master of the anipl 
fortune of his father. The mother removed 
and resided with them, but remained seclud- 
ed. With very great caution her existence 
was made known to her aged father, who in a 
few years breathed his last breath into her 
bosom. In memory of their many vicissi 
tudes and in the calm enjoyments of the 
coods of the earth, this family lives in tran- 
quillity and peace. The very name of Heath 
field is a forbidden sound in their dwelling. 



From the Lady's Book. 

The Orcek Bride. 

Scio was one of the most beautiful and op 
ulent of all the Greek Islands, and its iid)ab- 
iiants amongst the most intelligent and refined 
to be fotmd in that ancient abode of luxury 
und learning. It would seem that the Muses, 
driven from iheif Arcadian haunts, still lin- 
^ered abourthe fanes of this delightful Isle 
iinwilling to abandon its temples to the dese- 
cration of the Turk, or its grove-crowned 
hills and lovely valleys to the desolation thai 
had left the rest of Greece a waste of ruins. 
Iler merchants were suffered to accumulate 
their wealth within their marble palaces, and 
her classic-formed daughters had heard, bui 
never known, the misery of their sisters in 
less favored portions of tliis unhappy country 

But Ihia security was only transient. De 
struction in its most powcrfid shape burst 
suddenly and terrifically upon them. Theii 
wealth excited the cupidity, and some trifling 
circumstance roused the jealously, of tlie 
Turk, and the flaming brand was hurled a- 
mongsi her dwellings, the sword was reeking 
with the blood of her last and noblest citi- 
zens. Her daugliicrs, the most beaulifnl of 



Greece, were -dragged to a revolting servi- 
tude, or perished amidst the ashes of their 
dwellings, or fled to the inaccessible rocks of 
the mountains, the last resort of the op- 
uressed. A few hurried to the shippingf 
and, weighing anchor, bade adieu for ever to 
their native soil. 

But the sufferings, dreadful and appalling 
as they were, that the natives of Scio endur- 
ed at the first sacking by the Turks, were 
not to be compared willi the long months of 
toil and peril and hunger, which those expe- 
rienced who hatl escaped from the sword, 
only to die of col<l and famine amidst tlve 
fastnesses of their mountain wilds. Many of 
these wretched beings, driven to desperation, 
would come down to the sea-shore, on the 
approach of a merchant vessel, and implore 
to be taken on board to escape the prolonged 
misery of dying by cold and starvation. 

It was attliis period that an American ves- 
sel, passin.; the coast, stopped at the north 
side of the Island for the purpose of procur- 
ing water. It wrmid be impossible to de- 
scribe the heart-rending scenes of distress 
that were here presented to the view. Wo- 
men, beautiful as the fabled beings of aoti 
quiiy, were wandering about houseless and 
famishing, and apparently bewildered by the 
very extremity of their sufferings. Some 
endeavoring to sustain a tani^uishing babe 
whose feeble wail and lusterlcss eye told that 
its few days of wretchedness were fading to a 
close. Others sustaining the tottering steps 
of a f'lther or husband, whose spirit was 
crushed, and brow furrowed, and whose 
vigorous form was bowed to the earth by the 
accumulated wron:;s heaped upon his family. 
It was a scene that touched every heart. 
Garments were doffed and food distributed, 
aUnost to the danger of producing famine and 
clistress on ship board. The scene wrought 
so powerfully upon the feelings of a young 
passenger, jMr. C— — , that abandoning the 
original object of his voyage, he resolved to 
spend a f«:w months amongst the desolations 
of Scio ; stipulating that the vessel should 
stop for him on her homeward bound pas- 
sage. All remonstrated, but In vain ; he was 
sick, indnli;ed, and obstinate and accordingly 
we proceeded without him. On our return 
we found Mr. C ready to embark, and 

apparently excited by the most pleasurable 
emotions. We found he had employed his 
leisure in winning the affections of a young 
and lovely girl, whose f aher and brother had 
perisljed amidst the carnage o/* Me *acA:m^, 
by the Turks, 

I should not da.^e attempt a description of 
Zella. She was the very personification of 
ill that is pure and trusting and beautiful. I 
might have thotight her too delicate in her 
proportions, had not the perfect roundness 
and fulness of ouilin/araace^b^lb^imag- 
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tnatjon. But her <lark soft eye^llie eye 
mJat be ihb seat of the soul— and Zella's 
must have been a holy ^nd lovely one ; for 
never did I behold one so brilliant, and yet so 
subdued, so chnste in its expression. 

But I must not slop for description. As 
the vessel receded from the shore, and the 
figures of the melancholy group became less 
and less distinct, my heart misj^ave me, that 
the pale, trembling girl, who clung so trust- 
ingly to the arm of her lover, had entrusted 
her happiness to one, little qualified to pro- 
mote and cherish it. I fell she had lavished 
all the treasures of her yonns; «nd confidinu 
heart, with its untold wealth of innocence and 
love, upon one, little capable of appreciating 
its worth or returning its tenderness. But 
the young bride thought not so. And who, 
that looked upon the fme form, the manly 
brow and commanding air. of Frederic 
^ would dream of fickleness or dis- 
honor ? And then his smile, it was the very 
one to go to a woman's heart. 

I stood by as the fair girl gave a last 
embrace, a last look of love to those she 
shook! see no more on earth. The calm, 
dignified mother— who seemed in her mat- 
ronly beauty to realize the very ide^il of a 
Niobe— the gay and noble spirited brother, 
and the graceful sister, who wept in agony 
on the neck of the companion of herchildho6d. 
They had trod together the marble halls of 
their father, and sported together by the hill 
and fountain side, and when sorrow came, 
the rocky clifl^, and mossy pillow were more 
tolerable when shared with that sister. All 
these things were now to do no more ; and 
she clung wildly to her neck. The mother 
whispered a word about the beauty of that 
Bister, and the brutality of the Turk, and the 
young creature stood passive and resigned, to 
the separation. 

As the figures became indistinct, and the 
green shores and rocky cliffs one after anoth- 
er became lost in the distance, Zella clung 
more closely to her husband's arm, as if he 
were now the whole world to her. When at 
length the Isle, where she had loved and 
endured so much, was hid from her sight, 
she sank senseless into his arms. 

Our voyage was long and tedious; but 
not a sound of discontent escaped the lips of 
the Greek girl. Her patience, her cheerful- 
ness, and kindness, won all hearts. The 
most uncouth sailor would doff his cap, and 
with awkward, but hearty kindness endeavor 
to perform some little act of courtesy, that 
might make her situation on ship-board more 
tolerable. For this he was sure to be re- 
warded by a sweet smile, that would pass like 
a gleam of sunshine over her pale, quiet face. 
Even on the voyage the restlessness and 
natural querulousness of Frederic's disposi- 
tion begdfl to exhibit itself; and I have more 
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than once seen an honest tar boihng with 
indignation, when he had observed the eyes 
of the fair girl fill with tears at some irritable 

remark of Mr. C . 

As we approached our native shore all 
hearu were buoyant with the prospect of 
home. But Zella only grew more pensive- 
more sick at heart. It was evident that Mr. 
^ * was beginning to tire of the gentle 

being who could only address him In the soft 
accents of her native land. He had brought 
her from her own kindred and friends to die 
amongst strangers — of a broken heart. 

We arrived in safety, and in the delight of 
seeing old friends, and awakening old recollec- 
tions, the fate of Zella was forgotten. But, 
as I began to mingle in society, I occasionally 

encountered Mr. C , with his beautiful 

Greek Bride upon his arm. I observed, 
with pain, she grew more pale and languid, 
and the quick, gratified smiles, with which 
she recognized her old shipmate, soon passed 
away and left her face more pale and melan- 
choly than before. I visited her and strove 
to rouse her from the apathy into which she 
was sinking. She had become sick of the 

realities of earth. Mr. C , without in 

the least exerting himself to wile her from 
painful rtflections, wiis evidently piqued at 
her melancholy, and made it an apology for 
neglecting her. Perhaps his conscience 
would sometimes upbraid him for his injus- 
tice to one, so entirely dependant upon him- 
self for happiness, and he would be lavish 
in his attentions and expressions of tender- 
ness; In a moment the pensive languid being 
was transformed into one radiant with smiles, 
a creature of grace and beauty, warmed into 
vitality by the' breath of love. But this very 
excitability was fast wearing her into the 
grave. 



she h;id left in Scio— she sobbed convulsively 
and waved her hand for me lo be silent. 
Her heart w»s too full of grief to dwell upon 
the love of those sUe should sec no more, f 
ventured to suggest the possibility of their 
meeting again— she shook her head, and 
pointing upwards, answered. » No, no. only 
there.' Her husband upbraided her with her 
melancholy, and cruelly told her she should 
have thought of the possibility of these things 
before she left Scio. One day he overheard 
her singing the following song. 

80XG OF THE GREEK GIRL. 
Ala«! for the mosa-grown leat 
Beside the guslilngrllt, 
Where sprang the wild flowers sweet. 
When my heart was young an4 still. 

Alas ! for the sister's love. 
The sweet protecting care— 
My heart, like a striclccn dove. 
Longs to be sheltered there. 

Alas : for the gladsome snund. 
The voice of mirth and gifee, 
That echoed the rocks around, 
By my broUier young and fiee. 

Alas! for the kind, low tone. 
Of a Mother's voice to hear. 
For my heart Is chill and lone — 
Mother I would thou wert near. 

Alas: for the warm kind hand 
My gentle mother laid 
On ray head, in our own bright land. 
When Uio evening prayer was said. 

Alas I for the quiet grave, 
Beneath the spreading tree^ 
Land of my birth beyond the wave, 
Had^Bt thoa no grave for me ? 



mi u 'T- II . leei. n IS neart smote 

Though Zella strove eagerly to ca.ch the ,„ fe,j ,,„ ^„ ^^j„g 



language of her husband's people, she made 
but little progress, for her husband was too 
indolent to teach her, and took no pains to 
procure her masters. He was but imperfect- 
ly acquainted with Greek, and hated the 
exertion to talk it. It was evident poor Zella 
stood in his way. A woman's penetration is 
quick where, she has garnered up her heart. 

Often did I sit by as she warbled some of 
the delicious airs of her country. Her dark 
eyes would fill with tears, and there was in 
her look and attitude such an entire resigna- 
tion to sorrow ; such an expression of a 
breaking heart, that it went to my very soul. 
I found her one day holding her small hand to 
the light, and looking with a faint smile at its 
thin outline. • It cannot waste much thinner,' 
she gently murmured. 

How she seemed to long for the rest of 
the grave ! How sadly and wearily did she 
count the days as they passed away in her 
loneliness and sorrow. I spoke of the friends 



This was sung with so much feeling, nnd 
in so sweet, plaintive a voice, that it would 

have gone to any other heart. Mr. C 

uttered something about her perpetual cooi- 
plainings. 

It is doubtdil whether she understood him. 
She saw his manner, and gaspiag, fell at hm 
feet. His heart smote him — for the first time 

.. v—o' When consiousnes* 

returned she received his caresses with the 
tears silently trickling from her eyes. His 
teiiterness returned too late. It could not 
now restore her to life and happiness. lo- 
dulgence had rendered him cold an4 selfish, 
and he was incapable of that calm, steady 
affection, so necessary to the aensitive heart. 
Day after day did Zella grow more pale and 
languidly et she murmured not nor complained. 
When told she was dying, a bright smile that 
reminded me of Scio, passed over her face— ^ 
slie looked fervently, thankfully upward— her 
lips moved— and all was still. 
Thus died the victim of coldness and 

neglect. Mr. C was now a free man 

again. His compunctions came too late. 
Zella could no more suffer from his itudifTer- 
enoe or soothe the stings of a reproving con- 
science. She was gone where the * wickecl 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at 

Gda&le 
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Tlie King and tlie Antelope. 

OB PRACTlCfi MAKES PERFECT. 

The court of B:ihHram, ilie fifth king of 
Persia, was one of the gayest companies that 
)ever encircled the Snssani.in throne. There 
have been periods in the history of the conn 
try when the palace has exhibited superior 
splcuilor ; there have been times of greater 
luxury, and reigns when wit has flourished 
with more brilliance ; but never, perhaps, has 
there been an age in which active amusement 
and bodily diversion have been so systemat- 
ically and incessantly pursued. The under- 
handing of the monarch miglit be rated 
considerably above the average of kingly 
intellect ; yet a candid and impartial observer 
would probably have characterized him as 
restless rather than enterprising, ingenious 
rather than wise. He was yet young when 
he ascended the throne, and that ambition 
which belonged to his nkture, having ne^r 
been directed by prudent counselors, to 
objects worthy of its possessor's talents and 
station, led him to seek the distinction accor- 
ded to feats of bodily strength and skill, 
rather then to bend his energies to tlmse 
pursuits of which the scene was the cabinet 
and not the field, of which the reward was 
the approbation of the wise and the result the 
happiness of the country. The courtier of 
eoiirve had the taste of his master ; and to 
hurl the lance, to draw the bow, to rein the 
struggling steed and to follow the flying deer, 
soon became the only occupations of the 
attendants of Baharanu 

In all the undertakings of the king, the 
chief object which besought was tlie applause 
of those around him. Whenever he went 
into the field the ladies of his court accom- 
panied him ; and the wonder and delight 
which they testified at any extraordinary feat 
of skill, constituted abundant recompens9for 
the trouble which lie had taken. Among the 
females attached to his court was one who, 
tliough less personally attractive, perhaps, 
than any other in the circle, possessed, by 
the commanding vigor of her intellect, and 
the winning gentleness of her temper, a greater 
influence than any other over the heart of the 
monarch. The mild intelligence that dwelt in 
every feature of her countenance, gave to her 
face a power which was denied to the more 
sparkling eye and the more blushing cheek. 
Notwithstanding all the cfibrts to gain the 
smiles of this lady, the king never found that 
to his hopes she responded with all the grati- 
fication he could have wished to inspire. 
Her smile when won was always mingled 
with a shade either of regret or contempt. 
In truth, she loved Baharam, and was grieved 
to see his powers applied to ends so little 



worthy of his dignity ; she wished him to be 
withdrawn from enterprises so insignificant, 
to others which would adorn itis station and 
exali his name. 

* Surely,' slie would sometimes say to him, 
throwing the advice in an impersonal form, 

* surely, sire, those persons who arc eminent 
for mental or political greatness, command a 
larger portion of esteem than those who have 
become distinguished for physical dexterity, 
in which, in trutli.any one could obtain the 
same proficiency who would abandon himself 
to them in the same degree.' 

To suL'gesiious like these the monarch lent 
an unu-iliing cur, and generally managed to 
forget them as soon as they weije concluded. 

After many an unsuccessful trial, the king 
had at length become able to execute a feat 
which he had long labored for, and was now 
anxious that his courtiers and ladies should 
be spectators of ttie display. He carried 
them, therefore, to the plain, and an antelope 
was found, asleep. The monarch discharged 
an arrow with such precision as to graze its 
car. The animal awoke, and put his hind 
hoof to the ear, to brush olT the fly by which 
he conceived himself annoyed. As the hoof 
was passing above his head, another arrow 
fn>in the royal bow fastened it to his horn. 
The bxulting Baharam turned from the con- 
gratulations of the throng to his favorite lady, 
expecting to receive her warmest praises. 
Vexed to see that toil squandered upon an 
imworthy trick which, properly applied, might 
have enlarged empire and consummated 
mighty revolutions, the lady cooly replied, 

* Neeko kurden z pur kurdtn est ;' * Practice 
makes perfect.' ^ 

Enraged at this uncourtly observation, the 
king instantly ordered her to be carried to 
the mountiiins, atid there expogied* to perish. 
The order was promptly obeyed ; the lady 
was left alone on the middle of a mountain 
forest, and the train returned to the palace. 

About four years after the events described 
above, Baharam was walking with his minis- 
ter near the plain where he had pierced the 
hoof of the antelope, 

^ It was here,' said the king in a musing 
mood, * that my rashness destroyed a lady 
for a thoughtless speech ; and I was deprived 
of the only person whom I ever loved. The 
place which she occupied within my heart has 
never been supplied. Why was an order 
dictated by passing passion executed with 
such fatal precision ? It is the curse of 
royalty, that while the resolution of kingly 
plans is controlled by the weakness of hu- 
manity, the irrevocable decision of divinity 
presides over their execution. To the rash- 
ness and errors of ordinary men is granted 
the blessing of timely repentance ; but the 
discovery of his wrong, by an erring king, 
only wakes a barren anguish,* 



While the king thns soliloquised, his walk 
brought him within sight of a small cotUge 
almost hidden among the trees, at the door 
of which he beheld, with amazement, a young 
and delicate female carrying a cow upon her 
shoulder up a flight of twenty steps. As- 
tonished at a circumstance so extraordinary, 
he immediately sent his minister to inquire 
by what means such unusual strength was 
brought to reside in a form so frail. Tlie 
minister retunied with the information that 
the lady said her secret should be revealed 
to none but Baharam, and to him only on his 
condesceniting to visit her alone. The king 
instantly went, and when he had ascended to 
her room, desired her to explain the remark- 
able sight. 

* Four years ago,' she replied, • I took 
|)Ofise8slon of this upper room. Soon after 
my arrival 1 bought a small calf, which I reg- 
ularly carried up and down the steps, once 
every day. This exercise I have never imer- 
mittcd, and the improvement of my strength 
has kept pace with the increasing weight of 
tive animal.' 

The monarch began to repeat his admiration 
of what he had seen, but she bade him not to 
lavish praise were praise was not due. • Prac- 
tice makes perfect,' said the lady in her natur- 
al voice, and at the same time lifting her veit, 
displayed the features of her whom he had 
mourned as dead. The king recognized and 
embraced his favorite ; delighted with that 
love which had led licr to pass four solitary 
years in an endeavor to regain his favor. 
Struck, too, by the visible logic of so con- 
ductive an example, he perceived that of 
those bodily feats which he valued so highly, 
the most extraordmary were easily possible 
to lime and perseverance ; and he resolved, 
upon the spot, to abandon so poor an anibi- 
tiop, and to consecrate the remainder of his 
life to acts that should command the respect 
of Virtue, and win the regard of Fame. 



Recollections of a Portrait 
Painter. 

• Allow me,' said the young and joyous 
Lord S— , as he entered my studio one 
bright day, * to introduce a friend and school 

fellow. Mr. D'A is a sad misanthrope ; 

but I have prevailed on him to accompany me 
to-day ; and, as he is dtvout to the arts, f 
crave your permission for him to admire and 
meditate upon your * rooms of beauty,* for 
such they are,' added he, gaily looking around . 

* I shall be too happy,' replied I, ushering 
the young and distinguished looking stranger 
into an adjoining room, whose walls were 
covered with framed and unfinished pictures, 
sketches, and casts. 

Returning to Lord S (who was to hare 

a sitting) — * That is a most strange fellow,' 
said he, af\er a pause ; ' he is handsome, aa 
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yoa see ; lie belongs to one of the Hrst rami- 
lies in England (a liiile more (o the right, oh r 
oh ! ?ery well — will thnt do ?) Oh ! his fath- 
er is departed—- gone to kis fathers, 1 sup- 
pose — '»nd D'A was rich, clever, and 
the/ojAtosi ; when suddenly he left England 
in despair— cause unknown ! He did not go 
to Paris or to Rome, where n man may forget 
all things, even himself, but to Arabia* Per- 
sia, and the Holy Land— a pilgrimage, in 
^ort ! (More to the light ? — \ Some time 
nAer his departure, I have heard that he met 
wiUi some old paper : what he saw there, I 
know not— but that moment decided him, and 
he became a misanthrope ; forswore all soci- 
ety, men and women, would not write or 
speak to, hear or sec, an English person — 
«nd that for two long years ! Now it is only 
business, imperative business, which has 
brought him to town, and that for a few days 
only ; for even in England ho will sec no one 
who has known his former hniuUs. He has 
been here but a week, and starts for Nova 
Zembia to-morrow. I was once his dearest 
friend, and made him come this morning to 
yoift studio. Strange fellow that — mysteri- 
ous and romantic quite, is it not ?* lauglied 
my gay young sitter* 

As I was about to reply, Mr. D'A— re- 
entered the room ; he expressed much calm 
R<liniration, some courteous and judicious 
criticism ; and seeing his love for beauty, 1 
brought forward n number uf miniatures he 
had not yet seen, and, Iciiving him to examine 
them, returned once more to my colors. 

Mr. D'A— was decidedly handsome ; 
he hati manly and yet chiseled features, a 
broad white brow, and a frame of elegant and 
faultless proportions ; n mouth which, though 
now compressed and almost despairing in its* 
sternness, could evidently smile most sweetly ; 
and eyes— dark eyes — whoso expression. 
soft and gentle as a woman's, could odiy be 
described by saying that they were » filled 
with love' for all things good and beautiful ; 
a voice deep and touching, a manner kind 
and conciliating. Could this man be a mis- 
anthrope ? 

One after another he opened the rich 
cases, till at length he came to one which was 
but lately finished, and which represented a 
face of no common loveliness. ' Good 
God V was his unguarded exclamation ; * can 
it be her ?* and his cheek changed suddenly 
and strangely, whilst his lip quivered fearful- 
ly. ' Forgive me,' apologized he, * but tell 
me who this is !' 

For a moment, which to him seemed to be 
an age of agonized suspense, I could not 
recall the name— 

•Miss R. of Langton Hall, in Devonshire,' 
was my reply* 

* Are you certain ?' said he, in breathless agt 
Cation^ • token was it taken— you do no know — ' 



* Three months ago Miss K. first sat to 
me, but since that she has quitted England.' 

* And— and- is she still Miss K. ?' gasped 
he. 

* She is— and at this moment the reigning 
beauty at some German court. My inform- 
ation is correct, I know, as it was given to 
me by her cousin, Mrs. G— n, for whom 
that picture was taken/ 

* You do not, cannot mean it !' groaned 
Mr. D'A ; * how I have thrown away my 
happiness !'— for a moment his countenance 
was pale, and trembling with emotion ; but 
soon rapture and hope illuminated his mag- 
nificent features. He shook my hand alhiost 
fiercely, and muttered, • You have saved me ; 
but/ added he, more calmly, * I owe some 
explanation for this most ^ild conduct— and 
you, too, dear S shall hear my tale. 

* Three years ago I first knew Miss R , 

and to know her was, with nte, to love her 
deeply, passionately. We were not engaged, 
but she well knew my adoration. When one 
night I saw her talking to a Mr. G n, I did 
not like her manner, and I told her eo—she 
laughed. Maddened at what I thought her 
contempt, in anger and in rashness I left the 
country, determined to forget her I By 
chance I met with an old paper, and saw 

in it the marriage of Miss R to Mr. 

G !1. 

* To me there could be but one who bore 
that fatal name. Fool that I was — I know it 
now— I sec it all ; it was her cousin ! I see 
it now, but then it drove me to despair — and 
cursing my fate, I wandered a very wretch ; 
and, as I would see no one, should have been, 
still deceived, but for this miniature. This 
beautiful face and my own folly have been 
the cause of my strange conduct— but I may 
now once more be happy, and shall leave 
England to-night to seek and to implore for- 
giveness from her I have so long and so 
madly loved.' 

He left us ; but ere many months had 
passed he paid another visit to my studio, and 
on his arm leant his blushing and beautiful 
bride — the lost, the sought, the won ! — Miss 
R. no longer! L. D. 

If aval Anecdote. 

Captain Brenton, in his Naval History of 
Great Britain, tells the annexed of Admiral 
Cornwallis. — • I remember a curious anec- 
dote of this very remarkable and gallant offi- 
cer, Admiral Cornwallis. He was a man of 
very few words, but they were very weighty 
and forcible when they fell. When he com- 
manded either the Canada or the Lion in the 
West Indies. I forget which, the seamen were 
dissatisfied with him for some c^use or oth- 
er, and, when the ship was going before the 
wind, they threw a letter over the stern, which 
they contrived should be blown into the stern 



gallery. In this document they expressed a 
determination not to fight, should they come 
in the presence of the enemy. Cornwallis 
read the letter, went on deck, turned his 
hands up and thus addressed them ; * So, 
my bids, I find you don't intend to fight, if 
we meet the French ; well, never mind, PJI 
take care you shall be well shot at, for I will 
lay you near enough.' They gave Itim three 
hearty cheers, and in the subsequent battle 
no ship could have behaved better.' 

At a banquet, when solving enigmas waif 
one of the diversions of Alexander and his 
oflScers, the enigma given was, • What is that 
which did not come last year, has not come 
this year, and will not come next year.' A 
distressed ofiScer started up and said, * It cer- 
tainly must be our arrears of pay.' Tlie kin^ 
was so diverted by this witty reply, that he 
commanded him to be paid up, and also in- 
creased his salary. 
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In this city, on the 96th ult. by the Bev. Mr. WbitXmkef, 
Mr. John Ackly to MIm Sarah Cheney. 



In this city, on Wednesday, the 19th alt. Martha Re- 
becca, infant daughter off^lnieon S. and Bcbecca liathe' 
way, aged 10 months and 3 days. 

The following lines were selected by her afflicted mother 
on witneraing her extreme sufferings during the last week 
of her illness. 

To mark the sufferings of the Imbe, 

That cannot speak tts woe ; 
To see the Infant tears gush forth. 

Yet know not why tliey flow ; 
To meet the meek uplllXed eve, 

That fkin would ask relier, 
Thit can but tell uf agony— 

This is a mother's 'grief. 

Through dreary days and darker nights. 

To trace the march of death ; 
To hear the faint and frequent sigh, 

The quick and shortened breath : 
To watch the last dread stife draw near, 

And pray that struggle brief, 
Though all is ended wfUyfta close-* 

This is a mother's grief ! 

To see in one short hour decayed 

The hope of future years, 
To feel how vain a father's prayerv, 

How vain a motJier's tears ; 
To think the cold grave now must close 

O'er what was once the chief 
Of all the treasured Joys of earth— 

This is a mother's grief! 

Yet when the first wild throb is post 

Of anguish and despair, , 

To Uf\ the eye of faith to heaven. 

And think, * my child is there !' 
This t>e8t can dry the mother's tears, 

This yields the heart relief ; 
UnUl the ChriaUan's pious hope 

O'ercomee the motJier's griel. 

On Wednesday, the ISth of April ult. 6. Wendell Prime , 
son of Rer. Nathaniel 8. Prime, of Newburgh, in the 18lh 
year of his ace. 

On the ]8tB ult. Moses A. G. son of George and Eliza 
Reynolds, in bia 11th year. 

On the 37tb ult. Frederick, son of Franklin and Ann 
Maria Taylor, aged weeks. 

On the S8th ult. Frederick, son of Waiter and Julia Cable, 
aged 1 year and 10 montbr. 

On the 30th ult. Anna, daughter of Wm. U. and Pbeb^ 
G. Dornin,agedl3.|»yfE,„„ „ _ ._ _ ^ -^ 
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From the New- York Amerlcnn. 
To Uft«t liock of Sunny 0air* 

Plbdgb of tile post ! rash type of pain, 
Of fevered hopes, and tortured fears, 
Beside my heart, thou shalt remain 
For years— For years. 

'Tia weakness ; yet when youth despairs, 

And Jove grows silent as the grave, 
Who hath not still embraced the cares 
His feelings have ? 

Who hath not clasped to memory's breast 

The ims^e of a rifled pleasure, 
And deemed that he is not unble»t 
In that poor treasure 7 

Tkt perfume of a fading flower, 
Tho' sickly, is a perfume yet 
That lives when any grateful shower 
Hath wept it wet ! 

And 80 the odor of affection. 

Is wakened, and revives once more, 
When tears of former recollection 
Bedew it o'er ! 

Alas ! and can I moralize 

With bursting heart, and burning brow 7 
Oh wreck of tender sympathies, 
I feel thee now ! 

I walk the world alone, alone, 

I hate,— I scorn,— I smile,— I swear 
I am become a man of stone ; 
Without a tear I 

There is no wish, tliere is no thouirht, 

To strew with flowers my barren way, 
To cheer the winter of my lot 

With one kind ray ! * 

But only thee / and ne'er could cling 

The tendril to iu parent tree, 
So fondly in its infant spring, 
As I to tliee ! 

To thee ; oh whither wings my thought 1 

I must be calm— I must control 
Tliis tenderness that sets at naught 

Thy struggling soul! 
To ^^c— to what? your trifling braid 

Of drooping and unconscious hair, 
O Hope— O Love— O Memory fade, 

And leave me with despair. 

From the Liberator. 

Tlte C«llinff oi God. 

The foUowlngcfl^ttslon of J. O. Whtoier's splrte-stlrrlng 
muse, though intended only for a lady, in ezplaoattoo of 
•omethlng he had said to her In conversation, Is a gem too 
pure and bright to foe kept in her casket-may h be set in 
the hearts of your readers : 

Not always as the whirlwind's rush 

On Horeb's mount of fear ; 
Not always as the burning bush 

To Midian'fl shepherd seer; 
Nor as the awful voice which came 

To Israel's prophet bards, 
Nor as (he tongues of cloven flame, 

Nor gift of fearful words ; 



Not always thus with outward sign 

Of fire, or voice from Heaven, 
The message of a truth divine — 

The call of God, is given! 
Awaking in the human heait 

Love for ilie True and Right — 
Zeal for tlie Christian's ' belter part,' 

Suenglh for the Christian's fight. 
\ 
Nor unto manhood's heart alone 

The holy influence steals : 
Warm witli a rapture not its own. 

The heart of woman feels ! 
As she who by Samaria's wall 

The Saviour's errand sought — 
As those who witli the fervent Paul 

.'Vnd meek Aquila wrought. 

Or those meek ones, whose martyrdom 

Rome's gathered grandeur saw, 
Or those who in their Alpine home 

Braved the Crusader's war, 
Wlien the green Vaudois, trembling, heard 

Through all its vales of death, 
The martyr's song of triumph, poured 

From woman's failing breath. 

Oh, gently by a thousand tilings 

Which o'er our spirits pass, 
Like breezes o'er the hhrp's fine strings, 

Or vapors o'pr a glass, 
Leaving their token strange to view 

Of music or of shade, 
The summons to the Right and 7ViiC 

And Merciful is made. 

Oh, then, its gleams of Truth and Light 

Flash o'er the waiting mind. 
Unfolding to our mental sight 

The wants of human kind — 
If brooding over human grief 

The earnest wish is known, 
To soothe and gladden with relief 

An anguish not our own ! 

Though heralded with nought of fear, 

Or outward sign or show — 
Though only to the inward ear 

It whispers soft and low- 
Though dropping as the manna lell 

Unseen— yet from above — 
Holy and gentle — heed it well ! 

The call to TnUh and Love ! 



From the Amulet, for 1828. 
Tlie Departed. 

And thus they flit away 

£arth*s lovely things. 
Whbrb's the snow — the summer snow- 
On the lovely lily flower 7 
Where the hues the sunset shed 
O'er the rose's crimson hour? 
Where's the gold— the bright pure gold— 

O'er the young laburnum flung ; 
And the fragrant sighs that breathed 
Whence the hyacinth drooping hung 7 
Gone, gone— they all are gone. 

Maiden lovelier than the spring ; 

Is thy bloom departed too ? 
Has thy cheek forgot ito rose. 

Or thine eye its April blue ? 
Where are thy sweet burets of song ? 

Where the wreaths that bound thy hair ? 
Where the thousand prisoner curls? 

And the sunny smiles are — where ? 

Gone, gone — tliey all are gone. 



V"oull», where is tiiine open brow ? 

What has quelled thine eagle eye ? 
Where's the freshness of thy cheek ? 

And the dark hair's raven dye ? 
Where's thy crimsom banner now ? 

Where's thine eager step arid sword ? 
Where's thine hour of dreamless sleep? 

Where frafik jest and careless word ? 
Gone, gone— they all are gone. 

Where's the lighted hall ; and where 

All tliat made its midnight gay ? 
W^here's the music of the harp ? 

And the minstrel's nightly lay ? 
Where's the graceful saraband 1 

Where the lamp of starry light? 
Where the vases of bright flowers ? 

Where the blushes yet more bright ? 

Grone, gone— they all are gone. 

Where are those fair dreams tlmt made 

Life so beautiful at first? 
Were the many fantasies 

That young Hope so fondly nurst ; 
Love with motto like a knight. 

Faithful even to the tomb ? 
Fortune following the wFsh ; 

Pleasure witli a folded plume? 

Gone, gone — they all arc gone. 

Oh ! mine heart where are they — 

Visionsof thine earlier hour, 
When thy young hope's colors were 

Like those on the morning flower? 
Where's the trusting confidence 

Of afl*eclion deep and true ? 
And the spirits, sunshine like. 

Which o'er all their gladness threw ? 

Gone, gone — they all are gone. 

Prom tlie New- York Weekly Messenger. 
C^od l« erery ^vrltere. 

Whbhe is God ? I asked a child 

Of form and feature fair : 
* God T she replied, in accents mild— 

' Why, God is every where I' 

Does he not reign* in yonder sky, 

In yon star-region fair ? 
She made me still the same reply — 

* Why, God is every where !' 

©oes he creation's bounds tlien fill, 

As the bright heaven there ? 
The artless creature answered etill — 

* Why, God is every wherfe !» 

Yes child ! he's here, and he's above- 
He sees thy every care : 

He*now8thy heart, he knows thy love— 
My child I he's every where ! C. W. E. 
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From the Emi India Sketdi Book. 

Tbe Sick Certificate. 

It was towards the close f>r H day in Au- 
gust, and ibe sun was going down dimly and 
glooinily. T\\e sea was white,- pale, and 
death-like, as it lay' quietly under the heavy 
clouds that girdled the horizon, lorming the 
sea-bank, portentous of siorni and wind. 
The air was damp and heavy, and the' eye 
turning landwards was still impressed by sad 
images — by bare and rorky hills, whose 
summits were half hidden in the curling 
mist^-by masses of lree.<5, mangoes, cocoas 
palmiras, and plantains, whoso pleasant green, 
gloomed through that itini and twilight atmos- 
phere like melancholy grey. No rain had 
I'cillen through the day. It was one of those 
breaks in the monsoon when the sufferer 
actually seems to inhale steam, and when 
every breathing of the invalid appears to gasp 
for life. Not a breeze to pass over the 
throbbing temples or to wave the slightest 
leaf that ever hun,; on tree or shrub! It 
seemed to the drooping energies of the pale 
beings who were gazing on the scene, as if 
the pulse of creation had stopped. 

There were two persons looking out alter- 
nately upon the land an^I theses with feelings 
of the most painful interest — a husband and 
a wife. The former was evidently suffering 
from sonic severe malady ; the cheek of the lat- 
ter uasas pallid as his own, and her eye, if its 
glance were somewhat less leaden, was still 
t>]i;i(Jed by an anxiety which words never 
express. His hand was clasped in hers and 
bis head rested against her bosom as she 
stood %viih her .arm encircling his neck ; and 
they seemed, sufferers as they were, not to 
be wholly without comfort, as they clung to- 
gether thus lovingly. 

Their silence had continued for some 
time, for their hearts were Ailed with thoughts 
to which neither cared to give utterance. At 
length Capt. Daruley, for so he was called, 
drawing the beloved form on which he leaned 
still more closely to him asked her, * And 



you do not think I hnprove much then — do 
you Anne, dearest ?' 

' A little, dear, a little, 1 hope and trust,' 
replied the wife soothingly, willing to impart 
the comfort she required and had not I ' You 
know your appearance never changes very 
much, and — ' 

* Oh, Anne, Anne, but it does change, my 
darling girl. Look at.this vest ! it is not so 
long since it fitted me so closely — and the 
.sleeves — nnd — alas, am I not changed ?' 

* Oh, thinner, to be sure. You know in 
this country how soon one is pidled down ! 
And the recovery is always so slow. One 
can scarcely see any improvement ; though in 
fact one is improving, dear. Now do be 
cheered my own dear husband ! Let us think 
how happy we shall be in sweet, beautiful, 
beloved England ; how soon we hope to 
be (here. Is it not quite delightful, Darn- 
ley?' 

* Oh, yes, yes, it is deligbiful, if we were 
sure ! Tell me again what Thompson said.' 

' He said, *» India will not do for Darnley, 
he must go home ;" and then he asked me il 
I should like it ; and need I tell you my dear 
how frankly and how cordially, and rapturous- 
ly I answered " Yes, yes, yes," a hundred 
limes? And his words were, **We must send 
him then." I could only exclaim, ** Without 
(lehiy ! without delay !" And off he went, 
promising to come again this evening.' 

' It is getting late, I wish he would come. 
Why does he not give me liie certificate at 
once ?' 

* Oh, but after what he has said, there 
cannot be a shadow of a doubt on the matter, 
you know, dear George. An officer's word 
is so sacred — and a professional man too — 
of that profession, moreover, which so impe- 
riously requires of its practitioners the great- 
est honor and rectitude and good feeling I 
Oh, I cannot for an instant think that he 
would fail us. It is impossible.' 

* Heaven bless you for that hope, my dear- 
est ; and might I feel it too, if—' The ap- 
pearance of the person to whom he was refer- 

'ring interrupted the sentence. 

Doctor Thompson wub the medical officer 



of Darnley 's regiment. In the east, every 
professional man is called * doctor* by court- 
esy ; or rather was^ for in our days the influ- 
ence of the schoolmaster, is in some unim- 
portant details, reaching to this ultima Ikuie 
of civilization. 

Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Thompson, for 
such was his? bona fide style and title, was a 
short, thick, bluff looking )>arsonage, about 
thirty years old, with a pair of prominent, 
lack-luster red eyes, sleek black hair, hang- 
ing straight, lanky, and damp, over his fore- 
head, and leaving on the collar of his jacket 
evident indications of its too great lengthiness. 
Over his hurley -looking face an expression of 
great meekness and loving kindness was su- 
perinduced, and it was not, until after two or 
three interview* that you detected in the 
oblique, Kiitral glances of his ey^s^ a senti- 
ment which could be translated only into a 
looking out keenly after his own interest. 
He had the character of being a very inoffen- 
sive man. He h^d such a conviction of the 
infallibility of the commanding officer for the 
time being as befitted a person of his 
humble temper, which did not permit him to 
place his own judgment in competition with 
that of his superiors. lie was fortunate in 
discovering the good qualities of any officer 
who happened to have influential connections 
and conimen(Jably prudent in eschewing the 
society of such refractory youths as ventured 
to canvass the doings of their betters— con- 
ducting himself altogether with a laudable 
discretion amongst the promiscuous society 
of the mess table, avoiding any intermeddling 
with the opinions and assertions comnionly 
ventured there. 

Captain Darnley was only a gentleman by 
birth, education, and by principle. He had 
nothing beyond his pay, and those clinging 
relics of youthful folly— his debts. Moreover 
he had a young and accomplished wife; but as 
home was his object, he economized to the 
utmost, and to Mr. Assistant Surgeon Thomp^ 
son's gently expressed surprise, saw little 
company, and gave no feeds. 

He had no interest in India— no expecta- 
tions from patjona^e. His rclatmns, aristc^- 
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cralic as they were, had no Indian influence. 
Cnptuin Darnley was, to add to his other 
misfortunes, a popular man with liis corps 
generally, and as Lieutenant Colontl Bore, 
at that time commanding, was very much the 
reverse, it follows, of course, that Darnley 
was no favorite at head quarters, -am another 
necessary consequence, none with Doctor 
Thompson, save and except a slight saving 
clause on the score of prospective contingr^n 
cics. 

To return to the hall of Captain Darnley's 
house. 

* Bless my soul, Dijrnley 1' said the pro- 
fessional gentleman, endeavoring to light up 
his face to an expression of delight.-^* Why 
you are quite another man I I declare I should 
scarcely have known you, you look so amaz- 
ingly httter !* 

* Then my looks sorely belie my feelings,* 
said Darnley, coldly, and as quietly as he 
could. * I am very ill to-night, Thompson, 
and I wish you would give me something 
composing.' 

* To be sure, my dear sir, to be sure,' re- 
turned Tliompson, with great warmth of 
manner ; * we shall be able to manage that 
very easily, that is, if we find from the symp- 
toms, you know — But I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Darnley ; upon my word I was so en 
grossed by Darnley's evident improvement, 
that I really did not see you. How do you 
find yourself this evening ? You look poorly 

* Oh, but I feel much better,' reiurnod Mrs. 
Darnley. • You know the progress of my dis- 
order is greatly afi*ected by the state of 
my mind. And since you declared your in 
icntion to send Captain Darnley home. I am 
beginning to feel quite strong in the hope of 
seeing dear England shortly.' 

* True, true, to be sure ; that is, if he re- 
quires it, you know ; for I should be unwil- 
ling to send him away, except in a case of 
absolute necessity, for his own sake,' said 
Doctor Thompson smoothly. * It adds so 
much to an officer's term of slavery ! And 
really, if Darnley goes on in improving at 
this rate, I hope and believe that it will be 
needless.* 

* Really now, doctor, you must excuse my 
disagreeing wiih you,' said Mrs. Darnley, who 
saw with a trembling heart, the shadow that 
was settling on her husband's brow. * It is 
not many hours since you saw Captain Darn- 
ley, and how the improvement has occurred, 
or wherein it consists, I confess myself at a 
loss to discover. In short, my dear Doctor 
Thompson, I think the certificate quite as 
necessary now, as it was this morning ; and 
I think, moreover, and I assure you I am 
a deeply interested observer, that it is probable 
it will not be less necessary a month hence, ] 
if you intend keeping us here so h)ng,' 

* I intend? My dear madam, Thavc no 



inUnlion in the matter hut that of doing my 
duty; and that duty requires me to assure 
you, that you, at least, ought not to re- 
main in India another day, if it could be 
avoided.' 

' Go without my husband !' exclaimed 
Mrs. Darnley. in a tone and with a gesture 
of horror. ' Never, if death be the alter- 
native.' 

* Nevcriheless, you -miisl go, my dear An- 
ne,' said her husband x:ahnly. — ' And as for 
me, we will talk about that some other time.' 

* No, we will talk about it now, George,' 
returned Mrs. Darnley, collecting herself— 
* we will talk about it now as is more fitting 
aa4 proper, where interests so dear to ns 
both are at stake. And I will assure Doctor 
Thompson that he, as a married man. may 
be excused fur imagining such treason against 
a woman's heart, as to believe the wife capa 
ble of leaving the. sick husband in a climate 
so hostile. But you, Darnley, ought to deem 
better of me. However, doctor, let me tell 
you frankly, if you think it inconsistent with 
your duty to send C«if tain Darnley away, be 
it so;^-do nothing against such convictions 
Our alternative must be to procure leave to 
vish the presidency, and see whether the 
medical gentlemen there disagree with you 
whence we shall call on you for a statement 
of Darnley's case, and your mode of treat- 
ment.' 

* You take up my words too hastily. Mrs 
Darnley.' said Dr. Thompson whoso naturally 
red face glowed purple under the searching 
eye of the anxious wife. *I did not say 
sick certificate for Darnley would be absolute- 
ly imnecessary; but we must take time — 
and think about it — and in short. I dare 
say we shall be able to arrange matters very 
well — but do not let us be too hasty, nothing 
like deliberation, you know ; hey, Captain 
Darnley ! Oh ! we sh;dl do very well !' 

Darnley turned froin him, with ill con 
cealcd disgust. But the wife had greater 
self-command, and she once more repeated 
calmly the assurance, that if. on the morrow 
Darnley showed no change of symptoms ei- 
ther Doctor Thompson must give the neces 
sary certificate, or Darnley would forward ai 
application to the arn)y head-quarters for leave 
to visit the presidency forthwith. 

' I trust Darnley will be better in the 
morning.' was Doctor Thompson's pariiui. 
wish. • At any rate, if he is not it will bt 
time enough then to decide on sending him 
awjiy. So good night, Darnley :— keep your- 
self up— good night, Mrs. Darnley ;— take 
care of yourself and be good -spirited — yoti 
must go home at least.' And so he lefi 
them, hastening away to prevent reply. 

The husband and wife turned iheir eyes 
on the countenance of each olljcr, and rcat^, 
feelings and indignation, too deep for word.^/l 



They stood in sad silence for a few min- 
utes, interrupted at length, by Captain Darn- 
ley's continuing the train of his thoughts) 
and saying — * Well, Anne, was I deceived ? 
Did I not tell you yonder man was never to 
be relied on, if permitted to escape for a 
moment from your own hnmediat« observa- 
tion ?' 

* He is a base, time-serving wretch,' ex- 
claimed Mrs. Darnley with unusual warmth, 
in words wrung from her by the bitterness 
and suffering to which she knew fuH wcH 
they were exposed. — * But do not droop, 
dearest George, believe me we tcill go home, 
and—' 

* At least you must, Anne, even this idiot 
can see the necessity of your remaining no 
longer in a climate like this.* 

* Do not talk of parting, Darnley.' said his 
wife, earnestly, and in a manner almost sol- 
emn. ' I will never leave you ; thy homo 
shall be my home — and where thou liest, 
there will I also be buried.' And she burst 
into a passion of tears and long they wept in 
each other's arms. 

When they looked up from that s;nl cm- 
brace, the dimness of the closing day had 
passed away. The full moon had risen, and 
was shining as it never shines beyond the 
tropics, with a splendor that brought out ev- 
ery object in strong relief. The sea lay be- 
neath its rays, one broad sheet of silver, anti 
the outline of the hills were traced in marked 
distinctness. The sweet fragrance of that 
shrub known familiarly in India as * the 
Burmese creeper,' which threw its fairy 
boughs, hung with bells varying through all 
the shades from white to crimson, over an 
archeil trellis-work, streamed into the hall 
through the open Venetians, inviting the in- 
valid to approach and enjoy the balmy breeze 
which its perfume enriched. 

Arm-in-arm, Darnley and his wife passed 
into the garden. They walked some time in 
silence unbroken by any other connnunication 
than that occasional pressure of the hand 
which told whither their thoughts were turn- 
ing. Darnley at length seenjed fatigued and 
threw himself on the bench beneath the Bur- 
mese creeper. 

* Is this safe, dear ? said the anxious wife, 
inhaling the air more freely, as if she wished 
to ascertain whether any vapors there could 
injure the frail frame of a being who was the 
whole world to her. 

* There is not a particle of moisture abroad, 
my dearest,' said he. » The sea breeze has 
sprung up, and it is so refreshing after this 
dismal day ! Go and get your shawl, Anne, 

he breeze is almost cold ; come back to me 

juickly.' 

She left him. and Darnley restless and 
micasy, rose to walk. He paced to the ex- 
tremity of the avenue, and he paused t(» look 
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down on ihe se», its the surf, beating more 
vtolentlj every moment^ broke upon the 
rocks. Every wave was crested, and his 
(learc throbbed strongly, as if to welcome 
the freshening breeze. He panted for his 
home. His very spirit was sickening as he 
saw the wife of iiis bosom fading under the 
influence of the tropical sun— drooping, not- 
withstanding her efforts to collect her ener- 
gies. And he knew that to achieve this 
end there was but one visible means ; and 
whether th:rt was to be within his grasp or 
not, depended on the fiat of a man, whom, in 
his deepest soul, he despised with absolute 
lonthing. 

Louder than the dashing of the ocean the 
voice of his thoughts rose within him. But 
what sound can drown the faintest whisper of 
ll»e human being who is the object of strong 
passion — whether of love or hate ? 

Above the roaring of the surge — above 
his own tumultuous feelings, Darnley at thai 
instant caught the voice of Thotupson. 

With no consciousness of the moral bear- 
ing of the action, panting and breathless 
with strong emotion, he stood leaning against 
one of a group of mungosas. And as he 
listened, he heard words like these — 

• But, my dear Captain Ashton,' expos- 
tulated Doctor Thompson — * If you could 
have witnessed the violence of Mrs. 



mention no names — safe plan you know — 
you would have been positively shocked. T 
assure you, upon my honor as a medical 
man her threats absolutely terrified me — and 
really — upon the whole, I think the best 
thing we can do will be to send them off 
instanter. 

• Ruin — ruin — my good fellow, i returned 
his companion, whom Darnley would in- 
stantly have recognized, if the address of 
Doctor Thompson had not already pointed 
him out. ' To let Darnley once quit these 
shores without first getting fairly out of my way, 
will be actual destmction to my prospects.* 

* And thcii consider, Thompson, how much 
the corps will be benefitted by such a step. 
It is not my interests alone that are concern- 
ed. Look at the lieutenants, nay ensigns, 
of seven years standing ! How are they 
looking out for Darnley, think you ? No, 
no, Thompson, you owe it to us to keep him 
here until he is fairly sickened. In another 
month, he \vill be glad to go away on any 
terms. Let him have the certificate in Heav- 
en's name conditionally. And what matters- 
it to him whether he be invalid or not ? His 
expecting ever to arrive at the majority is 
absurd. He keeps others back without any 
earthly benefit to himself— Really, I think j 
we are positively his best friends in forcing 
him to do that which every rational being 



• Well, of course, you know best,' returned 
Doctor TijoHipson. • I wish to do every thing 
I can !o please the regiment. And you know, 
Capiain Ashton, the Zilla of Bopore will 
shortly be vacaiu and a word from you at the 
Adjutant Generars office * 

* Will surely not be wanting,* added Cap- 
tain Ashton ; and more he might have said, 
but Darnley's phrenzy was no longer to be 
kept within bounds. Animated by the unnat- 
ural strength of passion, he cleared the hedge 
at one bound, and confronted the astounded 
pair. ' Scoundrels and cowards I' he gasp- 
ed, and further utterance was suspended Uy 
ungovernable emotion. 

In a moment Capt. Ashton saw his advan- 
tage, and regained his usual coolness. Per- 
haps he had not been thrown off his equilib- 
rium three times in the course of his life. 
He was proverbially cool ; catni beneath looks 
of contempt which did all but look daggers; 
calm beneath the general disgust that caused 
his presence to be shunned almost «s a con- 
tagion ; calm beneath whispered taunts and 
inuendoes that would have maddened a sensi 
live man, and have nerved to mortal combat 
any arm but that of a coward. 

And at this moment he felt he had the lion 
in the toils. He saw with the eye of the 
practiced huntsman who watches the tiger he 
has just chafed — with such an eye Capiain 
Ashton marked the pale, quivering lip — the 
distended nostril — the foam each breath drew 
forth from Darnley, and he knew well that he 
was utterly beyond self-command. The pres- 
ence of Thompson was his own safe-guard, and 
also, for the cool soldier was collected enough 
to extend a very prospeciive view into the 
future, his best evidence In the crisis to which 
the maddened Darnley was surely hastening. 
Therefore addressing himself to his victim 
he inquired deliberately, with the air of a 
man all-unconscious of aught base or wrong, 
to what he was indebted for the honor of 
Captain Darnley's |)resence at so unexpecteci 
a moment, and in a manner so' utterly unpre- 
cedented. 

Such an address was to throw fuel on the 
flame. The rage of Darnley became every in- 
stant more violent, and his body shook strong- 
ly beneath the force of his tremendous passion. 
• Ashton,' said he, with a voice hoarse but 
subdued into an unnatural and frightful calm- 
ness of tone, * I have ever deemed you a cohi, 
calculating, selfish knave, who, beyond the 
sphere ofyour own vile interests.cared fornoth 
ing; loved nothing ; — and I have avoide<l you 



accordingly, as all honest men avoid you. I 
know that for your own miserable advance- 
ment, you would be content to sacrifice the lives 
— the hopes of tens of thousands. 



» Sir,' replied Captain Ashton. • you may 
must see well enough, he ought to have done jl spare yourself the trouble of an harangue, 
long since.' | and of the vain expenditure of an eloquence j] but one sentence to ... 



which cannot but prove injurious to your 
constitution in its present enfeebled state. I 
request you to leave my premises, where you 
are an intruder — equally unwelcome and un- 
desired.' 

• Now mark me Ashton,' said Darnley in a 
louder voice, * If I live till this arm is once 
more nerved, I will call you to such an ac- 
count for this as shall try the strength of 
your crafty soul. 1 know you, sir, now ; I 
have overheard your project, and I trust the 
Almighty God will not allow prosperity to 
your foul villainy. You pursue your snake-like 
course, hidden beneath the shadow of others, 
but leaving your filthy slime on alljou touch : 
but for once I have tracked your windings ! 
And for your worthy coadjutor, I shall find 
a day for him too ; albeit the stake of one 
honest man's life is all too much to set against 
the polluted existence of two sneh wretched 
cowards and villains. Yes, Capt. Ashton 
note it well — mark it well ; 1 tell you to your 
teeth you are a liar, coward, and scoundrel,' 
and Darnley, still nerved by his |)hrenzy, left 
ihe compound as he had entered it. 

The excitement lasted until Darnley had 
reached his couch. Then, when the moment 
of reaction came, faint, breathless, cold dews 
bursting from every pore, he lay in a state of 
infantine weakness, or of utter unconscious- 
ness. There needed no busy messenger to 
tell his wife what had occurred. When she 
returned to seek Darnley, sh» heard his voice 
in altercation with Captain Ashton ; and the 
very sight of his companion explained to her 
that he must have been the auditor of some 
irritation, and that his impetuosity had urged 
him instantly to seek their presence and tell 
them so. 

It was a night of terrible anxiety to that 
devoted wife. The husband of her choice, 
the beloved of her youth, lay on his couch 
languid, exhausted, unconscious of her care 
insensible of her voice. Far from bringing 
them nearer the longed for period of their 
quitting India, this event, admitihig it to have 
only the happiest results, must retard their 
departure. And she felt that, of Darnley's 
ultimaie recovery, an immediate change to 
the blessed air of his native shore, afforded 
the iinglt hope. He had experienced no 
improvement even when all around was tran- 
quillity ; and how would he now endure the 
excitement necessarily attendant on the con- 
sequences of that action, which she well knew 
would be construed into a mUitary ofl*ence ? 
But when she contemplated those conse- 
quences, her spirit did not fail ; she almost 
wondered at the calmness and fortitude with 
which she regarded that which might probably 
entail on ihcm utter ruin. She knew enough 
of the rei^ulations of the service to be aw are 
[that admitting the case to be proved, there was 
ienlenco,lo ^ j;)/^nounced by a 
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court-martial animated by the most favorable 
feelings— dismissal. Ami then ivliat would 
become of ihem, destitute as they were ol 
resources ? The very circumstance under 
which tliey would, in that case return to their 
native country, would wear an uppearance o( 
disgrace, which might aflbrd some plea of 
justification for the coldness of friends, too 
willing, alas ! to be cold when their friend- 
ship is most needed. Such a prospect was 
dreary enon);h,but as she afterwards confessed 
her heart was at that trying season strongly, 
strangely supported. 

Long before the anticip^Ued visit of the 
adjutant, Darnley had recovered conscious- 
ness, and even composure. His wife had 
heard, from his own lips the conversation 
between Ashton and Thon»pson, of which he 
had been an auditor, and her hopes gathered 
strength as she listened. Darnley did not for 
a moment attempt to conceal from her his 
conviction that the harshest proceedings 
would be immediately instituted, axMi she was 
satisfied when she knew the vihole and her 
fortitude shrank not. He was more — he 
found, comfort in htr comfort. 

* Always make me aware of the real nature 
of onr position,' she was accustomed to say. 
' God gave me to you as your friend and 
helpmate, and how can I be useful to yon 
in either character, if half that I ought to 
know, is, from mistaken consideration, con- 
cealed from me } I might as well attempt to 
lead a person through a dangerous ro id blind- 
folded.- 

Ths adjutant entered the hall with a most 
reluctant step. Darnley was lying on a couch, 
and Mrs. Darnley rose to receive their visit- 
or. — She hastened to relieve him from his 
embarrassment, by assuring him of a wel- 
come. * We have expected you,' she said ; 
• you must do your duty, Mr. Percy, you are 
come for Darnley 's sword.' 

• Such is the painful oflice that has falleji 
to me in this unfortunate business/ replied 
Mr. Percy. * Darnley, my good fellow, the 
whole regiment sympathizes with you, though 
we have heard nothing but what that disgust- 
ing Thompson has thought fit to insinuate. 
"We are quite satisfied that you have had great 
provocation. 

Darnley and his wife together explained 
the whole matter. * Precious pair !* said Mr. 
Percy, who had listened attentively. * Do 
not be discouraged, Darnley ; I don't appre- 
hend any ultimate evil to yourself, whatever 
the immediate residt may be. To tell you 
the truth, old Bore is perfectly delighted that 
lie has been able to lay his hand on you. He 
and Ashton have been closeted ever since 
parade this tnorning, and the doctor was sent 
for previously to the breaking up of the con- 
ference. — They have framed the charges to- 
geihcr,of course, and cleverly framed they are !' 



There was the preamble as usual, * for 
conduct unbecoming the character of an offi- 
cer and a gentleman,' exhibited in three instan- 
ces ; first, in Darnley's having unwarrantably 
forced himself upon the presence of Capt. 
Ashton, by overleaping a fence which separa- 
ted their respective compounds, and remain- 
ing there contrary to the express desire of 
Capt. Ashton ; secondly, in having, at the 
same time and place, without any provoca- 
tion, ihre^teped Capt, 'Ashton with a chal- 
lenge to fight a duel ; atid, thirdly, in having 
applied to him the terms, * liar and coward,' 
with other violent and abusive language — the 
whole being in breach of the articles of war. 
Such is an outline of the charges, which 
Darnley read over with a smile of pure, un- 
mixed contempt. Not that he was blind to 
the fact of the necessary sentence ihal must 
follow their bek^ proved ; but he disdained 
with the deepest scorn, the maglignant bitter- 
ness titat had so striven for his ruin, and 
shrunk £rom encountering him where — bad 
and lamentable as the fact is — a soldier be- 
lieves all his personal grievances ought to 
meet redress. * 

It would be idle to follow the thoughts of 
the suffering pair through all the mazes in 
which they deviated during the interval which 
necessarily intervened before the day of trial. 
In the all-absorbingoccupi»tion of his mind, 
Darnley's bodily sickness was almost disre- 
garded. True, he was feeble as a child ; but 
the pains ihat had once tortured every limb, 
had for the present ceased, and so far he was 
in a stale o( comparative ease. If ever wo- 
man was what God designed her to be — a 
helpmate for man — Mrs. Dirnley was that 
woman. Unweai ie<l in her attention, untir- 
ing in her patience, she listened with steady 
ear to all the conjectures with which his sick- 
ly mind occupied itself; she aided his weak- 
ness, by her evident fortitude, she taught him 
resignation ; and by the piety which was her 
support at all limes, and now felt indeed as a 
rock ofdefeiHJe, she was enabled to tnist 
Him * who tempereih the wind to the shorn 
lamb,' and to contemplate the future without 
despair. 

And she had much to occupy her. There 
was one solitary point in which she could ask 
counsel of none but. her own bosom ; and 
long and frequent were her counnunings with 
that counsellor. To open to Darnley the 
secret with which her thoughts were occupied, 
would but infiict on him an anxiety ten-f«>Id 
more cruel than her own. Tiiereforc, after 
much consideration — after bringing every fac- 
ulty of her mind to bear upon the subject — after 
having devoutly and humbly sought guidance 
and light from * the Fountain of all wisdom,' 
she took courage, and did boldly that which 
she believed her highest duties called on her 
to do. 



Before the charges against Darnley were 
returned from the atijutant-general's office^ 
to hts regitnental head-quarters, a simple but 
copious statement of his case bad been pri- 
vately conveyed to one who, whatever might be 
the fiat of the court martial, had the approval or 
d isn'pproval of it in his power. Tiie statement 
took a retrospective view of the dreadful state 
of bodily suflfering to which Capt. Darnley 
had for so many months been a pi-cy ; it went 
on to record various instances of annoyance 
on the part of Capt. Ashton, which, though 
too skillfully contrived to be tangible, wcr« 
not the less likely to irritate a high feeling 
man, who was conscious of their design, and 
writhed beiiealli their effects. It asserted 
also, the hostility of Col. Bore, his close al- 
liance with Capt. Ashton, and certain occur- 
rences in which nothing but Capt. Darnley's 
interfercnee had prevented the grossest viola- 
tion of all discipline. It revealed the system 
under which Dr. Thompson had acted — that, 
alarmed by the evident danger of Darnley, he 
had volunteered to give him a sick certificate 
to England ; that, so far from improving, 
Capt. D.^rnley had daily become worse up to 
the very evening when the events occurred on 
which the charges preferred against him hail 
beeik framed. It disclosed the tergiversation 
manifested on that evening by Doctor Thomp- 
son, which had naturally tended to irritate 
Capt. Darnley to excess. It theo went on to 
relate without comment, verbatim, the con- 
versation overheard by Darnley between Capt. 
Ashton and Dr. Thompson, when Darnley, 
irritated to phrenzy by such palpable demon- 
strations of the evil influence that was at 
work against him, was impelled to that unfor- 
tunate vgilence which had reduced him to 
his present dangerous predicament. 

* If the opinion of a man's fellows,' thus it 
concluded, * be satisfactory evidence of his 
character, then let all of Darnley's brother 
officers be called on to bear rec<ird. Ask of 
thcju if he be not of courage as noble as eyer 
animated the pulse of ofi[icer and gentleman, 
yet of heart gentle to the lowest and weakest ? 
Ask of them whether his integrity stands not 
on so proud a basis, that his word alone is - 
suflicient to authenticate any fact for which 
he pledges it ? Ask of them whetlier, although 
he insists on subordination to the utmost, he 
be not the unwe-iried friend of every soldier 
under him; and patient investigator of tlieir 
claims ; the merciful instructor of their igno- 
rance ? the most honorable gentleman, the 
most upright man, the truest of friends, tiie 
most indulgent of masters, and ah ! tender- 
est of husbands! What mighty provocation 
must that have been which could rouse so 
brave and gentle a spirit to the commission 
of the violence of which he stands accused? 
And what, after all, was that violence ? Ex- 
ists there a man, who, UD<h?r such an f ut- 
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r«ige, woiiM li»vo done less ihan brand ihc 
perpetrators of it with names such ns welt 
beAtied them ? Were they less dnrk than he 
charged them with being ? And although, to 
repel such charges, men ofhonor hotirly peril 
their lives, with the offence of provoking 
them to such an act he cannot be charged ; 
for his accusers have borne more than this, 
and siiH they and their enemies remain un- 
scathed I They have borne the withering sar- 
casm, and the bitter taunt, until it h:i8 become 
familiar to their ears ; and the first wound 
they have affected to feel on their honor, has 
been inflicted at i)\fi precise moment when 
they had the power to screen themselves be- 
hind the military law, and vindicate their in- 
jured reputation by bringing ruin on their 
opponent, for that which, after all, amounts 
to nothing more than a breach of military eti- 
quette I' 

The day of trial arrived and Daraley, the 
prisoner, was carried from his palankeen in- 
to the presence of the court. Worn and at- 
tenuated as he was, pallid and changed, his 
calm and composed eye bore evidence that all 
was peace within. Many a one of the mem- 
bers of the court looked on him with pity and 
respect. Darnley was so well known for all 
that soldiers love as brightest and best, and 
the circumstances of his case came home'to 
men's business and bosoms, that it must be 
avowed the convocation was hardly prepared 
to consider the facts impartially. Capt. Ash- 
ton, moreover, was what is technically called 
in the army a marked man ; a party he had 
indeed, for he had interest ; and time-servers 
and sycophants, the servile and seKish, are 
to be found every where. But it had been 
emphatically observed- of him, by one well 
calculated to judge, * He had brothers and 
sisters, kinsmen and wife, but he was the 
friend of no man, and no man was his friend.' 
Men felt that they could have no sympathy 
with one who stood aloof from them in cold 
solitaiiness ; and whether he were loved or 
respected the least it might have embarrassed 
the profoundest metaphysician to determine. 
It is not intended in this place to paint all 
the forms of the proceedings. The Judge 
Advocale-geoeral was a man well skilled in 
all the routine of his department, and every 
thing, as might be expected, was regular even 
to the letter. The trial occupied but a few 
hours. Diirnley's defence was read by the 
judge-advocate, and the sensation with which 
it was received, proved the force of the manly 
plainness with which the facts were recorded 
as they stood. The court adjourned till tlie 
following day, when they again assembled to 
record the sentence, and witness the signing 
and sealing of the proceedings. 

When the trial was absolutely finished — 
when Darnley knew his fate so far was deci- 
ded, he resigned himself to patient expecta- 



tion of the return of the commander-in-chief. 
He felt that if he had hazarded the provision 
for his own existence — and for tl»at of his 
wife, f.ir dearer to him than life — he had now 
done his utmost to redeem his error. Some- 
times, although he felt that his patience had 
been tried ^beyond the limits of man's endu- 
rance, he looked on the pale cheek of that be- 
loved beings once so fair, and repented in 
bitterness that he had given his enemy this 
advantage over him. But the voice of her 
consolation, ahvays ready to minister to his 
wounds, soothed the anguish of his remorse, 
and awakened him to hope. Yes — to a high- 
er and better hope than- any this frail world, 
with all its glory and pageantry can bestow — 
even to that hope froni^ which she had gather- 
ed strength to support her, when the poor 
body that enshrined the spirit seemed debili 
tated to that pitiable weakness fbr which there 
is rest only in the grave. 

The proceedings returned, and a division 
order commanded the attendance of tbe gen- 
eral staff of the commanding ofBcers and staff 
of the station, and the commanding ofllcer, 
staf)', and all other European conmiissionod 
oflicers of Darnley's regiment, at 11 o'clock, 
A. M. on the following morning. The whole 
place was in connnoiion. Horses, buggies, 
palankeens, all were put in requisition ; and 
there was the hurrying to and fro as of men 
bent on an important object — after all. the 
inquiry perhaps of the* Athenians, * Is there 
any new thing !' — Whi8pers"*be^an to be in 
circulation, emanating from somebody who 
had been fortunate enough to obtain a sight 
of the important despritches. * fn short, many 
hearts beat more strongly than those of the 
sick prisoner and his wife ; and- other breasts, 
perhaps, trembled with more fearful appre- 
hensions than those of that afflicted pair 

On the following day, all who had been 
summoned attended at the head quarters of 
the division. There was a splendid display 
of the * pomp and circumstance' of military 
decoration. There was the scarlet, and the 
gold and the embroidery ; and the ruttling of 
swords and spurred heels ; and the glitter of 
helmets with their waving plumes. And Darn- 
ley was there too, arrayed in his gorgeous 
trappings, but without that sword which had 
done so much good service against the foes of 
his country— without that sword which was 
perhaps to be restored to him no more. 

The finding of the court was read, pro- 
nouncing him guilty of every instance of the 
charge, save and except the words in the 
preamble, describing his conduct as * unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a gen- 
tleman,' and also the words • without provo- 
cation^^ in the second instance. The sentence 
of course was dismissal, but * under the cir- 
cumstances of the case,' the document went 
on to state, * the court felt justified in earnest- | 



ly recommending tlie prisoner to the merci- 
ful consideration of his excellency. They 
begged respectfully to call the attengon of 
his excellency to the long and painful illness 
under which Capt. Darnley had previously 
been laboring — an illness which, up to the 
present moment, exerted its distressing In- 
fluence — an illness which his own medical at- 
tendant had pronounced incurable in this 
country, and as a remedy for which, that very 
medical attendant, assistant surgeon Thomp- 
sot), had himself prescribed a return to Eu- 
rope. The court begged strongly to remark 
on the evidence given by (hat officer, being 
as he was the single witness subpoenaed in 
support of the prosecution : also on the fra- 
ming of the charge, which had been 60 con- 
structed as to remove from assistant surgeon 
Thompson the appearance of bein^ one of the 
parties against whom Cipt. Darnley 's unfor- 
tunately violent expressions had been direct- 
ed. The court having evidence to the fact, 
which indeed the prisoner had not denied, 
were bound by their oath to find him ' guilty/ 
and record dismissnl accordingly. But view- 
ing the aggravated nature of the provocation — 
being no less than a conviction that he had 
been deluded in the hopes extended by the 
very man who had appeared on hit trial »e 
evidence against him— the court felt it their 
high and imperative duty, earnestly to repeat 
their recommendation of Captain Darnley to 
the most favorable considerutioii of his excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief, that a valua- 
ble and greatly respected oflicer, might not 
be lost to the company's service, for an of- 
fence which, gr^ive as it might be in its mili- 
tary character, involved not the slightest 
taint of moral turpitude. The court there- 
fore, relying on the known, kc. £c. 

And then came the remarks of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, commencing, according to 
the formal routine, with his excellency's dis- 
approval. The very finding, it said, ought to 
have guided the court to pronounce a lees 
severe punishment, since they had exonera- 
ted the prisoner from * conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentleman,' 
and had also founded their recommendation 
of his case to the favorable consideration of 
his excellency, on the grounds of the extreme 
provocation that had led Captain Darnley to 
so violent an expression of hi^ feelings, as 
had u nfortunfit ely placed him in jeopfirdy. 
Much as the Commander-in-Chief lamented 
the intemperance of which Captain Darnlej 
had been guilty, his excellency concurred 
with the court in pronouncing the provocatioo 
extreme ; indeed he had satisfaction in bear- 
ing his testimony to its being altogether un- 
precedented in the course of his experience. 
He congratulated Captain Darnley on the 
almost unanimous testimony his brother offi- 
cers had so nobly borne to bis high and un< ^ 
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impeachable integrity. The Commander- in- 
Chief exprei>sed his satisiHCtion In being iible 
to restore to their fellowship nn officer so 
greatly, and, as fur as he could be guided by 
the records now submitted to him, so de- 
servedly bek>Fed. He directed in conclusion, 
tiiat Captain Duraley should be released 
from arrest, and return to his duty forthwith. 
Scarcely did the impatient audience allow 
the sonorous voice of the assistant adjutant 
general ^o subside into its concluding pause, 
before, forgetful of tlie etiquette of the meet- 
ing, bands were extended to grasp Daniley*s, 
and eyes were beaming wiih congratulation 
and delight, and whispered praises were hail 
ing his restoration to his proper place. The 
lips of many a brave man trembled tl>en, with 
emotions such as sterner natures blush to 
display ; and poor Dnrnley, weak in body, 
Overwlielmed with the sudden rush of fed 
Ings, with the unutterable zeal of tlie fiery 
spirits oC his band of devoted friends, op- 
pressed by the effusion of friendship and a|>- 
|)lause that would not be restrained, covered 
btsTace and ivept aloud. 

The meeting dissolved, and surrounded by 
•a gallant cavalcade, the palankeen of Darnley 
passed swiftly down the line of the canton- 
mem. — They arrived at his door, and his 
happy friends parted with him there, for they 
knew well who was awaiting with fear and 
trembling within his home. 

It was a moment of deep joy. Darnley 
felt that its peculiar character singled o»il 
from all other moments of his life, when he 
clasped in his arms the being who had been 
saved from utter destitution, and who now, 
looking in his face, exclaimed, • tell me noth 
ing — I read it aH there. You are acquitted 
and triumphant ; I am sure you are.' 

And he confirmed the blissful assurance, 
and detailed, so far as his agitation would 
permit, the occurrences of the morning. 
And he tasted yet another honey drop in the 
cup of that day*8 bliss ; for he learned then 
for the first time, the elfort on which she, in 
the depth of her wife like devotion, had ven- 
lored, unassisted by advice or influence ; and 
he rejoiced the more, to think that, in part, 
at least, he owed the preservation of his 
professional reputation to the firmness of the 
gentlest being tliat ever smoothed the pillow 
of sickness* 

In the division orders of that day, there 
appeared an extract from the general orders, 
removing CoKmel Bore from the command 
of Darnley*s regiment ; and, almost at the 
«ame hour, Mr. Percy visited the happy pair, 
to notify them that Ashton and Thompson 
had both been placed in arrest, and (hat 
•charges against them, framed at the Presi- 
dency had actually arrived by tlte very aid 
wWch conveyed Darnley *8 acqtifttal. 

Thet WW a day of lond revelry at the mess. 



It was not tvhat was called a public day, but 
every ofRcer brought so many friends with 
him, that it seemed as if the whole canton- 
ment had gathered there to celebrate a festi- 
val. Many a health was qnaffed to Damley 
and his wife, and loud and long were the en- 
comiums lavished on them. They enjoyed a 
deeper and holier thankfulness in the quiet of 
their own home— as happy in their prosperity, 
as they had been resigned under their trial. 

Darnley went to the presidency so soon as 
his evidence hdd been given on the trials of 
Captain Ashton and Doctor Thompson. Jn- 
ileed their conspiracy had already been suffi- 
ciently proved in the former investigation, 
and form only rendered the repetition of it 
necessary. Darnley felt no triumph when he 
knew his adversaries were disgraced and 
ruined. The moment of their own rcstora- 
tion^o happiness had been that of forgiveness 
And very shortly, India, with all its train oi 
sorrow and suffering, and gaudy misery, 
where life is a skeleton dressed in glittering 
robes, became to them as a land viewed in 
the visions of the nj^ht. For Darnley at the 
presidency procured the certificate that ena- 
bled him to return to his father-land, and he 
quitted it no more. By representations in the 
proper quarter, and the kindness of a friend, 
he realized an income abundantly sufficient 
to afford him and the beloved of his heart 
every comfort, and some few of tlie luxuries 
that tempted their moderate wishes. In one 
of the southern counties near the sea, stands 
his rose covered )iome, the cynosure to which 
many au Indian wanderer's eye has been 
turned, and whereho^pitality has never cheated 
the expectations of those whose past kindness 
gave them the slightest claim to seek it. 
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* THB FAlfflLT WCTtJRE.' 

It was a lovely morning, and the calm of 
the country slept deliciously around, when 1 
arrived at the ancient and stately home of my 
best and earliest patron. Descended from a 
long line of knightly ancestors. Sir Kobert 
V— was, in the noblest sense of the appel- 
lation, a * good old English gentleman !' for, 
to the hospitality and frankness wlHch belong 
to that honored name, he added the knowledge 
of a man of the world, and the refinement of 
a man of taste. It was the wish of Sir Robert 
that I should paint him a • family picture ;' 
and as with graceful pride Lady V intro- 

duced me to her children, I felt that imagina- 
tion could not have pictured a more exquisite 
beauty than that which I belield, and which, in 
its varied forms, made them the loveliest group 
I had ever seen. One only differed in char 
I acter and expression sufficietRly to call for 



an observation ; it was the orplian nephew of 

Lady V . 

The hours which I passed in the midst of 
that happy family are amongst the brightest 
of my life, and when at length my picture was 
completed,it was with feelings of sincere regret 
that I left a spot where sorrow and discord 
seemed unknown, even in name. 

Lutle did I dream of the realities that were 
soon to change that vision— ^the young and 
beautiful beings who were blooming on my 
canvass. Their gentle motlier first fell a sac- 
rifice to the fearful scourge which had made 
young Edward D— - an orphan ! The rich 
warm blood which mantled on the cheek of 
the eldest boy soon dyed tlie crimson fields of 
Spain, arid his dark flashing eyes closed amid 
shouts of victory I The rest — idl, btit one— 
ere long sank beneath the fatal summoner 
which had deprived them of a mother ; theirs 
was the panting breath, the fevered lip, the 
gradual decline, which only can bestow the 
beaming eyes and flushing cheeks, so beauti- 
ful — in death. 

One, whose calm and thoughtful face seem- 
ed to proclaim that even in early youth tlie 
spirit was not of this world, sank as he was 
reaping the first fruits of a genius too mighty 
for his slender frame. 

One was called from the triumphs of a first 
season to exchange its sweet sound for silence 
— its brigiuness for a shroud — love for tiic 
grave ! 

Another * ♦ * • but it matters not, all died, 
as I have said, save one, the youngest and 
the loveliest ! Her father strove to lire — for 
her — but even this very anxiety miglit hare 
hastened on another fate ; and mourners, * in 
deed and in tnrth,* shortly after bore the bro- 
ken hearted Sir Robert to his tomb ! 

During the fearful sorrows of my beloved 
patron I had been laboring on, and ha<l only 
heard, at their most sad conclusion, that the* 
young Helen V was heiress to her fath- 

er's wealth ; a small portion only having pas- 



sed with the title to a distant relation. 

Years passed away, and I mixed much in 
the gay world. Cor I had won that which is 
courted and flattered by the great— a name. 

One night I was standing amidst the gay 
crowds assembled at the Duchess of — '« 
seeking an artist's inspiration in the ^ir faces 
before me, when, fanHliarised as I am wiiti 
beauty, I was struck by one * bright {particular 
star,' standing near a vase filled with flowers ; 
she had turned away from a crowd of admi- 
rers to address a yoong and elegant looking 
man, whose pale cheek flushed as her eyes 
met his. 

Tall, and slightly formed, every look and 
movement was grace ;— the dark de^p eyes, 
so beautiful in tl)eir pure brightness, the 
check, whose rich tint came and went at every 
word, thp fi^jBcination of her exquisite siv^He, 
Digitizea^, O"' 
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but more tUiin all, a something which seemed 
like the memory ofsome half- forgotten dream, 
induced me to 9sk her name. 

• Not know her ? the beauty ! the heiress — 
Helen V !' was the astonished answer. 

Delighted, yet sorrowing over the past — I 
procured an introduction, and she welcomed 
me as the friend of her father. For some 
moments we conversed upon indifferent 
subjects, when suddenly turning round, she 
said, 

• You must allow me to present to you my 

cousin Ed ward D ; he is altered — since 

he — since you' — she hesitated — * since those 
happy days.' 

She stopped ; and as her thoughts flew back 
to the * Family Picture,* and her now desert- 
ed home, her bright face was clouded by the 
deepest sorrow. 

From that time I frequently met her, and 
(onnd her cousin at her side ; but it grieved 
me to remark that, by his wasting frame and 
brightening eye, he too, seemed to be a 

* stricken deer I* 

One day he came to my study — and slow- 
\y and sadly did he tell me that he had been 
ordered to Madeira, as a • last chance, a for- 
lorn hope ;* and that he wished his picture 

* to be to his lovely cousin a frail memorial 
of one who had loved her from her earliest 
childhood.* 

As I sketched the traits of the young and 
gallant Eduard D . I felt that, if consump- 
tion is aad in women, it is fir more fearful, 
when its death-grasp is laid on the * strong 
«nan.* 

That picture sealed the fate of Helen V—. 

What passed when it was givep I know 
not, but Helen, the beautiful and the heiress, 
left her bright orbit, left her liomfc, though 
one of wealth and of pride, to sooth the last 
bours, to pillow the dying head of her cousin ! 

For a long time she, too, hovered on the 
brink o/the lonely and distant grave, to which 
she had consigned her husbaud ; but youth 
prevailed in the long struggle ; and, recover- 
ing by slow degrees, she returned to Eng- 
^land ; and she now dwells in her father's halls 
— in silence and in solitude — a mourner and 
a widow. 

The • Family Picture* alone remains to 
tell wh;it once Jbas been ; and when, in her 
hours of sorrow, she looks upon the bright 
faces still smiling thtrt — how must she feel ! — 
alone. 



jnCntibility of Fortune. 

OCCURRENCK IJI IRELAND. 

A DISTRESSED boy met a gentleman on 
horseback, of whom he asked a shilling for 
the purpose of purchasing some school article 
of which ho was in need, for he was what is 
called a poor scholar. The gentleman told 
liim he would if ho could tell him what God 



was then doing. — Whereupon the boy replied 
that * he was turning a wheel, and that those 
who were up this year would be down perhaps, 
the next !* The gentleman pleased with his 
reply, gave him the shilling and rode off. 
Several years after this circumstance took 
place, a clergyman preached a charity sermon, 
the collection of which was to be appropriated 
to the aid of the parish. — After service, those 
persons for whom the proceeds of the sermon 
was intended, collected before the door of the 
vestry to receive their respective shares. One 
old man stretched out his hand to receive 
his complement, but was refused. He tried 
again, but met with no better success. — He 
was unable to account for this apparently 
strange conduct ; however, he remained 
until all the rest had got their portion, and 
had went away, when the clerk informed him 
that the clergyman wished to speak with 
him. Accordingly he was ushered into the 
presence of the clergyman who asked the old 
man if he knew him, and was answered iyi the 
negative. — He was asked if he did not recol- 
lect once meeting a poor boor boy on. die 
road, who requested a shilling of him-*-that 
he told him that he would give him one 
providing *he could tell what God was then 
I doing, and the boy told him he was turning a 
j wheel. After pausing sometime, the old man 
said with a sigh, * Ah, yes I do ; I remember, 
and I have found the boy's words to have been 
[true, for I was then up, auti iwn now dovon.^ 
j * Well,' said the ck rj;yii*!ui, ^ th*.^ boy to whom 
you then gave the sNitUii^ ru, is th$ man who 
now speaks to yuii, nnd wlio \h able and 
willing to relieve ynn in lils turn.* The 
clergyman then muik him ivn olfer to come 
and live in his housi2, wljich w?is grate(iilly 
accepted by the old man. 



Tlio Present and tJie Futnre. 

Our minds should often dwell on the Instruc- 
tive truth, that every object in this life is unen- 
during. We should be prepared to part whh 
them, or to withdraw from them, at God's 
pleasure. Families must separate. The 
fondest ties must be dissolved. The en- 
dearing sympathies of friendship and affec- 
tion have no pledge of perpetuity, even while 
here. Estrangement will sometimes intrude, 
and, like the serpent in the garden, poison 
many an earthly paradise, that seemed de- 
signed to be the home of lasting pleasures. 
Yes all below that can allure our eyes, or 
kindle our imagination, is short lived. It is 
our wisdom, therefore, to set lightly by the 
world, and by God's grace to estimate its 
smiles and (Vowns, according to the holy 
oracles, and in the balance of the sanctuary, 
i If our devout trust reposes on the bosom of 
our Saviour, we may complacently bear all 
on earth for his sake, be comforted amid the 
instabilities of life, and in the piospcct of a 



tearless, sighless, painless world of immor^ 
tality and glory, breathe the devout spirit, 
and depart with the triumphant emotions of 
those toko die. in the Lord. 



Frcnrta Women. 

There is a facility of amusement about (ho 
French quite unenjoyable by the English^ 
and inconceivable to them. Our ideas of 
good fellowship and society are substintial \ 
we like to be excited and entertained highly 
when we come together ; but to be dressed, 
nnd to go out, and to chat, is enough fur the 
Parisian dame ! site looks neither for feast- 
ing, nor wit, nor yet for any intellectual inter- 
course ! she will dress in all her jewels to 
appear at her friend's soiree^ when she and all 
the company will feel themselves sufficiently 
amused by a child set to dance, or to prate 
with naivete : this, with a sorbet or an ice 
contents her ; she is the most aniuseable 
being in life. Not so the English woman ; 
and one, I believe, cannot be found disinter- 
ested, and at the same time experienced on the 
point, that would not pronounce the choicest 
French society a bore. — England in Italy. 

Oreat Odds. 

* Ye'll nae ha'e sae meikle wna' siller as 
would break a note ?' said a woman to a 
retader in Newburgh. * I canna just say,' 
returned the dealer, turning the key of his 
till, 'but ril look an' see ;'— after having 
couuted the money, he put it down ;— ' W^^U' 
remarked the wonian, searching her pocket ; 
* is na that unco funny o'me to come and 
forget the note ? but that mak's nae odds, for 
I'se come or sen* it t'ye the morn.' • Odds,' 
replied the dealer in sundries*^ hurling the 
silver and copper promiscuously into the till, 
' odds ! my faith, but it mak's a' the odds in 
the warld.' — Dundee Advocate. 



* Sire, one trori,* said a soldier one day to 
Frederick the Great, when presenting to him 
a request of a brevet lieutenant ; * If you say 
tiro,' answered the prince, * 1 will have you 
hanged.* ' Sign,' replied the soldier. The 
monarch, surprised at his presence of mind, 
immediately granted the request. 

liOtters Gontaining' Bcmittanccsf 

Received at this Office, ending fVedneedaylaet^ dcdmeting 
the amount of PoHage paid. 
T. T. OuAker Spring, N. Y. S7,00 ; F. M. H. Claatenbury , 
Ct fl.OO; W. A. W: Ilooslck F»IIb, N. Y. f 1.00; A. V. 
Littk* Falls, N. Y. SIO.OO; £. C. CooperMown, N. Y. 
f2,00: A. H. M.Troy, N. Y. fl.OO; G. 8. A. Walurvllel, 
N. Y. f 1,00 ; 8. H. Zaoesvflle, 0. 91,00 ; H. 8. A. CaDaan, 
Center, N. Y. 92,00. 

In this cltT, on the 5th lust. Mm. Catbaliiia 8t0w, in the 
37ih year of her age. 

On Tuesday tlie 10th imt. Bunfoe CoAn, widow of the 
late Stephen Coflin, in the 83d year of Iter ager . 

On the 15th Innt. Mrs. Mary Carpenter, wife of Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Carpenter, In the 25ih year of her age. 

On the 14ih in«t. Mm. Hannah A. Morrison, wife of 
Casper V. H. Morrison, in the 30lh year of her age. 

On the 8th tnsl. Mr. David Crumby, in his 60th vear. 

On the 27th ult. Sully Ann, wife of Mr. Silas dprague> 
in the 38ih year of iior age. _ _ _ V^ 

■^■- ' o 
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rriie Dead IVIotber and Sleepinf? Cbild. 

BY THOMAS CAMDRIE JONES. 

* A Touifo woman, with her child, not more than a year 
old, called at tbe bou«e of a farmer, and modevtly craved 
a lodging for the oigbL— Uer speech, manner, and appear- 
Uucv indicated that she had seen bclier dayn— ihai hers 
Was no common misery. Early on the morrow the child 
was heard crying, and ilie farmer's daughter entering the 
room of the wanderer, the babe lay reposing on its face 
fast asleep -but its mother was dead V-'Jfewspapcr para- 
graph. 

Tmey knew not whence she caiue — ahc craved 

A lodging for the nighl — 
A shelter for herself and child, 

Until the morrow's light 
Once more o'er vale and mountain lay, 
Tliat she might trace her lonely way. 

They knew not where her home, nor who 

The wanderer might be ; — 
Sh^ seemed abandoned by the world ; 

Perchance no home hod she, 
A lover's scorn — a father's rage, 
Might have urged her wretched pilgrimage ! 

No matter from what cause she roamed, — 

No matter for what end, — 
In woe a friend proves stranger oil, 

A stranger oft a friend. 
Tlie mother and her infant bland 
Arc welcomed by a stranger's hand. 

Nujht wears away— the sleeping child 

Clings to its mother's breast ! 
Oh! who can utter half the thoughts 

Which breaks the mother's rest ? 
She sleeps not — though her babe is sleeping ; 
A change— she sleeps ! — her babe is weeping. 

The babe hath ceased to weep. The lark 

Upspringing greets the mom I 
There's music in the blessed woods — 

Earth seems as newly born. 
Approach the wanderer's quiet bed. 
The babe's asleep — the mother, dead! 



Bo Game too JLate* 

BY M188 ELIZABETH BOGART. 

He came too late I Neglect had tried 

Her constancy too long ; 
Her love had yielded to her pride, 

And the deep sense of >n,'rong. 
She scorned the offering of a heart 

Which lingered on its way, 
Till it could no delight impart, 

Nor spread one cheering ray. 

He came too late ! .\tonce he felt 

That all his power was o'er; 
Indifference in her calm amile dwelt — 

She thought of him no more. 
Anger and grief had passed away, 

Her heart and thoughts were free ; 
She met him, and her words were gay — 

No spell had memory. 

He came loo late ! The subtle chorda 

Of love were all unbound ; 
Not by offence of spoken words, 

But by the slights that wound. 



She knew that life held nothing now 

That could the past repay, 
Vet she disdained his tardy vow, 

And coldly turned away. 
He came too late ! Her countless dreams 

Of liope had long since flown ; 
No charma dwelt in his chuscu-themcs. 

Nor in his whispered lone. 
And when, with word and smile, he tried 

Affection still to prove, 
She nerved her heart with woman's pride. 

And spurned his fickle love. 



Tlic Rose of iVIay. 

I sAiDtiic flower-would bloom no more, 

TJmt wilher'd yesterday ; 
That morning dews would ne'er restore 

My lovely rose of May. 
The future was loo cold a thing 

In my sweet dream to be — 
The present rose, the ]>re8eut spring. 

Are all of life tome. 
1 do remember well ray grief. 

When died my flower — and then 
My ioy, when time brought, leaf by leaf. 

As sweet a flower again, 
And then I said, * Farewell, despair ! 

Thou art no gucai for me ; 
Whate'cr I lose of bright or fair, 

I hope again to see.' 
Alas! I've often wept since then, ^ « 

And Death has robbed my bowers 
But e'en amidst the grief of men, 

I've comfort found in flowers; 
For, if the bloom of love be brief. 

And if fame's crown be riven, 
1 v.uL., , ., fading leaf, 

B«t look (uDspi^ v', :; hcttven. 



or 114 x^rirct^d Hoy to Ikis Moiber. 

TllEiu-. \'.:m: :t. I'm.- Wmi ii all WttSJoy, 

Anil ill ad thy face, 

Voy^i . . ,, y^M I- 'darling boy,* 

A lid clo^jime In your fond embrace. 

* 'Tis not BO now— for when we meet 
A sadness seems to reign. 
And should a smile obtnide to greet, 
'Tis chased away again. 

Why is it so ? /cannot tell— 

Thit heart is true as ever, 
Tliough I am forced to say * farewell,' 

For shortly we must sever. 

Mother— before my father died 

I've often heard you say 
I was your aZZ, your only pride, 

When he was far away. 

Then, when he slumbers in tlie tomb. 

Why look so cold on me ? 
Why am I now notw^elcomed home. 

As once I was by thcc ? 

Mother— one word before wc part — 

'Tis this I'd have you know : 
I hate thy husband from my heart — 

He was my father's foe ! 



Clingr not to £ar(]i. 

Cling not to earth— there's nothing there, 
How ever loved— however fair. 
But on its features still must wear 
The impress of mortality. 

The voyager on the boundlesBdeep, 
Witliin his barque may smile or sleep j 



But bear him ou — he will not weep 
To leave its wild uncertainty. 

Cling not to earth — aa well we may 
Trust Asia's serpent's wanton play, 
Tliat glitters only to betray 
To death — or else to misery. 

Dream not of Friendship — Uiere may be 
A word, n smile, a grasp for thee — 
But wait the hour of need and see — 
But wonder not their fallacy. 

Think not of Beauty — like the rest 
It wears a luster on its crest — 
But short the lime ere stands confest 
Its falsehood; or its frailty. 

Then cling no more so fondly on 
The Flowers of earth around thee strewn, 
They do a while to spbrt upon. 
But not to love so fervently. 



PROSPECTUS 

OPTUS 

DtvoUd to Polite Literature^ suek a* Moral and Semti- 

mtntal Tales^ Original Communieatians, Biofrapky, 

Traveling Sketekes^AmMsimg MioeeUoMfy Hum&r- 

one and Historic^t Jlnecdotes^ Poclrff {-c. 4*c. 

On Saturday, the 24tb of June, 1837, will be issued the 
first number of the Fourteenth Volnme iFiftk J^ew Series) 
uf the Rural Kkpository. 

Ou issuing the proposals for a new volume of the Rural 
Rcpnsiiory, the pul»li8her lenders his most sincere scknowl- 
fdgeiiientM to all contributors, Agents and i:*ulMcrilM;rs, for 
the iiberul support which they have afforded him frou the 
conmienccnicni of this publication. New assurances on 
the part of tho publisher of a periodical which has stood 
the lest of years, would secui superfluous, he will there- 
fore only say, that it will be conducted on a flujilar plan 
and published in the same form aa lieretofore, and that no 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote tliuir gratifi- 
cation byiif further iuiprovenientiu typ<^raphicul execu- 
tion and original and selected mutter. 

CONDITIONS. 

THE RURAT. REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Uuarto form, and will eontaia 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole SOS pages. 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with good type ; making, at the end of 
ibe year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
equal to one thou««nd duodecimo pages, which wilt be 
both amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.— The Fourteenth volume, (Fiah New Series) 
will commence on the 24th of June next, at the low rateM 
One Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar and Hftp 
Cents at the expiration of three months from the time oil- 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall receive six copies, and any person, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall receive 
twelve copies and one copy of eitlier of the previous Tui- 
uroes. {JO" Mo subscriptions received for less than one 
year. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscriptiona 
to be sent by the 24th of June or as soon after as convenient, 
to the pubiiiiher, WILLIAM B. STODD.\UD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. A*. Y. 1837. 

f^ EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 



Blanks. 

A general assortment of Lawyers and Justices' Blanks, 
accordiug to the revised statutes, for i<ale by 

A. STODDARD. 



THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 

IS PUBLISUKD KVKRY OTBKR SaTVRDAT, AT HUDSOK, M. Y. BT 

It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 

iwcnt.v-itlx numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 

ami index to the volume. 
TERMS.— 0»« 7;0//ar per annum in advance, ©r Ona 

Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
, from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will r«>mii 
' us Five Dollars, free of postage, shali receive six copies, 
, and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 

postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of eitlier 
^ of the previous volumes, {f^r No subscriptions received 

for less than one year. All the bacli nambers furnisbcd 
||lo new subscribers. 

I ^Cr All orders and Cominuiilcatioiis niisl be pvstpmid, 
' to receive atiuuituu. 
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Fmro the Ladies Companion. 

Tbe Borrowed Pelerine. 

In a fAticj millinery establishment situated 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, was seated «i 
young girl — lovely as spring, gay as a lark 
and confiding as goodness itself. She was 
busily engaged trimming a drcs.s which she 
was anxious to finish in order to be at liberty 
CO set out on a party of pleasure. ' Mon 
Dieu ! I hear St. Sulpicc sounding Vespers,' 
she exclaimed, * and I have promised to be 
at a house in the Champs Elysses by four 
o'clock, where the lady avtaits to accompany 
nie to Versuitles, and I have no time to dress 
myself. My dear Rose, pray finish this 
trimming and I will oblige yon in the same 
way when it is your time to go out.' 

Rose could not refuse the supplicating Ju- 
lie, but pontine;, took the dress of her com- 
panion, saying, * you will have a superb day — 
rain and tempest reserve themselves for my 
visiting djiy.' • 
^^Without replying to ihis^dl-naturcd obser- 
vation, Julie prepared to quit the counter, but 
stopped with an air of indecision at the door 
of the back shop— fear and desire were both 
expressed on her charming countenance, 
she hesitates — buft vanity overruled discretion 
in her heart, and pretending to have forgotten 
something, she returned to the counter. She 
cast a glance at Rose, who was^eated at a 
distance occupied with the trimming, and 
quickly opening a box, she look from il an 
embroidered Pelerine, and covering it with 
her pocket-handkerchief, tripped up to her 
chamber. * Madame will not come home 
nntil after I have returned,' she said, * and I 
can replace the Pelerine in the box, and no 



I hud frequently urged Julie to ride out with, 
him into the country, but she had refused ; 



but when he proposed taking a relative with 
him, she consented to the wishes of her 
lover. 

* I am afraid I have kept you waiting,' Mad- 
ame,* said Julie, as she entered the parlor of 
Madame Mulner, the relative of Gnstave. 
The lady assured her she was in lime, while 
Gustave presented a friend of his, who, he 
whisperetl, was soon to espouse the widow 
Mulner. A delta which was wailing at the 
door, received the four young people, and they 
were soon on the route to Versailles. 

The hours pass quickly to those who love, 
and while our party were wandering among 
the shady lanes, illuminated by the moon*s 
rays, and imbibing the fresh air, fragrant with 
ihe prefume of orange trees, the clock struck 
ten. 

' Is it so late !' exclaimed Julie, with dis- 
may, * I shall be locked out, do let us go 
home.* 

* We shall soon be in Paris,' said Gusiave, 
* and if it should happen that your house is 
closed. Madame Mulner wHI with pleasure 
receive you at hers.' 

* That will never do,' cried Julie, weeping, 
and heedless of the offers of Madame Mul- 
ner and Gustave. The carriage stoppe<I a 
few steps from the shop, and Gustave, who 
cared not, on Julie's account, to be seen with 
her. begi^ed his friend to give her his arm to 
the door. It w;i8, however, in vain they cal- 
led and knocked ; they received no answer 
Probably the inmates had been ordered not 
to arise, and seeing their efforts were use- 
less, the young man led Julie back to the 
carriage. 

The distress of the young girl was great. 



one will evcrAnow I have borrowed it— and || » Oh, Gustave.' she exclaimed. *j^u have 
then Gustave will be so charmed, for Gustave! ruined me forever.* 

does so ndmire elegant dress.' In vhu\ were all their efforts to soothe her, 

Gustave was the head clerk of the merchant' and Gustave regretted the pleasure he had en- 

who supplied the shop to which Julie was ai-|' joyed should have been the cause of sorrow 

tached. It was there they first became ac-li lo his Jidie. When ihey arrived at the house 



quainted. Affection soon followed, and as 
the young m«m was ardent, and Julie candid, 
tlieir vows were soon exchanged. Gusiave 



of Madame Mulner, he wished to entertain 
and console her, bui blic beg-^cd him to leave 
her. 



* Come to-morrow,* she said. * to encour- 
age me to appear before Madame, for she is 
so severe, especially towards an orphan who 
has no one to defend her.' 

* Can I not defend you, Julie ?* 

Sjie shook her head while the tears drop- 
ped from her eyes. * Ah, by what title can 
you declare yourself my protector?' 

Gustave embraced her in silence and de- 
parted, promising to return in the morning. 
Julie slept so ill that night, that she arose at 
six o'clock, begging Madame Mulner to ac- 
company her home, and speak for her tu her 
mistress. 

* Then yon will not wait for Gustave ?' 

' No I citnnot, but you will ^ see him and 
make my excuse to him.' 

Julie appeared so wretched, that Madame 
Mulner consented to accompany her. In 
vain, however, was her intercession ; Mad- 
ame B. would not listen to Julie, but order- 
ed her instantly to collect her clothes and 
never appear before her again. Madame 
Mulner endeavored to speak a few words in 
her favor, but with a glance, of contempt. 
Madame B. turned from her and entered 
another apartment. 

* Come wiih me,' said the irritated Mad- 
ame Mulner, ' I will send by and by for your 
things.' 

She seized Julie's hand and carried her ofT, 
while she, overcome with grief at being so 
roughly dismissed, lost all recollection of the 
fatal borrowed Pelerine. 

Seated at the bar of a court of justice, is a 
young girl, her head sunk upon her bo5?om, 
her hands clasped at her knees, and so pule, 
so motionless, as to resemble a marble statue 
of Grief. She had been weepin;r, but the 
tears had dried upon the checks they had 
withered. A curious crowd was around her, 
gazing on her with various seiuimenis, among 
which, however, compassion prevailed. 

* Poor child,' said an old man, • ihcy say 
she is already condemned.' 

* She is preity,' said another, * but what a 
pity she i^ so pale' i^ r^r\rs\c> 

* Of whaP'fli^'rlt^g' l^Y)i\iP|ii1^atMAU* 
j iskcd another who had jutit entered the hall. 
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TUis was addressed to an orange woman, 
who had led her shop to the care of a neigh- 
bor, that she might sooner learn the determi- 
nation of the jury, wlio were shut vi[) deliber- 
ating the case. 

* Tliey say,' she replied, * the young girl 
is accused of stealing an embroided Pelerine 
from the lady for whom she was working. A 
friend of the accused iiffirms on oath, that the 
unhappy girl only borrowed it to wear one 
evening, with the intention of replacing it, and 
was about to send it back, when slje was ar- 
rested, on the suit of that wicked woman 
whom you see there. But let me tell you, 
she will fare the worse for having brought ih;it 
poor child here, merely, on account of a vile 
piece of flowered muj^lin !* 

• Mon Dieu !' exclaimed an old soldier 
gazing at the accused. • it is Mademoiselle 
Julie, the daughter of our colonel, who was 
killed at Wagram I* «nd dashing the tears 
from his eyes, he disappeared from the Court 

While the audience in the court-room were 
thus occupied g^izing upon, and talking about, 
the unfortunaie Julie, the jury were busily 
weighing the case, and at last felt forced, by 
the laws, and by their consciences, to con- 
demn her. One juryman alone listened in 
silence and earnest attention to all which had 
been said, and felt great regret that one so 
young, and hitherto so good, should have her 
young days so cruelly blasted, merely for a 
movement of vanity, and without having com- 
mitted a premeditated fraud. He addressed 
the jury with fervor, ami the holy eloquence 
of charily spoke lo their hearts, softened their 
rigor of justice, and at length every one con- 
curred in the opinion of the defender of Julie. 
As the jury entered the court a solemn si- 
lence previiiled. The foreman stood forth, 
and declared the case had been faithfully ex- 
amined, and the jury pronounced the accused 
acquitted. 

Thunders of applause burst from every 
voice and every heart around. A young man 
rushed through the crowd and stood ireside 
Julie. She started on hearing his voice, i\ml 
crying.—' Oh, I am not a thief!' fell insensi- 
ble into the arms of Gustavc, and the crowd 
gave way as he passed out with his tentler 
t)urden. Madame Mulner joined them, whis- 
periiig, « A carriage awaits us before the 
court house ;' and the party disappeared from 
the eyes of the joyful and commiseraiino 
spectators. 

The above narrative was obtained from the 
compassionate juryman, who had the pleasure 
of saving the young girl from a sentence of 
infamy. He has often said, that w.is the 
happiest day of his life. 

Lawsuits. — A person once remarked, that 
' Going to law was the art of cutting oneV 
throat with a pen.' 
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From the Pearl and Galaxf . 

JTameji S. Buckingham, E9«i* 19I« P 

As this gentleman is reported to be on his 
way to this country, it may not be aujiss lo 
give a sketch of his life : after which, our 
readers will agree that the interest excited 
is not unmerited. 

Mr. Buckingham was left an orphan, while 
an infant, and entered the East India Com- 
pany's service at the age of eight years as a 
cabin boy. His intelligence, personal beauty, 
and amiable disposition soon won the affec- 
tions of the officers, who nursed and played 
with him as if he were a baby rather than a 
friendless sailor boy. But it seemed as thougli 
Providence had set a hedge round about him. 
for these caresses, instead ors}>oiling, made 
him perform his duties with the more alacrity 
He was taught to read and write. in the fore- 
castle by the sailors; and with this elementary 
knowledge, he procured books and soon ac- 
quired an almost incredible amount of useful 
information. About a year after Entering as 
cabin boy, an event occurred, in which he ex- 
hibited that contempt of danger which has ever 
markad his subsequent career. The particu- 
lars of this event, we btit faintly remember; 
but he was instantly promoted to the quarter 
deck. He continued his studies under the 
direction of llwse officers who had taken an 
interest in his wetf^rc ; and, after examina- 
tion, was declared youngest and first mid- 
shipman on board. 

In an action, in which he took part before 
he was fourteen, he displayed a prudence and 
foresight so niuch above his years that he was 
jmmediatcly pronmted to a lieutenancy. His 
conduct far from exciting the jealousy of his 
brother officers, won their esteem. At eight- 
een, he was made C\ri<i lieutenant, and at 
nineteen, conun mdcr of oire of the best ships 
in the company's sen ice ; being the youngest 
captain on naval record. Thus, witlibut a 
friend in the world, he had attained the 
highest naval appointment in an honorablf 
serviec. During this period his character 
for ntorality is unimpeachable. At t bis period, 
he had made several improvements in naval 
mechanics, but arrogance asstnned the re- 
ward, to uhich he alone was justly entitled. 
Fiis professional career was distinguished by 
many gallant actions, worthy of the best day^ 
of chivalry .—However, the fact that he wa> 
n»ade connnander of an East Indiaman, ai 
nii»ei^i years of age, is a sufficient recom- 
mendation ; for in that service, • success i^ 
merit.' 

At what age ho resigned his conmiand, or 
what were his reasons for so doing, we art 
unable to deierniiup. But his connexion wiili 
the navy nrntt have closed in a manner hon- 
orable to himself, for wc next fmd him editinj: 



a newspaper in the company's East India 
possessions, and their official organ. 

According to the company's old charter, 
i\o foreigner could reside in India without its 
permission. It likewise had power to banish 
from its territories, all whom ic deemed 
dano;erous. To effect this banishment, no 
ceremony was necessary, farther than the 
Governor's sign Manual, at whose caprice 
properly might or might not be declared 
confiscated : 

In a short time Mr. Buckingham's journal 
became celebrated for its temper and ability. 
He had amassed a large fortune, and his family 
was increasing. His influence over the com- 
mercial interests of Jf^Jdia excited the jealousy 
of tire company, andv^hey were anxious to 
find a pretext for his banishment. This was 
soon affi)rded. The Governor hati been 
guilty of one of those oppressions, which make 
the Indian History a tale of horror, and Mr. 
Buckingham made the official announcement. 
I But this was not all, he cmimicnted on the 
Governor with great severity, and with all the 
eloquence of which he was master, pleaded 
the cause of the poor natives, whose only 
crime was the possession of a few paltry 
ounces of gold. This article afforded the 
wished for pretext ; a party of soldiers was 
instantly ordered out an<l valiantly marched 
against Mr. Buckingham's establishment; de- 
faced the types and broke the presses. He 
was also ordered to quit the territories wUlun 
forty-eight hours ; this lime was iifierwarJs 
lengthened to ten days. 

This treatment, of course, destroyed his 
prospects, and being obliged to dispose of 
bis remaining properly at so short a notice, 
his fortune w:,s almost confiscated. To this 
arbitrary proceeding he had no alternati^^ 
save submission ;* but candor must alliS^ 
that in this case, success is not the criterion 
by which wie ought lo Judge of his merits. — 
Thus was the germ planted, which was des- 
tined lo become the Upas lo the East India 
Company's absolute power, and which, its 
officers had so cruelly, shamefully, and ly- 
ranicully exercised. It may be added that 
ilie goveiTOr offered to rescind the banisb- 
inent, and indenmify Mr. B. for his loss, if 
he would apologize, and retract the offensive 
remarks. But, as the government might havo 
known, he was not a man to be cajoled into a 
compromise of his principles. They might 
have put him to the torture, and he would 
liave borne it without a groa^ but to basely 
truckle, he had not a drop of blood in his 
veins which would permit it ! He thus in-oved 
himself a man whom no power could iniimi* 
'late. 

In returning to England, or durin<r his 
connexion with India, he made that tour 
•''rouglt 4Ic80]iotamia. Egy|ji, and the H«>ly 
Land, the public.ition of which, has showetl 
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liiiii to be u liistoriaii of profound mind, as 
well as a dauntless traveler. Had Mr. Buck- 
ingham been enc^nged in no other work his 
name would be immortalized and himself a 
great map. 

On his arrival in England, he prepared his 
work for the press, and commenced those 
lectures which have created such a senQation 
and revolution in the mercantile world. — 
These lectures were delivered in almost 
every large town in Great Britain, and raised 
a feeling against the Ejst India Company, 
which with all their vast resources, they 
could not sooiJie, and finally caused the over- 
throw of that wicked monopoly. In this, some 
men might have been actuated by personal 
feeling, but we never heard of Mr. Bucking- 
luim alluding to his own case. Individual 
pique does not appear to have governed any 
part of his conduct ; indeed, some have ac- 
cused him of not lellin" the worst. Even his 
enemies admit, that his statements are incon- 
trovertible, nor on any occasion, has he been 
accused of divulging secrets, which in honor, 
he was bound to keep. Truth was truly his 
biickler, and integrity, literally his shield. 

It must be admitted, however, that Mr. 
Buckingham was placed in a situation of 
peculiar delicacy. It might have been urged 
Uiat hid he never been oppressed, he never 
would have come out. But it was well known 
that while in India, he advocated the same 
principles. Therefore, hml such an argument 
been advanced, by a reference lo the files of 
his journal, it would have been controverted. 

We have already trespassed on our space, 
therefore, we close rather abruptly, but we 
sliall resume the subject at a future time. 
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A jflotlier's liove. 

BY MISS H. H. WINCHESTER. 

Oh, what on earth is purer, or more like 
those glorious beings wlio inhabit the regions 
of light and holiness, than a mother's love? 
What is so durable — so blended in confinn- 
ance with life itself, so powerful, and yet so 
gentle, in the human soul, as that rich foun- 
tain of affection — a mother's tenderness ? 
The forbearing, the devoted mother — what 
^change (3f circumstances, of character, or of 
fortune, can bring a blight upon the deep, still, 
and eternal flow of her afieetion ! what can 
fling a shade over the unearilily brightness of 
that flame which burns on the altar of her 
secret soul, and which would sooner consmne 
existence itself, than be darkened or dimin- 
ished ! Go, search the wide world over, and 
then return and sit down in the quiet of thy 
own dwelling, give thy fancy wing and let it 
dwell on all that's beautiful and deathless in 
the human character, and learn if ihou canst 
iind u thing, or imagine a perfection more 



akin to the high-born nature of angels, than 
a mother's love. A mother's love ! Oh 
wliat magic is in that sound ! how it vibrates 
through all the soul, and attunes every string 
to the softest harmony. It recalls to mind the 
day of ignorance and innocence, when we 
were fondled ufion a mother*s knee, when we 
were tenderly pressed to her bosom, and 
soothed and caressed by her ever gentle 
voice. 

Oh, what season of life is like that of child- 
hood I so fraught with thurnless roses, and 
the delicious music of the heart ! Who that 
has felt the bright glow of that sunshine 
fade from his brow, and sees the dark cloud 
of riper years gathering around him, would 
not most joyfully shrink back into the bosom 
of blissful ignorance, and be forever a sinless 
child ? for Knowledge, with all the rich 
streams of felicity which she pours upon her 
favorite child, still plants a pang in his bosom 
as unending as her own duration. 

I have looked on a fair. and joyous child, 
and tliought on the depth of a mother's love, 
until !• have fancied myself almost io the 
regions of purity, surrounded by those bright 
sireaytft which forever gush from the Fountain 
of Life Eternal — and then I have awaked 
from that blissful spell, and thought how the 
innocent being, (if spared by death,) was 
doomed to pass far beyond his then beautiful 
path,and find i)is feet among thorns and pitfalls, 
and deadly snares, to struggle with anxiety 
and disappointment, to meet the contempt of 
the heartless world, to see friendships decay, 
and perhaps to be led away by the pretended 
lovers of virtue, and plunged into the midst 
of infamy and wretchedness l Then there 
was a bright, enduring star, which grtione out 
upon this dark and mournful picture, to illu- 
mine the heart of the desolate wanderer, and 
to fling the ray of pure light over the gloom 
of his weary path. This star, which will 
follow him through every misfortune, vice, 
and degradation, and which will linger with 
mornlike radiance over his lowly grave — 
this star, the rich light of every filial bosom, 
is — A mother's love. 



The Family of i:iOgae§. 

The crier of a neighboring County Court 
was upon a certain occasion, required lo go 
to the Court House door and as is usual in 
the absencevof a witness, call out for Philip 
Logue, oneVf the sons of Erin, who was 
summoned ii a case then pending. The 
man of the Iptoon accordingly stepping to the 
door, sung tfut at the top of his voice, • Philip 
Logue I* A wag of a Lawyer, happening to 
be passingthe door, at the time, whispered 
in his ear y Epilogue, also,' — * Epi Logue,' 
sung out th\ crier. * Decalogue,' said the 
lawyer, in anNundcr tone. • Deca Logue,' 
again sung outvie crier at the top of his 



voice. Apologiui whispered the Lawyer.— 
Apo Logue,' reiterated the crier, at the same 
lime expostulating with the lawyer, * you 
certainly \\ant the wh»le of the family of the 
Logues.' VPrologue,' said the persevering 
lawyer. * Pro-Logue.* rung ^gain through 
the halls of the Court House, from the sten- 
torian lungs of the public crier, attracting the 
attention of every body, and shocking even 
the tympanum of the dignitaries on the bench 
themselves, who, not understanding the cause 
of his vociferousness. des}iatche<] the Slierifl', 
with all haste, to stop the constable from hii; 
further summonses of the family of the 
Logues. 

Peace. 

There are moments in life when we sigh 
for peace. When the heart is wearied with 
life's exchements, and would be at rest. 
When there is no pleasant sound in the 
merry laugh, and even the smiling lip reflects 
no pleasure. When wc turn this from the 
hollow and trouidesome vanities of life let us 
not forget that there is a peace which passeth 
.all imderstanding ; a rest for the soid, even 
in this life — a repose that cannot be broken 
rudely upon by the wild commotions of a 
restless and contending world. 
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Close op the Volume. — The preuent number 
closes the volume. Wc return our thanks to all who 
have in any way aided ub in oar labors, by their 
patronage or otherwise, and trust lo merit a continu- 
ance of their favor. AH papers will be discontinued, 
as is usual at the end of each volume, until again 
ordered. We hope Agents and others, who have 
heretofore showed their good will by obtaining sub- 
scribers, will not forget us these hard times, when 
their exertions are so much the more needed. 

J^ New Subscribers can be furnished with all th© 
previous numbers of the present volume, and all the 
back volumes except the Ist and 2d. 

X^ Notes under Five Dollars taken in payment 
for the Reposjtohv, as usual. 



Ijetter* Containing' Remittances* 

Received at this Office, ending WedncMdaylaai^ deducting 

the amount of Postage paid. 

O. R C. Clinton, Micb. $075; P. M. Warwiek, Moss. 

«5.00; A. E. O. Grnnvlllft, N. Y, $1,00; M. L. South 

Hingtiam, Mass. $1,00 ; W. W. Manchester, Vu $1,00. 



MARRIED, 

At Auburn, on Wednesday, the 10th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Hopkins, Mr. C. J. Seymour, (late of the Cayuga 
Couniy Bank,) to Miss Nancy ,daughter ofWUIiam Woods, 
Esq. formerly of this city. 

At Charleston, Kane Co. III. on the 11th inst. Mr, Edward 
Bunker, of Milwaukle, Wisconsin Territory, to Miss Maria 
Ann Howard, of the former place. 



]>IED, 

In this city, on the 20th inst. Charlotte, daughter of 
Nuthiin JeHSUp, in lier 9d year. 

On the SOih inst. Ephralm, son of Heniy Aaable, in bis 
9lh year. 

On the 25ih inst. Charles, son of Peter aad Lydia 
Melius, aged 17 months. 

On the 37tb inst. Jane h. daughter of Jam^s and Jane 
Eliza Van Buren, in the 3d year of her age. 

On the 29th Insu William, son of Nathan Jessujp, iiihi» 
9th year. '^ " ■> — ~ ~^'~^ 
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From the Pbiladelphfa Saturday Chronicle. 
OX Uriiat arc Earila's Flowers! 

OI WHAT are earth's flowers ? 

A perishing race, 
Whose brightness the beams 

Of (he mid-day efTace. 
The Autumn wind sweeps them, 

So brief is their stay. 
Like dews of the morning, 

Forever away. 

And what are earth's pleasures? 

Alas they are frail 
As the reed which is broken 

By summer's soft gale, 
Like the flowers, they wither 

And die ere the light 
Which awoke them to beauty 

Is shrouded in night. 

The joys of our childhood. 

Though first to depart. 
Are purest and brightest, 

And fix on the heart 
A something to gaze on 

In long after years, 
Like the smile of an infant 

When seen throug^i its tears. 

It is dear to look back 

On the days which were oiirs 
When Hope, promise-laden. 

Cast around us her flowers. 
Still they smile from afixr. 

Like the sunbeam when thrown 
Ou the iceberg that floats 

Through 'the cold sea alone. 

Alter ScoU and iralMlngrt«ii Irrlnff. 

BT JAMSa NACK. 

OoD bless thee, Walter Scott! 

For thou hast blessed mankind. 
And flung upon their lot 

The brightness of thy mind. 
And filled the soul with pleasures 

None other can impart. 
And stored the mind with treasures, 

And purified the heart 
Shame on tliem who abuse 

Their gifts of peerless price. 
And prostitute the muse 

To passion or to vice I 
Who pour into the mind 

The bitterness and gall 
Which makes us hate mankind. 

Ourselves, and heaven and all ! 
We leave their withering poge 

For ihine^ with healing rife. 
The fevered soul assuage, 

And drink the stream of life ! 
Thy shrine is virtue's altar. 

Thy fame without a blot ; 
God bless thee, dear Sia Walteb! 

Ood bless thee, Walter Scott ! 

One only son of light 

Attends thy cloudless path, 
In purity as bright 

Ai thy own spirit hatli j 



To charm away distress, 

To comfort, to delight. 
To teach, to aid, to bless, 

He shares thy wizard might 
His muse from virtue's shrine 

Hath never turned astray, 
Nor ever breathed a line 

That love could wish awmy ; 
The temple of the free 

Is radiant with his fame, 
His country's glory he — 

And Irvino is his name. 

God's blessing on ye both! 

Twin heirs of glory's prize I 
How often, when I loathe 

All that around me lies, 
When in the crowded world 

I feel myself alone, 
From all communion hurled 

That by the rest is known. 
Debarred, by fate's control. 

Prom every human sound, 
And burying v^j soul 

In solitude profound — 
Oh, then, ye glorious pair ! 

J seek the world ye give, 
•And find a kindred there 

With whom I love to live. 
Your precious magic nerving 

My soul to bear its lot — 
Crod bless thee, gentle la vino I 

God bless thee, VValtbe Scott ! 



Mrs. Barbavld, the author of many admired pieces, 
died at Stoke'NewiDgton, March 9ih, in Ihe82d year offaer 
age. lo her 80th year (says the Troy Sentinel) this emi- 
nent woman wn.[,^ Till n^JNiVkiriij lines, entitled 'A 
Thocoiit oh ijK.i I |[.' Tiw uu.\.U r^f the concluding sian- 
aa is said to havti [jwn rrjQ*i lH4i?jiiriilly and luipiesssively 
ezemplifled in Lljcc^im iTium|>iii>f hi;rowiide|]|^are. 
A flfcOni^lit fill ileatli. 
When Ufu in opeTiifig buds ;s sweet, 
And golJii.'n hoppij Ebe spirit greet, 
And youth j>fepfl.res \un joys to meet, 
AIubI ho^' hurii It is to die! 

When scarce is seized some borrowed prize, 
And duties* press; and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from eartli to rise, 

How awful then it is to die! 

When one by one those ties are torn, 
And friend from friend is snatched forlorn, 
And man is left alone to mourn, 

Ah ! then how easy 'tie to die ! 

When trembling limbs refuse their weight, 
And films, slow gathering, dim the sight, 
And clouds obscure the mental light, 

'Tis nature's precious boon to die ! 

When faith is strong, and conscience clear. 
And words of peace tlie spirit cheer, 
And visioned glories half appear, 

'Tis joy, 'tis triumph then to die ! 



And may you never be more sad 
Than you are now, my bright eyed boys? 

Bull can read on every face — 
A something upon every brow, 

Which will not pass without a trace 
Of things you are not dreaming now. 

First passions wild and dark and strong, 

And hopes and powers and feelings higli ! 
Then manhood's thoughts, a rushing throng. 

Shall sink the cheek and dim the eye, 
And brows shall grow all pale with care, 

And lips shall writhe in scorn or pain. 
And age eome on with hoary hair — 

And sadly tend to earth a^ain. 

And cherished fancies, one by one. 

Shall slowly fade from day to day ; 
And then, from weary sun to sun 

Ye will not have the heartto play. 
But oft, amidst the shifting scene. 

You'll smile on childhood's thoughtless joy, 
And wish you had forever been 

A careless, laughing, happy boy. 



To a Group of Plajring^ phi Idren. 

Lauqr on, while yet the rosy llush 

Of childhood's morning tints your skies ; 
Laugh on, while yet the kindling flush 

Is on yojir cheeks and in your eyes; 
I would not tell to make you grieVe, 

Howsoonthat mirth will pass tway ; 
That morning fade, and only \t&re 

The broad, dull light of comifton day. 
It makes my very spirit glad 

To see your mirth andxareless joys ; 



PROSPECTUS 

orrnc 

Devoted to Polite Literature, sMck mo Moral and Senti- 
mental Tales, Original ComntunicationSj Biograpkf, 
Traveling Sketekes^Amusing Miseeltanf, Jinmor- 
one ana Hiotorical Jinecdoteo^ ^•<T) ^c> 4-c. 

On Saturday, the 94fh of June, 1837, wlU be isancd the 
first number of the FourUcntk Folnme{Fiftk JVew Series) 
of the Rural Rkpohitort. 

On Issuing the proposals for a neto volume of the Rural 
Repository, the publlslier tenders his most sinrere scknowl- 
edgemenu to all contributors, Agents and Subscribers, for 
the libcrnl support whkb they have afforded him from tho 
commencement of this publication. New assuranecu on 
the p«ri of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there- 
fore only say, that it will be conducted on a siuiUar plan 
and published In the same form as heretofore, and that no 
pains or expense shall be s|uirrd to promote their graiifi- 
cation byil^ further improvement iu typographical execu- 
tion and original and selected matter. 

CONDITIONS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will bo puhiisbed erery 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contatii 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a titie page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper o^^ 
a superior quality, with good type ; making, at the end d^M 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing roattcr^^ 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be 
both amusing and instructive in future vears. 

TERMS.-The Fourteenth volume, (*'ifih New Series) 
will commence ou the 24th of June next, at the low rate of 
One Dollar per anunm in advance, or One Dollar and HJtw 
Cents at the expiration of three ntonths from the time of 
subscribing. Any person, who will rcniU us Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall receive six copies, and any person, 
who will remit uaTen Dollars, free of postage, Phall receive 
Uoelve copies and one copy of elUier of the previous vol- 
umes. J^ No subscriptions received for less than one 
year. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of SubscripUons 
to be sent by the 34th of Juni* or ng soon after as convenient, 
to the puUishcr, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. JV. Y. 1837. 

Jttr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertiuus,«r at loast a 
notice, aud receive Subscriptions. 



THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 

IS PUBLISHED KVKRV OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSOK,K. l.BT 

Win. B. Stoddar4l. 

It Is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. *^ • 

TKRMS.-0»i« 5(,«ar per annum in advance, or One 
SI^k'JV' ^^r^ ^^f:.^^ **** expiration ofihree months 
from the lime of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Hve Dollars, free of postage, shall receive six conies 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, fre« of 
pwiage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copv of eiiher 
of the previous Tolutiies. {fy No snbscripUons received 

[o'newsSS^UTei'"" ''" ^'^ '"^^ """L^" ^"'"**''^- 

iO" All orders and Communications must i^osipaid 

to receive attention. ^" -- 
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